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EDITORIAL. 


In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Browne  attempts  to  set  forth  what, 
if  he  had  followed  Mr.  Bucke's  nomenclature  in  his  article  in 
the  last  number  on  the  dog— or  cyno-psychoses,  might  have 
been  called  by  the  somewhat  imposing  and  ouomatopoetic  term, 
ailouro-psychosis,  or  cat  p.sychology.  He  brings  out  impor- 
tant pedagogic  and  psychological,  as  well  as  culture  historical 
points.  As  a  doll,  pet,  companion,  the  cat  has  its  place  and 
the  phylogenetic  implications  are  of  especial  interest.  The 
pubescent  change  of  attitude  and  feeling  is  marked. 

The  next  article  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  psy- 
chology and  especially  the  pedagogy  of  English,  showing  how 
word  and  concept  developed  together.  The  author's  many 
curves  show  the  age  from  eight  to  twelve  to  be  of  special  im- 
portance. 

The  article  on  foods  is  the  result  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
counting  and  tabulation  and  shows  new  relations  between 
ontogeny  and  phylogeny,  hunger  and  satiety  and  their  signs, 
the  number  of  things  tasted  and  actually  eaten  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  the  effects  of  teething,  chewing,  munching,  nib- 
bling, the  disagreeable  things  experimented  with,  the  mixtures, 
the  five  stages  in  the  development  of  appetite,  the  progressive 
discrimination  and  widening  interests,  the  alternation  from 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  meats,  forcing  the  appetite,— the  effects 
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of  the  esthetic  appearance  of  food,  etc. ,  are  stated  directly  from 
the  data.  The  author  has  wisely  and  with  great  temperance 
refrained  from  all  the  many  theoretical  inferences  with  which 
the  field  abounds,  reserving  these  for  later  treatment. 

The  last  article  describes  a  school  which  no  longer  exists, 
but  which  attempted  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  success  a  num- 
ber of  most  wholesome  departures. 

The  first  few  book  reviews  are  of  important  new  books  and 
are  by  Dr.  Theodate  L,.  Smith,  and  the  usual  book  notes 
follow. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  CHILD. 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  C.  E.  Browne. 


This  study  was  made  with  aid  given  by  the  Carnegie  Institution. 


The  present  study,  while  a  unit  in  itself,  is  also  one  in  a  series 
of  studies  recently  made  at  Clark  University,  of  children's  re- 
actions to  plant  and  animal  life,  clouds,  the  sun,  moon,  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  light  and  darkness.  It  is  not  a  study  in 
comparative  psychology,  and  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
cat,  its  semi-wild  state,  its  instincts  moods  and  activities  are 
considered  only  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  the  role  which  it  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  from  the  time  of  its 
worship  in  Egypt  to  the  domesticated  pet  of  our  own  day. 

Biologically  considered,  the  cat  belongs  to  a  large  and  im- 
portant family,  the  Felidae,  of  the  order  Carnivora  or  flesh  eaters. 
Modern  classification,  which  is  based  principally  upon  the  char- 
acters of  the  bony  skeleton,  divides  the  carnivora  into  three  sub- 
orders,' the  Cynoidea,  represented  by  dogs,  wolves,  foxes  and 
jackals;  the  Arctoidea:  bears,  raccoons,  otters  and  most  of  the 
fur  bearing  animals;  the  Aeluroidea,  comprising  four  families 
of  which  the  Felidae  or  cat  family  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  Cat  in  Geology.  A  passing  glance  at  some  of  the  traces 
of  primitive  Felidae  and  its  ancestors,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
geologically  determined,  will  indicate  somewhat  the  lines  of  its 
evolution  and  differentiation  from  the  other  three  families  of 
the  Aeluroidea,  The  family  of  the  true  cats  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  It  is  certain  that  they  existed  during  the 
Pliocene  epoch,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have  been 
found  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Miocene.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  family  dates  from  the  Upper  Eocene  epoch 
(phosphorites).  More  than  fifty  species  of  extinct  cats,  some 
of  them  fourteen  feet  in  length,  have  been  unearthed.  These 
fossil  cats  occur  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  regions  of  the  world. 
The  oldest  cats  of  Europe  and  North  America  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  geological  history  apparently  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  Nowhere  have  extinct  cats  been  found  in  greater  variety 
and  abundance  than  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  here  is  the  birthplace  of  the  family. 


Huidekoper,  R.:  The  Cat,  pp.  1-20.       See  also  his  Bibliography,  p.  xi. 
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Going  Still  further  back,  the  Eocene  epoch  shows  many  traces 
of  flesh  eaters  which  may  well  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Felidae.  According  to  Cope^  ' '  this  position  is  most  appro- 
priately held  by  the  Oxyaenidae,  a  family  of  several  genera, 
which  included  the  most  formidable  rapacious  mammals  of  that 
early  period  in  both  continents."  In  the  process  of  evolution 
the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  the  teeth  have  moved  forward,  at 
the  same  time  the  jaw  has  become  shorter.  This  has  resulted 
in  bringing  the  power  of  the  jaws  to  bear  more  prominentl}'  on 
the  canine  teeth.  In  the  early  caruivora,  the  jaws  are  much 
longer  and  support  a  larger  number  of  teeth  than  in  any  of  the 
modern  families,  and  the  fissure  of  the  mouth  was  probably 
very  wide  and  the  last  molar,  a  sectorial,  while  the  canine  teeth 
were  evidently  very  ineffective  as  weapons.  These  animals 
probably  only  snapped  with  their  jaws  and  did  not  attempt  to 
lacerate,  or  hold  on  as  is  so  characteristic  of  the  cat  family. 
The  dogs  of  to-day  are  an  example  of  the  long  jawed  type. 
They  snap  in  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  anything  seen  among 
cats.  In  the  use  of  the  canines  for  tearing,  lacerating  and 
holding  on,  which  has  evolved  along  with  the  shortening  of  the 
jaw,  we  have  derived  one  of  the  most  typical  characteristics  of 
the  Felidae. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  scattered  traces  of  its  ancestry  and  evo- 
lution which  the  Felidae  of  our  day  have  left  behind.  Leaving 
now  the  Felidae  in  general,  and  coming  to  the  domestic  cat,  a 
glance  at  its  anatomy  is  significant  of  its  habits.'^ 

Anatomy  of  the  Cat.  The  human  skeleton  resembles  that  of 
the  cat.  It  is  composed  in  general  of  the  same  bones  bearing 
the  same  names  and  exhibiting  the  same  features.  It  varies  a 
little  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  parts  and  in  a  few  minor 
details  of  structure.  The  most  striking  difference  between  the 
two  skeletons  is  due  to  the  upright  posture  of  man's  body,  the 
shortening  of  the  trunk,  the  flattening  of  the  thorax,  the  broad- 
ening of  the  pelvis,  the  straightening  of  the  leg,  and  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  foot. 

Professor  Mivart  ranks  the  cat  among  the  best  structurally 
equipped  of  the  carnivora.  '  'Feeding  upon  other  animals,  which 
it  must  pursue  with  noLseless  stealth  and  capture  by  an  exer- 
tion of  supreme  activity,  the  cat  has  padded  feet  which  make 

^Cope,  E.  D.:  Extinct  Cats  of  America.  Am.  Naturalist,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  839,  also  Cope,  Genera  of  the  Credouta.  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc, 
July,  1880. 

^Chauveau,  A.:  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals;  Wilder  and  Gage:  Anatomical  Technology  as  applied  to  the 
Domestic  Cat;  Gorham  and  Tower:  I^aboratory  Guide  for  the  Dissec- 
tion of  the  Cat;  Jayne,  H.  F.:  Mammalian  Anatoni}',  Vol.  I,  p.  102; 
Mivart,  vSl.  G.:  The  Cat.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Backbone 
Animals;   Keighard  and  Jennings:    Anatomy  of  the  Cat. 
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no  sound  in  movement;  muscles  of  enormous  power  and  bulk 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  attached  to  bones  adjusted  to  each 
other  at  such  angles  as  to  form  the  most  complete  system  of 
springs  and  levers  for  propelling  the  body  known  in  the  whole 
group;  the  claws  are  sharper  and  curved  into  strong  hooks 
more  than  in  any  other  mammal,  and  by  the  action  of  special 
muscles  are  withdrawn  under  the  protection  of  sheath  like  pads, 
that  they  may  escape  wear  and  injury  when  not  in  use.  No 
teeth  are  better  fitted  for  their  work—  the  great  canines  for  tear- 
ing, and  the  scissors-like  premolars  for  shearing  off  lumps  of 
flesh  small  enough  to  swallow.  In  the  eye,  the  fibres  of  the 
iris,  opening  to  the  widest  extent,  expand  the  pupil  to  a  full 
circle,  admitting  the  darkness  of  night,  and  by  a  rapid  and 
spontaneous  contraction — in  some  species  to  a  narrow  slit,  in 
others  to  a  ring  as  small  as  a  pinhead — shut  off  all  excess  of 
blinding  light  at  midday,  and  permit  minute  exactness  of  vision 
under  either  extreme." 

The  small  lung  area  allows  of  quick,  active  movement,  but 
not  of  prolonged  work.  The  short  and  simple  alimentary 
tract,  lacking  the  intestinal  constrictions  found  in  many  of  the 
higher  animals,  takes  up  little  internal  space,  and  permits  of  a 
lithe  and  slender  form  suited  to  the  highest  activity,  at  the 
same  time  performing  its  digestive  work  rapidly,  and  soon  rid- 
ding the  animal  of  the  burden  of  the  enormous  meals  such  as 
animals,  which  feed  only  when  they  can,  are  certain  to  indulge 
in. 

The  shoulder-blade,  the  arm,  and  the  fore-arm  lie  at  very 
close  angles,  as  do  also  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  of  the  hinder 
extremities.  The  enormous  jumps  which  the  cat  is  capable  of 
taking  are  due  to  the  great  power  and  the  closed  angles  of  the 
joints  of  its  legs;  whereas  the  stride  of  the  animal  at  a  walk, 
or  a  trot,  is  very  limited.  Adding  to  these  structural  adjust- 
ments, the  fact  that  the  external  coloring  of  wild  cats  is  highly 
assimilative,  or  suited  for  concealment  among  the  various 
shades  of  ground  and  foliage,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  ani- 
mal is  better  armed  for  the  battle  of  life  than  the  cat. 

Historical  Sketch.  The  first  evidence  of  the  cat  in  connection 
with  man  is  found  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Nineveh.  The  earliest  known  tablet  dates  from  the 
Eighteenth  or  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  A  temple  at  Beni-Hassan 
dedicated  to  Bubastes  or  Pasht,^  the  cat  goddess  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Thothmes  IV  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  1500  B.  C. 
To  the  Egyptians  the  cat  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun.^  Its  eyes 
were  supposed  to  vary  in  appearance  with  its  course,  and  also 

iDe  Forest,  J.  W.:  Atlantic  Month.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  556,  et.  seq. 
Also  see,  Budge,  E.  A.  W.:    The  Mummy.    Cambridge,  1893. 

2Huidekoper,  R.  S.:  The  Cat,  p.  36.    See  also  his  Bibliography,  p.  xi. 
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to  undergo  a  change  each  month,  on  account  of  which  the  cat 
was  sacred  to  the  moon.     The  persea  tree,  supposed  to  mark 
the  place  of  the  sun's  rising  on  a  mid-summer  day,  is  connected 
in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  with  a  great  cat, 
called  by  Ra,  the  chief  god.^     The  idea  of  a  "great  cat"  is 
enlarged  upon  by  Neville  who  holds  that  very  likely  the  holy  cat 
of  Bubastes  was  not  the  ordinary  domestic  cat,  but  some  larger 
animal,  either  a  wild  cat  or  a  kindly  lynx.^     Herodotus  con- 
sidered the  Bubastes  of  the  Egyptians  as  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  Artemis  or  Diana,  generally  regarded  as  a  moon  god- 
dess.   The  three  forms  of  Hecate,^  also,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  regarded  as  forms  of  the  cat  goddess,  the  divinity  of  the  in- 
tercalary festival  month  of  the  120th  year,  which  was  necessary 
to  again  bring  the  calendar  into  harmony  with  nature  and 
' '  the  will  of  the  gods. "    '  *  The  Great  Cat ' '  of  Egypt,  goddess  of 
the  extra  month,  is  also  associated  with  Artemis  by  Plutarch 
who  makes  mention  of  an  old  tradition  to  that  eflfect.     Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the   Roman   Diana,  the  Greek  Artemis  and 
the  Egyptian  Pasht  or  Bubastis  had  a  common  origin  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  some  animal.    At  least  in  these  god- 
desses we  seem  to  have  a  distant  echo  of  the  very  early  worship 
of  some  large,  possibly  a  wild  animal,  connected  with  the  moon 
and  the  chase,  which  preceded  cat  worship.    Sayce  thinks  that 
this  animal  was  probably  the  lion,  as  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  were  acquainted  with  lion.     Cats  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  from  Nubia  during  the  period  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty,  and  the  lion  of  Sikhit,    in  the  course  of  time,  was 
transformed  into  a  cat,  whose  worship  later  became  fanatical.* 

The  cat's  first  appearance  in  the  Chinese  Empire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  as  late  as  400  A.  D.  It  is  described  "a  catcher 
of  mice  and  a  slayer  of  hens."  In  India  the  house  cat  was  also 
known  from  a  very  early  period  and  it  was  called  by  a  number 
of  composite  names,  signifying  rat-eater,  mouse-enemy,  etc. 
It  also  figures  in  some  of  the  oldest  Indian  fables,^  "  always 
as  an  arrant  hypocrite,  fair  spoken  and  full  of  guile."  No 
mention  of  the  cat  appears  in  Greek  literature  until  Theocritus,® 
325  B.  C.  Coming  also  late  to  Rome,  the  cat  became  the  sym- 
bol of  liberty  and  its  image  was  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Lib- 
erty by  Tiberius  Grachus.  In  the  mythology  of  Northern  and 
Central  Europe  the  cat  also  occurs.  The  car  in  which  the 
goddess,  Freya,  took  her  journeys  is  fabled  to  have  been  drawn 

»St.  Clair,  G.:  Gentleman's  Mag.,  Vol.  CCXC,  pp.  251. 
2See  Neville:  Bubastis.    (Egypt,  Exploration  Fund.)  Vol.  I,  pp.40, 
et.  seq. 

3 See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq. 

*  Sayce,  A.  H.:  The  Religions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  pp.  144.  etseq. 

6  Cited  by  A.  Repplier.     Fireside  Sphinx. 

«De  Forest,  J.  W.:  Atlantic  Monthly.     Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  556,  et.  seq. 
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by  cats  or  leopards.  In  Northern  Europe,  especially  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  wild  cat  was  common  up  to  comparatively 
recent  times.  Dawkins  ^  concludes  from  his  explorations  in 
the  caves  in  which  the  Celts  took  refuge  from  the  Saxons,  that 
cats  were  unknown  in  Great  Britain  before  800  A.  D. 

Throughout  its  long  history  as  a  domesticated  animal,  the 
cat's  services  to  man,  of  a  material  kind,  have  been  slight.  In 
some  very  early  wall  paintings  of  Egypt  a  cat  is  represented  as 
bringing  either  fish  or  game  to  its  master  sitting  in  a  boat, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  with  the  early  Egyptians, 
cats  were  used  for  retrieving  as  well  as  keeping  down  rats  and 
mice  in  their  granaries.  In  California,  within  recent  years,  cats 
have  been  trained  to  catch  the  gopher,  a  species  of  burrowing, 
pouched  rat,  very  destructive  to  gardens  and  fields  generally.^ 

"In  the  time  of  Hoel,  the  Good,^  King  of  Wales,  who  died 
in  the  year  948,  laws  were  made  as  well  to  preserve  as  to  fix 
the  different  prices  of  animals ;  among  which  the  cat  is  in- 
cluded, as  being  at  that  period  of  great  importance,  on  account 
of  its  scarcity  and  utility." 

The  imaginary  uses  of  the  cat  have  been  far  greater  than  the 
actual,  especially  in  medicine, — mediaeval  literature  furnishing 
abundant  evidence  of  the  superstitions  in  this  respect.  Some  of 
these  cures  are  very  curious  and  evidently  connected  with 
a  belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  cat.  A  cure  for 
erysipelas^  was  to  cut  off  a  cat's  ear  and  let  the  blood  drip  on  the 
affected  part.  A  recipe  for  preserving  the  eyesight  was  to  burn 
the  head  of  a  black  cat  to  ashes  and  have  a  little  of  the  dust 
blown  into  the  eyes  three  times  a  day.  A  whitlow  could  be 
cured  by  placing  the  affected  finger  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each 
day  in  a  cat's  ear,  and  the  fat  of  the  wild  cat  was  considered  a 
remedy  for  epilepsy  and  lameness.^ 

While  the  cat  is  no  longer  an  object  of  worship,  and  the  super- 
stitions of  mediaeval  times  have  dwindled  to  a  few  luck  signs, 
the  cat  has,  in  recent  years,  become  the  object  of  much  interest 
and  cat  clubs  and  cat  shows,  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States,  have  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
These  clubs  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  breeding  of  long- 
haired and  fancy  varieties  of  cats,  but  they  have  also  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  homes  for  sick  and  stray  cats  with 
departments  for  boarding  pet  cats  in  the  absence  of  their  owners. 
In  connection  with  the  Beresford  Cat  Club,  of  Chicago,  there  is 
a  children's  cat  club  which   has  for  its  object  the  teaching  of 

iLarrabee,  W.  H.:    Pop.  Sci.  Mon.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  91. 

2 Lord,  J.  K.:    I^eisure  Hour,  July,  1867. 

^Boswick's  Quadrupeds  (cited  by  Weir,  p.  166). 

*  Henderson,  W.:    Folk  Lore  of  the  Northern  Countries,  p.  149,  et.  sea. 

6 Ross,  C.  H.:    Book  of  Cats,  pp.  60-63. 
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kindness  to  animals  bj^  awakening  in  them  an  appreciative  love 
of  cats. 

In  France,  cats  have  met  with  less  favor  than  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  them, 
and  cat  shows  have  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  Jardin 
d' Acclimation. 

That  an  animal  whose  characteristics  have  so  impressed  them- 
selves upon  man  from  the  earliest  historic  times  that  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  object  of  worship,  reverence,  fear,  love,  hate  and 
superstition  should  often  prove  an  important  factor  in  the  psy- 
chic life  of  children  is  to  be  anticipated,  and  this  the  data  of 
returns  clearly  show. 

The  material  on  which  this  study  is  based  was  collected 
chiefly  from  school  children  in  answer  to  the  following  set  of 
questions.  To  these  were  added  a  few  returns  from  normal 
school  students  who  were  asked  to  write  on  their  favorite  pet 
animal.  In  all  cases  the  animal  written  upon  was  the  free 
choice  of  the  writer. 

(i)  Why  they  preferred  it  to  others  ;  how  they  got  it ;  how  long  it 
was  kept. 

(2)  What  it  could  do,  its  brightest  thing;  can  it  talk,  understand 
or  obey  your  language ;  what  did  you  think  or  imagine  it  says? 

(3)  What  games,  if  any,  do  you  play  with  it  or  does  it  prefer;  does 
it  sing,  make  music,  or  read? 

(4)  Was  it  ever  ill,  and  if  so  what  did  you  do  for  it,  and  was  it  ap- 
preciative? 

(5)  Is  it  bad  and  what  do  you  do  then  ;  does  it  know  right  and 
wrong;  is  it  ever  sorry,  happy,  cross? 

(6)  Does  it  (a)  scold,  (b)  swear,  (c)  pity,  (d)  run  away,  (e)  fight? 
Give  instances. 

(7)  Give  its  names  and  tell  how  they  were  received ;  christening. 

(8)  Do  you  tire  of  or  forget  it,  why?  do  you  love  it;  does  it  love 
you?     Proofs  of  affection. 

(9)  Its  health,  exercise,  sleep;  what  is  its  food  and  how  fed? 

(10)  How  do  you  and  it  feel  when  separated  and  upon  return? 
Proof  that  it  misses  you. 

(11)  Did  the  pet  do  you  any  good  and  what?     State  anything  else  of  • 
interest  about  the  pet. 

(12)  What  became  of  it  at  death;  how  did  or  will  you  dispose  of  it 
at  death  ? 

The  total  number  of  returns  on  different  animals,  collected 
chiefly  by  Dr.  W.  Fowler  Bucke,  was  2,835.  Of  these,  1,655 
were  from  females  and  1,180  from  males.  804,  or  28.4%,  were 
reports  on  cats.  Of  these  804  reports  222  were  from  males  and 
582  from  females.  In  643  of  these,  ages  were  given,  and  in  the 
remaining  161  are  included  the  reminiscent  returns  chiefly 
from  normal  school  pupils  of  ages  averaging  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five.  For  convenience  these  two  classes  of  returns  have 
been  designated  A  and  B  and  are  so  used  throughout  the  paper 
wherever  a  statistical  statement  is  of  interest  though  the  quali- 
tative value  of  the  returns  is  of  far  greater  importance.     The 
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child's  own  expression  of  his  interest,  his  enthusiasm,  indiflfer- 
ence  and  emotions  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  by  any 
system  of  classification. 

The  reasons  given  for  liking  the  cat  as  a  pet  fall  mainly  into 
the  following  groups,  arranged  in  the  order  of  preference. 

Girls:  playing  qualities,  2b<^o;  catching  mice  and  rats, 
12%;  because  it  is  good,  10%;  gentle,  does  n't  scratch,  bite  or 
bark,  10%;  because  it  is  pretty,  10%;  companionship,  10%; 
had  it  so  long,  4%;  because  it  is  soft,  2%;  because  it  is  mine, 
2%;  intellectual  qualities,  2%;  because  it  purrs  and  sings,  can 
nurse  and  feed  it,  is  nice,  alive,  runs  and  climbs,  each  1%. 
Males:  Playing  qualities,  22%;  catching  rats  and  mice," 
14%;  gentle,  kind,  does  not  bite,  12%;  looks  pretty,  12%;  be- 
cause it  is  nice,  10%;  intellectual  qualities,  8% ;  because  it  is 
my  cat,  6%;  companionship,  5%;  because  it  is  good,  5%; 
memories  of  previous  pet,  4%. 

The  viayiner  in  which  children  have  obtained  pet  cats  brings 
out  certain  phases  of  the  child's  mental  and  emotional  life  which 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  from  the  child's  own  words. 

F.,  12.  "When  I  was  six  years  old,  my  sister  and  I  were  coming 
home  from  the  store,  when  we  met  a  couple  of  boys.  One  of  the  boys 
had  a  little  kitty  and  he  was  letting  it  go  as  far  as  it  would  and  then 
pulling  it  back  by  the  tail.  I  asked  him  to  give  it  to  me  and  he  did, 
so  I  took  it  home  " 

F.,  13.  "I  was  walking  along  and  a  cat  came  up  to  me  crying.  It 
looked  very  cold  and  I  took  pity  on  it  and  took  it  up  in  my  arms  and 
carried  it  home." 

M.,  12.  "  I  have  a  cat  and  I  like  him  because  he  plays  with  me.  I 
found  my  cat  in  the  street  and  I  brought  him  in  my  house  and  made 
him  my  pet." 

M.,  13.  "  I  like  my  pet  better  than  any  other  cat  because  she  kisses 
me.     I  got  it  for  a  present  and  I  have  it  yet." 

M.,  12.  "I  have  a  cat.  I  like  it  because  it  is  my  pet.  My  mother 
found  it  on  the  street  and  brought  it  home  a  year  ago." 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  ways  in  which  cats  have 
come  into  the  children's  possession. 

Boys  Girls 

A 

Given  to  me, 

Came  to  us. 

Bought  or  otherwise  procured, 

Found  it, 

Raised  it, 

Followed  me  home. 

Rescued  it, 

Two  facts  are  brought  out  clearly  in  this  connection;  the  child 
values  the  cat  because  it  is  his  own,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
cats  mentioned  in  the  returns  have  been  homeless  and  have 
been  rescued  and  adopted  by  the  child.  The  two  factors  of 
ownership  and  pity  or  sympathy  are  very  nearly   equal,  with 
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the  former  slightly  in  the  lead.  The  psychology  of  ownership^ 
can  be  traced  far  laack  in  the  animal  series  and  the  instinct  is 
exceedingly  strong  in  the  child,  as  has  been  shown  by  many 
investigators. 

According  to  Groos^  the  gathering  among  children  is  modi- 
fied and  directed  to  the  acquiring  of  things  upon  which  they 
can  exercise  their  own  motor  apparatus.  The  child's  first  ex- 
perience with  things  is  thus  mainly  co-educational  of  the  sen- 
sorium  and  in  muscular  co-ordination.  In  the  child's  exercise 
of  his  motor  apparatus  imitation  comes  to  play  a  prominent 
role  giving  color  and  range  to  the  manipulation  of  inanimate 
objects  and  is  an  inseparable  part  at  lea&t,  if  not  the  explana- 
tion of  his  anthropomorphic  tendencies.  With  the  boys  these 
anthropomorphic  tendencies  are  more  often  mechanical  ^  and 
constructive ;  with  girls  more  often  humanistic.  When  the 
motor  apparatus  becomes  directed  to  a  living  animal,  the  range 
of  anthropomorphic  possibilities  becomes  much  larger.  Less 
now  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  child.  His  ownership  now 
passes  to  the  control  of  an  extra  centre  of  activity,  purpose  and 
will.  He  becomes  the  law  giver.  All  the  humanistic  quali- 
ties projected  into  inanimate  objects,  in  the  living  animal  have  a 
real  basis.  This  tinge  of  reality  is  of  the  greatest  educational  ad- 
vantage for  the  pseudo-mature,  practical  character  of  the  child. 

Concerning  the  second  factor  in  the  child's  acquisition  of  the 
cat ;  namely,  its  domestication,  very  little  is  known  as  to  how 
this  was  first  accomplished  in  our  most  commonplace  animals, 
the  dog.  the  horse,  the  cow,  etc. 

Tradition  and  myth  offer  many  ingenious  explanations,  but 
scientifically  as  to  the  when,  the  where,  and  how  domestication 
took  place,  we  are  in  the  dark.  The  significance  of  domestica- 
tion; the  role  it  has  played  in  the  evolution  of  civilized  man  is 
inestimable,  as  Professor  Shaler*  and  others  have  well  shown. 
We  are  able  also  to  read  from  the  bones  of  our  most  common 
domestic  animals,  in  the  strata  of  earth  the  stages  they  have 
passed  through  along  with  the  ancestors  of  man  in  the  process 
of  evolution.  Reading  backward  from  the  present  forms  of 
these  creatures,  we  can  see  how  the  artificial  .selection  of  useful 
qualities  by  man  has  varied  primitive  structure  and  disposition. 
All  this  we  know  with  comparative  exactness,  but  it  fails  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  question  of  man's  first  friendly  rela- 
tions with  animals. 

^  Kline  and  France:  The  Psychology  of  Ownership,  Ped.  Sent.,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  327. 

'^Groos,  K.:  Spiele  der  Menschen,  p.  90,  et  seq. 

8 See  "Curiosity,"  Ped.  Sent.,  vSept.,  1903,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall  and 
Theodate  L.  Smith. 

♦Shaler,  N.  S.:  Domesticated  Animals. 
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Over  against  the  extreme  utilitarian  view  of  the  first  domes- 
tication of  animals,  Dr.  Chamberlain  ^  has  suggested  another, 
or  at  least  a  modification;  namely,  that  the  first  animals  to  be 
domesticated,  themselves  took  the  initial  step  in  the  process. 
Certain  animals  found  it  advantageous  to  live  near  to  and  fol- 
low  primitive   man.     They  performed   for   him  a   service  by 
removing  for  their  own  food   the  refuse  of  the  hunt  which  he 
had  thrown  away.     The  wolf  became  a  camp  follower,  because 
he  found  it  for  his  advantage  to  do  so   and  gradually  became 
more  dog  like.     The  ancestors  of  the  cat  perhaps  did  the  same 
thing ;   favored  by  woman  who  has  domesticated  her,  the  cat 
took  her    place  almost    uninvited,  very  likely,  at  the  family 
hearth.    In  some  such  way  as  this,  almost  before  primitive  man 
relized  the  importance  of  what  had  taken   place,  the  animal 
may  have  been  already  at  his  fireside,  practically  domesticated. 
The  picture  which  Professor  Chamberlain  gives  of  what  probably 
took  place  in  man's  first  friendly  relations  with  animals,  is  exactly 
the  picture  of  the  cats' s  relations  with  mankind  to-day,  and  as 
far  back  as  it  can  be   traced.     Best  fitted  of  all   the  carnivora, 
as  Mivart  and  others  have  shown,  to  lead  an  independent  life, 
after  thousands  of  years  of  association  with  man.  still  possess- 
ing unchanged  its  primitive  character  and  structure,  quickly 
and  easily  reverting  to  its  wild  state,  attached   more  to  places 
than  dependent  on  individuals,  as  is  the  dog,  the  most  useless 
to  her  host  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  cat  still  is  the  guest  of 
man,  because  she  finds  it  to  her  advantage  and  not  because  she 
must.     If  such  a  hypothesis  applies  to  man's  first  domesticated 
animals,  the  child's  partial  domestication  of  the  cat  is  very 
analogous. 

The  naming.  In  83%  of  the  returns  the  name  of  the  cat 
was  mentioned.     672  named  cats  were  reported. 

The  larger  part  of  these  names  were  those  of  persons  either 
friends  or  of  .some  noted  person,  a  few  of  these  being  given  be- 
cause of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  person, 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  name  was  chosen  either  because  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged  or  the  name  itself  was  liked.  Nam- 
ing from  color  was  common,  as  were  also  names  indicating  cer- 
tain physical  characteristics.  Examples  of  these  different  types 
of  names  are 

"Dewey,  because  he  was  a  fighter."  "  Murphy,  because  I  like  that 
name."  "  Tony,  because  I  knew  a  little  boy  of  that  name  who  was 
mischievous."  "  Nancy,  after  a  cat  that  died."  "  Floss,  after  a  girl  I 
like."  "  Dirty-face,  because  his  face  is  always  dirty."  "  Mittens,  be- 
cause it  has  white  feet." 

The  chief  fact  brought  out  by  the  naming  is  that  children 
universally  recognize  the  cat  as  a  distinct  individuality,  and 

^Lecture  course — unpublished 
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many  of  the  names  are  given  for  precisely  the  same  reasons 
which  we  can  trace  in  many  of  our  most  common  family  names. 
In  primitive  thought  the  name  was  often  identified  with  the 
person  or  thing  it  represented  and  even  became  a  separate  entity 
with  an  existence  of  its  own.-^ 

A  few  instances  of  christening  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
cats  are  reported  and  though,  doubtless,  imitation  plays  a  large 
part  in  these,  they  also  emphasize  the  importance  which  the 
child  attaches  the  name. 

Activities  of  the  Cat.  The  children's  reports  concerning 
things  that  a  cat  can  do  form  the  largest  and  most  varied  sec- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  activities  reported  range  from  the 
most  trivial  to  the  most  marvelous,  with  every  shade  of  diflfer- 
entiation  between,  all  expressed  with  equal  sincerity  and  can- 
dor. Anthropomorphisms  stand  out  at  every  turn.  The  forms 
of  activity  which  have  most  impressed  the  child  are  here  given 
in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance;  the  cat  plays, 
catches  mice  and  rats,  jumps,  sits,  stands,  lies  down,  chases  or 
follows,  climbs,  scratches,  bites.  The  first  three  of  these  activi- 
ties, playing,  catching  rats  and  mice  and  jumping  have  much 
the  largest  per  cent,  of  mentions  and  are  described  with  the 
greatest  detail.  That  the  interest  in  the  cat's  hunting  instincts 
should  be  more  emphasized  by  boys  than  by  girls  is  in  accord- 
ance with  other  investigations  along  this  line.  Both  boys  and 
girls  are  impressed  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  cat,  its  great 
variety  and  activity  of  movement  of  which  they  are  passive 
spectators,  the  play  of  the  child  with  the  cat  being  quite  a  dif- 
ferent phase  of  the  subject. 

The  girls'  sympathies  seem  somewhat  broader  as  they  extend 
to  the  mice,  rats  and  birds  which  the  cat  catches,  while  the 
boys'  are  focussed  on  the  .success  of  the  cat.  The  more  highly 
specialized  activities  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  girl.  The 
fact  of  the  cat's  power  to  scratch  and  bite  is  mentioned  in  only 
a  small  per  cent,  of  the  papers.  One  very  marked  feature  of 
the  child's  reaction  to  the  general  activities  of  his  pet  cat  is  the 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  most  insignificant  positions 
and  actions;  only  a  passing  glance  at  the  things  which  the  child 
records  with  such  exactness  is  required  to  demonstrate  that 
the  child  is  a  most  minute  observer  of  movement  and  spatial 
position.  The  analogue  of  this  phenomenon  is  very  apparent  in 
the  large  extant  body  of  the  most  popular  animal  superstitions. 
With  cat  superstitions,  only  in  a  relatively  small  degree  does 
color — as  the  black  cat  with  her  powers  for  good  or  ill  play  a 
part.  The  part  that  number  plays  is  also  comparatively  small. 
The  most  essential  elements  appear  to  be  insignificant  actions 


iSayce,  A.  H.:    Religious  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  p.  219. 
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and  positions  to  which  are  attached  great  importance.  If  this 
class  of  superstitions  is  typical,  the  race,  at  least  the  race  at  the 
stage  of  development  where  superstitions  of  this  class  had  their 
birth,  is  also  a  minute  observer  of  motion  and  position. 

Two  factors  have  probably  played  the  principal  role  in  lead- 
ing up  to  this  class  of  superstitions.  First,  man  with  his 
long  training  as  an  arboreal  creature,  in  escaping  from  more 
ferocious  animals  needed  keen  powers  for  observing  the  slight 
movements  of  his  enemy  concealed  by  the  foliage  and  its  own 
markings.  Quite  possibly  this  power  of  perceiving  very  slight 
movements,  if  we  are  warranted  in  postulating  the  existence  of 
such  a  power,  was  one  of  the  prime  survival  factors  of  our  an- 
thropoid ancestors.  The  keener  vision  of  the  savage  for  detect- 
ing concealed  animals,  and  fish  swimming  in  streams  and  lakes, 
may  be  due  to  a  like  keenness  of  vision  for  slight  movements. 

Ferrari,  after  a  series  of  careful^  observations,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  so  called  thought-reading  is  to  be  explained 
as  an  extreme  delicacy  of  vision  for  slight  mimetic  movements 
which,  according  to  the  well  established  law  that  all  thought 
tends  to  express  itself  in  motion,  are  always  taking  place, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  keenest  normal  observer. 

Hardly  less  imperative  for  the  survival  of  our  arboreal  ances- 
tors must  have  been  the  quick  and  accurate  estimation  of  dis- 
tance and  position  in  the  enormous  jumps  at  great  heights 
from  limb  to  limb,  or  tree  to  tree;  and  for  which  the  monkey 
tribe  are  still  noted. 

Besides  its  use  in  escaping  from  enemies,  a  second  character- 
istic which  tended  to  perpetuate  and  fix  this  keenness  of  vision 
for  slight  movements  and  spatial  position,  was  the  great  fact  of 
animism;  endowing  all  movement  with  the  soul,  intelligence, 
and  purpose. 

It  is  from  such  soil  as  this  that  superstitions  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  few  examples  here  given  spring:^ 

"Thrice  the  brindle  cat  has  mewed,"'  significant  of  evil 
about  to  befall  the  household. 

If  a  cat  chanced  to  jump  over  a  coffin,  she  must  be  immedi- 
ately killed,  or  great  misfortune  was  sure  to  follow. 

^Ferrari,  J.  C.  :  La  Divination  de  la  Pensee,  Rep.  4th  International 
Congress  of  Psychology,  Paris,  1901. 

2 Collected  by  Weir,  H.  (Our  cats);  Lawrence,  R.  M.  (The  Magic  of 
the  Horseshoe)  ;  Henderson,  W.  (Folklore  of  the  Northern  Countries) 
and  others,  principally  from  Hone,  "  Every  Day  Book,"  Vol.  I;  Dyer, 
T.  F.  T.,  "English  Folklore;"  Milton,  "  Astrologaster ;  "  Erasmus 
Darwin,  "Signs  of  Foul  Weather;  "  Herrick's  "  Hesperides;  "  John 
Shaw,  "Speculum  Munde"  (Cambridge,  1643);  Harland  and  Wilkin- 
son, "Lancashire  Folklore;"  Edwards's  "Old  English  Customs;" 
Bourn  and  Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities,"  etc. 

3 Shakespeare:  "  Macbeth,"  Act  IV,  Scene  i. 
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If  a  cat  sneezed  on  a  wedding  day  she  brought  good  luck  to 
the  bride. 

The  cat  ' '  useth  therefore  to  wash  her  face  with  her  paw, 
and  it  is  observed  by  some  that  if  she  put  her  feet  beyond  the 
crown  of  her  head  in  this  kind  of  washing,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain." 

If  a  kitten  comes  to  a  house  in  the  morning,  it  is  lucky;  if 
in  the  evening,  it  portends  evil  of  some  kind,  unless  it  stays  to 
prevent  it. 

If  a  cat  tears  at  cushions,  carpets,  etc. ,  or  is  generally  uneasy 
and  runs  about,  she  is  raising  a  wind.  Hence  the  expression, 
"Busy's  a  cat  in  a  gale  of  wind."  This  superstition  is  still 
widely  prevalent  in  seacoast  towns,  on  Cape  Cod,  and  else- 
where. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  and  significant  to  find 
that  the  child  is  still  attracted  and  charmed  by  the  most  com- 
monplace and  insignificant  movements  of  his  pet.  And  any 
position  it  takes,  whether  lying,  standing,  or  sitting  is  a  center 
of  interest. 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  cat  are  an  important  consideration 
with  boys  and  much  less  so  with  girls.  With  the  boys,  fight- 
ing is  not  only  more  frequentlj''  mentioned  but  is  generally 
glorified  as  a  feline  accomplishment  of  high  order.  Girls  are 
somewhat  interested  in  cat  fights,  but  from  a  different  point  of 
view  ;  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  one  worsted  often  leading  to 
a  rescue,  while  the  boys  sympathize  with  the  victor.  With 
boys,  interest  in  cat  fights  increases  from  eight  to  fifteen  and 
decreases  in  girls  of  the  same  ages,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Ages 

8 

9 

ID 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Boys 

37% 

12 

27 

36 

31 

40 

46 

60 

Girls 

30 

24 

18 

26 

21 

19 

21 

14 

The  attitude  of  the  children  toward  cat  fights  is  best  brought 
out  by  quotations  from  the  returns. 

M.,  14.  "  He  often  fought  with  other  cats  but  probably  on  account 
of  his  size  ;  he  was  generally  victorious." 

F.  "I  can  remember  its  fighting  but  once  and  that  was  in  self  de- 
fence. A  dog  came  in  the  yard  and  we  had  a  box  outside  for  the  cat 
and  the  cat  was  in  the  box.  The  dog  came  by  the  hole  in  the  box  and 
began  to  worry  the  cat,  and  the  cat  fought  in  its  own  defence." 

F.  "Sometimes  he  would  be  gone  two  or  three  days.  When  he 
came  back  he  would  be  all  battered  up  from  fighting.  A  piece  was 
once  taken  out  of  his  tail,  his  eyes  were  often  banged,  his  ears  often 
had  bits  taken  out  of  them.  He  had  a  lame  leg  and  this  invariably 
would  be  much  lamer  after  one  of  his  expeditions." 

M.,  15.  "  My  Dewey  fights  whenever  he  gets  a  chance  to  fight.  I 
guess  he  has  had  a  fight  with  every  cat  around  our  neighborhood." 

M.,  II.     "  It  can  fight  like  fury  when  it  gets  mad." 

M.,  15.    "It  could  fight  like  a  demon." 

A  large  and  important  group  of  plays  are  those  in  which  the 
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child  and  the  cat  play  together.  The  main  types  of  special 
games  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  percentages  are 
based  on  the  total  number  of  both  A  and  B  classes. 

Boys.      Girls. 

Plays  with  balls,  marbles,  spools,  wads  of  paper,  etc.,  17%         21 
Runs  after  string,  spools,  paper,  meat,  apples,  etc.,  tied 

to  a  string,  9              8 

Hide  and  Seek,  6            12 

Dressing  it  up  in  doll's  clothes,  etc.,  5 

In  addition  to  the  cases  given  in  the  table  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  unclassified  cases  of  which  the  following  are  examples. 

(Boys):  "  I  always  put  butter  on  her  feet  when  I  want  to  have  fun  ;  " 
"  I  put  it  under  a  newspaper  and  then  tap  on  the  paper  and  it  tries  to 
catch  my  fingers  ;  "  "I  put  paper  shoes  on  him  ;  "  "I  play  leap  frog 
with  my  cat;  "  "I  play  catcher  with  it."  (Girls)  :  "We  play  with  a 
brass  ring  and  the  cat  will  put  his  paws  through;  "  "I  play  house 
with  it ;  "  "  When  we  play  school  it  plays  with  me  and  sits  in  order  ;  " 
"I  tie  paper  to  its  tail  and  it  tries  to  catch  it ;  "  "I  take  the  cats  paw 
and  pretend  to  be  playing  he  is  playing  on  the  piano,  and  then  he 
purs  ;  "  "  My  cat  liked  to  be  nursed,  and  he  was  so  lazy  that  nothing 
suited  him  better  than  to  be  laid  in  my  doll's  carriage  and  drawn 
around." 

Anthropo7norphisnis  and  Moods.  The  following  section  tends 
to  give  the  cat  a  very  definite  personality.  It  becomes  quite 
human,  not  merely  on  its  intellectual  side,  but  it  is  also  addicted 
to  varying  circumstantial  moods. 

Many  children  interpret  the  mewing,  purring,  movements  of 
the  eyes  and  tail,  and  other  specialized  motor  activities  as  cat 
language,  and  unhesitatingly  translate  it  into  their  own  speech. 
The  cat  says:  "  I  want  some  milk,"  "thank  you,"  "come 
and  play,"  "  I  love  you,"  "  please  give  me  a  drink  of  water," 
"  please  give  me  my  dinner,"  "  don't  be  cross  to  me,"  "  open 
the  door,"  "I  am  sorry,  I  won't  do  it  again."  Older  children 
sometimes  limit  their  statements  by  saying  that  they  "imagine 
the  cat  says,"  etc.,  but  the  majority  of  the  younger  children 
have  perfect  faith  that  in  its  own  way  the  cat  does  talk  and  ex- 
presses sentiments  which  the  child  regards  as  similar  to  his  own. 

M.,  12.    "  I  imagine  he  is  calling  his  friends." 

M.,  12.  "  When  you  let  it  in  it  will  thank  you  with  a  meow  and 
then  walk  away  gracefully." 

F.  "  My  pet  cats  always  seemed  to  have  remarkable  powers.  At 
least  I  thought  so.  They  could  do  anything  I  wished  them  to  do.  If 
I  wanted  one  of  them  to  sing  or  talk  and  she  would  not  do  it,  I  would 
squeeze  her  just  hard  enough  to  make  her  mew  or  growl,  and  interpret 
the  sound  into  the  desired  song  or  speech." 

F.  "  I  thought  my  cat  could  read.  Because  I  would  take  his  paw 
and  point  to  a  word  and  by  this  I  thought  he  was  reading." 

F.,  9.  After  I  shook  it  I  said,  "Do  you  understand  me?"  and  it 
nodded  its  head  "Yes,"  or  "  No." 

F.  "  When  playing  house  and  my  kitten  talked  I  used  to  think  it 
sometimes  said  it  was  hungry,  or  sleepy,  or  ill.  I  also  imagined  it 
sometimes  asked  me  to  lay  it  in  my  cradle  and  not  to  hold  it  so  much." 
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Champflury  says  63  different  myows  have  been  counted,  but 
notation  of  them  is  difl&cult.  One,  however,  would  appear  to 
mean  ' '  Are  you  coming  ?  "  ^ 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  a  naturahst  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
made  himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots  by  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  animal  language.  He  devoted 
two  years  to  the  study  of  crow  language,  and  even  attempted 
to  translate  a  nightingale's  song.  From  his  researches  into  the 
language  of  cats  as  compared  \^'ith  dogs,  he  says,  "  Its  claws, 
and  the  power  of  climbing  trees  which  its  claws  give  it,  furnish 
the  cat  with  resources  of  experience  and  ideas  denied  the  dog. 
The  cat  also  has  the  advantage  of  a  language  which  has  the 
same  vowels  as  pronounced  by  the  dog,  and  with  six  conso- 
nants in  addition,  m,  n.  g,  h,  v,  and  f.  '■ 

Cats  Sifig.  The  cat's  singing  powers  are  brought  out  in  not 
quite  a  quarter  of  the  returns. 

Boys.  "  It  purrs  ;  "  "it  hums  ;  "  "  it  would  go  purr,  purr  ;  "  "  siugs 
when  I  pet  it ;  "  "  my  cat  sings  and  purrs  in  a  cats  way;  "  "  seems  to 
make  music  for  me  when  lying  down;  "  "can  make  enough  music 
when  in  a  fight;  "  "can  sing  and  make  all  kinds  of  music;  "  "at 
night  he  sings  on  the  back  fence  ;  "  "  can't  sing,  but  can  make  music 
by  walking  on  the  key  board   of  the  piano  a  half  hour  at  a  time." 

Girls.  "  It  sings  three  times  a  day;  "  "it  purrs  an  awful  lot  every 
day;  "  "  when  it  was  purring  you  would  think  it  was  singing;  " 
"  sings,  and  it  sounds  very  much  like  music ;  "  "  sings  in  its  own  lan- 
guage ;  "  "  sings  from  morning  till  night ;  "  "  sings  in  cat  fashion  ;  " 
"  sings  if  pleased  with  anything  ;  "  "  sings  lovely  tunes  ;  "  "it  makes 
a  loud  noise  ;  "  "I  always  thought  that  when  the  kitten  would  purr 
softly  it  was  singing  and  was  also  happy ;  my  cats  had  to  like  music 
because  I  did,  and  any  cat  who  would  not  play  the  piano  was  forced 
to  do  it.  I  would  sit  and  take  the  cat  in  my  lap  and  make  her  play. 
I  enjoyed  this,  but  not  so  with  them  ;  "  "  my  greatest  delight  was  to 
hear  her  purr,  and  I  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  a  trick  and  used  to 
rub  her  nose  to  make  her  do  it." 

That  cats  are  appreciative  of  kind  treatment,  are  happy, 
sorry,  cross,  sympathetic,  and  show  gratitude  or  bear  grudges, 
is  clearly  brought  out  b}'  the  returns.  They  scold  and  some- 
times swear,  resent  ill  treatment  and  are  thankful  for  good 
care.  Among  the  descriptive  expressions  used  in  the  returns 
are : 

"  It  is  glad  when  I  do  anything  for  it ;"  "  looks  as  if  it  is  trying  to 
thank  me  ;"  "  when  I  am  cross  to  it  it  tries  to  pay  me  back  ;"  "  it  is 
cross  when  I  pull  its  tail ;"  "  scolds  when  he  has  a  mouse  ;"  "I  suppose 
that  my  cat  swears  in  cat  language;"  "if  I  scold  it  it  scolds  back 
again;"  "  scolds  at  dogs;"  "  is  sorr)' when  it  does  wrong ;"  "  sorry  for 
me  when  I  cried  ;"  "  happy  when  she  has  a  mouse;"  "  scolds  at  dogs  ;" 
"  sometimes  scolds  her  kittens." 

About  half  of  those  answering  the  syllabi  think  that  the  cat 
understands  words. 

"  My  cat  can  understand  every  word  I  say  to  him  and  will  mind  me." 

1  Horn,  Mrs.  C:    Spectator,  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  97  (1885). 
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"  When  I  talk  to  it  it  seems  to  understand  me  because  it  tries  to  an- 
swer and  always  obeys  me."  "  I  know  it  understands  because  when  I 
say,  '  there  goes  a  mouse,'  it  will  run  around  the  house.  It  under- 
stands 'get  down,'  'get  up,'  '  go  away,'  'come  in,'  'sit  down,'  etc." 
"  When  I  tell  her  not  to  look  at  the  bird  she  stops  right  away  ;  "  "I 
think  she  understands  because  when  she  has  done  wrong  and  I  scold 
her,  she  looks  at  me  with  a  sorrowful  look  and  licks  my  hand." 

Belief  in  the  altruistic  emotions  of  the  cat  seems  to  be  less 
common  than  in  the  egoistic  emotions,  pit}'  being  mentioned 
in  the  two  classes  of  returns  only  in  the  following  per  cents. 
A.     Boys     7%;      girls     8%.  _B.     Males,  15%;  females  13%. 

Characteristic  expressions  of  this  belief  are  "  It  pities  other 
things  that  have  not  a  good  home  ;  "  "  Seems  to  pity  a  person 
who  is  sick;"  "  When  I  cry  it  pities  me  verymuch;"  "I 
think  he  pitied  other  cats  when  they  were  hurt ;  "  "  pities  me 
when  I  get  punished." 

Thus  the  child  projects  upon  his  pet  the  feelings,  moods,  dis- 
position, and  intelligence  which  he  himself  possesses.  The 
law  of  animism,  which  Tylor,  Brinton,  and  others  have  identi- 
fied in  the  savage  is  true  in  the  child  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  child's  anthropomorphizing  of  his  cat  is  twofold.  Beside 
the  projection  of  his  own  feeling  and  intelligence,  his  relation 
to  his  parents  suggests  to  him  a  similar  relation  as  existing  be- 
tween the  pet  and  himself. 

That  the  cat,  anthropomorphized  along  much  the  same  lines 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  child,  has  made  and  left  an  in- 
delible impression  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race  is  well  at- 
tested by  its  prevalence  in  m^'th  and  legend,  as  well  as  a  large 
body  of  proverbs,   witticisms,   popular  sayings,   etc.,    many  of 
which  are  still  current.    With  the  child  these  anthropomorphisms 
are  passing  impressions  of  a  short  period  ;  in  the  race  their  in- 
fluence is  long  dominant.     With  the  child  they  are  plastic  and 
varying  to  the  fancy;  in  the  race,  stiffened  into  myth,  legend, 
and  proverb,  they  are  factors  in  the  serious  business  of  life.     A 
few  examples  of  the  large  extant  body  of  cat  proverbs  and  popu- 
lar sayings  are  the  following  :   ' '  The  cat  invites  the  mouse  to 
her  feast."      "  Two  cats  and  a  mouse,  two  wives  in  one  house, 
two  dogs  and  one  bone  never  agree. "     "  When  the  weasel  and 
the  cat  makes  a  marriage  it  is  very  ill  presage."   (When  ene- 
mies council  together,  let  honest  folk  beware. )    ' '  The  more 
you  rub  a  cat  on  the  back  the  higher  she  sets  up  her  tail." 
(Praise  the  vain  and  they  are  more  than  pleased.)     "  When 
the  cat  winketh,  little  wots  the  mouse  what  the  cat  thinketh." 
"  He  looks  like  the  wild  cat  out  of  a  bush."   (Fiercely  afraid.) 
"  Fain  would  the  cat  fish  eat,  but  she  is  loth  to  wet  her  feet." 
"  Cats  hide  their  claws."      "  Honest  as  the  cat  when  the  meat 
is  out  of  reach."      "To  love  as  a  cat  loves  mustard"  (not  at 
all) .     "  Well  might  the  cat  wink  when  both  her  eyes  were  out, ' ' 
(Those  bribed  are  worse  than  blind),  etc. 
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Ethical  Interpretations.  One  of  the  most  clear  cut  and  spon- 
taneous phases  brought  out,  is  that  of  the  cat's  bad  behavior 
on  occasions.  The  child  earl}' comes  to  feel  himself  the  master 
and  law-giver  of  his  world.  The  variety  of  children's  punish- 
ments, which  fall  into  well  marked  groups,  indicates  that  boys' 
punishments  are  more  often  abrupt  and  severe  ;  the  girls  more 
frequently  resort  to  moral  suasion.  The  boys'  range  of  punish- 
ment is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  girls';  the  ^\x\, par  excel- 
leyice,  is  the  disciplinarian.  In  this  phase,  very  prominent  is 
the  factor  already  noted,  of  the  child's  reasoning  from  the  rela- 
tion which  he  holds  to  his  parents,  and  projecting  similar  con- 
ditions upon  his  pet. 

Cats  are  bad  occasionally  in  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  re- 
ported cases. 

A.     Boys     33%;  girls      37%.  B.     Males  43% ;  females  47%. 

In  most  cases  the  standard  by  which  the  cat's  acts  are  judged 
is  a  purely  objective  one,  and  intention  is  not  taken  into  account, 
though  a  few  children  offer  some  apology  and  say  the  cat 
"  didn't  mean  to  do  harm."  In  very  few  cases,  however,  are 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  cat  taken  into  account,  and  though 
catching  rats  and  mice  is  often  accounted  a  virtue,  the  catching 
of  birds  is  designated  as  badness.  It  may  be  that  in  this  moral 
objectivity,  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  regime  to  which  the  child 
himself  is  subjected,  for  it  is  unfortunately  too  common  to  find 
children  who  regard  an  accident  to  their  clothing  or  to  property 
as  on  the  same  plane  with  a  moral  offence,  because  the  same 
punishment  is  meted  out  to  both.  This  objectivity  of  the  moral 
standard  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  returns. 

"Jumped  at  me;"  "would  fight  a  little  rooster ;  "  "bad  habit  of 
jumping  into  your  lap;"  "steals  meat;"  "plays  with  the  stand 
covers;"  "takes  my  small  chickens;"  "upset  a  bottle  of  varnish 
over  him  ;  "  "  jumps  upon  the  chairs  when  we  are  eating  ;  "  "  tore  the 
lace  curtains  ;  "  "bit  me  very  badly  ;  "  "  he  has  one  fault  and  that  is 
he  likes  to  steal  whenever  he  can  ;  "  "  tore  up  my  music  ;  "  "  knocked 
the  flowers  down  ;  "  "  pulls  my  dress  while  I  am  eating  ;  "  "  when  bad 
it  would  hang  its  head  ;  "  "  stole  fish  ;  "  "  broke  a  beautiful  plant  that 
belonged  to  mother  ;  "  "I  was  angry  when  she  would  n't  point  to  the 
figures  when  I  asked  her  to." 

About  the  same  per  cent,  of  the  returns  reporting  occasional 
departures  from  the  path  of  moral  rectitude  in  the  cat,  also  in- 
dicate very  definite  lines  of  punishment  for  feline  misdemeanors. 
A.     Boys     21% ;  girls     30%.  B.     Males  33% ;  females  46%. 

The  kinds  of  punishment  reported  may  be  classified  under 
four  heads :  corporal  punishments  (whipped,  licked,  switched, 
spanked,  slapped,  smacked,   hit,  kicked,  shook);  deprivation, 
either  of  food  or  liberty;  moral  suasion  (threatened,  scolded, 
reasoned  with);  exclusion  (turned  out  of  doors,  chased,  etc.). 
Beside  these,  several  cases  were  reported  in  which  the  kind  of 
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punishment   was  indefinite.      These  distinctions  are  brought 
out  in  the  following  table. 

Males.  Females. 

Corporal  punishment,                                         15%  45% 

Deprivation,                                                             3  8 

Moral  Suasion,                                                        2  16 

Exclusion,                                                                I  6 

Indefinite,                                                              i  4 

In  about  one-third  of  the  returns,  cats  are  reported  as  know- 
ing right  from  wrong. 

A.     Boys    25%;  girls    237o.  B.     Males  357o ;  females  41%. 

Very  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  B 
class  of  returns  representing  reminiscence,  than  of  the  A  class, 
representing  children  largely  before  adolescence,  are  positive 
for  the  cat's  distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  Before  adoles- 
cence the  child  apparently  thinks  little  about  the  rightness  and 
wrongness  of  acts  as  such.  As  we  have  seen,  the  child  sense  of 
ownership  of  inanimate  objects  is  strong,  passing  into  a  sense 
of  control  of  activity  when  the  living  animal  takes  the  place  of 
the  inanimate  object.  Reasoning  from  his  own  sense  of  owner- 
ship or  control,  and  his  relation  to  his  parents,  the  child  derives 
a  sense  of  authority  based  largely  on  superior  strength.  Right 
and  wrong  become  mainly  adherence  to,  and  transgressions  of, 
this  central  conception  of  authority.  This  character  of  the 
child's  idea  of  right  and  wrong  may  be  seen  in  a  few  typical  cases. 

F.,  13.   "When  grandma  whipped  him  it  made  me  very  cross,  be- 
cause I  was  the  mistress  of  the  cat  and  ought  to  punish  him." 

M.    "  He  knew  better  because  when  he  got  upon  the  table  I  shouted 
and  he  gave  me  a  sort  of  sheepish  look  and  got  down." 

M.    "  It  knew  it  was  wrong  for  when  I  whipped  him  he  would  go 
under  the  stove  and  lie  down." 

F.    "  Because  it  would,  if  not  doing  right,  hold  its  head  down  in 
such  a  guilty  manner." 

F.    "Knows,  because  when  it  is  watching  my  bird  I  just  speak  Dewey, 
and  it  turns  its  back  on  it." 

F.    "  He  would  sneak  up  to  the  table  for  meat,  and  when  mamma 
looked  at  him  he  would  jump  down." 

F.  "  She  knew,  for  she  looked  very  much  ashamed  when  she  had 
done  wrong." 

F.  "  Would  look  around  to  see  if  any  one  was  watching,  then  sneak, 
and  if  caught  would  run  and  hide." 

F.  "  Knew,  for  when  it  was  caught  it  would  try  to  act  very  inno- 
cent." 

The  analogue  of  this  phase  of  the  reports  is  very  apparent 
in  the  old  conception  of  animals  as  moral  beings,  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  moral  or  immoral  quality  of  their  acts.  Conjura- 
tion of  vermin  was  common,  usually  in  the  name  of  St.  Ger- 
trude, the  first  abbess  of  Nivelle  in  Belgium,  and  also  the 
patron  saint  of  travellers  and  cats,  and  protectress  against  the 
ravages  of  the  small  rpdent.^ 

^Lawrence,  R.  M.:  The  Magic  of  the  Horseshoe,  p.  308. 
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Legal  proceedings  were  common  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  against  rats  and  mice,  bulls,  oxen, 
cows,  mares,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  dogs,  moles,  leeches,  cater- 
pillars, and  various  reptiles.^  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
claims  full  power  to  anathematize  all  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  founding  its  authority  on  the  Scriptures ;  as,  cursing 
the  serpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden;  ^  cursing  the  barren  fig  tree 
by  Jesus;  ^  and  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ; 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it;*  if  an  ox  gore  a 
man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die,  then  the  ox  shall  be  surely 
stoned  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten  ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
ox  shall  be  quit,  etc/ 

In  the  code  of  L,ycurgus,  and  also  in  that  of  Draco,  provision 
was  made  for  the  formal  trial  of  animals  for  misdemeanors.®  A 
vestige  of  this  belief  is  found  in  that  now  obsolete  term  of  En- 
glish law,  "deodand,"  meaning,  according  to  Blackstone,  "a 
personal  chattel  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death 
of  a  rational  creature,"  and  for  that  reason  given  to  God  ;  that 
is,  forfeited  to  the  Crown  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

From  the  writings  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  Leonard  Vair,  it 
appears  that  in  certain  districts  of  Spain,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  inhabitants  wished  to  drive  away  grasshoppers 
or  noxious  vermin,  they  chose  a  conjurer  as  judge  and  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  the  defendants,  with  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
who  demanded  justice  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  community. 
The  mischief-makers  were  finally  declared  guilty,''  and  either 
duly  anathematized,  or  formally  excommunicated. 

At  this  period,  also,  prosecutions  of  pigs,  or  sows  guilty  of 
devouring  their  young,  were  common.  Barthelemew  Chasse- 
nee,  a  famous  French  advocate  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first 
won  distinction  by  the  originalty  of  his  pleas  in  defense  of  some 
rats,  in  a  notable  trial  at  Autun.  He  represented  to  the  judge 
that  his  clients  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obey  the  summons 
issued  to  them  by  the  court,  owing  to  their  being  obliged  to 
traverse  a  region  abounding  in  cats,  who  were,  moreover,  es- 
pecially alert,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings.* 

This  conception  of  the  cat  as  a  responsible  moral  agent  was 
a  factor,  doubtless,  in  the  part  it  has  played  in  witchcraft.     A 

1  Evans,  E.  P.:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  LIV,  1884. 

2  Genesis  3  :  14. 

8  Matthew  21  :  19. 

*  Genesis  9:5. 
^Exodus  21  :  28. 

^Lindsay,  W.  h-'-  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

'  Barriere  :  Mythology.    Theirs,  J.  B.:  Traites  des  Superstitions. 

*  Duval,  L.:  R61e  des  Croyances  populaireS  dans  la   protection  dea 
anitnaux,  1889. 
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second  factor^  entering  in  the  complex  witchcraft  psychosis,  is 
the  peculiar  gleaming  quality  of  the  cat's  eyes,  which  Hender- 
son suggests  as  the  cause  of  connection  with  the  weather  and 
of  its  supernatural  powers. "'^ 

Mutual  Sympathy.  This  phase  of  the  reports  is  interesting 
in  that  it  reverses,  at  least  as  far  as  the  child's  view  of  the  situ- 
ation goes,  the  current  verdict  most  often  pronounced  upon  the 
cat,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  very  deeply  attached  to  places  and  haunts, 
but  that  its  attachment  to  persons  is  very  .slight.  Professor 
Shaler  voices  a  widespread  opinion  among  some  naturalists 
when  he  says,  "The  most  peculiar  quahty  in  the  mind  of  cats 
is  the  intense  way  in  which  they  cling  to  a  well-known  locality. ' ' 
"  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  authentic  instances  which  go 
to  show  the  existence  in  cats  of  any  real  love  for  their  ma.sters." 
Quite  different  is  the  child's  version  of  the  matter. 

About  one-half  of  the  returns  make  definite  statements  in 
regard  to  the  natural  affection  between  the  child  and  the  cat, 
and  incidentally  bring  out  the  child's  idea  of  love  and  tests  of 
afiection, 

"  He  shows  that  he  loves  me  because  he  is  always  ready  to  please 
me  ;  "  "  when  I  come  home  it  is  glad  ;  "  "  when  I  go  away  it  cries  ;  " 
"  I  love  him  and  I  can  tell  he  loves  me  by  the  looks  of  his  "eyes  ;  "  "It 
likes  to  stay  with  me  better  than  with  any  one  else ;  "  ''  When  I  was 
sick  it  came  and  sat  on  the  bed  and  purred  ;  "• "  It  is  sad  when  I  go 
away  ;  "  "I  feel  lonely  when  I  go  away  from  it,  and  I  suppose  it  does 
too,  it  is  so  glad  to  see  me  again;  "  "It  misses  me  because  when  I 
come  home  it  purrs  and  rubs  around  me." 

Grief  at  separation,  pleasure  in  being  together,  .sympathy  in 
illness  or  trouble,  willingness  to  please,  pleasure  in  personal 
contact,  are  all  attributed  to  the  cat  by  the  child  ;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eye,  lapping  the  hands  or  face  ("kissing"),  rub- 
bing against  the  person  or  sitting  in  the  lap,  are  all  interpreted 
as  marks  of  affection.  The  slyne.ss,  treachery,  and  selfishness 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  cat  tribe  by  adults,  find  little 
response  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  Good  qualities,  real  and 
imaginary,  are  emphasized  ;  and  faults,  though  recognized  and 
punished,  are  judged  by  objective  standards,  and  for  the  most 
part  contain  little  imputation  against  the  character  of  the  cat. 
This  is  doubtless  due,  to  aome  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ports are  from  children  who  have  cats  for  pets  and  therefore  rep- 
resent cat-lovers,  and  do  not  include  cat-haters,  nor  even  those 
who  are  indifferent  to  cats.  The  psychology  of  the  cat,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  child,  may  be  very  diverse  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  comparative  psychologist,  but  in  so  far  as  it  reflects 
the  child's  own  mental  attitudes  as  projected  into  the  cat,  it  is 
of  value  to  the  student  of  child  psychology.     There  is  no  doubt 

^  Sayce  :  op.cit.,  p.  107.     Footnote. 

2  Henderson,  W.:  Folklore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  p.  206. 
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that  animals  of  the  cat  tribe  have  had  an  important  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  race.  In  utility  the  cat  is  probably  far 
outclassed  by  any  of  the  other  domestic  animals,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  animal  has  been  so  loved  and  hated, 
petted  and  persecuted,  heaped  with  opprobrium  and  worshipped 
as  a  god.  First  idolized  in  Egypt,  persecuted  and  an  outcast 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  companion  of  popes  and  saints,  inspirer 
of  poets  and  artists,  the  accursed  and  anathematized  accomplice 
of  witches,  lending  herself  without  protest  to  the  behests  of  the 
evil  one;  these  two  extremes  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  attitude  of  individuals  toward  the  modern 
domestic  cat.  Among  the  admirers  of  the  cat  ma}^  be  enumer- 
ated Leo  XII,  Pius  IX,  Petrarch,  Victor  Hugo,  Shelley,  Words- 
worth, Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Besides 
the  modern  artists  who  have  made  a  specialtj^  of  painting  cats, 
of  whom  Henriette  Ronner  and  Lambert  have  been  the  most 
successful,  the  great  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  introduced 
cats  into  their  pictures,  even  into  those  of  the  holy  family. 
Raphael,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Correggio  painted 
cats  as  accessories  to  their  pictures. 

Boswell,  Napoleon,  Lord  Roberts  and  Raton,  are  among  the 
many  noted  haters  of  cats. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  Italian  artist,  painted  a  cat  crouch- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Judas. 

Until  as  late  as  1604,  the  tossing  of  cats  into  the  fire  on  St. 
John's  day  was  considered  an  encouragement  to  morality.  In 
Picardy  the  burning  of  cats  took  place  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lent.  For  man)'  years,  also,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ypres  to  hurl  cats  from  a  tower  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  Lent. 

These  few  cases  cited,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied as  examples  of  either  phase  of  the  cat  ps3'chosis,  are  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  the  diverse  reactions  which  have  their  roots 
in  the  fear  and  attraction  originally  inspired  by  the  animal. 
The  huge  size  of  the  prehistoric  members  of  the  cat  family, 
their  strength,  and  stealthy  terrible  spring,  were  well  calculated 
to  make  them  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  primitive  man,  and 
to  inspire  him  with  superstitious  awe;  and,  though  the  peace- 
ful puss  of  our  firesides  is  not  a  fear  inspiring  object,  we  still 
find  a  fear  of  cats  which,  in  some  cases,  is  so  extreme  as  to  be 
a  pathological  phenomenon.  But  mingled  with  the  fear  of  the 
great  cats,  and  the  terror  with  which  they  must  have  inspired 
primitive  man,  must  have  been  also  an  admiration  of  their 
lithe  forms  and  graceful  motions,  the  beauty  and  sleekness  of 
their  skins  and  the  fire  of  their  gleaming  eyes,  and  it  is  these 
same  qualities  of  which  we  find  the  children  observant  in  their 
pets. 
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That  the  child  is  interested  in  the  physical  care  and  welfare 
of  his  pet  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  the  returns.  In  no 
other  subject  has  he  gone  into  such  minute  detail  as  in  his 
description  of  the  cat's  diet;  how  long  and  where  it  sleeps;  its 
ailments  and  their  treatment.  In  the  cat's  diet  are  enumerated 
meat,  milk  and  cream,  mice  and  rats,  fish,  ice  cream,  candy, 
cake,  birds,  soup,  eggs,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  peanuts,  oat- 
meal and  other  cereals,  grasshoppers,  coffee,  custard  pie,  jelly 
roll,  toast,  bread,  cheese,  raw  potatoes,  sugar,  grass,  cooked 
tomatoes,  seeds,  and  anything  which  the  child  himself  eats. 
In  this  heterogeneous  list  little  attention  is  given  to  the  natural 
habits  and  food  of  the  cat,  the  prevailing  idea  being  that  any- 
thing which  the  child  likes  will  be  equally  appreciated  by  the 
cat.  Place,  time,  and  manner  of  feeding  are  all  considered, 
and  here,  again,  the  habits  of  the  owners  are  reflected.  Most  of 
the  cats  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  after  the  family  meal,  many 
have  their  special  dishes  and  must  be  fed  in  a  special  place, 
but  even  among  the  older  children  no  dietary  especially  adapted 
to  the  cat  seems  to  receive  consideration  beyond  the  limits  set 
by  the  cats  refusing  to  eat  certain  things,  and  it  appears  from 
the  list  that  cats  may  be  trained  to  eat  almost  anything,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true  of  what  they  drink.  One  cat  de- 
veloped a  special  fondness  for  beer,  and  quite  a  number  are 
reported  as  drinking  coflfee. 

Children  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  places  where 
their  pets  sleep,  and  also  show  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  their 
pets  their  own  habits.  Many  children  report  that  their  cats  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  all  night,  a  further  instance  in  addition  to  the 
many  reminders  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  in  every  topic 
upon  which  the  returns  have  touched;  that  the  child  reasons 
outward  from  himself  and  tends  to  project  his  own  conditions 
upon  the  objects  of  his  environment.  Cats  are  put  to  bed  at  a 
regular  time,  some  have  their  special  baskets  or  boxes,  or  sleep 
with  their  owners.  Others  are  furnished  with  doll's  bed  or 
cradles,  and  their  little  mistresses  evince  great  disappointment 
when  such  arrangements  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

The  ills  and  accidents  which  befall  the  cat  appeal  strongly  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  child.  This  is  more  marked  in  girls  than 
in  boys,  the  appeal  to  curiosity  sometimes  outweighing  that  to 
the  sympathy,  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  various  ailments 
are  described  with  minute  detail  and  the  remedies  are  as  varied 
as  the  ills.  Here,  again,  the  treatment,  whether  or  not  adapted 
to  the  cat,  is  evidently  a  reflection  of  the  child's  own  experi- 
ence. In  addition  to  external  and  internal  remedies,  warmth, 
bathing,  a  soft  bed,  special  diet  and  petting  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  curative  agencies.  The  returns  evidence  a  great 
solicitude  for  the  cat's  welfare,  and  the  willingness  of  the  child 
to  take  much  pains  to  secure  it. 
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"  I  put  it  in  a  big  box  ;  "  "  laid  her  in  her  little  bed  ;  "  "  I  tried  to 
show  it  that  I  was  helping  it ;  "  "  put  it  in  the  sun  in  summer  and  by 
the  stove  in  winter;"  "gave  it  cough  medicine,  wrapped  it  in  a 
blanket  and  the  next  day  it  was  all  right;  "  "  I  tied  up  and  bathed 
her  foot ;  "  "  wrapped  her  cut  paw  in  a  soft  cloth  and  held  her  on  my 
lap  ;  "  "I  took  a  warm  piece  of  goods  and  laid  him  on  it  behind  the 
stove;  "  "  covered  it  up  warm  ;  "  "  laid  it  on  a  cushion  and  gave  it  cat- 
nip ;  "  "  gave  her  medicine  to  settle  her  stomach  ;  "  "  warmed  some 
flannel  and  wrapped  her  in  it ;  "  "  gave  her  Peruna  ;  "  "gave  it  sugar 
tied  in  a  rag  and  a  bottle  of  milk ;  "  "  made  it  a  warm  bed  to  lay  on  ;  " 
"  did  all  I  could  to  help  him  ;  "  "  put  water  on  it  to  cure  the  fits  ;  "  "I 
got  all  kinds  of  cat  medicine,  but  they  did  no  good.  It  was  worse  in 
summer  and  better  in  winter  ;  "  "  greased  his  ear ;  "  "I  did  my  best 
to  get  my  dear  cat  well  ;  sent  him  to  the  hospital  ;  "  "  sent  him  to  the 
cat  home ;  "  "  put  a  cloth  on  his  sore  foot  ;  "  "  tried  to  comfort  him 
the  best  I  could  ;  gave  it  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar." 

Children  are  close  observers  of  the  symptoms  of  illness  in 
their  pets,  and  very  quickly  notice  unusual  conditions,  such  as 
harshness  and  dryness  of  the  coat,  a  hot  nose,  lack  of  playful- 
ness and  loss  of  appetite,  and  though  the  remedies  are  not 
always  adapted  to  the  disease,  it  is  seldom  that  some  effort 
for  alleviation  is  not  made.  The  child's  interest  in  the  physical 
condition  of  his  pet  has  many  analogies,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  much  more  in  the  present  day  movements  for  bettering  the 
cats  conditions,  which  are  numerous  and  increasing. 

The  Sultan,  El  Daher  Beybars,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  about  1200  A.  d.,  at  his  death  left  a  garden  '  Gheyt-el- 
Quoltah  '  (the  cat's  orchard),  situated  near  his  mosque  outside 
Cairo,  for  the  support  of  homeless  cats.  Subsequently  the  field 
was  sold  and  resold  several  times  by  the  administrator  and  pur- 
chasers. In  consequence  of  a  series  of  dilapidations  it  now 
produces  a  nominal  rent  of  fifteen  piastres  a  year,  which,  with 
certain  other  legacies  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
cats.  The  Kadi,  who  is  the  official  administrator  of  all  pious 
and  charitable  bequests,  orders  that  at  the  hour  of  afternoon 
prayer,  between  noon  and  sunset,  a  daily  distribution  of  animals' 
entrails  and  refuse  meat  from  the  butchers'  stalls,  chopped  up 
together,  shall  be  made  to  the  cats  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  modern  times  the  growth  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  has  done  much  toward  caring  for  and  alle- 
viating the  condition  of  the  stray  cat.  At  Battersea,  Eng. , 
there  is  a  cat  refuge  conducted  similarly  to  that  of  the  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  United  States, 
where  stray  animals  may  be  sent  and  kept  for  a  few  days  await- 
ing the  possible  appearance  of  a  claimant,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  if  unclaimed,  the  animals  are  painlessly  put  to  death. 
There  are  now  many  refuges  for  maimed,  sick,  or  strayed  ani- 
mals established  in  various  cities  which,  through  their  pul)lica- 
tions  and  example,  have  greatly  fostered  a  humane  spirit  toward 
animals  in  both  children  and  adults,  and  which  have  contributed 
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to  bring  about  a  more  intelligent  care  of  animals.  The  Morris 
Refuge,  in  Philadelphia,  established  in  1874,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  institutions,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
others.  A  wagon  is  kept  at  the  Refuge  to  respond  to  calls  and 
visits  any  residence  where  suffering  animals  may  require  their 
attention.  The  agent  of  the  societ}',  with  his  family,  lives  at 
the  Refuge  and  receives  animals  at  anj'  time.  This  home  pro- 
vides not  only  for  cats,  but  its  object  is  to  care  for  or  dispose 
of  suffering  animals  of  all  sorts.  In  1895,  of  the  23,067  ani- 
mals which  came  under  the  care  of  the  association,  19,672  were 
cats.  Good  homes  are  found  for  both  cats  and  dogs,  but  not 
until  the  agent  is  sure  that  they  will  be  kindly  treated. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  many  European  cities 
this  humanitarian  interest  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 
In  Paris  two  English  ladies  have  founded  a  hospital  near 
Asnieres,  where  sick  pet  animals  ma)'  be  tended  in  illness  or 
boarded  for  ten  cents  a  day.  There  is  also  a  shanty  ward  con- 
nected, where  patients  of  the  pauper  class  are  received  and 
tended  carefully,  and  afterwards  sold  or  given  away  to  reliable 
persons.  In  Florence,  a  cloister,  near  St.  I^orenzo's  church,  is 
a  refuge  for  cats.  Here  are  to  be  found  specimens  of  all  colors, 
sizes,  and  kinds,  and  any  one  who  wants  a  cat  may  have  it  for 
the  asking.  The  owner  of  the  cat  who  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  keep  it  may  take  it  there,  where  it  will  be  fed  and  well  treated. 

In  Rome,  at  a  certain  hour  daily,  the  butchers  drive  through 
the  city  distributing  cat's  meat.  They  give  a  peculiar  call, 
which  the  cats  soon  learn  to  recognize,  and  come  running  out 
of  the  houses  for  their  allowances.  The  cost  is  defrayed  by  the 
owners,  who  pay  a  certain  rate  per  month. 

Death  arid  Fimeyals.  This  phase  of  the  reports,  while  ex- 
hibiting a  wide  variation,  is  far  more  specialized  and  at  the 
same  time  more  spontaneous  than  any  other  phase  brought  out 
in  the  returns.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  cats  described  in  the 
returns  live  only  in  the  memories  of  their  owners,  where  they 
are  still  fondly  cherished.  Numerous  funeral  ceremonies  are 
described,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  dead  pets  are 
buried  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  though  a  few  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  them  stuffed  so  that  they  could  keep  them. 
While  it  is  evident  that  both  imitation  and  play,  with  a  large 
dramatic  element,  are  to  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  cat 
funerals,  there  is  also  much  genuine  grief  and  tenderness,  and 
a  desire  that  the  dead  pet  shall  be  gently  cared  for  and  respect 
shown  to  her  memorj'.  Flowers  are  placed  on  the  grave,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  but  for  successive  seasons.  In  this 
connection  the  children's  ideas  and  feelings  are  best  expressed 
in  their  own  words. 
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F.,  13.  "  It  bad  a  casket  and  a  nice  grave  under  the  wild  apple  tree, 
and  is  going  to  have  a  marble  monument." 

F.  "  We  put  it  in  a  pasteboard  box  and  buried  it  under  the  sweet 
cherry  tree,  and  every  summer  I  put  flowers  on  its  grave." 

M.,  14.  "  My  brother  and  his  friends  and  I  had  a  grand  funeral. 
We  put  it  in  a  bos  and  made  a  grave  and  then  planted  violets  over  it." 

F.  "  When  it  died  we  had  a  big  funeral,  my  friend  and  I  being  real 
mourners.  We  used  part  of  the  funeral  service  and  kept  the  ground 
covered  with  flowers." 

M.  "Great  was  my  dismay  one  morning  to  find  my  pet  with  a 
broken  leg  caused  by  being  stepped  upon  by  a  horse.  I  nursed  it  the 
best  I  could  and  prayed  each  night  for  its  recovery,  but  all  in  vain, 
for  it  died  in  a  few  daj's.  I  gave  it  all  the  benefits  of  a  Christian 
burial  and  kept  its  grave  fresh  with  flowers.  I  planted  a  rose  bush  on 
its  grave  and  it  is  now  a  large  bush  which  has  spread  all  over  the 
place  but  still  marks  the  spot  where  the  poor  cat  lies." 

F.  "  When  my  father  told  me  that  my  cat  was  dead  I  cried  as  if  my 
heart  would  break  ;  but  he  consolled  me  by  making  a  coffin  for  her. 
When  the  coffin  was  finished  I  put  Tabatha  in  it  and  nailed  a  cover  on 
it.  Then,  my  little  brother  as  undertaker  carried  the  coffin,  my  sister 
carried  the  shovel,  and  I  came  next  with  a  large  boquet,  as  the  chief 
mourner.  Behind  me  came  all  my  playmates  each  carrjnng  a  boquet. 
We  went  up  to  our  back  yard  and  in  a  grave  which  had  been  dug  we 
placed  the  cat.  After  we  had  buried  the  cat  and  a  mound  had  been 
made  of  sand,  we  placed  the  boquets  on  the  grave  and  then  my  brother 
gave  the  funeral  oration.  When  he  finished  we  sang  a  hymn  to  the  cat 
and  then  departed  with  sorrowful  hearts." 

F.  "  I  shed  a  great  many  tears  the  morning  I  awoke  to  find  my  pet 
dead.  With  my  playmates  help  I  put  him  in  a  box  and  nailed  it  to- 
gether tightly.  I  carried  it  to  the  foot  of  the  garden  and  buried  it 
with  funeral  services.  A  few  days  later  I  went  with  my  friends  and 
erected  a  monument,  which  was  a  large  stone  with  label  with  the  cat's 
name  written  upon  it.  Then  for  a  great  many  da3's  I  went  with  my 
dolls  to  the  grave  to  carry  flowers.  Quite  often  the  flowers  were  wet 
with  childish  tears  shed  in  mourning  for  my  pet." 

The  easiest  explanation  of  cat  funerals  may  be  that  it  follows 
naturally  from  the  child's  anthropomorphizing  its  pet;  i.  e.,  that 
the  child  has  a  funeral  for  his  cat  just  as  he  builds  a  house  for 
it,  carries  on  a  conversation  with  it,  puts  it  in  the  doll's  bed, 
dresses  it  in  doll's  clothes,  takes  it  for  a  walk,  etc.  It  is  very 
suggestive  to  find  this  pha.se  represented  phylogenetically.  The 
worship  of  the  cat  in  Egypt  seems  to  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  child's  relation  to  his  pet.  Professor  Maspero  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  worship  of  the  cat  among  the  lower 
middle  classes  of  Egypt  was  largely  pure  and  simple  adoration 
of  the  cat  it.self;  not  the  wonship  of  the  official  god  incarnated 
in  it.^  In  support  of  this  belief  are  certain  stelae  in  the  Museum 
of  Turin.  On  one  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty, huge  figures  of  a  swallow  and  a  cat  are  painted  with  a 
table  of  offerings  standing  before  them,  as  well  as  two  kneeling 
scribes.     Accompanying  inscriptions  sa}'  that  these  are  offer- 

*  Etudes  de  Mythologie  et  d'Arch^ologie  Egyptiennes,  Vol.  II,  p. 
395,  et  seq.  (cited  by  Sayce,  p.  107). 
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ings  to  the  "  good  cat  "  aud  "good  swallow;  "  not  to  auj'  of 
the  state  gods  who  had  hidden  themselves  under  these  animal 
forms.  Other  stelae  exhibit  the  same  phase.  The  worship  of 
the  swallow,  cat,  and  goose,  which  had  commenced  as  the  pure 
and  simple  adoration  of  these  creatures  in  themselves,  always 
remained  so  for  the  multitude.  "  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Orientals  regard  beasts  somewhat  differently  from  ourselves. 
They  ascribe  to  them  a  lauguage,  a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
an  extreme  acuteness  of  the  senses  which  allows  them  to  per- 
ceive objects  aud  beings  invisible  to  man." 

St,  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  thus  describes  the  religion  of 
the  Egyptians.^  "Among  the  Egyptians  the  temples  are 
surrounded  with  groves  and  consecrated  pastures;  they  are 
provided  with  propylaea,  and  their  courts  are  encircled  with 
an  infinite  number  of  columns;  their  walls  glitter  with  foreign 
marbles  and  paintings  of  the  highest  art;  the  sanctuary  is  re- 
splendent with  gold  and  silver  and  electrnm,  aud  many  colored 
stones  from  India  and  Ethiopia;  the  shrine  within  is  veiled  by 
a  curtain  wrought  with  gold.  ...  A  pastophorus  .  .  .  singing 
a  paean  in  the  Egyptian  lauguage,  with  a  pompous  air  draws 
aside  a  small  portion  of  the  curtain  as  if  about  to  show  us  the 
god.  No  god  is  found  therein  but  a  cat  ....  or  some 
such  brute  animal  ....  that  rolls  itself  on  a  purple 
coverlet." 

Herodotus  says  when  a  house  took  fire  the  Egyptians  of  his 
time  thought  only  of  saving  the  cats  and,  continues  Sa5-ce, 
"  To  this  day  the  cat  is  honored  above  all  other  animals  on 
thebanksof  the  Nile."' 

There  are  many  cemeteries  of  mummified  animals.  At  Bu- 
bastus,  Beni-Hassan,  and  other  places,  vast  cemeteries  of  cats 
have  been  found.  The  embalming  of  cats  was  accompanied 
with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  entailed  on  each  member  of  the 
house  where  the  pet  or  worshipped  cat  had  died,  the  shaving 
of  the  eyebrows. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  present  study  the  follow- 
ing points  may  be  noted: 

I.  The  cat's  popularity  as  a  pet;  28.4%  of  the  2,835  animal 
pets  which  were  reported  being  cats.  Although  this  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  child  as  re- 
gards pets  since,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  9,  the  cat  in 
many  cases  came  into  the  child's  possession  either  by  accident 
or  as  a  gift,  in  which  the  child's  preference  may  or  may  not 
have  been  concerned,  it  does  show  that,  once  possessed,  the  cat 
has  proved  an  acceptable  pet. 

1  Paedag.,  Ill,  2  (quoted  by  Sa3'ce,  p.  100). 

2Sayce;  p.  112.  Also  DeForest,  J.  W.:  Atlantic  Mon.,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
P-  556"- 
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II.  The  Study  as  a  whole  brings  out  two  queries  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  their  answers.  What  are  the  peculiar  traits 
inherent  in  the  cat  which  appeal  to  the  child,  and  why?  In 
tracing  the  history  of  the  cat  in  its  relation  to  the  human  race, 
we  find  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  fear  and  admiration,  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  based  upon  the  physical  characteristics 
and  habits  of  the  cat,  and  foremost  among  the  children's  reasons 
for  preference  are  their  enjoyment  of  the  play  of  the  cat,  delight 
in  its  varied  and  graceful  movements,  and  the  great  numbeu  of 
its  spontaneous  activities.  The  fear  psychosis  was  not  brought 
out  in  the  returns,  as  only  those  children  who  were  fond  of  cats 
wrote  about  them;  but  abundant  examples  of  this,  ranging  from 
mere  dislike  to  pathological  cases,  can  be  found  in  any  com- 
munity, and  literature  and  history  fully  illustrate  the  fact  that 
both  of  the  primitive  reactions  have  persisted.  According  to 
the  returns  the  cat  is  nearly  twice  as  often  a  girl's  pet  as  a 
boy's,  i8.8%  of  the  i,i8o  boys  in  the  total  number  of  returns, 
and  35.1%  of  the  1,655  girls  choosing  the  cat  as  the  animal 
upon  which  they  wrote. 

III.  The  child's  attitude  toward  the  cat  is  largely  anthro- 
pomorphic. He  attributes  to  the  cat  the  same  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  he  himself  experiences,  and  in  his  treatment  of 
his  pet  unconsciously  reveals  his  own  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  his  tests  of  affection,  his  preferences  and  di.slikes.  In 
this  connection  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  brought  out 
is  the  child's  inclination  to  make  the  test  of  right  and  wrong 
an  objective  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  owner. 

IV.  The  care  of  a  pet  tends  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  child  and  a  humane  consideration  for  other  ani- 
mals. Comparatively  few  instances  of  neglect  or  forgetfulness 
are  reported,  and  these  are  usually  mentioned  with  regret.  In 
some  ca.ses  the  fighting  and  hunting  instincts  conflict  with  the 
humanitarian  instincts. 

V.  In  this  phase  of  the  child's  playing  we  have  an  impor- 
tant sidelight  upon  the  psychology  of  childhood.  Groos  has 
seen  in  the  child's  anthropomorphic  plays  an  anticipation  of  its 
future  life  work;  the  disciple  of  recapitulation  sees  in  such  plays 
the  backward  look;  but,  whatever  the  explanation,  the  largest 
and  mo.st  spontaneous  group  of  child's  plays  in  general  are 
anthropomorphic. 

It  is  this  character  of  the  child's  playing  which  gives  to 
childhood  its  distinctive  mark  as  differing  from  the  later  stage 
of  adolescence.  The  one  passion  of  childhood  is  for  anthro- 
pomorphic plays,  toy  animals,  horses,  and  men;  houses,  boats, 
machinery;  playing  Indian,  soldier,  school,  store,  house,  doll 
babies;  playing  at  sickness,  death,  matrimony,  and  whatnot. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  human  relation,    occupation,  or 
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character  which  the  child  does  not  embody  in  his  play,  and 
impersonate  with  all  the  zest  of  complete  illusion.  The  child's 
plays,  of  course,  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  past  of  the  race. 
He  likes  to  exercise,  especially  the  biceps  muscles  in  striking 
with  a  club,  batting,  etc.  ;  also  in  games  of  throwing  balls, 
rocks,  marbles.  Going  still  farther  back  he  is  the  wild  animal, 
the  horse,  the  bear,  the  dog,  etc.,  in  his  play.  If  now  child- 
hood may  be  regarded  as  both  recapitulatory  and  anticipatory, 
finding  its  best  expression  in  spontaneous  plays,  an  important 
function  of  education  is  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possible,  material 
for  such  plays  and  keep  its  "  hands  oflf." 


HOW  WORDS  GET  MEANING. 


By  Will  Grant  Chambers,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Have  you  ever  stood  in  a  country  meadow,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  dense  fog  ?     If  so  you  will  remember  how 
only  the  objects  within  reach  of  your  arm  were  clearly  visible. 
Bej'ond  these,  in  a  narrow  zone,  were  things  which  could  be 
but  dimly  seen  ;  the  outlines  of  stump  and  bush  and  rock  were 
indistinct  and  their  details  obliterated,  but  still  recognizable  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way.     Beyond  this  area  was  a  third  zone  in 
which  everything  seemed  strangely  exaggerated  and  distorted  ; 
trees  and  cattle  were  transformed  into  mysterious,  impending 
monsters   and   the   most   familiar   features   of    the   landscape 
moulded  into  unknown  forms  ;  posts  became  stalking  giants ; 
beyond  this  region  and  above  it  all  the  fog  closed  in  like  a 
thick  white  wall,  shutting  out  the  great  unknown.     Between 
the  different  regions  no  clearly  defined  boundaries  were  discov- 
erable ;  each  faded  into  its  neighbor  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
Then  you  will  recall  how,  as  the  sun  came  up,  the  fog  was 
thinned  and  each  separate  area  was  pushed  backward.     Objects 
which  before  were  beyond  the  thick  white  wall  now  slowly 
pushed  forward  through  its  substance,  but  still  in  unrecogniza- 
ble form  and  exaggerated  size  ;    things  which  had  been  dis- 
torted and  strange  now  began  to  show  familiar  features  and 
approach  their  natural  size,  but  could  be  recognized  in  only  a 
general  way  ;  and  what  before  was  but  vaguely  perceived  now 
stood  out  clear  and  distinct  in  every  detail.     Higher  rose  the 
sun  and  farther  receded  the  regions  of  dimness  and  illusion  un- 
til the  circumference  of  the  area  of  clear  vision,  which  at  first 
could  be  reached  with  extended  hand,  had  blended  with  the 
horizon.     Then  the  only  condition  of  clear  perception  of  any 
object,  whether  near  or  distant,  was  the  focusing  of  the  eye 
upon  it. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  exactly  this  experience 
symbolizes  the  mental  development  of  a  child  ?  In  the  early 
years  of  life  he  has  an  accurate  knowledge  (if,  indeed,  he  can 
be  said  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  anything)  of  only  those 
things  which  are  most  immediate  and  familiar,  and  an  adequate 
reaction  for  only  those  situations  which  are  fairly  constant  or 
frequently  recurrent ;  outside  the  realm  of  familiarity  is  a  re- 
gion whose  objects  are  slightly  known  and  whose  situations 
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are  met  by  the  child  in  a  bungling  sort  of  adjustment  ;  beyond 
this  field,  again,  is  a  zone  of  mystery,  of  illusion,  of  mistakes 
and  failures  in  adaptation.  And  finally,  beyond  it  all  is  the 
region  of  the  great  unknown,  the  region  whose  objects,  per- 
sonages, and  situations  have  never  j-et  directly  afiected  the 
child's  life  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  child  unquestionably 
perceives  the  world  through  a  mental  fog.  But  as  the  sun  of 
experience  rises  higher  and  higher  these  boundaries  are  beaten 
back.  Things  are  constantly  projected  from  the  great  unknown 
into  the  region  of  mystery,  illusion,  and  error.  The  formerly 
mysterious  and  mistaken  becomes  the  vaguely-perceived,  the 
slightly-known,  the  clumsily-used.  While  what  was  partially 
understood  is  transformed  into  the  familiar  and  perfectly- 
adjusted-to  afifair  of  common  experience.  Farther  and  farther 
do  the  boundaries  recede,  narrower  and  narrower  do  the  outly- 
ing zones  become,  until  in  the  mature  scholar  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  of  things  clearly  understood  and  situations 
adequateh'-reacted-to  has  become  coincident  with  the  boundary 
of  human  knowledge  in  his  field.  Then  the  only  condition  of 
his  perfect  understanding  of  any  new  object  or  situation  pro- 
jected within  his  horizon  is  the  focusing  of  his  apperceptions- 
mas  se  upon  it. 

While  this  parallel  may  be  traced  out  in  the  development  of 
any  phase  of  human  life  it  is  perhaps  most  clearly  seen  in  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  children's  use  of  language.  We 
need  not  go  to  the  numerous  studies  of  vocabularies  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  life  to  discover  this  parallel;  for, 
though  it  is  evident  there,  numerous  other  considerations  tend 
to  obscure  it  somewhat.  The  most  fruitful  field  is  found  in  a 
study  of  the  expansion  of  the  vocabulary  during  the  years  of 
school  life.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  present  study  is  con- 
ducted.. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  almost  universal  tendency  of  the 
past,  among  common  people  at  least,  to  over-estimate  the  intel- 
ligence of  children.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  for  exam- 
ple, when  a  child  began  to  use  a  certain  word,  that  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  was  appre- 
ciated, that  the  symbol  carried  its  own  content  with  it.  Hence 
when  a  child  used  certain  words  the  adult  hearer  read  into 
tho.se  words  the  full  meaning  gained  from  his  long  experience 
and  gave  the  child  credit  for  much  greater  intelligence  than,  in 
reality,  he  possessed.  And  conditions  are  not  very  diflferent 
to-day. 

Now,  no  one  would  say  that  because  a  child  can  swing  a 
hatchet  he  can  therefore  hew  to  a  line  as  well  as  a  man  who 
uses  the  same  hatchet.  The  accurate  use  of  that  tool  comes 
only  through  long  practice,  after  much  haggling  and  mutila- 
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tion.  Everybody  realizes  that.  But  it  is  less  apparent,  though 
it  should  not  be,  that  the  accurate  use  of  a  word  demands  a 
long  period  of  practice,  begun  with  much  haggling  and  muti- 
lation. The  inexperienced  user  of  a  new  word  chops  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  if,  indeed,  he  real- 
izes that  there  is  any  line  there. 

With  this  truth  in  mind,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discovering, 
if  possible,  just  how  the  correct  use  of  words  is  attained,  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  certain  Minnesota  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Red  River  Valley  were  asked  to  co-operate  in 
gathering  data  bearing  upon  the  problem.  Superintendents 
and  teachers  responded  heartily  and  copies  of  the  following 
syllabus  were  distributed  among  them  for  their  guidance. 

SylIvAbus.     How  Words  Get  Meaning. 

Few  parents  or  teachers  have  any  understanding  of  how  much  or 
how  little  the  words  used  by  their  children  mean  to  them,  or  how 
their  meaning  is  cleared  up  by  experience  and  education.  With  a 
view  to  throwing  light  on  this  question,  teachers  are  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  writer  of  this  circular  in  finding  out  just  what  con- 
tent certain  words  commonly  found  in  school  literature  have  for  their 
pupils.  Studies  using  the  same  words  have  already  been  made  by 
Professor  Earl  Barnes  on  school  children  in  England  and  in  our  east- 
ern states,^  and  a  comparison  of  our  results  with  his  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  Those  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  this 
study  are  requested  to  read  and  carefully  obey  the  following  sugges- 
tions. 

Suggestions  to   Teachers. 

1.  Give  the  following  exercise  to  your  pupils  as  a  regular  composi- 
tion lesson. 

2.  Do  not  say  anything  about  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  papers. 
Let  them  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work. 

3.  Do  not  have  the  papers  copied  or  corrected.  Do  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  pupils  being  careful  of  their  writing  or  spelling.  We 
care  only  for  the  spontaneous  ideas.     Expression  is  not  regarded. 

4.  Do  not  make  any  explanations  or  comments,  or  give  anv  illus- 
tration of  what  is  required,  other  than  the  simple  statements  below. 

5.  Do  not  allow  the  children  to  ask  any  questions,  lest  they  sug- 
gest answers  to  others.  If  they  wish  to  make  inquiries  have  them 
consult  you  privately. 

6.  Do  not  give  any  hints  beforehand  that  such  an  exercise  is  to  be 
given.     The  pupils  should  not  talk  it  over. 

7.  For  this  reason,  as  far  as  possible,  all  teachers  in  the  same  build- 
ing should  give  the  exercise  during  the  same  school  session. 

8.  Every  child  who  can  write  at  all  should  be  included  in  the  ex- 
ercise, from  the  first  grade  upward. 

9.  Be  sure  that  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  is  at  the  top  of  his 
paper.     Papers  are  worthless  without  age  and  sex. 

10.  Write  the  questions  on  the  board  one  at  a  time,  and  be  sure 
that  the  children  have  sufficient  time  to  finish  each  answer  before  the 
following  question  is  given. 

'  How  words  get  content,  Barnes's  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
43-61. 
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11.  After  the  papers  have  been  collected,  the  teacher  should  write 
at  the  top  of  each  the  nationality  of  the  parents  of  the  child  writing 
it,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  In  the  absence  of  more  definite  information 
the  word  "  foreign  "  or  "  American  "  will  suflBce. 

12.  Every  paper  should  be  sent  in,  even  if  it  hasn't  a  word  on  it 
but  the  pupil's  age  and  name. 

13.  The  following  questions  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
in  order  and  numbered  by  the  pupils  accordingly  in  their  answers  : 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  monk  ?  " 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  " peasant  f^^ 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  emperor  f  " 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  armor  ?  " 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  nation  ?  " 

6.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  school  f  " 

Papers  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  not  later 
than  March  30,  1903,  to  Wii,i,  Grant  Chambers, 

State  Normal  School, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

The  directions  were  carefully  carried  out  and  papers  from 
2,922  children  were  sent  in.  Of  these  children  1,557  were  girls 
and  1,365  were  boys  ;  of  the  girls  494  had  parents  of  American 
birth,  1,063  of  foreign  birth  ;  of  the  boys  419  were  born  of 
American  parents,  946  of  foreign.  A  large  majority  of  the 
children  of  foreign  parentage  came  from  Scandinavian  stock. 
The  ages  run  from  5  to  27,  but  the  number  of  papers  of  the 
extreme  ages  were  so  few  that  it  seemed  wise  to  combine  5  with 
6,  and  all  above  18  with  the  papers  of  that  age.  The  papers 
were  examined  and  the  results  tabulated  by  members  of  the 
child  study  seminar  in  the  Moorhead  State  Normal  School  un- 
der direction  of  the  writer.  On  the  data  furnished  by  this 
study  the  following  discussion  is  based. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  in  place  as  to  why  these  par- 
ticular words  were  chosen.     There  are  several  reasons  : 

1.  They  are  the  words  used  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes  in  his 
studies  in  England  and  our  eastern  states,  and  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  make  this  study  a  comparative  one. 

2.  "  School  "  was  used  in  order  to  discover  to  what  extent 
children  of  each  age  could  express  their  meaning  of  a  word 
with  which  they  are  perfectly  familiar. 

3.  "Monk,"  "peasant,"  "emperor,"  "armor,"  and  "na- 
tion ' '  are  words  of  whose  meaning  most  children  are  ignorant 
on  entering  school,  but  whose  meaning  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect to  be  known  to  children  arrived  at  high  school  age.  We 
should  be  able,  therefore,  to  trace  the  complete  development  of 
these  concepts  in  the  successive  school  years. 

Eet  us  begin  by  examining  a  few  typical  papers  written  by 
children  of  different  ages  :     They  are  selected  at  random. 
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Paper  i.     Foreign,  boy,  age  6. 
I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 

6.     School  is  a  place  to  write  and  read  and  sing. 
Paper  2.     American,  girl,  age  6. 

1.  Monkey. 

2.  Be  pleasant. 

3- 

4.  Salvation  Army. 

5.  Initial. 

6.  To  learn. 

Paper  3.     Foreign,  boy,  age  8. 

1.  The  word  monk  means  monkey. 

2.  The  word  peasant  means  pleasant. 

3.  The  word  emperor  means  empty. 

4.  The  word  armor  means  army. 

5.  The  word  nation  means  nature. 

6.  The  word  school  means  to  learn. 

Paper  4.     Foreign,  girl,  age  8. 

I.  The  word  monk  means 
2. 

3.  The  word  emperor  means  empty  jar. 

4.  The  word  armor  means  farmer. 

5.  The  word  nation  means  mission. 

6.  The  word  school  means  school  house. 
Paper  5.     American,  girl,  age  8. 

1.  A  monk  is  a  person  who  live  by  themselves  up  on  high 
mountains  and  have  large  dogs  that  go  out  and  find  travellers 
in  the  snow. 

2.  A  peasant  is  a  person  who  is  poor. 

3.  An  emperor  is  a  kind  of  King. 

4.  An  armor  is  a  thing  you  wear  in  war  to  shield  you. 

5.  A  nation  is  a  whole  lot  of  states  together. 

6.  School  is  where  you  go  to  learn  Arithmetic,  Spelling, 
Geography,  Language. 

Paper  6.     American,  boy,  age  9. 

1.  A  monk  is  a  little  animal  that  look  like  a  squiril. 

2.  Peasant  is  a  poor  farmer. 

3.  An  emperor  is  a  rich  man. 

4.  An  armor  is  a  sword  and  everything  a  soldor  neads  to 
gard  themself. 

5.  Nation  is  when  a  country  is  free  from  another  country. 
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6.     A  school  is  a  house  wher  children  go  and  to  read  and 

write. 

Paper  7.     Foreign,  boy,  age  10. 
I.     Do  not  monk  so  much. 

It  is  a  peasant  to  get  something  that  you  like. 


Armor  is  a  Name. 
Nation  means  to  took  care. 
School  mean  to  learn  and  be  good. 
Paper  8.     Foreign,  girl,  age  10. 

1.  The  word  monk  means  a  animal  that  lives  in  trees. 

2.  The  word  peasant  means 

3.  The  word  emperor  means  a  ruler. 

4.  The  word  armor  means  a  suit  and  things  that  you  use  in 
war. 

5.  The  word  nation  means  a  state. 

6.  The  word  school  means  a  place  to  sent  children  to  lear 
Arithmetic  and  other  steaties. 

Paper  9.     Foreign,  boy,  age  12. 

1 .  I  mean  by  the  word  ' '  monk  ' '  a  rich  preast. 

2.  I  mean  by  the  word  "  peasant  " 

3.  I  mean  by  the  word  "  emperor  "  a  man  that  ows  a  coun- 
try next  to  his  own. 

4.  I  mean  by  the  word  ' '  Armor  ' '  a  man  oho  ouns  a  pack- 
ing house. 

5.  I  mean  by  the  word  "  nation  "  a  class  of  people. 

6.  I  mean  by  the  word  ' '  school ' '  a  Building  where  children 
go  to  learn  things. 

Paper  10.     Foreign,  boy,  age  12. 

1 .  Monk  is  a  religious  sect  or  person  who  lives  in  a  monas- 
tery and  appears  to  be  religious. 

2.  A  peasant  is  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  or  poorest 
in  wealth  who  till  the  soil  in  Europe. 

3.  An  emperor  is  a  person  who  rules  or  oversees  a  body  of 
people  and  attends  to  their  business. 

4.  An  Armor  is  a  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  people  of  olden 
times  who  used  it  to  protect  them.     It  covered  them  all  over. 

5.  A  nation  is  a  body  of  people  living  in  one  separate  coun- 
try under  one  government. 

6.  School  is  a  place  or  house  where  children,  men  or  women 
are  educated  or  taught. 

Paper  11.     Foreign,  boy,  age  14. 

1.  The  word  "  monk  "  means  to  me  that  it  is  the  name  of 
man  who  has  made  a  vow  for  a  certain  time  to  live  a  devoted 
and  quiet  life  in  a  monastery. 

2.  The  word  ' '  peasant ' '  means  to  me  that  it  is  the  name  of 
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a  poor  class  of  people  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe.  They 
are  very  good  fighters  when  in  war  but  they  do  not  try  a  fight 
on  an  open  field  but  try  to  steal  marches  on  their  enimy  and 
take  them  by  surprise  in  the  night. 

3.  The  word  ' '  emperor  ' '  means  to  me  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  ruler  of  two  nations  —  Germany  and  Austria  Hungary. 

4.  The  word  "  armor  "  means  to  me  that  it  is  the  name  of 
all  the  weapons  that  a  soldier  or  sailor  needs  to  defend  himself 
with. 

5.  The  word  "  nation  "  means  to  me  that  it  is  the  name  of 
a  country  recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  strong  na- 
tion. 

6.  The  word  "school"  means  to  me  that  is  a  place 
or  building  —  private  or  public  —  It  is  a  place  for  learning 
something. 

Paper  12,     American,  girl,  age  14. 

1.  A  monk  is  a  man  who  lives  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  devotes  his  life  to  Christian  work. 

2.  Peasant  is  an  English  word  which  means  farmer  or  those 
re.siding  in  the  country. 

3.  An  emperor  is  a  ruler.  He  generally  rules  a  limited 
monarchy. 

4.  Armor  is  a  steel  coat  or  suit  worn  by  men  in  olden  times 
to  protect  them  when  in  battle  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

5.  A  nation  is  a  body  of  people  grouped  together  under  one 
head,  and  obeying  rules  laid  down  by  this  head  or  by  itself. 

6.  A  school  is  a  number  of  pupils  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  which  is  given  by  a  teacher. 

Paper  13.     Foreign,  girl,  age  16. 

1.  Monk  is  the  name  of  some  animal. 

2.  The  word  peasant  means  quiet  and  lonely,  what  they 
call  the  French  settlers  in  Canada. 

3.  The  word  emperor  means  highly  in  honor  or  high  class 

of  people. 

4.  The  word  armor  means  full  of  arm  or  one  whow  is  always 

in  arm. 

5.  The  word  nation  means  one  of  great  number  or  a  large 
number  of  people  in  one  place. 

6.  The  word  school  means  a  number  of  scholars,  or  a  place 
where  one  is  touch  things  that  will  be  use  to  them  when  out  in 
the  wide  world. 

Paper  14.     American,  boy,  age  18. 

1.  A  monk  is  a  type  of  the  human  race  that  lived  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  These  monks  were  very  learned,  and  from  them 
much  of  our  learning  to  day  has  been  handed  down. 

2.  A  peasant  is  an  example  of  the  poorest  class  of  people  in 
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many  countries  of  Europe.      These  peasants  live  very  humbly 
and  most  of  their  clothes  they  weave  themselves. 

3.  An  emperor  is  a  man,  who  by  birth,  reigns  over  an  abso- 
lute monarchy. 

4.  Armor  has  several  meanings.  One  is  the  old  suit  of 
armor  worn  by  the  old  Norman  soldiers  when  they  conquered 
Britain.  Another  is  a  battleship  of  the  present  era  being  cov- 
ered with  thick  plates  of  iron  and  steel  to  protect  it  from  injury 
from  projectiles  fired  at  it  by  other  vessels. 

5.  A  nation  comprises  many  states  or  provinces  brought  to- 
gether under  one  gov^ernment. 

6.  A  school  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
children  and  grown  people  as  well. 

Without  examining  other  papers  we  can  see  in  these  few  the 
gradual  expansion  and  enrichment  of  the  content  of  these 
words.  A  correct  definition  in  the  early  years  is  a  mere  out- 
line, a  framework  of  bare  essentials.  In  later  years  these 
outlines  are  filled  in  with  various  details,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer.  We  therefore  find  greater  individuality 
in  the  definitions  of  the  older  children.  We  have  here,  also,  ex- 
amples of  vague  concepts,  of  incorrect  concepts,  and  of  absolute 
absence  of  content. 

It  is  evident  that  the  definitions  of  all  these  papers  may  be 
classified  under  four  headings:  (i)  There  may  be  no  answer  at 
all,  which  stands  for  absence  of  content.  (2)  There  may  be  a 
wholly  wrong  answer.  (3)  There  may  be  an  answer  with  one 
or  more  correct  features,  which  we  may  classify  as  vaguely 
right.  (4)  There  may  be  an  answer  wholly  correct.  By  cor- 
rect we  do  not  mean  a  dictionary  definition,  but  a  definition 
which  contains,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  concept.  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  exact  classi- 
fication which  makes  this  study  such  an  excellent  one  both  as 
to  method  —  for  it  brings  out  clearly  certain  details  of  technique 
in  child  study  —  and  as  to  clear  cut  results. 

It  is  both  impossible  and  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  a 
minute  study  of  the  growth  of  meaning  of  each  of  these  six 
words;  impossible  for  lack  of  space,  and  unnecessary  because 
each  word  shows  precisely  the  same  order  of  development  and 
varies  from  the  others  only  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  in 
meaning.  As  typical  of  all  words  let  us  examine  the  defini- 
tions of  "school,"  a  word  familiar  to  all  the  children  con- 
tributing to  this  study,  and  "monk,"  a  word  quite  unknown 
to  most  of  the  younger  ones. 

Classifying  all  the  statements  referring  to  these  words  under 
the  headings  given  above,  we  get  the  following  tables.  For 
reasons  perfectly  apparent,  none  of  the  children  have  a  wholly 
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wrong  concept  for  "school,"   therefore  that  rubric  does    not 
appear  in  the  first  table 

Table  I.    School. 

Age.  6         7         8         9        10       II       12       13        14        15       16       17        18 

No  answer,  18%  26%  28%  22%  13%    6%    5%    2%    1%    1%    2%    3%    1% 

Vaguely  right,  43     45     37     20     13     24      3       6       4      8       4      5       2 

Correct,  39     29     35     58     74     70    92     92     95     91     94     92     97 

In  this  table  definitions  were  considered  correct  which  con- 
tained the  following  three  elements:  (i)  a  place  or  -house, 
(2)  where  there  are  children,  and  (3)  a  teacher  or  instruction. 
Answers  of  this  type  are  found  in  papers  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13, 
and  14,  quoted  above.  Vaguely  right  meanings  are  illustrated 
in  papers  i,  2.  3,  4,  7,  and  11.  None  of  the  papers  quoted 
happens  to  contain  an  example  of  the  first  rubric. 

Table  II.    Monk. 

6         7         8         9        10       n       12       13        14        15       16       17        18 

96%  74%  61%  44%  30%  20%  14%  11%  15%    4%  11%    3%    3% 
4     23    33     41     51     49     26    23     15     14     13      8     12 
o       I       3     ID     12      15     42     26     24      14       7     13     27 
o       2      3       5      7     16     18    40    46     68    69     76    58 

In  this  table  definitions  were  classified  as  correct  if  they  in- 
cluded the  elements  (i)  a  man,  (2)  engaged  in  religious  work 
or  leading  a  pious  life,  and  (3)  living  in  seclusion.  Such 
answers  are  found  in  papers  10,  11,  12,  and  14.  If  only  one 
or  two  of  those  elements  appear  in  the  statement  it  is  considered 
vaguely  right.  For  examples  of  this  type  refer  to  papers  5  and 
9.  Wrong  answers  appear  in  papers  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  13,  while 
no  answers  are  given  in  papers  i  and  4. 

For   the   purpose   of    comparison    the   percentages  of  "no 

answer"  for  both  school  and  monk  and  "  wrong  answer"  for 

monk  are  platted  in  Fig.  i ,  there  being  no  wrong  answers  for 

school. 

Fig.  I. 
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The  curves  for  ' '  no  answer ' '  represent  the  number  of  chil- 
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dren  who  have  never  heard,  or  seen  the  word  used,  or  have  no 
meaning  for  it  that  they  can  express.  In  the  case  of  both 
"monk"  and  "school"  this  curve  drops  rapidly  with  suc- 
ceeding years.  As  we  would  expect,  five  times  as  many  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  six  are  without  a  content  for  the  word 
"monk"  as  for  the  word  "school,"  and  at  every  age  the 
former  number  is  two  to  five  times  as  great  as  the  latter. 
In  the  case  of  school  it  will  be  noted  that  more  children 
of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  fail  to  give  an  answer  than  at  six. 
Sitice  all  the  children  must  have  had  some  content  for  this 
word,  we  must  explain  the  rise  in  the  curve  by  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  adequately  express  a  familiar  mean- 
ing. Indeed,  this  entire  curve  might  well  be  taken  to  represent 
the  tendency  of  children  to  lack  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
express  a  perfectly  simple  and  easy  idea  in  writing. 

The  curve  of  "wrong  answer"  for  monk  represents  the 
number  of  children  of  each  age  who  have  .seen  or  heard  the 
symbol  but  have  associated  with  it  wrong  ideas.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  curve  rises  almost  as  rapidly  from  six  to  ten  as 
the  curve  for  ' '  no  answer  ' '  falls.  This  ' '  wrong  answer  ' '  ten- 
dency is  intermediate  in  the  evolution  of  the  concept  between 
no  content  and  a  correct  content.  Many  children  who,  at  six 
or  seven,  have  not  heard  the  word  "  monk  "  used,  at  eight  or 
nine  recognize  the  symbol  but  associate  wrong  images  with  it, 
or  confuse  it  with  other  words  that  have  a  similar  sound. 
Thus  "Monk  is  a  monkej',"  or  "Monk  is  a  chip  monk," 
show  such  a  confusion  through  euphonious  analogy.  The  ages 
eight  to  eleven  are  especially  characterized  by  this  sort  of 
answer.  This  seems  to  be  a  "hit  or  miss"  period,  a  time 
when  the  child  would  rather  guess  than  confess  igorance.  The 
definitions  of  the  other  words  used  in  this  study  sustain  this 
conclusion,  showing  the  greatest  number  of  wrong  answers 
from  nine  to  eleven.  This  is  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
known  characteristics  of  the  pre-adolescent  period.  Many 
writers  speak  of  it  as  a  period  of  transition.  It  is  a  time  of 
readjustments,  of  the  establishment  of  new  co-ordinations, 
physical  and  mental.  Kline  ^  locates  the  beginning  of  the  third 
running  away  period  about  here,  and  explains  it  as  due  to  in- 
ability to  put  forth  contained  effort,  endure  strain  or  unpleasant 
experiences.  It  is  also  a  time  of  carelessness.  Bryan '^describes 
this  age  as  one  susceptible  to  great  fatigue,  and  as  a  transition 
period  second  in  importance  only  to  puberty.  Others  .speak  of 
it  as  a  time  of  uncertain  adjustments,  instability,  and  lack  of 

^In  "Truancy  as  Related  to  the  Migrating  Instinct,"  Ped.  Sent., 
Vol.  V. 

2 In  his  "  Nascent  Stages  and  their  Pedagogical  Significance,"  Ped. 
Sem.,  Vol.  VII. 
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concentration.  These  statements  explain,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  substitution  of  wrong  answers  for  no  answers  during 
this  period.^ 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  negative  aspects  of  the  study  to 
the  positive  aspects  as  shown  in  the  curves  of  "correct"  and 
"vaguely  right  "  statements  for  both  monk  and  school,  platted 
in  Fig.  II  from  tables  I  and  II. 

Fig.  II. 
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This  chart  reverses  the  conditions  of  Fig.  I.  At  every  age 
from  30%  to  70%  more  correct  answers  are  given  for  ' '  school ' ' 
than  for  "monk,"  and  the  former  curve  has  a  much  more 
abrupt  rise  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  than  has  the 
latter.  But  in  general  the  two  lines  are  parallel.  The  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  the  curves  for  "vaguely  right"  state- 
ments are  somewhat  diflferent.  For  "  school,"  this  is  a  dimin- 
ishing tendency  from  the  first;  for  "  monk  "  it  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  the  age  of  twelve,  after  which  it  shows  a  rapid  de- 
cline. This  diflference  is  easily  understood.  ' '  School "  is  a 
fairly  familiar  concept  from  the  first,  and  its  vague  forms  are 
rapidly  cleared  up  and  give  way  to  correct  statements. 
"Monk,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  unknown  at  first,  and  is 
always  quite  remote  from  the  average  child's  experience.  It 
therefore  has  a  vague  significance  to  more  children  and  for  a 
longer  time.  After  the  age  of  twelve  this  line  falls  rapidly, 
and  we  note  a  correspondingly  rapid  rise  in  the  curve  of  cor- 
rect definitions,  indicating  the  passing  of  ideas  from  the  realm 
of  the  indefinite  to  that  of  the  clear. 

vSeveral  other  interesting  facts  are  shown  on  this  chart.  The 
first  is  that  every  drop  or  break  in  rising  curves  of  correct 
statements  is  compensated  for  by  a  rise  in  the  corresponding 

1  Barnes's  study  does  not  show  this  increase  in  the  number  of  wrong 
answers,  except  in  the  case  of  the  word  "emperor,"  where  a  slight 
increase  appears  at  the  age  of  ten.     See  p.  57. 
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curve  of  vaguely  right  statements,  thus  keeping  the  expansion 
of  the  content  fairly  constant.  The  second  significant  fact  is 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  "vaguely  right  "  curve  for  monk  in  the 
twelfth  year,  and  its  high  position  during  the  next  two  years. 
This  immediately  follows  the  rise  and  is  coincident  with  the 
decline  of  the  "wrong"  curve  of  Fig.  I,  thus  showing  the 
transition  of  wrong  ideas  into  those  vaguely  right,  — these  de- 
veloping into  correct  concepts  in  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Taking  Figs.  I  and  II  together,  then,  we  see  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  development  sweep  across  the  chart  in  this 
order, — no  content,  wrong  content,  vague  content,  correct 
content.  This  does  not  mean  that  an  individual  always  has  a 
wrong  content  for  a  new  word  before  he  gets  a  correct  content; 
but  it  means  that  when  one  has  a  wrong  meaning  for  a  word, 
this  stage  is  intermediate  between  no  meaning  and  a  vaguely 
right  meaning.  It  may  easily  happen  that  many  new  concepts 
are  mastered  without  passing  through  a  stage  of  misuse. 

Fig.  III. 
ScViool  VTlonK 


In  Figure  III,  following  Professor  Barnes's  plan,^  most  of 
the  above  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  different  way  and  some 
new  ones  are  suggested.  In  this  figure  for  monk  the  curve  for 
"correct  answer"  is  platted  from  the  base  line.  In  locating 
the  curve  for  "vaguely  right"  answers  we  do  not  start  from 
the  base  line  but  from  the  curve  for  ' '  correct ' '  answers,  add- 
ing the  percentage  for  each  age  to  the  percentage  of  correct 
answers  for  that  age;  and  similarly  for  other  curves.  We  have, 
then,  the  proportion  of  each  kind  of  answer  for  a  given  year 
represented  by  an  area,  and  not  by  the  distance  of  the  line  from 
the  base  line.  Thus  the  area  between  the  lowest  curve  and  the 
base  line  represents  the  proportion  of  correct  concepts;  the  area 
between  the  top  line  and  the  highest  curve  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  children  having  no  content  for  the  word,  and  simi- 
larly for  the  other  rubrics.     The  respective  areas  are  labeled  in 

^  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  II.  pp.  49,  54,  and  57. 
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the  diagrams  and  alternate  ones  are  shaded  for  clearness.  In 
the  diagram  for  ' '  school ' '  the  area  of  vaguely  right  answers  is 
divided  to  show  the  proportion  of  children  who  think  of  school 
simply  as  a  house  or  building.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
early  years  the  material  side  appeals  very  strongly  to  the  child 
mind  and  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  them  regard  a  school  simply 
as  a  building.  This  idea  is  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  vaguely  right  answers  throughout  the  entire  school  life. 
This  tendency  shrinks  rapidly  to  the  twelfth  year,  when  it  un- 
dergoes a  considerable  expansion  during  the  early  adolescent 
stage  of  development.  The  other  kinds  of  vague  answers  have 
almost  disappeared  after  the  age  of  twelve;  such,  for  example, 
as  "To  learn,"  "  The  school  is  for  teaching,"  etc. 

Taking  the  diagram  for  "monk,"  in  Fig.  Ill,  as  typical  for 
a  word  that  is  strange  to  children  on  entering  school,  but  found 
occasionally  in  the  literature  of  the  grades,  we  can  draw  from 
it  several  interesting  generalizations.  First  we  note,  as  was 
suggested  above,  that  the  area  of  "no  answer  "  is  widest  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  eight,  that  of  "  wrong  answer  "  is 
widest  from  nine  to  eleven,  that  of  "  vaguely  right  "  answers 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  that  of  correct  answers  through- 
out the  succeeding  years.  This  symbolizes  the  passage  of  the 
wave  of  development,  the  transition  of  words  from  a  condition 
of  no  content,  through  stages  of  wrong  and  vague  content,  to  a 
final  condition  of  precise  meaning.  Again  we  can  interpret  the 
figure  in  several  ways.  We  can  select  any  age  line,  as  eleven, 
and  follow  it  across  the  diagram  vertically  to  discover  that  of 
children  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  the  schools  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  20  per  cent,  have  no  meaning  for  the  word  "monk," 
49  per  cent,  have  a  wrong  meaning,  15  per  cent,  have  a  mean- 
ing correct  in  some  respect,  and  16  per  cent,  have  a  clear  and 
adequate  content.  Or  we  may  follow  the  50  per  cent,  line, 
(^but  this  one  07ily)  across  the  diagram  horizontally,  and  state 
that,  in  general,  50  per  cent,  of  these  children  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  word  "  monk  "  for  two  and  two- thirds  years  after 
the  beginning  of  school  age,  that  they  have  an  absolutely  wrong 
content  for  the  symbol  for  three  years  more,  that  they  have  a 
vague  idea  of  its  meaning  for  the  succeeding  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  that  they  have  a  correct  content  for  the  word  from 
the  fifteenth  year  onward. 

Now  let  us  recall  the  figure  with  which  this  paper  was  intro- 
duced, the  figure  of  the  child  in  a  mental  fog.  The  area  marked 
"correct"  represents  the  number  of  children  for  whom  the 
word  "  monk  "  is  located  in  the  circle  of  clear  vision,  in  the  re- 
gion of  intimate  experience.  The  area  marked  "vaguely 
right"  shows  the  proportion  of  children  for  whom  the  word 
occupies  the  first  outlying  zone  where  the  fog  still  obscures  its 
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outlines  and  swallows  up  its  details.  The  "wrong"  area 
stands  for  those  children  for  whom  the  word  is  located  in  the 
second  outlying  zone  where  the  fog  is  dense  enough  to  exag- 
gerate and  distort  to  the  extent  of  producing  illusions.  And 
finally  the  area  of  "no  answer"  reveals  the  number  for  whom 
the  word  lies  beyond  the  dense  white  wall  and  is  therefore  un- 
known and  unheard  of  The  diagram  for  "  school "  represents 
the  same  conditions  for  a  word  much  more  intimately  related  to 
common  experience.  Here  the  fog  has  thinned  and  the  boun- 
daries are  all  beaten  back,  so  that  the  area  of  clear  vision  is 
greatly  expanded,  the  zone  of  illusion  has  disappeared,  that  of 
dim  outlines  and  obscure  features  is  greatly  narrowed,  and  the 
invisible  region  is  a  mere  streak  along  the  horizon.  Every 
school  could  be  mapped  out  in  this  way  with  reference  to  each 
new  word  or  symbol  that  is  introduced.  At  first  the  area  of 
no  content  is  large,  that  of  correct  content  very  small,  and  the 
intermediate  regions  of  intermediate  extent.  The  conscious 
purpose  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  push  back  these  intermedi- 
ate zones  over  the  area  of  no  content,  as  in  the  diagram  of 
"  School,"  and  finally  to  have  the  area  of  clear  content  include 
the  whole. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  elaborate  the  statement  that  we 
have  in  these  diagrams  a  good  symbol  of  the  condition  of  the 
mind  of  each  individual.  For  each  of  us  there  are  many  words 
occupying  a  circle  of  clear  vision;  there  are  others  which  are 
approaching  this  circle  but  are  still  rendered  more  or  less  dim 
by  the  intervening  fog.  Others  are  so  remote  as  to  be  distorted 
or  mistaken  for  words  which  are  familiar  and  still  others  are 
shut  from  view  by  the  enveloping  clouds.  The  aim  of  each 
mind  should  be  to  extend  the  circumference  of  the  inner  area 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  diagram  for  ' '  monk  ' '  might 
represent  the  mental  condition  of  a  person  of  fair  education, 
that  of  "  school  "  the  mental  condition  of  a  person  of  extensive 
learning.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  would  be  no  zone  of 
error.  If  a  word  is  known  at  all  it  is  known  either  vaguely  or 
accurately.     If  in  doubt,  the  scholar  consults  a  lexicon.^ 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  correct  answers  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  vague  and  wrong  answers  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  shown  in  the  diagram  for  monk,  should  have  a  word 

1  Professor  Barnes,  in  his  university  extension  lectures,  in  drawing 
the  comparison  between  the  above  diagram  and  a  school,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  garden.  The  area  of  '•  no  answer  "  represents  unoccupied  ground 
to  be  prepared  and  planted.  The  "wrong"  belt  is  grown  up  with 
weeds  which  must  be  pulled  out  before  good  plants  can  be  started. 
The  "  vaguel)-  right  "  strip  is  occupied  by  plants  somewhat  sickly  and 
in  need  of  water  and  cultivation.  While  the  remaining  area  is  full  of 
vigorous  and  healthy  vegetation.  The  excellence  of  this  figure  is  at 
once  apparent. 
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of  explanation.  This  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  answers  from  pupils  ranging  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
seven  which  were  classified  with  the  answers  of  the  eighteen- 
year-olds.  It  is  a  universal  truth  that  students  in  a  given 
grade  in  school  and  of  an  age  considerably  beyond  the  average 
age  for  that  grade,  are  less  developed  than  those  of  normal  age; 
hence  their  answers  would  be  those  expected  of  children  much 
below  that  grade,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them  would  result  in  a  reversion  toward  a  lower  standard,  — in 
this  case,  in  more  vague  and  erroneous  answers. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  children  in  general,  making  no 
distinction  between  boys  and  girls,  or  between  the  children  of 
American  and  foreign  parentage.  It  remains  to  speak  about 
certain  differences  due  to  sex  and  ancestry. 

Fig.  IV. 
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In  the  preparation  of  Fig.  IV  the  answers  for  the  words 
monk,  peasant,  nation,  emperor,  and  armor  were  combined  and 
classified,  the  papers  of  the  sexes  being  kept  separate.  Only 
the  curves  for  "correct"  and  "  vaguely  right "  answers  are 
given,  since  the  others  simply  reverse  the  relationship  of  the 
sexes  here  shown.  In  platting  the  curves  the  percentage  of 
"  vaguely  right"  answers  were  not  located  with  reference  to 
the  base  line,  but  were  added  to  the  percentages  of  correct  an- 
swers for  the  corresponding  age,  as  in  Fig.  III.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  girls  excel  the  boys  in  the  number  of  cor- 
rect answers  given  by  several  per  cent,  at  almost  every  age. 
And  when  to  these  are  added  the  percentages  for  vaguely  right 
answers,  the  girls'  line  runs  above  the  boys'  line  at  a  slightly 
greater  distance.  That  is,  the  girls  excel  the  boys  both  in  the 
proportion  of  correct  answers  and  in  the  proportion  of  partially 
correct  answers.  Is  not  this  what  we  would  expect  ?  Girls  are 
everywhere  more  attentive  to  details  and  distinctions  than  are 
boys.      The  common  interests  of  their  lives  centre  more  about 
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little  things.  They  recognize  and  obey  conventionalities  which 
boys  ignore.  From  the  very  fundamental  habit  of  their  lives, 
then,  they  come  to  recognize  distinctions  in  words  which  easily 
escape  the  boys.  The  fact  that  girls  are  more  imitative  than 
boys  would  also  give  them  a  superiority  in  this  respect.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  line  of  each  sex  seems  to  indicate  a  very  un- 
certain boundary  between  the  areas  of  correct  and  partially 
correct  answers,  though  the  upper  boundary  of  the  latter  area 
is  clear  cut  for  both  sexes.  Has  that  uncertainty  anything  to 
do  with  the  reorganization  and  making  over  activities  of  the 
early  adolescent  years? 

Fig.  V. 
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Reclassifying  the  papers  used  for  Fig.  IV  on  the  basis  of 
American  and  foreign  parentage  and  ignoring  sex,  we  discover 
the  tendencies  shown  in  Fig.  V.  The  superiority  of  children 
of  American  parentage  throughout  the  entire  school  period  is 
very  manifest.  They  excel  in  the  number  of  accurate  defini- 
tions given  and  are  about  equal  in  the  number  of  vaguely  right 
statements.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  difference  is  due 
less  to  race  characteristics  than  to  home  customs.  Studies  of 
children's  vocabularies  prior  to  school  age  show  clearly  that 
children  of  cultured  American  parents  use  correctly  a  much 
larger  number  of  words  than  children  of  American  parents  of 
less  culture.  And  even  in  school  years  one's  mastery  of  words 
depends  much  less  upon  his  school  training  than  upon  home 
conversation  and  especially  upon  home  reading.  This  truth 
has  been  brought  out  vividly  in  a  study  conducted  in  London 
by  Miss  Dismorr  and  quoted  by  Barnes.^  Words  were  submit- 
ted by  Miss  Dismorr  to  children  in  two  classes  of  schools,  Board 
Schools  attended  by  children  of  laborers  and  small  shop  keepers 

1  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  II,  p.  58. 
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and  Secondary  Schools  attended  by  children  of  middle  class 
homes.  Correct  statements  about  the  word  ' '  peasant ' '  run  as 
follows: 


Age.  89  10  II  12  13 

Board  School,  6%  2%  8%  20%  20%  20% 

Secondary  School,  26  31  41  21  35  43 

Nothing  but  home  and  social  conditions  can  explain  such  a 
diflference  when  all  are  of  English  stock.  And,  similarly,  we 
must  look  to  the  home  for  an  explanation  of  the  diflference 
brought  out  in  Fig.  V.  In  many  of  the  homes  of  the  children 
of  foreign  parentage  little  if  any  English  is  spoken.  In  other 
homes  where  English  is  spoken  it  is  very  crude  and  the  vocab- 
ulary is  very  limited.  Under  such  conditions  the  opportunities 
for  enlarging  the  stock  of  usable  words  or  enriching  the  content 
of  many  of  them  are  indeed  limited.  American  parentage,  es- 
pecially when  cultured,  insures  practice  in  good  English  at 
home  and  instruction  in  it  at  school.  Language  is  essentially 
a  social  product,  and,  naturally  enough,  expands  most  rapidly 
under  good  social  conditions.  About  all  any  teacher  can  do 
when  such  conditions  are  wanting  in  the  life  of  a  pupil  is  to 
stimulate  him  to  constant  and  free  expression  of  his  thoughts 
and  encourage  habits  of  reading  good  books.  In  both  respects 
the  teacher's  example  is  of  supreme  importance. 

Fig.  VI. 


Liondon 
Do  »t  o  v\  ♦  ■» 


■  Wlitvn.JVmtr 
Wxvm    f  oc'n 


Professor  Barnes  has  given  us  no  figures  for  the  word  monk 
upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  of  the  development  of  Minne- 
sota children  with  that  of  English  pupils.  But  he  has  included 
in  his  study  (p.  52)  statistics  of  both  London  and  Boston  chil- 
dren for  the  word  armor  which  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  Minnesota  children.  In  Fig.  VI  we  have  curves  indi- 
cating the  relative  standings  of  London  children,  Boston  chil- 
dren, and  Minnesota  children  of  both  American  and  foreign 
parentage,  with  reference  to  correct  content  for  the  word  armor, 
within  the  ages  studied  by  Professor  Barnes. 
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This  figure  could  hardly  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  mental 
ability  of  English,  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  children  in 
general,  for  the  reason  that  the  word  is  one  very  familiar  to 
English  people,  frequently  used  in  the  conversation  of  New 
Englanders,  but  rarely  seen  or  heard  in  the  West.  Armor  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the 
word  is  well  entrenched  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Speci- 
mens and  relics  of  armor  are  found  everywhere  in  museums, 
antiquarian  shop  windows,  and  pictured  in  histories  and  juve- 
nile books.  We  would  therefore  expect  the  children  of  London 
to  excel  these  of  Boston  in  appreciation  of  the  word  armor,  and, 
for  kindred  reasons,  the  latter  to  surpass  pupils  of  western 
states.  In  most  other  comparative  studies  American  children 
have  been  shown  to  be  more  precocious  at  every  age  than  their 
foreign  cousins. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error 
in  children's  mastery  of  new  words,  we  should  probably  have 
to  answer  ' '  euphonic  analogy. ' '  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
same  principle  is  very  valuable  in  giving  the  correct  meaning 
of  words,  e.specially  in  that  stage  of  development  where  roots 
and  stems  of  words  are  rising  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  clear- 
ing field  of  consciousness.  But  in  most  instances  with  young 
children  this  is  a  misleading  tendency.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  boys  are  invariably  worse  offenders  in  this  respect 
than  girls.  Instances  of  answers  wrong  through  euphonic 
analogy  are  to  be  found  in  the  papers  quoted  above.  Fre- 
quently papers  are  found  on  which  almost  every  statement  is 
simply  a  rhyme,  as,  for  example,  papers  3  and  4.  President 
Hall  has  called  attention  to  this  tendency  in  his  "  Contents  of 
Children's  Minds"  (p.  31  of  the  reprint  by  Kellogg).  To 
quote  just  a  few  figures  from  the  present  study:  Of  the  wrong 
answers  for  monk  54%  confused  the  word  with  monkey  or  chip- 
munk, and  12%  were  due  to  other  resemblances  of  sound.  Of 
the  wrong  definitions  of  the  word  peasant,  27%  were  confused 
with  pleasant,  9%  with  pheasant,  and  7%  with  present. 
Even  the  word  emperor,  which  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  eu- 
phonic analogy,  owes  33>^%  of  its  wrong  answers  to  this  cause. 
At  the  age  of  six  every  statement  made  about  monk  and  peas- 
ant was  based  on  a  sound  resemblance,  and  at  seven  from  two- 
thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  answers  were  of  that  kind.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  other  examples  from  this  study.  A  few 
hours'  observation  of  children  anywhere  will  furnish  plenty  of 
corroborative  data.  The  following  cases  are  typical.  One 
small  boy  complained  of  having  got  a  cylinder  in  his  eye,  and 
wanted  to  be  sent  to  another  school  because  the  pupils  in  his 
class  had  no  ammunitio?i.  A  little  girl  spoke  of  having  begun 
dismal  fractions.     A  half  grown  boy  thought  that  Joan  of  Arc 
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was  Noah's  wife.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  euphonic  analogy 
may  retard  the  growth  of  a  vocabulary  both  by  suggesting  the 
wrong  content  for  a  word,  and  by  substituting  a  similar  form  for 
a  word.  Children,  like  adults,  must  assort  their  new  material 
into  old  pigeon  holes,  only  they  are  more  helpless  because  they 
have  a  smaller  number  of  labeled  compartments. 

Another  common  source  of  error  is  the  visual  form  of  the 
word.  This  characterizes  older  children  rather  than  young 
ones  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  are  more  likely  to  be  "  ear- 
minded."  What  adult,  even,  has  not  experienced  difficulty  in 
the  use  of  such  a  word  as  cessation  after  being  familiar  with 
secession.  Physiology  and  psychology,  apperception  and  ap- 
preciation, are  pairs  which  have  proved  a  source  of  difficulty  for 
older  pupils,  while  little  tots  have  been  known  to  be  perplexed 
by  such  slight  resemblances  as  dog  and  god,  like  and  kill,  lead 
and  deal,  did  and  died.  The  same  tendency  to  see  the  old  in 
the  new  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  little  girl  who  read 
father  "fat  her  "  and  Stephen  "Step  hen." 

The  teacher  or  parent  who  looks  carefully  after  these  audi- 
tory and  visual  resemblances,  to  clear  them  up  when  they  are 
legitimate  and  dispel  them  when  they  are  false,  will  render  a 
great  service  in  the  expansion  of  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Perhaps  the  only  —  certainly  the  greatest  —  cause  of  prolong- 
ing the  period  of  vaguely  right  meaning  in  the  growth  of  a 
word's  content  is  over  emphasis  on  some  specific  application 
of  the  word.  This  emphasis  so  fixes  the  particular  meaning 
that  the  concept  is  arrested  at  that  point  and  develops  no  fur- 
ther. The  writer  has  called  attention  to  this  arrest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  concepts  in  another  connection,^  and  it  is  necessar}'^ 
only  to  illustrate  its  significance  here.  A  little  girl  was  ob- 
served to  hold  up  her  pet  rabbit  by  the  ears,  shake  it  and  ex- 
claim "  five  times  five,"  "four  times  four,"  etc.  When  asked 
to  explain  her  conduct  she  said,  "  Papa  said  that  rabbits  mul- 
tiply rapidly,  and  bunny  won't  do  it."  How  clearly  this  shows 
the  effect  of  emphasis  on  one  meaning  of  the  word  "  multiply." 
The  concept  was  temporarily  arrested  at  that  point,  and  broader 
experience  was  necessary  to  the  resumption  of  growth.  A  lit- 
tle girl,  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  was  found  by  her  mamma 
with  a  pair  of  scis.sors  stuck  away  back  into  her  mouth.  In 
answer  to  an  excited  inquiry  she  replied  that  she  was  "  cutting 
her  wisdom  teeth,"  an  expression  used  by  a  serv^ant  in  her 
hearing  the  previous  day.  Many  of  the  papers  examined  in 
this  study,  especially  those  of  children  of  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades — corresponding  to  the  period  when  interest  in 
reading  is  developing — make  statements  which  show  that  the 

'  American  Education,  Novenibej,  1903,  "Children's  Political  Per- 
spective," p.  147. 
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meaning  of  the  word  depended  upon  a  single  incident,  some- 
times only  distantly  related  to  the  essential  content.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  the  papers  are  typical  of  this  class: 
"  I  mean  by  the  word  '  Armor'  a  man  who  owns  a  packing- 
house. "  "A  peasant  is  a  farmer  in  Holland. "  "  Monk  means 
a  kind  man  that  lives  on  mountains  and  rescue  the  lost  travel- 
ers." "  A  emperor  is  the  ruler  of  Germany."  "A  monk  is  a 
man  who  hunts  people  that  are  lost." 

When  a  concept  is  discovered  to  be  limited  by  a  single  inci- 
dent or  example  or  quality  of  the  full  content,  care  should  be 
taken  to  complete  the  connection  between  this  small  corner  of 
content  and  the  greater  body,  and  to  vary  the  use  of  the  word 
sufficiently  to  bring  out  all  the  common  applications. 

Finally,  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  conditions  revealed  by 
this  study  in  our  actual  school  contact  with  pupils.  President 
Hall  has  shown  the  woeful  lack  of  content  for  the  commonest 
words  in  the  minds  of  children  entering  school.  Professor 
Barnes's  studj^  and  the  present  one  emphasize  the  error  and 
vagueness  in  the  content  of  words  commonl}^  found  in  school 
literature,  and  have  pointed  out  certain  principles  of  develop- 
ment toward  a  correct  meaning.  Can  we  lay  down  any  peda- 
gogical rules  which  will  enable  a  teacher  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
her  pupils  along  this  line  ?  In  general,  yes;  in  detail,  no.  The 
use  of  a  dictionary  for  each  new  word  might  be  urged,  but  the 
dictionary  can  be  of  assistance  only  where  experience  can  inter- 
pret the  dictionar5^  A  child  may  learn  from  the  dictionary 
that  an  emperor  is  a  monarch,  or  the  head  of  an  empire,  but 
unless  his  experience  has  made  him  acquainted  with  the  sj'uo- 
nyms  he  is  no  wiser  than  before,  — indeed  he  may  be  all  the 
more  bewildered  and  perplexed  from  the  very  number  of  mean- 
ingless symbols.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  public  schools 
twenty-five  3'ears  ago  will  recall  what  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  enthusiasm  was  killed  in  worse  than  useless  dictionary  work 
in  connection  with  reading  and  spelling. 

Professor  Barnes  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  some  parallel 
to  the  method  by  which  .scientific  terms  are  made  clear  to  stu- 
dents of  science.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much  less  haziness  in 
the  meaning  of  science  words  than  in  those  of  a  purely  human- 
istic or  literary  use.  In  science  pupils  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  realities  which  lie  back  of  the  terms,  and  the  meaning 
expands  rapidly  to  its  full  significance.  With  words  of  general 
literature  this  is  not  true,  and  many  of  them  remain  but  vaguely 
defined  for  a  lifetime.  The  old  development  lessons  were  a 
lame  attempt  to  meet  this  difficulty,  but  they  failed  because 
they  overlooked  the  principle  that  you  cannot  develop  out  of 
a  child's  consciousness  what  does  not  already  exist  there  in 
embryo.  Meaning  can  come  only  from  experience,  and  when 
experience  is  wanting  no  amount  of  ' '  development ' '  will  put 
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significance  into  a  symbol.  Professor  Barnes  has  spoken  of  the 
use  of  pictures  as  a  substitute  for  realities  which  cannot  be  ex- 
perienced. And  with  our  present  facilities  for  producing  and 
distributing  the  finest  art  reproductions  at  slight  cost,  there  is 
no  reason  why  pictures  should  not  become  a  fruitful  means  of 
adding  content  to  otherwise  lifeless  symbols.  Dramatization  is 
also  coming  prominently  into  us^  in  primary  schools  as  an  in- 
strumentality for  giving  life  and  richness  of  content  to  the  new 
spoken  and  written  symbols  which  are  thrust  in  such  numbers 
upon  the  oft' -too-passive  child. 

The  commonest  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  promote  the 
growth  of  content  in  words,  is  to  allow  the  child  to  infer  Ihe 
meaning  from  the  context.  That  is  the  way  we  all  learn  lan- 
guage in  the  beginning.  Meanings  come  to  us  as  babes  in 
that  way,  long  before  we  can  utter  their  symbols,  and  any  other 
method  must  be  but  a  substitute  for  or  an  abbreviation  of  this. 
So  long  as  the  number  of  new  words  is  small,  and  their  use  in 
the  context  is  sufficiently  varied,  there  wall  be  little  trouble  for 
the  pupil  in  getting  the  sense.  For  an  alert  teacher  it  is  an 
easy  matter  by  questions,  varied  illustrations,  and  informal  but 
well  directed  conversations,  to  clear  away  any  uncertainties 
that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  new  word. 
The  dictionary  will  give  help,  too,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  experience.  The  greatest  difficulties 
will  arise,  of  course,  in  the  minds  of  pupils  from  uncultured 
homes  where  the  daily  conversation  furnishes  no  assistance. 
For  such  the  teacher  can  only  increase  her  vigilance,  extend 
her  individual  attention,  question  and  illustrate  more  fully,  and 
most  of  all  encourage  them  constantly  in  the  reading  of  books 
that  will  quicken  the  growth  retarded  by  home  conditions. 

The  one  truth  that  every  teacher  must  hold  in  mind  is  that 
no  concept  comes  to  a  child  perfected.  He  may  master  the 
pronunciation  in  a  single  attempt,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word 
lags  behind.  Before  it  can  be  clearly  known  it  must  be  vaguely 
known,  and  the  teacher  must  allow  time  for  the  fruition;  "  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
Whenever  a  new  word  is  introduced  soine  members  of  the  class 
will  be  found  in  a  fog  of  greater  or  less  den.sity.  In  the  case 
of  the  word  monk  24%  of  these  pupils  were  in  a  fog  as  late  as 
the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the  age  of  twelve  82%  were  befogged, 
and  at  seven  98%  had  their  mental  vision  beclouded.  All  of 
these  children  needed  help  of  various  kinds  and  in  varying  de- 
grees. The  best  way  to  extend  this  help  no  one  can  prescribe 
independently  of  the  child,  the  word,  and  the  situation.  It  is 
for  the  teacher,  knowing  how  meanings  grow,  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  the  content  of  the  word  is  obscured  for  each 
child,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  bringing  that  word  into 
the  area  of  clear  vision. 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  STUDY  OF  THE  PSYCHOIvOGY 

OF  FOODS.' 


By  Sanford  Bell,   Fellow  in  Clark  University. 


The  raw  material  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  study  was 
collected  by  the  questionnaire  method,^  through  the  circula- 
tion of  three  syllabi.  The  first  one  was  No.  XIII,  of  the  series 
of  1895,  issued  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  covered  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  What  signs  do  young  infants  give  of  (a)  hunger,  (d)  of  satiety, 
(c)  of  distinguishing  natural  food  from  mother  from  wet-nurse,  (d) 
milk  of  different  cows,  or  differently  sweetened  or  otherwise  prepared 
food,  {e)  of  discriminating  between  other  artificial  foods  ('Mellen's, 
etc.)?  What  changes  in  either  enjoyment  of  the  act  of  feeding,  or  in 
appetite,  sleep,  digestion,  disposition,  etc.,  have  you  observed  in  in- 
fants due  to  changing  them  on  other  foods?  Which  is  best  and  worst, 
and  why?  How  would  you  modify  current  practices  or  your  own  pre- 
vious use,  add  why?     Describe  the  hungry  cry. 

2.  Describe  the  phenomena  of  weaning,  its  dangers,  requirements, 
proper  age,  etc.  How  is  the  best  way  to  change  to  solid  food?  Fre- 
quency, night  feeding,  etc.? 

3.  Give  correct  cases  of  the  tendency  of  infants  to  bring  everything 
to  their  mouth.  Describe  the  phenomena  of  teething,  its  beginning, 
symptoms,  end,  dangers,  etc.,  and  children's  tending  to  like  hard 
things. 

4.  Enumerate  all  the  unnatural  things  young  children  eat  or  taste, 
munch,  nibble,  or  chew,  as  birch  bark,  shoemakers'  wax,  grape- 
leaves,  grains  of  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  honeysuckle  ends,  dirt  or  sand, 
flies,  worms,  buds,  various  forms  of  filth.  Describe  their  experiments 
in  making  unusual  mixtures  of  edibles,  as  molasses  on  potatoes,  and 
in  making  drink  from  herbs,  roots  or  leaves.  What  do  they  tease  to 
taste,  as  soda,  spices,  dough,  vinegar,  medicines,  chalk,  slate  pencils, 
etc.?  What  do  they  smoke,  as  rattan,  grape-vine,  mullein,  chestnut- 
leaves,  dock-seed,  etc.?  What  do  they  carry  in  their  pockets  to  bite? 
Ask  country  children  what  plants  are  good  for  greens,  to  cure  and 
prevent  disease,  etc.  Let  the  children  write  lists  of  all  they  ever 
tasted,  drank,  ate,  etc. 

^I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
for  suggesting  this  problem  to  me  and  for  his  helpful  and  sympathetic 
counsel  during  my  work  upon  it;  to  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams,  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  for  replies  to  the  first  syllabus;  to  Dr.  F. 
N.  Seerley,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Bucher,  Waynesburg  College  (Pa.), 
for  replies  to  the  second  syllabus;  to  Supt.  L.  P.  Nash,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  to  Asst.  Supt.  Ida  Gilbert  Meyers,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
replies  to  the  third  syllabus. 

^Theodate  L.  Smith  :   Ped.  Sent.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  405-410. 
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5.  Ask  each  child  to  state  its  favorite  kinds  of  confectionery,  and 
also  its  favorite  deserts  and  drinks,  and  why. 

6.  Ask  each  to  list  the  kind  of  food  and  drink  it  prefers,  and  also 
those  it  hates,  and  why. 

7.  Have  you  observed  in  children  excessive  or  exceptional  appe- 
tite for  any  particular  food  or  drink,  as  tea,  coffee,  gum,  candy,  soda 
water,  beer  or  cake,  spiced  foods,  meats,  etc.,  that  were  hard  to  con- 
trol ?  Describe  such  children,  and  the  growth  and  treatment  of  this 
tendency.  What  is  the  cause,  symptoms  and  effects  of  daintiness, 
of  having  a  "sweet  tooth,"  delicacy  of  appetite,  junketing?  Lecke- 
resi  Ndschersei,  or  their  opposites,  voracity,  omniverousness,  effects, 
causes,  of  great,  little  or  fluctuating  appetite  (picre,  polyphagia, 
anorexia)  ? 

8.  How  would  you  treat  these  piece  or  whims  of  appetite  in  chil- 
dren that  make  certain  good  foods  repulsive  and  even  nauseating? 
Should  these  aversions  be  overcome  and  all  the  common  foods  be  in- 
sisted upon?  Would  you  insist  on  regularity  in  kinds  of  food,  i.  e., 
the  same  dishes  recurring  daily  and  weekly?  Would  you  insist  on 
much  coarse  food,  hard  to  chew,  or  on  much  plain  food,  hard  to 
digest,  or  on  a  dietary  largely  vegetable,  or  enforce  milk-drinking? 
Make  suggestions  as  to  children's  dietaries.  What  changes  in  appe- 
tite for  food  and  drink  occur  at  adolescence? 

9.  State  your  opinion  concerning  school  lunches.  Should  schools 
furnish  them  warm?  Should  there  be  a  lunch  counter?  Is  fasting 
occasionally  good? 

10.  Describe  concretely,  in  an  individual  case,  the  development  of 
a  propensity  for  tobacco,  alcoholic  drinks,  for  any  form  of  opiate,  of 
morphia,  teaisms,  coffeeisms,  the  cocoa  habit,  etc.,  with  causes,  effects 
and  treatment. 

11.  Describe  any  modifications  in  appetite  for  food  or  drink  in 
either  sex  at  adolescence,  and  also  in  ohi  age. 

Always  state  age,  sex  and  nationality. 

One  hundred  sets  of  very  carefully  prepared  answers  (86 
women,  14  men)  to  this  .syllabus  were  sent  in  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  by  Miss  Ivillie  A.  Williams.  This 
material  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  facts  and 
suggestions.  The  second  syllabus,  a  supplementary  one,  issued 
by  me  in  January,  1903,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Is  a  child's  appetite  a  safe  guide  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  food 
which  he  should  eat?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  How  does  a  child's  appetite  change  as  he  grows  older  through- 
out life  ?  Give  full  details  about  the  changes,  and  specify  at  what  ages 
they  come. 

3.  Have  there  been  periods  in  your  life  during  which  your  appetite 
craved  chiefly  vegetables?  Meats?  Sweets ?  Acids ?  Fats?  State  par- 
ticulars, indicating  your  age  at  the  time. 

4.  What  changes  did  you  notice  in  your  own  appetite  for  food  and 
drink  at  adolescence?  What  observations  have  you  made  upon  others 
in  regard  to  these  same  points? 

5.  Give  instances  of  specific  foods  which  you  have  at  one  time  liked 
and  afterwards  grown  indifferent  to,  or  formed  an  aversion  for,  or  vice 
versa.  State  the  cause  of  the  change  and  your  age  at  the  time  it 
occurred. 

6.  Do  you  drink  coffee?  Tea?  When  did  you  begin  it?  What 
effect  does  it  have  upon  you  at  the  time  of  drinking  it?  What  effect 
upon  your  general  health? 
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7.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  whitns  in  eating  or  drinking? 
Qi  aversions  ?  Give  illustrations.  Can  they  be  overcome?  Should 
they?     Give  suggestions. 

8.  At  what  time  in  your  life  did  the  aesthetic  appearance, — the  color, 
form,  etc.,  of  food  begin  to  affect  you?  What  importance  do  you 
attach  to  it  now?  What  effect  do  fine  China,  beautiful  table  linen, 
agreeable  surroundings  and  pleasant  company  have  upon  you? 

9.  Have  you  found  a  special  value  or  harm  in  one  or  more  kinds  of 
food  or  drink?     Give  details. 

10.  Does  poor,  insufiicieut  or  badly  cooked  food  impair  efficiency  in 
mental  work,  e.  g.,  in  students?  or  in  physical  work  or  growth?  Does 
it  cause  a  craving  for  stimulants? 

11.  Give  instances  of  young  people  who  have  forced  their  appetites 
in  amount  and  kind  of  food  for  theoretical  reasons,  such  as  to  live 
long,  to  be  strong,  to  avoid  disease,  etc.     Tell  the  source  of  their  ideas. 

12.  Give  instances  of  voracity  in  children.  What  causes  it?  What 
are  its  effects  ? 

13.  Give  anything  you  know  about  the  peculiar  appetites  of  old 
men  and  old  women. 

14.  What  effects  have  the  season  of  the  year,  latitude,  occupation, 
sex,  and  temperament  upon  the  food  one  eats? 

Give  your  name,  age,  sex  and  occupation. 

In  reply  to  this  supplementary  syllabus  91  sets  of  answers  were  re- 
ceived from  men  and  102  sets  from  women.  To  neither  of  these  syllabi 
were  there  enough  sets  of  answers  for  statistical  tabulations  of  any 
value.  There  were  enough,  however,  for  very  valuable  suggestion. 
The  second  supplementary  syllabus  is  to  be  found  on  page  75. 

Nowhere  in  the  entire  field  of  comparative  psychology  are 
the  facts  that  are  true  of  the  individual  more  heavily  freighted 
with  suggestions  concerning  facts  that  have  been  true  of  the 
race  than  in  food  psychoses.  Nowhere  are  ontogeny  and  phy- 
logeny  more  closely  and  organically  connected.  This  is  neces- 
sarily true,  since  the  food  instinct  is  the  oldest  and  most  fun- 
damental of  all  of  the  instincts,  and  since  nutrition  is  probably 
the  most  fundamental  thing  about  life.  The  instinct  itself  has 
carried  over  throughout  evolution,  remaining  the  least  changed 
of  all  instincts  in  its  own  nature,  yet  the  basis  of  all  changes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  structure  and  function  in  the  whole 
realm  of  life. 

Hicnger.  Although  hunger  is  the  first  of  the  highly  special- 
ized feelings  to  assert  itself,  it  is  not  present  to  any  appreciable 
degree  at  birth. ^  The  child  has  fed  upon  the  amniotic  fluid^ 
before  birth^  and  at  that  momentous  event  the  breathing,  tem- 
perature and  contact  adjustments  take  precedence  over  the 
demand  for  food.  It  is  not  until  several  hours  that  the  need  of 
nourishment  makes  itself  felt.  Miss  Shinn's  niece  was  com- 
fortable and  well  without  food  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
after   birth. ^      There   are   considerable    individual    differences 


1  Perez  :  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  p.  9. 

^Houzeau  :  Etude  surles  Facultds  Meutlaesdes  Animaux,  t.  i.,  p.  193. 

spreyer:  The  Senses  and  the  Will,  pp.  116,  152. 

*Milicent  Shinn  :  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child,  p.  211. 
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among  children  as  to  the  time  after  birth  at  which  manifesta- 
tions of  hunger  show  themselves.  It  is  not  customarj'^  among 
civilized  or  uncivilized  peoples  to  feed  the  child  immediately- 
after  birth.  Among  the  Tlingit  Indians/  of  Alaska,  the  new- 
born infant  is  not  given  the  breast  until  all  the  contents  of  its 
stomach  (which  are  considered  the  cause  of  di.sease)  are  removed 
by  vomiting,  which  is  promoted  b}'  pressing  the  stomach.  The 
Songish  Indians  do  not  give  the  child  anything  to  eat  on  the 
first  day,  and  among  the  Hare  Indians,  the  infant  is  not  allowed 
food  until  four  days  after  birth,  in  order  to  accustom  it  to  fast- 
ing in  the  next  world.  After  hunger  has  asserted  itself  in  the 
healthy  new-born  it  is  by  far  the  strongest,  the  keenest  and 
most  imperative  of  all  of  its  normal  feelings.  It  is  the  most 
persistent  of  the  early  distinguishable  sensations  and  recurs  the 
oftenest.  Eating  constitutes  the  chief  activity  of  the  waking 
hours  of  the  child  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  life.  The  al- 
most constant  presence  of  hunger  during  these  first  weeks  is 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  nourishment  which  the  infant  can 
take  at  one  time,  and  to  its  rapid  assimilation.  The  smaller 
the  stomach  the  sooner  it  becomes  empty,  with  con.sequent 
hunger.  According  to  Beneke,  the  healthy  new-born  infant's 
stomach  holds  only  thirty-five  cubic  centimeters;  it  grows  very 
rapidly  and  after  two  weeks,  it  holds  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters;  after 
two  years,  seven  hundred  and  forty.  At  the  beginning  of  life, 
the  average  time  between  meals  is  about  two  hours  in  the  day- 
time and  somewhat  longer  in  the  night  time.  By  the  fifteenth 
week  the  periods  between  meals  should  normally  be  lengthened 
to  three  or  four  hours.  During  the  first  weeks  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  normal  child  to  require  to  be  fed  from  two  to  four  times 
in  a  night  of  from  seven  to  nine  hours.  By  the  eighteenth 
week  a  whole  night  of  ten  to  eleven  hours  msiy  be  passed  with- 
out the  taking  of  any  nourishment  at  all,  though  the  midnight 
meal  is  not  usually  given  up  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
year.  By  the  time  the  child  is  one  year  old  it  may  safely  have 
the  habit  established  of  taking  five  meals  a  day.  The  matter 
of  the  child's  temperament,  the  amount  and  kind  of  activity, 
and  other  conditions  that  affect  the  appetite  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  parent  and  no  rules  adhered  to  too  strin- 
gently, in  regard  to  the  time  of  feeding  and  to  the  amount  given. 
The  entire  behavior  of  the  child  shows  how  intensely  keen 
the  feeling  of  hunger  is,  which  certainly  has  the  right  of  way 
over  all  other  feelings  in  the  normal  child.  Not  until  the  fifth 
month  of  its  life  was  Preyer  able  to  divert  the  attention  of  his 
child  temporarily  from  taking  its  food,  by  means  of  new  noises 

1  Chamberlain  :    The  Child  in  Folk  Thought,  p.  147. 
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and  movements.  Here  again,  however,  are  to  be  found  con- 
siderable individual  differences,  depending  upon  the  sex,  vigor 
and  habits  of  the  child.  Miss  Shinn  was  able  on  the  forty- 
seventh  day  to  divert  her  niece  completely  from  hunger  for  a 
period  of  ten  minutes.  All  of  the  material  given  by  Miss  Shinn 
upon  hunger  and  taste,  in  her  notes  upon  the  Development  of 
a  Child,  must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  hunger 
of  the  child  was  nearly  always  anticipated  by  feeding  and  that 
there  were  systematic  efforts  put  forth  to  restrict  the  interest  in 
taste  sensations  from  becoming  absorbing,  (p.  172).  Once 
in  the  ninth  month  when  the  time  came  and  for  some  reason 
the  nursing  was  postponed  after  the  mother  had  taken  the  child, 
it  manifested  its  eagerness  and  hunger  by  crying  for  the  breast. 
During  the  first  nine  months  the  healthy  child's  feeding  is 
hurried  and  gluttonish.  During  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  first  year,  feeding  takes  relatively  less  time  than  during 
the  previous  quarters;  the  intervals  between  the  meals  have 
become  longer,  the  meals  less  frequent,  the  hours  for  .sleeping 
fewer,  thus  giving  the  child  more  time  to  turn  its  attention  to 
other  things  than  food.  Nevertheless  food  experiences  furnish 
the  root  psychoses  of  its  life  and  the  mouth  is  its  first  psychic 
centre. 

There  is  an  organic  relationship  between  attention  and  hun- 
ger as  early  as  the  sixth  week.  Preyer  found  that  if  he  busied 
him.self  too  much  wnth  his  child,  if  he  allowed  too  many  sense- 
impressions  to  act  upon  it,  if  he  brought  too  much  strain  upon 
its  attention,  hunger  arrived  unseasonably,  accompanied  by 
fretfulness.  Miss  Shinn  had  the  impression  that  as  a  rule  hun- 
ger was  hastened  by  an  excess  of  occupation  of  the  brain  and 
senses. 

Sig7is  of  Hunger.  Preyer  reduces  the  unmistakable  sign  of 
hunger  that  is  present  soon  after  birth,  to  that  of  sucking,  after 
objects  capable  of  being  sucked,  have  been  placed  in  the  mouth. 
He  proved  many  times,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  suck- 
ing reflex  could  not  be  set  off  when  the  babe  had  enough. 
While  the  act  of  sucking  under  such  conditions  may  be  the 
unmistakable  sign  of  hunger,  there  are  many  other  manifesta- 
tions, whose  chief,  if  not  sole  meaning,  lies  in  their  relation  to 
this  feeling.  From  the  observations  reported  by  eighty  women 
and  fourteen  men,  I  find  mentioned  the  following  signs  of  hun- 
ger, manifested  by  infants;  the  cry;  the  sucking  reflex, — with 
nothing  in  the  mouth,  or  with  its  fingers,  fists,  clothing,  bed- 
clothing,  or  anything  in  its  mouth  that  it  can  get  to  it,  or  get 
its  mouth  to;  smacking  the  lips,  pursing  the  Hps,  puckering 
the  lips;  opening  the  mouth  when  touched  anywhere  upon  the 
face;  puckering  the  face;  wrying  the  face;  rolling  the  head  from 
side  to  side,  moving  the  arms  as  if  in  search  of  the  breast. 
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moving  the  hands  for  the  same  purpose,  clutching  the  cloth- 
ing or  hair  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  clenching  the  hands, 
holding  the  hands  as  if  reaching  for  something;  kicking, 
squirming,  fidgeting,  tossing,  moving  the  arms,  the  legs,  the 
whole  body  vigorously.  Many  of  these  are  not  present  imme- 
diately after  birth  but  all  appear  within  the  first  year. 

There  is  a  system  of  hunger  reflexes  which  starts  with  the 
most  highly  specialized  one  of  the  group,  namely  that  of  suck- 
ing, and  spreads  until  it  encompasses  the  whole  body.  By 
the  law  of  parsimony  it  stops  with  the  sucking  reflex  if  that  is 
sufficient  to  get  the  food  that  satisfies  the  feeling  back  of  the 
reflex.  If  this  initial  act  fails,  the  spread  in  agitation  con- 
tinues until  the  whole  series  is  run.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  divert  the  massive,  protoplasmic,  systemic  attention  of 
the  infant  manifesting  itself  in  these  actions  except  by  food. 
The  difficulty  of  diverting  the  child  from  its  food  is  still  to  its 
advantage,  since  the  child's  survival  depends  upon  its  sense  of 
hunger  being  satisfied.  It  was  vastly  more  important  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  racial  development,  before  mother  love  and 
solicitude  were  developed,  when  the  child's  life  literally  de- 
pended upon  the  persLsteuce  of  its  demands  for  food. 

The  cry  of  hunger  has  its  distinctive  stages  of  development. 
At  first  it  is  purely  reflex  and  soulless,  and  is  merely  the  in- 
stinctive, animal,  mechanical  announcement  of  hunger.  In  its 
second  stage  it  has  in  it  the  residue  of  experience,  and  shows  a 
degree  of  intelligence  sufl&cient  to  use  one  kind  of  cry  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  mother  when  she  is  near  and  another  when 
she  is  relatively  remote.  In  its  third  stage,  it  frees  itself  in 
language,  proper.  In  its  first  stage  it  is  easil}^  distinguished 
from  the  cry  of  pain  or  the  cry  of  exercise.  It  is  more  pro- 
longed and  intense  than  the  latter,  and  less  violent  and  vehe- 
ment than  the  former.  It  does  not  continue  so  long  uninter- 
rupted as  the  cry  of  pain,  coming  as  it  does  in  long  and  short 
intervals.  The  voice,  too,  has  a  different  ring;  the  cry  of  pain 
is  higher  than  that  of  hunger,  the  compass  of  its  scale  is  greater, 
the  quality  of  its  energy  intenser.  The  latter  cry  is  intended 
more  to  announce  an  emergency  than  the  cry  of  hunger,  and 
for  that  reason  has  received  its  piercing,  energetic  quality  from 
natural  .selection.  '  'When  the  child  cries  from  hunger,  its  eyes 
are  usually  tightly  clo.sed;  when  it  gives  a  cry  of  joy,  they  are 
open.  Moreover,  my  child,  when  crying  with  hunger,  used  to 
draw  back  the  tongue  and  spread  it  out;  this  does  not  take 
place  in  other  kinds  of  crying,"  ^  As  soon  as  the  child  begins 
to  notice,  the  cry  of  hunger  gains  in  definiteness  and  variety  of 
character.     With  the  establishing  of  the  association  between  the 

iPreyer:  The  Senses  and  The  Will,  p.  249. 
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feeliug  of  hunger  and  the  mother  or  nurse  as  the  occasion  for 
satisfying  it,  the  cry  differentiates  into  two  relatively  distinct 
ones.  One  in  her  presence,  when  the  child  is  aware  that  she  is 
near.  This  is  a  fretful,  coaxy,  little  staccato  cry.  The  other 
is  of  a  different  rhythm, — a  longer  drawn,  louder  and  more 
vehement  cry;  a  solicitous,  sometimes  demanding,  but  not 
coaxing  cry.  When  the  first  kind  is  made  in  the  mother's 
presence  and  fails  to  attract  her  attention,  it  is  followed  by  the 
second  which  is  a  stronger  stimulus  and  one  not  so  likely  to  go 
unheeded.  The  fundamental  significance  of  the  cry  of  hunger 
is  that  it  shall  successfully  attract  the  attention  of  the  mother. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice,  as  I  repeatedly  have  done, 
this  system  of  hunger  reflexes  begin  with  the  limited  and 
highly  specialized  one  of  sucking,  with  a  small  and  definitely 
located  area  of  agitation,  and  spread  gradually,  but  may  be 
rapidly,  until  every  organ  in  ths  child's  body  is  highly  ani- 
mated and  its  every  movement  is  centrifugal;  then  when  the 
nipple  is  placed  in  its  mouth  see  all  of  these  diffused  movements 
arrested,  and  the  intensity  of  its  life  at  the  time  funnelled 
through  the  reflex  with  which  the  round  of  activity  started. 
I  believe  that  such  an  experience  is  both  physiologically  and 
psychologically  beneficial  to  the  child  if  it  is  not  unduly  pro- 
longed. It  increases  circulation,  causes  a  different  distribution 
of  the  blood,  accelerates  some  of  the  secretions,  heightens  the 
entire  tonicity  of  the  body  and  no  doubt  helps  neurologically 
to  connect  previous  experiences  in  a  new  way. 

All  of  these  movements  manifestly  find  their  significance  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  mother,  and  have  their  origin  in 
the  species  far  below  man.  The  cry  appeals  to  the  mother's 
ear;  the  movements  appeal  both  to  touch  and  to  sight,  more 
particularly  to  touch;  the  clutch,  once  useful  in  holding  on  to 
the  mother  while  she  was  in  motion,  is  neither  entirely  lost 
nor  useless,  now;  the  exploring  movements  of  the  hands  and 
face  point  back  to  a  time  when  the  child  had  to  find  its  mother's 
breast  or  starve;  the  more  vigorous  kicking,  fidgeting,  squirm- 
ing, floundering,  added  to  the  cry  produced  a  summation  of 
stimuli  sufficient  to  arouse  the  mother  from  sleep,  preoccupa- 
tion or  animal  inertia. 

Preyer  and  others  have  observed  that  the  reflex  excitability 
of  the  child  is  increased  during  the  condition  of  hunger.  This 
is  very  significant  on  the  phyletic  side.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  general,  in  the  animal  world,  and  as  true  of  adults  as  it  is  of 
the  young.  All  of  the  senses  are  quickened,  the  entire  life  of 
the  creature  heightened  (if  hunger  has  not  gone  too  long),  the 
chances  for  perceiving  its  food  are  multiplied,  and,  moreover, 
since  the  animal  is  most  exposed  while  moving  in  search  or 
pursuit  of  its  food,  it  is  just  as  important  that  the  chances  for 
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detecting  its  enemies  are  likewise  multiplied.  On  the  other 
hand  general  sensibility  is  lowered  while  hunger  is  being  satis- 
fied. This  is  partly  due  to  preoccupation  and  partly  to  the 
metabolic  changes  which  feeding  occasions. 

Another  sign  which  I  have  observed  in  a  number  of  infants 
is  that  of  moving  the  face  about,  after  the  nipple  has  been 
taken  into  the  mouth.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  is  scant.  It  is  akin  to  the  hunching  of  the 
calf,  colt,  and  pig,  and  to  the  kneading  of  the  breast  by  the  kitten 
and  the  squirrel,  and  serves  to  stimulate  the  mammary  glands 
to  more  profuse  secretion  as  well  as  mechanically  to  assist 
them  in  their  functioning. 

The  swallowing  reflex  is  ready  to  function  at  birth.  Accord- 
ing to  Preyer  and  Houzeau  it  functions  before  birth,  and  Kuss- 
maul  thinks  that  hunger  and  taste  may  both  be  stimulated  by 
swallowing  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  sucking  reflex  is,  however, 
not  always  perfect  at  birth,  and  not  infrequently  does  an  infant 
require  a  number  of  successive  stimulations  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  by  the  nipple  to  set  it  off.  After  the  nerve  centres  that 
control  the  reflex  are  ripe  enough  for  it  to  function  normally, 
the  feeling  of  hunger  alone  is  sufficient  to  start  it  going.  It 
is  also  easily  set  off  by  mechanical  stimulation.  My  own  ob- 
servations do  not  agree  with  Preyer's  in  .support  of  his  state- 
ment that  "the  babe  that  has  had  enough  does  not  suck." 
This  may  hold  true  immediately  after  its  hunger  is  appeased 
and  while  the  centres  that  control  sucking  are  fatigued,  but  the 
action  can  often  be  started  after  a  few  minutes  of  rest.  An 
infant  that  has  dropped  to  sleep  with  the  nipple  in  its  mouth 
after  a  bountiful  nursing  will  sometimes  resume  the  action  of 
sucking  when  an  effort  is  made  by  the  nurse  to  remove  the 
nipple.  There  is  some  pleasure  in  the  mere  action  of  sucking, 
and  a  child  that  is  restless  through  hunger  may  sometimes  be 
temporarily  appeased  by  sucking  an  artificial  substitute  for  the 
nipple.  This  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  an  economic  asso- 
ciation which  natural  selection  has  established.  As  a  rule 
hunger  is  satisfied  during  the  time  that  sucking  is  going  on, 
and  certain  inhibitions  take  place  as  a  result.  When  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  association  is  experienced  it  is  natural  for 
the  others  to  follow.  After  the  child  has  learned  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  nipple  and  the  substitute  this  device  of  dis- 
pelling the  restlessness  of  hunger  will  not  work.  In  any  event 
it  will  work  for  a  short  time  only.  The  sucking  instinct  fades 
with  weaning  and  entirely  disappears  from  most  children, 
although  in  some  it  lasts  in  a  weakened  form  throughout  life. 
It  is  reclaimed  in  a  number  of  sexual  and  other  perversions  in 
adults. 

Satiety.     If  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  greatest  discomforts  oi 
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the  healthy  infant,  their  satisfaction  is  his  greatest  j)leasure. 
The  presence  in  the  stomach  of  the  normal  amount  of  food  at 
one  feeding  works  a  very  great  transformation  in  the  child. 
The  food  and  the  objects  connected  with  it,  which  before  feed- 
ing excited  the  keenest  interest  and  desire,  are  afterwards 
treated  with  indifference  and  literal  disgust.  In  passing  we 
may  say  that  he  never  reaches  an  age  in  life  when  eating  a  good 
meal  may  not  change,  very  materially,  his  attitude  toward 
things.  Satiety  does  not  always  come  after  feeding.  In  fact 
if  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  regularly  anticipated  by  feeding,  and 
its  keenness  kept  from  asserting  itself  and  driving  the  child  to 
relatively  excessive  eating,  it  may  rarely  occur.  The  signs  of 
satiety  are  first,  general  inertia.  Instead  of  being  dynamic,  as 
it  was  before  feeding,  the  child  is  lethargic,  inert,  relaxed  and 
drowsy.  Other  indications  are  seen  in  the  removing  of  the 
nipple  from  the  mouth  by  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  allowing 
the  milk  which  it  was  too  full  to  swallow,  to  flow  out  of  the 
mouth.  These  are  the  signs  that  belong  to  the  first  months. 
By  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  other  signs  more  vigorous  and 
positive  are  added,  e.  g.,  turning  the  head  away,  throwing  the 
head  back,  pushing  the  breast  or  bottle  away,  throwing  the 
food  down,  spitting  food  out  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  I  have  seen  anger  and  rebellion  manifested 
when  the  parent  or  nurse  insisted  upon  more  food  being  taken 
than  was  wanted.  If,  however,  the  healthy  child  is  allowed 
to  be  its  own  judge  of  the  amount  which  it  should  take,  it 
usually  settles  down  after  feeding,  overcome  by  comfort  and 
drowsiness,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction, — sometimes  a  broad 
smile  well  distributed  over  the  features.  If  it  is  old  enough  to 
remain  awake  after  feeding,  the  drowsiness  usually  gives  way 
to  good-natured  playfulness  with  an  attention  easily  controlled. 
Sometimes  an  infant  will  go  to  sleep  after  sucking  vigorously 
at  a  scanty  breast,  on  account  of  fatigue  and  not  of  satiety. 
Under  such  conditions  the  child  is  liable  to  be  underfed  and 
peevish,  the  mother  not  knowing  that  her  supply  of  milk  is 
insufficient,  taking  the  child's  sleep  as  evidence  of  enough  food 
at  each  nursing.  Peevishness  and  restlessness  in  the  child  are 
usually  very  good  indications  that  the  food  supply  needs  inves- 
tigation. 

Miss  Shinn  agrees  with  Kussmaul  that  the  child  can  expe- 
rience nausea.  She  observed  an  unmistakable  case  of  it  in  her 
niece  in  the  tenth  month.  This  is  contrary  to  Preyer's  obser- 
vations. 

Through  the  primitive  function  of  sucking,  the  mouth  early 
develops  into  a  grasping  organ,  preceding  the  hand  in  this  re- 
gard by  several  weeks.  According  to  Miss  Shinn  the  first 
grasping  by  the  lips  occurred  in  her  niece  in  the  fourth  week, 
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while  the  first  active  grasping  by  the  hand  occurred  in  the 
tenth  week.  The  area  of  active  grasping  bj'  the  lips  is  largely 
increased  in  the  fifth  week  by  the  co-operation  of  the  groping 
movements  of  the  head.  A  similar  co-ordination  is  made  be- 
tween the  active  grasping  by  the  hand  and  the  groping  move- 
ments of  the  hand  in  the  twelfth  week.  Up  to  the  twentieth 
week,  the  active  grasping  by  the  mouth,  assisted  by  the  grop- 
ing movements  of  the  head,  is  more  frequent  and  skillful;  after 
the  twentieth  week  grasping  by  the  hand  aided  by  arm  move- 
ments takes  precedence  over  mouth  grasping.  Simultaneous 
grasping  by  the  mouth  and  the  hands  takes  place  about  the 
twentieth  week.  The  correlation  of  these  two  activities  with 
sight  occurs  in  the  same  week.  The  following  is  the  sequence 
in  the  development  of  mouth  grasping:  (i)  Sucking  reflex, 
and  special  sensibility  in  the  lips  and  tongue  at  birth;  (2)  seiz- 
ing with  the  lips  and  sucking  a  surface  brought  in  contact  with 
them  (fourth  week);  (3)  groping  movements  of  the  head  to 
aid  in  mouth  grasping  (fifth  week);  (4)  appearance  of  active 
touch  in  the  tongue  (seventh  week);  (5)  diving  the  head 
down  to  the  object  wanted  in  the  mouth  (twelfth  week);  (6) 
attempt  to  grasp  with  the  mouth  or  tongue  by  visual  guid- 
ance (seventeenth  week);  (7)  grasping  with  mouth  aided  by 
diving  the  head  to  the  object  more  frequent  and  skillful  than 
grasping  by  the  hand  (nineteenth  week);  (8)  simultaneous 
grasping  with  the  mouth  and  hands  (twentieth  weekj;  (9) 
mouth  grasping  begins  to  disappear  and  transition  made  to 
hand  grasping  (sixth  month).  The  sequence  of  stages  in  the 
development  of  hand  grasping,  as  related  to  mouth  grasping, 
is  as  follows:  (i)  reflex  clasping  (at  birth);  (2)  hands  often 
felt  by  lips  and  tongue,  in  connection  with  certain  involuntary 
movements  of  the  arms  (tendency  of  arms  to  take  prenatal 
position,  and  accidental  movements  from  birth);  (3)  renewal 
of  these  sensations  sought  by  voluntary  repetition  of  arm-move- 
ments (thirteenth  week);  (4)  sensations  increased  and  varied 
by  touch  of  objects,  accideutally  brought  to  the  mouth  after 
being  mechanically  clasped  (fourteenth  week);  (5)  deliberate 
groping  for  and  laying  hold  on  familiar  objects,  in  a  familiar 
place,  to  carry  to  the  mouth,  i.  e.,  repetition  of  movements 
that  have  often  resulted  in  accidentally  carrying  things  to  the 
mouth:  exten.sion  of  association  series  (sixteenth  week);  (6) 
hands  and  objects  .seen,  while  grasping  takes  place, — addition 
of  visual  associations  (sixteenth  week);  (7)  grasping  at  ob- 
jects visually  located,  for  the  .sole  purpo.se  of  carrying  to  the 
mouth  (seventeenth  week);  (8)  grasping  for  varied  purposes, 
— manipulation,  inspection,  etc.  as  associations  increa.se  in 
number  and  variety  (twenty-fir:,t  week);  (9)  hand  grasping 
the  chief  intere.st,  and  skill  in  this  passes  skill  in  mouth  grasp- 
ing (sixth  month). 
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The  mouth  is  also  the  first  organ  of  touch.  Special  sensi- 
bility to  passive  touch  is  present  in  the  lips  and  tongue  at 
birth.  Active  touch  appears  in  the  lips  in  the  fourth  week  and 
in  the  tongue  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  Active  touch 
appears  in  the  fingers  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  weeks. 
From  birth  there  is  the  tendency  present  for  the  arms  to  take 
the  prenatal  position.  This  often  brings  the  hands  to  the 
mouth,  and  when  this  is  done  they  set  off"  the  sucking  reflex. 
Flexion  movements  are  earlier  co-ordinated  than  extension 
movements.  At  first  the  hands,  empty,  are  brought  to  the 
mouth,  then  the  hands  after  reflexly  grasping  a  ihing  are 
brought  to  it  (this  about  the  tenth  to  twelfth  week).  This 
results  in  the  association  between  the  movement  and  touch  sen- 
sations in  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  is  followed  in  the  thirteenth 
week  by  deliberate  efforts  to  put  things  in  the  mouth.  These 
co-ordinations  are  reinforced  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  not  only 
are  objects  guided  to  the  mouth,  but  the  mouth  is  guided  to 
objects,  after  which  the  number  and  variety  of  things  mouthed 
is  alone  limited  by  his  environment  and  the  range  of  these 
movements.  With  the  advent  of  creeping  the  child's  horizon 
is  greatly  enlarged,  soon  to  be  followed  by  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  his  world  through  walking. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  things  taken  from  the  one  hundred  reports 
given  to  me,  which  children  yet  in  the  creeping  stage  have  been  ob- 
served to  put  in  their  mouth,  or  put  their  mouth  to  :  blocks,  bird-lime, 
bark,  bits  of  iron,  brushes,  buttons,  books,  bones,  bugs,  beetles,  bibs, 
buckles,  bell,  broom,  corn,  cat's  paws,  clothes-pin,  clothes,  cocoanut- 
shell,  chicken's  foot,  chicken's  feather,  chicken's  head,  chicken-lime, 
coal,  coal-scuttle,  coal-tongs,  chair,  chair-round,  cradle,  rocker,  cradle 
cover,  comb,  cuff,  cuff-holder,  collar,  doll,  duster,  darning-egg,  excre- 
tion, fingers,  face  of  nurse  or  mother,  fork,  fan,  finger-rings,  flies, 
fruit,  foot-ball,  flowers,  grass,  grandaddy-long-legs,  grain,  glove,  hair, 
hands,  hammer,  hair-pins,  hat,  knife,  kitten's  ears,  kitten's  tail,  loose 
plaster,  leaves,  lamp-chimney,  leather,  marbles,  mitten,  money,  mouse- 
trap, melon-seed,  nails,  needles,  neckties,  necklace,  orange,  plate, 
pins,  parts  of  chair,  potash  balls,  paper,  pencil,  pictures,  pumpkin- 
seed,  parasol,  rubber  rings,  rattle,  rags,  rope,  roots,  rubber  tube,  spoon, 
sand,  stones,  shoes,  shoemaker's  wax,  sad-iron,  stove-hook,  sticks, 
switch  (of  hair),  strings,  spools,  soap,  toes,  thumb,  toys,  table  leg, 
table-cover,  thread,  veil,  whistle,  weeds,  worms,  wood,  watch. 

This  conspicuous  tendency  to  put  things  in  the  mouth,  which 
appears  with  the  first  co-ordination  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
arm,  and  which  becomes  a  consuming  occupation  as  soon  as 
creeping  and  accuracy  in  grasping  are  acquired,  certainly  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  remote  past.  Miss  Shinn^  refers  ' '  it 
more  to  the  touch  interest  and  to  ancestral  habits  now  become 

* 

^Shinn:  Notes,  p.  213. 
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meaningless  than  other  observers  have  done. ' '  ^  Preyer^  speaks 
of  it  in  the  following  words:  "  Probably  we  have  here  a  case 
of  primitive  logical  inference;  up  to  this  time  the  sucking  and 
tasting  were  the  most  important  strong  pleasant  sensations  the 
young  being  has  known;  when,  therefore,  he  has  a  new,  agree- 
able sensation  {e.  g.,  of  a  bright  color,  a  round,  smooth  body, 
a  soft  surface),  it  is  brought  into  associations  with  the  lips  and 
tongue,  through  which  the  pleasurable  feeling  at  taking  in  the 
milk  was  received."  Dr.  Louis  Robinson^  seeks  to  account  for 
it  by  referring  it  to  the  habits  of  life  of  primitive  people  as  far 
back  as  the  cave-dwelling  period.  ' '  In  earlier  times  the  child 
had  to  get  along  with  the  debris  of  food  on  the  floor  of  the  cave 
and  around  the  resting  places."*  The  picking  up  and  putting 
everything  into  the  mouth  is  a  general  tendency  passed  along 
by  heredity  just  the  same  as  pecking  is  a  general  tendenc}''  in- 
herited by  chickens.^  Both  have  to  undergo  modifications  by 
discriminations  learned  through  experience.  At  the  time  that 
this  tendency  became  a  racial  memory,  it  was  safe  for  the  child 
to  put  everything  into  its  mouth,  since  only  those  things  that 
were  good  for  food  were  brought  into  the  cave  or  to  the  resting 
place.  Only  those  children  survived  who  were  strenuous  and 
persistent  enough  to  pick  up  their  living  in  this  way.  The 
persistence  of  the  tendency  under  conditions  that  bring  the  child 
in  contact  with  things  that  may  be  injurious  is  to  a  degree  dan- 
gerous, although  the  experiences  so  obtained  form,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  root  psychoses  of  his  life.  The  returns  con- 
tain records  of  three  deaths  caused  by  eating  such  things  as 
lye,  paris  green,  etc.,  while  a  number  of  serious  injuries  are 
reported  through  swallowing  buttons,  pins,  buckles,  whistles, 
thimbles,  medicines,  weeds;  others  were  injured  by  breaking 
glass  in  their  mouth.  Nearly  all  of  these  instances  are  concern- 
ing children  between  the  age  of  three  months  and  a  year  and 
a  half. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  the  things  which  are  put  into 
the  mouth  are  actually  eaten.  This  is  especially  true  after  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year,  at  which  time  the  sense  of  taste 
acquires  greatly  increased  value  and  interest  to  the  child. 
There  seems  to  be  little  ability  to  discriminate  between  things 
that  are  edible  and  those  that  are  not.  The  impunity  with 
which  the  most  unnatural  things  are  swallowed  by  the  child 
between  two  and  six  years  of  age  is  astonishing. 

1  Sully:  Studies  in  Childhood,  p.  402. 
2Prever:   Senses  and  Wills,  p.  249. 

« Dr.' Louis    Robinson:     Primitive  Child,   N.   A.  Rev.,  Vol.  CLIX, 
pp.  467-478. 
*  Chamberlain:  The  Child,  p.  231. 
^ Lloyd  Morgan:  Animal  Behavior,  p.  93. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  more  or  less 
unnatural  things  which  children  have  been  known  to  eat,  given  in 
the  order  of  frequency  mentioned  in  the  returns:  birch-bark,  honey- 
suckle, dirt,  sorrel,  wheat,  sassafras-bark,  green  fruit,  corn,  grass,  grape 
tendrils,  fruit-tree  gum,  flowers,  coal,  clover-heads,  leaves,  rose-leaves, 
rose-petals,  sand,  shoemaker's  wax,  grape-leaves,  flies,  coffee-grounds, 
paper,  bees-wax,  mallow,  rubber,  licorice-root,  mud,  slippery-elm, 
pencils,  buds,  cinnamon-bark,  sassafras-buds,  acorns,  pea-pods,  cater- 
pillars, cloves,  wintergreen-leaves,  wintergreen-berries,  nasturtiums, 
morning-glories,  excretion,  sassafras  roots,  candle  ends,  parched  corn, 
stones,  peach  pits,  green  apples,  sweet-cicily,  wild-cherry  leaves,  rot- 
ten apples,  buckwheat,  chinquepins,  wax,  azaleas,  rye,  spicewood,  tim- 
othy hay,  raw  potatoes,  raw  pork,  ink,  cord,  corn-silks,  may-apples, 
hair,  orange-peel,  lemon-peel,  grape  skins,  apple  seeds,  pitch,  coal- 
tar,  bitter  chocolate,  spruce-gum,  rhubarb,  pins,  feathers,  stems  of 
weeds,  sealing-wax,  milk-weed,  stems,  clover  butts,  primrose,  bran, 
shorts,  corn-meal,  cobs  of  young  corn,  linseed  meal,  yellow-wood  sor- 
rel, apple  leaves,  peach  leaves,  grain  stems,  pine-ivy  leaves,  daisies, 
green  pears,  wild  onion  leaves,  roots,  finger  nails,  callosities,  seeds, 
fly-poison,  snake-root,  Indian  turnip,  mulberry  leaves,  chalk,  punk, 
skunk  cabbage,  scrapple,  vinegar,  birch-buds,  celery  leaves,  barley, 
rabbit  "berries,"  nanuie  "berries,"  ground  cherries,  raw  sweet-po- 
tato, raw  fish,  paste,  camphor,  sponge,  lead,  mosquitoes,  raw  beans, 
tallow,  cork,  book-binding,  corn-cobs,  straw,  leather,  cloth,  soap, 
"daddy"  nuts,  thread,  rags,  rubbish,  bark,  raw  turnips,  wood,  vanilla, 
mouse-ear  heads,  currant  blossoms,  green  currants,  green  peas,  shrub 
petals,  pumpkin  seed,  sunflower  seeds,  castor  beans,  partridge  berries, 
sumac-berries,  babywood,  columbine,  peppermint,  fennel  seed,  arti- 
chokes, meat-rinds,  thimble,  sweet  brier,  tea  leaves,  apple-blossoms, 
geranium  leaves,  oxalis  stems,  "old  man,"  mountain  mint,  choke- 
cherries,  sand-cherries,  lye,  egg-shells,  mustard  leaves,  paris-green, 
pepper-grass,  catnip,  spearmint,  quince  leaves.  If  we  throw  these 
things  into  groups  and  rank  them  by  per  cent,  in  popularity  among 
undiscriminating  infants,  we  nevertheless  find  a  suggestive  order. 
Leaves  and  tendrils  have  a  per  cent,  of  73;  flowers,  59;  barks,  49; 
grains  and  meals,  44;  dirt,  mud,  sand,  rubbish,  coal,  ashes,  etc.,  43; 
paste,  punk,  chalk,  feathers,  pins,  ink,  buttons,  paper,  cord,  lead, 
rubber,  cork,  etc.,  36;  gum,  wax,  sealing-wax,  fruit-tree  gum,  pitch, 
tar,  etc.,  34;  green  fruit,  30;  grass,  hay,  straw,  stems,  etc.,  29;  ripe 
fruit  and  berries,  21;  roots,  18;  buds,  17;  flies,  bugs,  worms,  caterpil- 
lars, mosquitoes,  etc.,  17;  hair,  skin,  finger-nails,  refuse,  etc.,  12;  raw 
vegetables,  11;  peelings  and  skins  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  9;  seeds,  9; 
raw  meat,  4;  and  poisons,  3. 

The  ease  with  which  many  of  the  utterly  indigestible  things 
pass  through  the  child  without  injury  to  him,  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  relatively  free  from  con- 
strictions during  infancy,  and  to  the  relative  vigor  of  all  of  the 
eliminative  processes  that  accompany  the  digestive  vigor  of  the 
rapidly  growing  organism.  'In  attempting  to  give  an  explan- 
ation of  this  irrepressible  impulse  to  promiscuous  eating,  the 
facts  must  be  correlated  with  the  ontogenetic  development  of 
taste  which  makes  its  first  acceleration  in  the  second  year,  with 
the  phenomena  of  teething,  with  an  almost  insatiable  appetite 
and  with  the  earlier  tendency  to  put  everything  in  the  mouth. 
These  are  all  mechanisms  of  the  general  instinct  of  nutrition 
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present  in  all  animals  and  which  in  most  of  the  species  must  be 
educated  through  experience.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  higher  the  animal  is  in  the  scale,  the  selection  of 
the  particular  things  to  eat  is  left  less  and  less  to  instinct  per  se 
and  more  and  more  is  demanded  of  experience.^  The  sugges- 
tion of  racial  atavisms  as  an  explanation  of  certain  preferences 
is  certainly  very  strong.  According  to  Chamberlain,^  "ali- 
mentary atavisms  appear,  par  excellence,  in  the  little  child  of 
the  modern  civilized  races,  who  is  vegetarian  in  his  early  years, 
delighting  in  all  sorts  of  plants  and  leaves,  fruits  and  berries, 
things  sweet  and  sour."  Again,  the  same  author  in  referring 
to  the  tendency  in  children  to  eat  dirt,  says:  "  '  Dirt'  or  '  filth 
atavisms'  are  represented  by  the  kneading  and  modelling  of 
one's  own  excrement,  a  practice  often  observed  in  monkeys  and 
in  children  belonging  to  the  races  of  highest  culture  and  social 
development,  and  not  unknown  among  even  educated  adults, 
for  the  field  of  pornomania  is  indeed  a  wide  one;  also  by  like 
procedure  with  other  dirt  and  filth. ' '  ^ 

Teething.  Synchronous  with  these  phenomena,  and  interre- 
lated with  them,  are  the  phenomena  of  teething.  Teething 
begins  usually  about  the  fifth  month  of  the  infant's  life  and 
really  continues  in  some  form  until  the  acquiring  of  the  wisdom 
teeth  in  the  17th  or  1 8th  year.  The  phenomena  which  concern 
us  most  here,  are  those  attendant  upon  the  getting  of  the  milk 
teeth  which  is  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
There  are  other  physiological  changes  connected  with  these 
changes  which  we  must  note.  "Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
year  all  of  the  milk  teeth  have  cut  through  and  the  digestive 
functions  have  greatly  increased  in  power.  The  lower  maxilla 
become  stronger,  the  muscles  of  mastication  more  powerful,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  larger,  the  lips  more  fleshy,  the  esophagus 
wider;  the  salivary  glands  are  better  developed,  and  secrete  a 
larger  quantity  of  saliva;  the  shape  pf  the  stomach  changes,  and 
its  walls  grow  thicker;  the  intestinal  canal  longer  and  more 
capacious;  in  short,  all  the  digestive  organs  are  more  adapted 
to  an  animal  diet.  At  this  period  milk  alone  could  not  satisfy 
the  child."      (Ammon.) 

The  phenomena  of  teething  fall  into  the  following  groups, 
with  no  fast  lines  between  them:  (a)  physiological,  (b)  patho- 
logical, and  (c)  psychological.  These  are  indicated  in  the 
returns  as  follows:  (a)  physiological, — the  child  begins  to 
drool,  to  press  the  gums  together,  the  gums  become  elevated 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  beneath;  the  teeth  erupt 

^ Lloyd  Morgan:  Animal  Behavior,  p.  93;  also  Introduction  to  Comp. 
Psy.,  Chap,  xii,  ',/■  -^4 

^Chamberlain:  The  Child,  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man,  p.  255. 
^Ibid.,  p.  257.     See  also,  J.  G.  Bourke,  Scatalogical  Rites. 
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and  develop;  the  milk  teeth  are  removed  by  the  eruption  of 
the  permanent  teeth;  (b)  pathological, — the  gums  become 
swollen,  red,  tender,  sensitive,  hot,  painful;  they  have  to  be 
lanced;  the  child  cries,  secretes  much  spittle,  grows  thinner, 
loses  appetite,  refuses  to  eat,  gnashes  gums,  has  nausea,  diar- 
rhoea, fever,  spasms,  convulsions,  rash,  eruptions  on  the  head, 
brain  fever,  cholera  infantum  and  summer-complaint;  (c)  psy- 
chological,— the  child  becomes  restless,  fretty,  cross,  worrisome, 
peevish,  sleepless,  nervous,  irritable,  uneasy,  incapable  of  being 
entertained.  It  is  possible  for  the  teething  child  to  escape  all 
of  the  conditions  that  are  truly  pathological,  and  certainly  no 
one  child  ever  has  all  of  those  enumerated  above,  some  of  which 
are  connected  with  teething  only  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  condition  of  the  gums,  together  with  the  growth  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  and  the  ripening  of  the  instinct  to  bite  and 
chew,  cause  the  child  to  want  to  bite  hard  and  cool  things.  It 
may  be  that  the  sensitive,  swollen  condition  of  the  gums  finds 
its  natural  justification  as  a  means  of  developing  the  biting  and 
chewing  instinct.  The  folk  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
teething  child  should  have  something  hard  to  chew.  The  fol- 
lowing things  are  mentioned  in  the  returns  as  those  known  to 
have  been  given  to  teething  children:  rubber,  bone  and  cellu- 
loid rings;  rubber  and  tin  rattles;  rubber  and  china  dolls;  pieces 
of  steel,  iron,  wood:  silver  dollar  and  other  coins;  silver  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  napkin  rings;  clothes-pins,  tops  and  other  wooden 
toys;  watch,  pocket  knife,  keys.  Mothers  were  reported  to 
have  pressed  and  rubbed  the  gums  with  their  fingers,  gold 
rings,  metal  thimbles,  coins  and  other  hard  objects. 

With  the  advent  of  teething  the  sucking  instinct  begins  to 
fade  and  the  biting  and  chewing  instinct  begins  to  develop. 
While  this  transition  is  being  made,  soft  objects  tend  to  stimu- 
late the  sucking  movement  while  hard  things  set  oflf  the  biting 
reflex,  the  natural  wisdom  of  which  is  apparent,  otherwise  the 
mother's  nipple  might  be  injured  and  the  child's  supply  of 
natural  food  cut  off  prematurely,  or  hard  things  remain  unpre- 
pared for  digestion. 

The  facts  concerning  teething,  enumerated  above,  reflect  the 
lay  mind  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  child  life  and  in  many  re- 
gards is  very  much  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sional mind.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  medical  world  is 
that  teething  should  be  attended  by  none  but  normal  and  easy 
conditions.  The  spasms,  fever,  rashes,  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbances are  due  to  nervous  reactions  caused  in  many  instances 
by  Ignorant  parents  tampering  with  the  child,  pressing  the 
gums  down  upon  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  weeks  before  they  are 
ready  to  erupt.  Occasionally  the  gum  may  be  unusually  thick 
and  hard  and  need  the  attention  of  the  physician  with  the  lance. 
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But  this  is  an  abnormal  case  and  the  exception.  Many  of  the 
disturbances  that  come  from  other  causes  are  ascribed  by  the 
lay  mind  to  teething  on  account  of  their  concurrence  with  it. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  below  and 
ten  above;  five  for  each  jaw  to  the  right  and  five  for  each  jaw 
to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  There  are  four  upper  and  four 
lower  incisors,  four  canines,  four  first  molars  and  four  second 
molars.  In  order  of  appearance  they  come  in  groups  in  the 
following  sequence:  first,  the  two  central  lower  incisors  which 
appear  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  though  not  infrequently 
these  erupt  as  early  as  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  week.  After 
the  appearance  of  this  group  there  is  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  second  group,  namely, 
the  four  upper  incisors  which  appear  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.  Then  follows  another 
rest  of  from  one  to  three  months.  The  third  group  is  made  up 
of  the  two  lateral  incisors,  two  upper  front  molars,  two  lower 
front  molars,  erupting  in  this  order  during  the  fourteenth  month. 
This  group  is  followed  by  a  long  period  of  rest  lasting  about 
four  months.  The  four  canines  form  the  fourth  group  and 
appear  in  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  month.  The  fifth 
and  last  group  consists  in  the  four  second  molars  which  appear 
as  a  rule  after  the  child  is  two  years  old.  The  appearance  ot 
the  temporary  teeth  in  these  groups,  according  to  the  order  and 
time  indicated  above,  necessitates  a  gradual  change  from  liquid 
to  solid  food  and  gives  the  digestive  apparatus  time  to  make 
its  adjustments  both  by  growth  of  structures  and  development 
of  functions. 

The  teeth  of  southern  born  children  appear  earlier  and  de- 
velop more  rapidly  than  those  of  northern  born  children.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  dentists  that  children  who  are  slow  in  erupt- 
ing their  teeth  are  slower  in  losing  them  unless  delayed  denti- 
tion is  caused  by  rachitis  or  other  constitutional  dyscrasia. 

The  permanent  teeth  erupt  in  the  following  order:  the  first 
molars  (which  are  present  in  embryonic  form  at  birth)  erupt 
at  six  years  of  age,  the  central  incisors  at  seven,  the  front  bicus- 
pids at  nine,  the  posterior  bicuspids  at  ten,  the  canines  at  eleven 
to  twelve,  the  second  molars  at  twelve  to  thirteen,  the  wisdom 
teeth  at  seventeen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 

More  teeth  occupy  the  jaw  at  six  or  six  and  a  half  years  of 
age  than  at  any  other  time  in  life,  there  being  present  a  full 
temporary  set  of  twenty,  all  in  full  eruption,  and  the  whole 
permanent  set,  excepting  the  wisdom  teeth,  ready  to  erupt, 
making  a  total  of  forty-eight  teeth  in  the  jaws  at  one  time.  It 
is  at  this  age  that  the  lower  features  of  the  child  undergo 
material  change.  The  whole  face  increases  in  size,  the  lower 
jaw  develops  forward  and  downward  in  order  to  accommodate 
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the  increase  in  the  number  of  teeth  from  twenty,  the  temporary 
set,  to  thirty-two,  the  permanent  set.  This  is  attended  by 
growth  in  size  and  increase  in  strength  of  the  jaw  muscles  and, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  correlates  with  the  irresistible  impulse 
to  chew,  nibble  and  munch  things. 

Chew,  Munch,  Nibble.  The  child  begins  its  foraging  in-doors 
as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  ability  to  creep;  this  is  enormously 
extended  with  the  acquisition  of  walking.  Beginning  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  year  when  the  first  and  second  molars 
are  appearing  and  the  jaw  bone  and  muscles  are  passing  through 
a  period  of  accelerated  growth  and  the  compound  grinding 
motion  of  the  jaw  is  acquired,  the  child  begins  to  chew  things, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  chewing  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  very  much  enlarging  his  repertory  of  things  to  eat.  This 
tendency  to  chew,  nibble  and  munch,  gains  considerable  mo- 
mentum in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  reaches  its  climax 
between  eight  and  thirteen,  during  which  time  the  lateral 
incisors,  the  front  bicuspids,  the  posterior  bicuspids,  the  ca- 
nines and  second  molars  are  making  their  appearance  and  with 
which  phenomena  the  tendency  is  phyletically  related.  Man 
was  frugivorous,  herbivorous,  then  carnivorous  before  he  be- 
came omnivorous.^  In  the  kind  of  teeth  and  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  child  he  repeats  this  racial  experience.  In 
the  furgivorous,  herbivorous  and  early  carnivorous  periods  of 
development,  primitive  man  had  to  do  a  great  deal  more  chew- 
ing than  he  has  to  do  now  with  his  mixed  diet,  his  concentrated 
foods,  and  cooking  and  other  means  of  predigesting  food.  In 
chewing,  nibbling  and  munching  is  found  the  ontogenetic  ex- 
pression of  these  early  racial  habits.  Other  expressions  of  these 
racial  foodmarks  are  seen  in  the  preference  at  this  age  for  fruits 
and  raw  vegetables. 

The  following  list  of  things  which  children  have  been  observed  to 
carry  around  in  their  pockets  to  satisfy  this  impulse  is  taken  from  the 
one  hundred  sets  of  reports  previously  referred  to,  given  in  the  order 
of  frequency  mentioned:  licorice,  cinnamon,  birch,  sassafras,  cala- 
mus, cloves,  slippery-elm,  wheat,  corn,  coffee-grains,  candy,  chewing- 
gum,  winter-green,  honey-suckles,  shoemaker's-wax,  leaves,  grape- 
tendrils,  bees-wax,  rose-leaves,  orris-root,  grass,  bark,  fruit-tree-wax, 
sorrel,  sticks,  clover,  petals,  rye,  rubber,  peppermint,  seeds,  black 
tar,  tooth-picks,  paper,  oats,  sweet-sicily,  alum,  crackers,  nutmeg, 
fennel,  wood,  dried  fruit,  spicewood,  wax  (doll's  head),  pennyroyal, 
raw  turnips,  parched  corn,  ends  of  pencil  and  pen,  orange  and  lemon 
skins,  grains,  peach  pits,  tobacco,  chocolate,  Indian-tobacco,  buck- 
wheat, dried-beef,  brook-mint,  baby  wood,  raisins,  cord,  rags,  hair, 
ham-rinds,  nuts,  sugar,  camphor,  gum,  thread,  caraway-seeds,  cap- 
strings,  corn-stalk,  cedar-balls,  handkerchief,  straw,  briar-leaves,  ends 
of  matches,  young  shoots  of  trees,  candle  ends,  hard  bread,  fruit  of 
mallow,  acorns,  onions,  apple-skins,  lead-pencils,  buttons,  raw  sweet- 

1  Chamberlain:  The  Child,  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man,  p.  255. 
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potatoes,  oatmeal,  spices,  roots,  bones,  starch,  butternuts,  walnuts, 
honey-in-the-comb,  hoarhound,  rubber,  on-pencils,  magnolia-bark, 
bird-seed,  end  of  necktie,  lace  on  apron,  dress,  green  apples,  sticky 
fly-paper,  hazel-nuts,  cocoa,  coal,  raw  potatoes,  barley,  prune-pits, 
plum-seeds,  corn-silks,  huckleberry-buds,  sweet-smelling-shrub,  but- 
tons from  button-bush,  catnip,  mint,  feverwort,  bread  and  butter, 
sugar-cane,  potato-peeling,  cheese,  green  oak-balls,  cardboard,  glass, 
may-apples,  peppermint-drops,  cotton,  soap,  tea-leaves,  wheat-flake, 
tansy,  beans,  macaroni,  herbs,  popcorn,  dried  peas,  elm-buds,  gin- 
seng, Turkish  rhubarb  root,  keys,  strap,  slate-pencil,  lilac-sprig,  lilac- 
buds,  spruce  gum,  cold  cooked  meat,  cinnamon  wafers,  peanuts,  salt 
and  tea  leaves,  tamarac,  catberry  leaves,  poppy-seed,  ginger-cookies, 
flowers,  water-cress,  chalk,  magnesia. 

Boys  chew  many  such  things  as  coflfee  and  licorice  to  make 
their  spittle  look  like  tobacco  in  imitation  of  men  who  chew 
tobacco.  During  the  time  that  this  impulse  of  chewing  is  at 
its  height  there  seems  to  be  a  pleasure  in  the  mere  exercise  of 
the  salivary  glands.  Use  is  made  of  the  excessive  secretion  in 
many  instances  among  boys,  in  developing  expertness  in  spit- 
ting through  the  teeth.  Some  of  the  things  enumerated  above 
are  nibbled  at  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  impulse  to  chew,  as 
to  give  additional  experience  to  the  sense  of  taste.  Alum  is 
used  for  its  taste  and  "to  pucker  our  faces," — a  taste-motor 
and  social  complex  which  several  report  as  having  enjoyed. 
About  one- fourth  of  the  list  contributes  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  hunger,  in  addition  to  furnishing  something  to  chew. 

Taste.  Kussmaul's  experiments  upon  more  than  twenty 
newly-born  children  in  which  he  used  cane-sugar,  quinine, 
common  salt  and  tartaric  acid,  prove  that  the  child  has  sensi- 
bilility  to  taste  at  birth.  His  observations  were  repeated  by 
Genzmer,  Preyer  and  others,  who  agree  substantially  with  him 
in  his  conclusions.  He  found  that  the  salt,  the  quinine  and 
the  acid  produced  grimaces  as  an  expression  of  dislike,  but 
with  much  individual  variation  in  the  manifestations  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  movements 
of  sucking.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  interpret  these  early 
grimaces  as  evidences  of  dislike,  nor  the  sucking  movements  as 
indicating  preferences.  Kussmaul  observed  the  child  in  some 
cases  responding  to  the  taste  of  sugar  with  the  mimetic  expres- 
sion for  bitter.  '  'Some  made  a  wry  face  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  solution  of  sugar,  while  they  took  in  the  rest  of  it 
with  satisfaction.  It  was  not  the  sense  of  taste  itself  apparently 
that  was  at  fault,  but  another  psychical  experience, — the  sur- 
prise caused  by  the  sudden  effect  upon  the  sensitive  nerves. 
One  of  the  children  even  started  directly  with  fright,  when  it 
came  so  suddenly  to  taste  the  unfamiliar  liquid  (which  was 
warmed).  Children  that  had  reacted  strongly  upon  quinine, 
commonly  made  a  grimace  again,  or  several  times  in  succes- 
sion when   a  solution  of  sugar  was  introduced,  but  with  de- 
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creasing  animation,  until  finally  a  comfortable  sucking  and 
swallowing  were  submitted.  This  accords  with  the  experien- 
ces which  every  adult  has  in  his  own  case,  viz.,  that  a  very 
bitter  or  nauseous  taste  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  at  once  sup- 
planted by  a  sweet  one,  but  at  every  fresh  stimulus  of  the  gus- 
tatory sense  by  substances  of  diflferent  savors,  it  recurs  with 
decreasing  force."  Genzmer,  who  repeated  Kussmaul's  experi- 
ments upon  twenty-five  infants,  most  of  whom  he  observed 
immediately  after  birth  and  from  three  to  six  days  after,  some 
up  to  the  sixth  week,  found  that  some  newly-born  children 
responded  to  an  attenuated  solution  of  quinine  (one-quarter 
to  one  per  cent. )  and  one  of  vinegar,  by  sucking  movements, 
just  as  they  did  to  a  solution  of  sugar.  However,  if  the  solu- 
tion was  more  concentrated,  the  reactions  were  such  as  to  indi- 
cate the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  sensation.  Preyer^  believes 
that  the  inability  of  the  infant  to  appreciate  the  weak  solution 
of  quinine  or  acid  is  due  to  its  inability  to  press  the  tongue 
against  the  hard  palate  and  thus  facilitate  the  end  organs  of 
taste  in  their  exposure  to  the  substance  to  be  tasted,  whereas 
the  presence  of  the  liquid  upon  the  tongue  was  enough  to  set 
ofi"the  sucking  reflex.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  in  the  newly-born  infant  the  sense  of  taste  is  capable  of 
making  discriminations  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  intensity. 
These  discriminations  are  yet  unrefined  and  relatively  vague, 
but  lead  all  of  the  other  senses  in  appreciation  at  birth. 
Preyer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "Children  born  about  two 
months  or  more  too  early  are  no  less  sensitive  to  the  gustatory 
stimuli  spoken  of  than  are  those  that  are  born  at  the  right 
time.^  Sigismund^  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  sense  of 
taste  is  the  first  of  all  the  senses  to  yield  clear  perceptions,  to 
which  memory  directly  attaches  itself.  This  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  Preyer,  Dr.  Hall,*  Miss  Shinn^  and  others.  Not 
only  is  taste  the  first  sense  to  develop  but  it  is  the  only  one  to 
continue  to  develop  throughout  life  and  grow  in  refinement 
with  old  age.  Sweet  is  the  first  taste  to  be  preferred  and  leads 
in  popularity  throughout  childhood.  This  is  not  alone  because 
the  mother's  milk  and  all  artificial  foods  substituted  are  sweet. 
Natural  selection  had  marked  sweet  as  its  favorite  in  the  ani- 
mal species  as  well  as  in  man.  The  foods  of  land  animals  in 
general  is  characterized  more  by  sweet  than  by  any  other  taste, 
while  most  poisons  are  either  acid  or  bitter.     The  empirical 

1  Preyer:  The  Senses  and  The  Will. 
"Preyer:  The  Senses  and  The  Will,  p.  122. 
^Sigismund:  Das  Kind  und  Welt. 

*G.  Stanley  Hall:  Notes  on  the  Study  of  Infants,  Pedagogical  Sem- 
inary, Vol.  I,  p.  129. 

^Shinn:  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child,  p.  213. 
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dietaries  of  all  but  polar  people  show  a  preponderance  of  sweets. 
In  the  ideal  dietary  prepared  by  expert  dietetists,  and  quoted 
by  such  authorities  as  Hutchinson,  Thompson,  Richards,  car- 
bohydrates constitute  four  times  as  much  as  proteids,  in 
weight,  and  five  time  as  much  as  the  fats. 

While  it  is  true  that  taste  is  the  first  sense  that  offers  any- 
thing like  clear  discriminations,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  first 
associations,  it  does  not  keep  the  lead  long.  It  is  soon  passed 
by  sight  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  on  to 
the  fifth  month,  furnished  the  infant  the  sensations  that  are 
most  consuming  in  interest.  In  the  fifth  month  hearing  gains 
very  much  in  importance  and  ranks  higher  than  sight,  and  this 
in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  interest  in  touch  and  the  muscle 
sense  in  the  sixth  month,  at  which  time  skill  in  grasping  and 
otherwise  handling  objects  is  very  rapidly  developed.  This 
handling  of  objects  under  the  guidance  of  sight  forms  the  chief 
and  consuming  interest  of  the  child  during  the  last  half  of  the 
first  year.  In  this  order  of  development  we  seem  to  have  an 
instance  in  which  ontogeny  does  not  follow  the  order  of  phy- 
logeny.  Although  taste  is  phyletically  much  older  than  sight 
or  hearing,  its  development  in  the  individual  attains  no  con- 
spicuous degree  until  in  the  second  year,  after  sight  and  hearing 
have  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  importance.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  the  inversion  is  only  apparent  and  not  real. 
In  the  prenatal  development  of  taste,  and  its  further  develop- 
ment during  the  first  weeks  of  life  after  birth,  is  found  the 
representation  of  this  early  phyletic  lead  of  taste  over  the  other 
senses  mentioned.  In  the  lower  species  in  which  the  selection 
of  food  is  considerably  dependent  upon  taste,  the  instinct  is 
narrow  and  relatively  rigid.  In  the  higher  stages,  where  the 
selection  of  food  is  aided  by  sight  and  hearing,  the  rigidity  of 
the  instinct  is  broken  up,  and  taste  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 
upon  which  the  number  and  varietj'  of  distinctions  are  greatly 
enlarged.  The  increased  value  of  taste  in  the  second  year  is 
representative  of  this  later  phyletic  stage. 

Teasing  to  Taste.  Beginning  at  about  seven  years  in  the 
child's  life,  taste  becomes  mentalized  as  it  has  never  been  be- 
fore and  acquires  a  new  and  almost  independent  value.  This 
is  at  a  time  when  the  nervous  system  has  acquired  ninety  per 
cent,  of  its  bulk,  and  its  changes  become  more  and  more  those 
of  development  in  function  rather  than  those  of  growth  in  struc- 
ture. The  senses  all  become  more  acute  and  the  acquisitive 
ability  of  the  child  is  enormously  increased.  A  new  cycle,  both 
in  physical  and  mental  development,  starts  to  run  its  course. 
The  child  passes  a  station  that  once  in  the  prehistoric  past  may 
have  been  the  terminus  of  his  development.  The  new  impor- 
tance of  taste  is  shown  by  the  universal  tendency  in  childr 
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this  age  to  want  to  taste  everything  that  is  to  be  eaten  or  drunk 
and  many  things  that  are  not.  They  haunt  the  kitchen,  the 
pantry  and  the  medicine  cabinet.  Their  curiosity  in  the  nature 
of  the  different  foods  and  the  different  methods  of  preparing 
them  is  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree  and  taste  becomes  more 
than  ever  before  a  special  organ  of  apperception.  This  inter- 
est's curve  extends  between  the  years  of  seven  and  ten,  and 
aside  from  its  ontogenetic  significance,  suggests  man's  past 
experience  in  increasing  his  list  of  foods  and  his  invention  of 
new  ways  of  preparing  them  after  the  discovery  of  fire. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  things  which  children  tease  to  taste,  given 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency  mentioned  in  the  returns  :  bread  dough, 
cake  dough,  medicines  (camphor,  soothing-syrup,  koumiss,  dried 
herbs),  spices  (cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  pepper,  nutmeg,  curry,  new 
peppers,  ginger),  viuegar,  soda,  chalk,  fruit  or  vegetables  being 
canned,  hot  things  cooking,  uncooked  sauces,  dressings,  raw  pie 
crust,  filling  for  pies,  chocolate,  starch,  mustard,  salt,  vanilla,  mix- 
tures to  be  cooked,  vegetables  or  fruit  at  time  the  can  is  opened,  jel- 
lies, lemon,  tea,  coffee,  icing,  rich  cake,  raw  potatoes,  perfume,  raw 
meat,  lard,  alum,  flour,  yeast,  sugar,  mince-meat,  raisins,  tea-leaves, 
salads,  boiled  beets,  butter,  meat,  cider,  cabbage  stalks,  raw  cabbage 
leaf,  krout,  horse-radish,  bluing,  soap,  tobacco,  buckwheat  batter,  hard 
sauce,  uncooked  pudding,  filling  for  deviled  crabs,  cocoa,  lemons,  eggs, 
tarts,  dried  fruits,  borax,  cocoanut.  "food  for  sick,"  molasses,  peaches, 
pears,  pie  just  out  of  the  oven,  pudding  just  out  of  the  oven,  ice-cream, 
in  its  stages  of  making,  rhubarb,  berries,  white  of  egg,  yolk  of  egg, 
custard,  butter  just  from  the  churn  or  just  purchased,  rice,  coffee 
grounds,  citron,  crusts  of  bread,  preserves,  cream,  currants,  dried- 
beef,  radishes,  onions,  gooseberries,  raw  vegetables,  sliced  apples, 
sliced  turnips,  sliced  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  champagne,  oil,  any  col- 
ored fluid,  beeswax,  lime,  tar,  slippery-elm,  "all  new  things,"  nastur- 
tiums,   brandy,    dirt,    soda-water,  baby-powder,    ink,    lye,    mud-pies. 

Mixtures.  Along  with  the  dominance  of  the  impulse  to  taste 
things,  comes  the  interest  in  making  all  sorts  of  mixtures  in 
foods  and  drinks  and  the  desire  of  the  child  to  have  its  own 
portion  of  raw  material  of  food  which  it  shall  prepare  and  cook. 
In  the  early  part  of  its  course,  the  impulse  is  about  equally 
strong  in  both  sexes,  but  in  the  latter  part,  it  is  much  stronger 
in  the  girls.  The  phylogenetic  parallelism  suggested  by  this 
is  that  of  the  age  when  man  began  to  adopt  a  more  elaborate 
mixed  diet  in  the  preparation,  of  which  cooking  played  a  much 
more  important  role  than  before,  and  when  the  duty  of  the 
preparation  and  the  cooking  devolved  upon  women. 

The  following  are  samples  of  food  mixtures  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  children  between  six  and  twelve:  cake  and  vinegar,  fried  pota- 
toes and  butter  and  vinegar,  preserves  and  vinegar,  oatmeal  and  vine- 
gar, bread  and  salt  and  pepper  and  mustard  and  vinegar,  pound  cake 
and  pickles,  potatoes  and  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt  and  starch  and  vine- 
gar, corn  bread  and  vinegar,  two  teaspoons  vinegar  and  one  of  salt  and 
one-half  of  pepper  (playing  medicine),  bread  and  buttermilk,  bread  and 
sugar  and  vinegar,  corn  and  vinegar,  cheese  and  pepper  and  vinegar, 
mustard  and  eggs  and  vinegar,  bread  and  vinegar,  fried  eggs  and  vinegar, 
mashed  potatoes  and  molasses,   mashed  potatoes  and   mustard,  pota- 
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toes  and  mint  sauce,  peaches  and   salt  and  pepper,  tea  and  cheese, 
pork  and   sugar,   potatoes  and  sugar,  cabbage  and  sugar,  boiled  cab- 
bage and   molasses,  cheese  and  preserved  peaches,  bread  and  catsup, 
cheese  and  hash,  cabbage  and  onions  and  turnips  and  water,  dough 
and  olive  oil  and  currants  and  cloves  and  other  things  (all  baked)  ate 
it,  mashed  potatoes  and  catsup,  pie  and  beef  gravy,  strawberries  and 
tea,  gravy  and  potatoes  and  molasses,  bread  and  gravy  and  molasses, 
hash  and   molasses,  potatoes  and  catsup  and  syrup,  beans  and  sugar, 
tomatoes   and  potatoes,   syrup  and  lettuce,   cheese   and  molasses  or 
sugar,  potatoes  and  cake,  fish  and  molasses,  bread  and  butter  and  salt 
and  pepper,  apples  or  bananas  and  salt,  potatoes  and  eggs  and  catsup, 
dried  beef  and  molasses  and  bread  (did  n't  like  it),  bread  dough  and 
cake  dough,  peaches  and  salt,  cold  slaw  and  preserves,  fish  and  molas- 
ses, ice-cream  and  tea,  bread  with  butter  on  one  side  and  preserves  on 
other,  apple  sauce  and  boiled   rice,  strawberries  and   milk   and  sugar 
and  salt  and  pepper  and  water  and  cake  crumbs  and  vinegar,  molas- 
ses  and  gravy,  vegetables   and   meat    and    potatoes   and    everything 
mixed  on  plate,  bread  and  butter  and   pepper,  molasses  and  cake  and 
milk,  green  gooseberries  stewed   and  cottage  cheese,   ham  and  syrup, 
grated  crackers  and  grated  peppermint  candy  and  sugar  and  ice-water, 
bread  and  butter  and  lard  and  molasses  and  pepper  and  salt,  lettuce 
and  molasses,  bread  and  butter  and  onions  and  radishes  and  pickles, 
pie  and  salt,  cheese  and  salt,  honey  and  sugar,  meat  and  molasses, 
molasses  on  everything,  milk  on  potatoes,  fish  or  meat,  molasses  and 
cut  cabbage,  bread  and  salt,  bread  and  sour  milk  and  sugar,  crackers 
and  water,  molasses  and   cottage  cheese,  syrup  and   fried  pork,  salt 
and   pepper  and  rice  pudding,  onions  and  oysters  bread    and  butter 
and  ice-cream,  eggs  and  onions,  pepper  and  butter,  sliced  oranges  with 
chicken,  beans  and  catsup,  potatoes  and  catsup,  cabbage  and  potatoes, 
molasses  and  apple  sauce,  jelly  and  potatoes,   jelly  and  pineapple, 
parched  corn  ground  and  molasses,  apple  sauce  and  rice  pudding  and 
potatoes,  skinned  grapes  cooked  in  sugar  and  grape  skins  cooked  in 
sugar,  molasses  and  egg,  syrup  and  peas  or  corn,  syrup  and  tomatoes, 
syrup  and  meat  and  bread,  potatoes  and  milk  and  water  and  peaches, 
meat  and   milk,  preserves  and   meat  and   potatoes,  molasses  and  oat- 
meal, tomatoes   and    preserves,  eggs   and    potatoes   and  catsup,  sour 
juicy  apples  and   molasses,   fragments  of  all  dishes   mixed  together, 
sweet  potatoes  and  milk,  milk  and  preserves,  potatoes  and  milk,  let- 
tuce and  syrup  and  vinegar  and  sugar,  molasses  and   sugar,  eggs  and 
vinegar,  asparagus  and  milk  and  sugar,  coffee  and  syrup,  fried  bacon 
and  syrup,  soup  and  bread  crumbs  and  mashed  potatoes  and  pepper 
and   salt,    potatoes   and   jelly,  cottage  cheese  and  sugar,    gravy  and 
molasses,  eggs  and  vinegar  and  sugar  and  pepper  and  salt,  cherries 
and    sugar   and   milk,    butter   and    milk,    half   cold    boiled    potatoes 
mashed   and    molasses,  deviled   ham   on   under   side  cocoanut  cake, 
pickles  and  sugar,  fried  meat  grease  and  gravy,  tomatoes  and  corn  and 
mashed  potatoes,  bread  and  butter  and  vinegar  and  salt  and   pepper, 
tomatoes  and  gravy,  fried  meat  and  molasses. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  rise  of  taste  to  a  new 
and  greater  value  from  about  the  age  of  seven,  by  no  less  inter- 
esting a  list  of  drink  mixtures.  The  intense  interest  shown  by 
children  between  six  and  thirteen  in  mixing  all  sorts  of  concoc- 
tions to  drink,  their  experimentation  with  every  kind  of  new 
taste  sensation  furnished  by  liquids  and  the  solutions  of  solids 
in  liquids,  is  very  general  and  extends  over  about  the  same 
period  that  the  interest  in  food-mixtures  does.  It  is  also  more 
prevalent  among  girls  than  among  boys. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  following  list  found  in  the  reports, 
with  the  list  of  food-mixtures :  wintergreen  leaves  and  hot  water,  jel- 
lies and  water,  pennyroyal  tea  and  sugar,  molasses  and  tea,  milk  and 
root  beer,  molasses  and  milk,  lemonade  and  bright  fruit  juice,  salt  and 
pepper  and  milk,  coffee  and  butter,  cut-up  root  and  water,  sassafras 
tea  and  sugar,  cherry  juice  and  water  and  sugar,  warm  water  and  milk 
and  sugar,  condensed  milk  and  water  and  sugar,  sour  milk  and  sugar, 
vinegar  and  milk,  licorice  water,  lemon  candy  and  water,  water  and 
milk  and  salt  and  sugar  and  fruit  juice  (made  sick),  ripe  currants  and 
water  and  sugar,  buttermilk  and  catsup  and  pepper  and  salt,  egg  one- 
third  boiled  and  cold  water,  "Toddy  "  =  vinegar  and  water  and  sugar 
and  soda— also  called  Vinegar  Bitters,— "  Ginger  Beer"  =  water  and 
molasses  and  vinegar  and  ginger  and  ice,  broken  peppermint  leaves 
and  water  and  sugar,  one-fourth  glass  vinegar  and  cold  water  and  salt 
and  pepper,  water  and  vinegar  and  molasses  and  pepper  and  salt  and 
cloves  and  allspice  and  mashed  fennel  seed  and  grated  nutmeg  and 
castor  oil  and  peppermint  and  cayenne  pepper  and  sugar  (this  was 
prepared  by  a  little  girl  for  a  servant  girl,  who  drank  it,  "liked  it,"  but 
said  she  wanted  "no  more  to-day"),  vinegar,  soft  drinks,  ginger  and 
molasses,  grape  juice,  cider,  coffee,  peppermint  tea,  raspberry  leaves 
tea,  lilac  leaves  tea,  root  beer,  cocoa,  chocolate,  soda  water,  cherries 
and  water,  scraped  apples  and  water,  red  candies  and  water,  licorice 
drops  and  water,  slippery  elm  water,  chestnut  leaves  and  water,  maple 
sap,  vinegar  and  sugar  and  salt  and  pepper,  mashed  canned  berries 
and  cider — allowed  to  sour,—  sage  tea,  box  birch  tea,  boil  rose  leaves- 
make  different  colors, —  molasses  and  water  and  vinegar,  catsup  tea 
and  sugar,  pepper  and  hot  water,  licorice  root  and  candy  and  water, 
juice  of  crushed  wild  cherries  and  sugar  and  water,  pods  of  shepherd's 
purse  in  water,  mullein  tea,  life  everlasting  tea,  clover  tea,  tea  and 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  and  ginger  and  soda,  weak  coffee  and  soda, 
peppermint  and  mountain  mint  and  birch  bark  and  water  (boil  all  and 
let  stand  until  cool),  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  and  molasses  and  salt 
and  pepper  and  cloves  and  other  spices,  water  and  salt  and  pepper, 
orangeade— orange  juice  and  water  and  sugar,  cinnamon  bark  and 
water,  mint  and  water,  tea  from  horse  mint  (drank  but  did  n't  like  it), 
tansy  tea,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  ice  cream  soda  (because  sweet). 

The  craving  for  a  greater  variety  and  intensity  of  taste  ex- 
periences is  further  shown  in  the  prevalence  of  smoking  such 
things  as  corn-silks,  grape-vines,  mullein  leaves,  etc.,  among 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  curve  of  this  interest  begins  to 
rise  at  about  the  age  of  three  in  both  sexes.  It  is  at  its  high- 
est between  seven  and  ten  in  girls,  and  eight  and  twelve  in 
boys.  While  it  is  common  to  both  sexes,  the  bo)^s  indulge  in 
the  practice  more  than  the  girls  do.  The  taste  pleasure  is  not 
the  only  one  derived  from  this  indulgence.  The  sight  and 
odor  of  the  smoke,  the  pleasure-pain  of  the  tingling  tongue, 
the  charm  of  imitation  all  add  to  its  significance. 

The  following  list  of  seventy-one  things  were  reported  to  have  been 
smoked  by  children.  They  are  given  in  the  order  of  frequency  with 
which  they  were  mentioned:  corn  silk,  grape  vines,  mullein,  rattan, 
chestnut  leaves,  paper,  leaves,  dock  seed,  tobacco,  dock  leaves,  sticks, 
cigarettes,  tea  leaves,  life-everlasting,  corn  stalk,  cinnamon,  grape 
leaves,  cubebs,  corn  husks,  coffee  beans,  smoke  bean,  cat  tails,  punk, 
pipe  of  Indian  tree,  grass,  sawdust,  oak  leaves,  dried  berries,  moss, 
wintergreen  leaves,   rags,  cigars,  golden   rod,  whalebone,  oak  roots, 
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cabbage  leaves,  broom  splints,  cherry  leaves,  dress  goods,  lilac  leaves, 
calla  lily  leaves,  straw,  willow  bark,  willow  leaves,  licorice  root,  grape 
seeds,  sweet  fern  leaves,  cigar  stubs,  mullein  seeds,  milkweed,  flowers, 
bamboo,  birch  bark,  catnip,  lamplighters,  onion  tops,  corn  cob,  pow- 
dered bark,  rose  leaves,  vanilla  bean,  pine  tar,  blackberry  leaves,  rope, 
hoarhound  stalk,  pine  needles,  clover  tops,  lichens,  reeds,  driftwood, 
chestnut  blossoms,  elm  roots. 

Medicbies.  With  the  growing  consciousness  of  self  and  in- 
creased knowledge  about  the  body,  its  structure  and  function, 
and  the  relation  between  the  body  and  how  one  feels,  there  is 
developed  a  remarkable  interest  in  medicine.  The  curiosity  to 
taste  medicines  has  been  mentioned  above.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  developed  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  their  efficacy 
to  ward  off  and  to  cure  disease.  Very  keen  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  traditional  value  of  certain  roots,  herbs  and  blos- 
soms. This  interest  is  altogether  greater  than  that  shown  for 
the  solutions,  powders  and  pills  of  the  physicians.  Possessed 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  preventive  and  curative  effects  of  cer- 
tain plants  children  are  prone  to  tamper  with  them  and  take 
the  things  that  are  "good  for  you"  or  will  "cure  you  of  the 
fever,"  whether  there  is  any  ailment  or  not.  Not  many  steps 
intervene  between  this  attitude  and  that  of  the  hypochondriac 
with  his  acute  mentalization  of  conditions  and  states  of  the 
body  that  should  lie  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  plants,  with  curative  values  as  given, 
known  for  their  medical  value  by  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
onions  (for  poultices,  to  eat  for  a  cold,  and  for  diphtheria),  penny- 
royal, tansy  (for  worms,  and  for  painful  menstruation),  burdock  (for 
rheumatism,  and  for  the  blood),  wild-cherry  (for  colds),  wild-cherry 
bark  (for  ague,  and  for  a  tonic),  witch  hazel  (for  bruises,  hemorrhages, 
etc.),  white  oak  bark,  snake-root,  elderberry,  boneset  (malaria,  and 
general  debility),  feverwort,  balsam  (colds),  catnip  (colic),  sweet  fern 
(tonic,  fever),  Indian  turnip,  peppermint  (colic),  yarrow  (for  the 
liver),  sage  tea  (for  babies,  and  to  keep  the  hair  from  falling  out), 
hops  (for  general  debility,  insomnia,  and  when  fried  in  fat  good  for 
colds  in  the  chest  and  for  rheumatism),  mustard  (for  "plaster"), 
horse-radish  leaves  Tpoultice  for  headache),  mullein  tea  (for  colds, 
and  for  ague),  sassafras  (the  tea  for  malaria,  and  the  pith  from  the 
wood  for  sore  eyes),  flax-seed  (for  physic  and  for  sore  eyes),  rhubarb 
(for  physic),  smart-wood  (rheumatism),  night-shade  (for  poison,  used 
as  a  poultice),  blackberry-root  and  leaves  (bitters),  dandelion  tea  (for 
sick  headache,  and  for  the  liver),  mulberry  leaves  (for  headache), 
leaves  worn  in  hat  (to  prevent  sunstroke  and  for  headache),  calamus 
root,  skunk  cabbage  (fried  in  fat,  for  sores),  hoarhound  (for  rheu- 
matism, colds,  and  fried  in  fat  and  used  as  a  poultice  for  toothache), 
milkweed  (take  away  warts,  and  boiled,  is  an  antidote  for  poison), 
mint,  wintergreen,  life-everlasting,  houseleek  (for  earache),  mountain- 
mint,  balsam  apple,  allspice,  plantain  (for  bruises,  and  for  headache), 
live-for-ever,  daisy,  celery  leaves  (for  rheumatism),  St.  John's  wort, 
arnica  flowers  and  leaves  (for  bruises),  camomile  (tea  as  a  tonic), 
saffron  (scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.),  wormwood  (worms,  indigestion), 
barberry  (malaria,  cholera),  cinchona  (chills  and  fever),  mayapple  or 
mandrake  (liver  and  kidneys),  buckeyes  (carry  in  pocket  for  rheuma- 
tism),   feverfew   (colds),  senna   (laxative),  pepper  tea  (sore  throat). 
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rue  (babies),  four-o'clock  (antidote  for  poison),  spikenard  root  (tonic), 
celery  (blood  and  nerves),  spice  (measles),  dewberry  roots  (tea,  for 
dysentery),  sarsaparilla  (chills,  and  a  tonic),  dogwood  bark  (chills), 
poplar  and  hickory  bark  (tonic),  century  plant  (fever),  ergot  (hemor- 
rhage), slippery  elm  (laxative,  and  as  a  poultice  for  inflammation),  Tur- 
kish rhubarb  (laxative),  pokeberries  (rheumatism),  orris,  bloodroot, 
pipsisewa  (used  by  the  North  American  Indians),  elecampane  (heart 
trouble),  turnip  leaves  (poultice),  eel-worm  (salve),  mallow  (for 
everything),  Indian-arrow  root  (malaria),  sweet-cicily,  glass-wood, 
pilot-weed,  licorice,  chickweed,  alder  bark  (stewed  in  butter  and  used 
as  an  ointment  for  sores),  box  birch  (tea  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out),  horsemint,  five-finger-ivy,  baby-wood  and  sassafras  tea 
(used  to  purify  the  blood). 

The  second  supplementary  syllabus  was  as  follows: 

1.  Write  a  list  of  the  foods  that  you  like  best  to  eat  and  tell  why 
you  like  each. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  the  foods  that  you  don't  like  to  eat  and  tell  why 
you  don't  like  each. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  the  things  which  you  like  best  to  drink  and  tell 
why  you  like  each. 

4.  Write  a  list  of  the  things  which  you  don't  like  to  drink  and  tell 
why  you  don't  like  each. 

This  syllabus  was  circulated  chiefly  among  the  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  In  all  there  were 
1,475  sets  of  answers  sent  to  me  that  were  usable.  They  extended  over 
all  of  the  grades  from  the  second,  in  the  elementary  schools,  through 
the  high  school.  In  addition  to  these  sets  of  answers  were  56  sets 
sent  from  the  students  in  the  Normal  Training  School  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  sets  from  the  public  schools  were  very  well  distributed 
between  the  sexes,  and  almost  an  equal  number  from  each  grade. 
This,  of  course,  was  planned  in  order  that  the  comparisons  between 
the  sexes  and  between  classes  of  pupils  of  different  ages  might  be  the 
more  trustworthy.  1,025  sets  of  these  answers  were  classified  upon  the 
basis  of  the  age  of  the  pupils.  450  sets  were  classified  upon  the  basis 
of  the  grade  to  which  the  pupil  belonged.  This  latter  classification 
was  made  in  order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  stage  of  development  upon 
the  election  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  upon  taste  discriminations,  as 
well  as  upon  language  ability. 

On  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  food  preferred,  the  returns  indi- 
cate that  there  are  at  least  five  different  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  taste  and  appetite,  after  the  child  is  of  school  age:  the 
first,  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  fruits  and  sweets; 
the  second,  in  which  fruits  and  raw  vegetables  lead;  the  third, 
in  which  meat,  bread  and  potatoes  are  the  characteristic  foods; 
the  fourth,  in  which  sweets,  acids  and  cooked  vegetables  are 
added  to  these;  and  the  fifth,  in  which  there  is  a  constriction 
in  the  variety  of  foods,  many  of  the  tastes  of  the  former  periods 
having  faded  away  and  the  individual  settling  upon  the  more 
or  less  permanent  likes  of  maturity.  The  time  limit  of  each 
stage  will  appear  in  the  following  exposition. 

The  predilection  for  sweets  and  fruits  shows  itself  as  soon  as 
the  child  begins  to  eat  solids,  and  continues  with  the  milk  diet 
in  its  modified  forms,  until  about  the  age  of  ten.  The  fruits 
which  were  indicated  as  preferences  in  the  returns  are  oranges, 
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bananas,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  berries  and  grapes.  Cake, 
pie,  ice  cream,  doughnuts,  cookies,  cream  puffs,  candy  and 
jams  were  the  favorite  sweets.  The  boys  lead  in  the  fruits, 
and  the  girls  in  the  sweets.  Ranking  considerabl}'  behind  the 
above  named  preferences, '  but  of  suflScient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  are  potatoes,  beans  and  corn  among  the  vegetables, 
and  chicken,  turkey  and  eggs  among  the  meats.  The  foods 
that  are  most  generally  disliked  are  the  acid  fruits,  such  as 
crab-apples,  gooseberries,  lemons,  etc.;  among  the  vegetables 
disliked  are  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  parsnips,  turnips,  pickles 
and  rhubarb;  pork,  pig's  feet,  sausage,  liver,  fish  and  oysters 
are  the  most  generally  disliked  among  the  meats,  the  dislike 
for  the  last  named  two  coming  very  conspicuously  to  the  front 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year,  and  later,  becoming  favorites. 
Pickles  and  onions  become  most  disreputable  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years,  leading  everything  else  among  the  foods  dis- 
liked. Cereals  to  which  both  sexes  seemed  indifferent  up  to 
the  ninth  year,  fall  into  general  disfavor  from  nine  up  to  the 
age  of  adolescence.  The  drinks  preferred  by  the  children  of 
this  stage  of  development  are  water,  milk,  soda-water,  cocoa, 
lemonade,  in  the  order  mentioned.  Coffee  and  tea  begin  to 
gain  favor  at  ten  and  eleven.  These  drinks  are  perhaps  pro- 
hibited by  most  parents  prior  to  that  age.  In  the  list  of  drinks 
that  are  disliked  the  intoxicants  lead.  This  is  due  to  social 
suggestion,  as  a  great  percentage  of  those  testifying  against 
these  drinks  confess  that  they  never  have  tasted  them.  Next 
to  the  intoxicants  in  disfavor  are  tea,  coffee  and  lemonade. 
The  testimonies  against  tea  and  coffee  are  also  colored  by  the 
suggestions  of  parents,  since  these  same  drinks  become  favorites 
among  the  children  who  are  allowed  to  drink  them. 

Although  the  language  expression  ability  is  always  necessa- 
rily behind  the  sense  discrimination  and  is  never  quite  ade- 
quate to  it,  the  former  is  relatively  a  safe  index  to  the  latter 
and  valuable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  taste  and  appetite  by  the  reasons  given  for  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  foods  and  drinks.  The  reasons  which  are  given 
by  the  children  in  the  lowest  grades  are  very  vague  and  indefi- 
nite; "because  it  is  good,"  "nice,"  "sweet,"  "sour,"  "Ilikeit," 
"it  is  good  for  me,"  "when  you  eat  it  you  don't  feel  hungry," 
"healthy,"  (healthful),  "strong,"  "has  peas  in  it  (pea  soup)," 
"has  milk  in  it"  (oyster  soup) ,  etc.,  are  characteristic  expressions 
used.  The  hunger  of  children  of  this  age  is  massive,  intensely 
keen  and  imperative  but  as  yet  relatively  undifferentiated  and 
unmentalized.  The  hungry  child's  mental  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  \.\\Qfood  which  he  wants  and  not  so  much  upon  his  appetite. 
His  mind,  stimulated,  it  is  true,  by  hunger,  looks  out,  not  in. 
It  is  simply  this  or  that  article  of  food  in  relation  to  his  hunger 
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that  is  of  concern  to  him.  The  first  step  in  the  mentalization 
of  his  taste  and  appetite  aside  from  the  general  awareness  that 
he  is  hungry  and  the  reference  of  this  feeling  to  some  of  the 
foods  with  which  he  has  had  experience,  is  taken  when  he 
begins  to  analyze  his  food  into  its  qualities  and  to  individualize 
certain  flavors;  also  when  he  analyzes  certain  food  compounds 
into  their  elements.  For  example,  a  fruit  is  preferred  "on 
account  of  its  juiciness."  Here  a  certain  quality  is  abstracted 
from  its  setting  and  associated  -with  a  certain  taste  or  appe- 
titive pleasure.  Again,  cake  is  preferred  on  account  of  its 
frosting  or  on  account  of  the  raisins  in  it;  lemonade  is  rel- 
ished on  account  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  lemon  and 
the  sugar  both  of  which  are  mentalized.  The  act  of  anal- 
ysis in  each  of  these  cases  looks  both  outward  to  the  food 
and  inward  to  the  effect  upon  taste  and  appetite,  and  the 
association  between  the  food  and  its  effects,  beginning  in 
vagueness,  gradually  gains  through  repetition,  the  clearness 
that  lifts  the  taste-appetite  experience  into  a  heightened  value 
in  consciousness.  By  the  age  of  eight  the  other  senses  most 
intimately  correlated  with  taste  have  become  individualized  in 
relation  to  food.  The  contact  sense,  the  temperature  sense, 
the  muscular  sense,  smell  and  sight  all  enter  as  important  fac- 
tors into  the  consciousness  of  the  food  complex.  Before  the 
age  of  eight  these  same  senses  have  been  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant in  their  bearing  upon  the  enjoyment  of  food  but  they  have 
remained  submerged  in  the  massive  and  keen  animal  appetite, 
not  gaining  separate  recognition  in  consciousness  to  any  men- 
tionable  degree.  The  reasons  given  by  the  eight-year-olds  in- 
dicate that  at  that  age  some  foods  are  liked  because  they  are 
"hard,"  "soft,"  "hot,"  "cold,"  "mealy,"  "hard  to  chew," 
"look  nice,"  "smell  good,"  etc.  Another  kind  of  reason,  more 
remote  than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  taste  or  hunger,  is  that  of 
the  effect  upon  the  body,  e.  g.,  such  expressions  as  "it  makes 
me  strong,"  "it  makes  me  fat,"  "it  makes  me  grow,"  "good 
for  my  health,"  occur  not  infrequently.  These  expressions, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  caught  from  parents  who  have 
used  them  to  induce  children  to  eat  foods  which  were  refused 
or  disliked,  and  are  repeated  by  the  children  without  much 
appreciation  of  their  meaning.  At  the  age  of  adolescence 
this  kind  of  reason  rises  to  such  importance  as  to  push  every 
other  aside,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  discussion  of  the  tendency 
among  adolescents  to  force  their  appetite  to  gain  certain  bodily 
results. 

The  reasons  for  dislikes  are  more  definite  and  clear  cut  than 
the  reasons  for  likes.  The  unpleasant  experience  with  a  food, 
the  disagreeable  taste,  etc. ,  seem  to  make  a  more  definite  im- 
pression upon  the  child  than  the  pleasant  and  agreeable.     This 
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is  for  the  sake  of  his  defense.  The  biological  purpose  of  his 
preferences  is  to  govern  food  selections;  that  of  his  aversions  to 
govern  food  rejections.  In  giving  reasons  for  both  likes  and 
dislikes  the  girls  are  more  definite  than  the  boys  of  the  same 
age  They  also  have  a  greater  number  of  likes  and  dislikes 
than  the  boys  of  the  same  age.  These  two  observations  hold 
true  throughout  all  of  the  stages  of  development.  Boys  show 
a  greater  dislike  than  girls  to  sour,  while  the  girls  object  more 
than  the  boys  to  bitter. 

The  strong  preference  for  fruits  holds  over  until  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  although  it  grows  relatively  weaker  from 
ten  to  thirteen.  While  this  preference  is  weakening,  that  for 
raw  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage,  raw  peas, 
onions,  tomatoes,  and  artichokes  is  becoming  very  marked  in  ^ 
the  children  of  both  sexes.  These  same  articles  cooked,  are 
strongly  disliked  at  this  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  fruit-and-raw-vegetable  stage  rounds  out  the  pre-adoles- 
cent  stage  of  development,  at  the  end  of  which  the  youth  is  so 
well  adjusted  to  his  environment,  that,  in  a  tropical  climate  he 
can  lead  a  life  independent  of  his  elders.  This  fact  seems  to 
point  toward  the  support  of  the  theory  that  the  close  of  the  pre- 
adolesceut  period  once  marked  a  terminus  in  racial  develop- 
ment. This  second  stage  extending  from  about  ten  years  of 
age  to  thirteen  is  characterized  by  (i)  somewhat  of  a  decrease 
in  the  preference  for  fruits,  (2)  «  marked  liking  for  raw  vege- 
tables^ (3)  a  rise  in  the  demand  for  meats,  potatoes  and  bread, 
this  latter  being  the  transition  preference  to  the  dietary  of 
adolescence.  The  child  craze  for  candies,  cookies,  jellies  and 
other  sweets  declines  from  the  tenth  year.  It  has  a  revival 
along  with  a  return  craze  for  acids  in  mid-adolesence — espe- 
cially among  girls.  During  this  second  stage  the  importance  of 
fruits  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  meats,  the  girls  preferring 
more  of  the  former,  the  boys  more  of  the  latter.  Eggs  and  sea 
food  are  among  the  meats  that  are  conspicuous  iu  the  list  of 
likes  at  the  end  of  this  period.  This  is  strikingly  vSuggestive 
of  racial  recapitulation  as  these  two  foods  were  the  ones  that 
followed  the  tearing  away  by  the  race  from  the  main  depend- 
ence upon  fruits  and  raw  vegetables  during  and  after  the  arbo- 
real age. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  children  between  ten  and  thirteen 
for  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  foods  and  drinks  are  much  more 
elaborate,  are  clearer  in  their  discriminations,  are  of  a  greater 
variety  in  scope,  and  indicate  much  more  minute  analysis  of 
both  foods  and  sensations.  Most  of  the  qualifying  terms  given 
by  children  under  ten  years  of  age  consisted  of  single  words 
that  implied  little  if  any  more  than  the  abstraction  of  a  single 
quality  in  the  food  and  its  reference  to  a  single  aspect  of  the 
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sensation — either  special  or  general.  Foods  were  described  as 
nice,  sweet,  sour,  salty,  bitter,  juicy,  tender,  tough,  cold,  hot, 
soft,  hard,  mellow,  tart,  crisp,  fresh,  light  (bread),  hot  (onions), 
mealy  (potatoes).  Two  or  more  qualifying  terms  were  seldom 
used  in  connection  with  the  same  food.  Among  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  nine  and  ten-year-old  children  there  occurred  a  few 
such  expressions  as:  red  and  sweet,  soft  and  mellow,  sweet  and 
juicy,  sweet  and  cold,  etc.,  showing  some  increase  in  the  analy- 
sis of  both  the  food  and  the  sensation,  and  a  corresponding 
complexity  of  the  association  between  the  two.  A  few  analy- 
ses of  compounds  into  elements  were  implied  by  such  expres- 
sions as:  has  raisins  in  it  (pudding),  full  of  good  things  (fruit 
cake),  have  cream  in  them  (cream  puffs),  has  frosting  on  it, 
has  milk  in  it  (oyster  stew),  has  sweet  oil  on  it  (salmon),  etc. 
In  such  analyses  the  attention  is  nearly  always  monopolized  by 
some  one  element.  A  few  interesting  comparisons  were  found: 
e.  g.,  has  a  milky  taste,  has  a  fishy  taste,  has  a  cheesy  taste, 
etc.  These  latter  exceptional  things  in  the  first  stage  become 
common  in  the  second.  The  simple  descriptive  terms  occur 
less  frequentl}^  and  compound  terms  abound.  The  analyses  of 
food  compounds  is  more  nearly  exhaustive  and  the  attention 
more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  different  elements.  The 
different  flavors  become  individualized.  Self  consciousness 
expands  enormously  through  the  mentalization  and  individuali- 
zation of  taste  and  appetite  almost  into  the  importance  of  sepa- 
rate personalities.  The  child  now  speaks  of  "my  appetite," 
"my  taste."  The  returns  are  full  of  such  expressions  as,  "it 
doesn't  suit  my  taste,"  "it  doesn't  please  my  taste,"  "it 
doesn't  agree  with  my  taste,"  "my  appetite  craves,"  "it  satis- 
fies my  appetite,"  "I  can't  control  my  appetite,"  etc.  Self 
consciousness  in  relation  to  food  is  also  extended  through  the 
lifting  into  consciousness  different  parts  of  the  body  as  being 
affected  by  food.  The  food  that  is  taken  affects  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  bones,  the  blood,  muscles  and  nerves.  The  health 
psychoses  come  much  to  the  front.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  physiology  at  the  time  when  the 
child  is  between  ten  and  thirteen.  This  helps,  also,  to  account 
for  making  the  liver,  stomach,  bones,  blood,  etc.,  a  part  of  the 
food  psychoses  of  this  stage  of  development.  But  it  is  mainly 
due  to  a  new  evaluation  of  the  self  in  general  and  of  the  body 
in  particular.  The  predolescent  boy  and  girl  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  bodily  abilities  and  adjustments  that  are  rela- 
tively so  complete  at  this  age.  The  following  are  typical  ex- 
pressions taken  from  their  testimonies  in  regard  to  foods  which 
they  prefer:  "good  for  my  health,"  "wholesome,"  "strength- 
ening," "makes  me  strong,"  "makes  me  fat,"  "makes  me 
grow,"  "makes  flesh,"    "gives  me  blood,"    "makes  muscle," 
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"makes  bone,"  "makes  nerves,"  "makes  brain,"  "helps  me 
to  live,"  "good  for  my  stomach,"  "good  for  my  liver,"  "puri- 
fies my  blood,"  "yields  energy,"  "makes  me  big,"  etc.,  "con- 
tains albumen  and  is  healthy,"  "contains  gluten,"  "contains 
protein  and  sulphur,"  "contains  starch  and  is  therefore  health- 
ful," "are  very  digestible,"  etc.  The  objections  to  certain 
foods  are  as  much  due  to  their  relation  to  health  as  to  their 
being  unpalatable.  The  unpleasant  sensations  and  the  disa- 
greeable effects  of  certain  foods  are  as  valuable  as  the  agreeable 
ones  in  drawing  the  attention  to  a  sharper  focus  and  stimulat- 
ing the  mind  to  make  discriminations  that  are  clearer  and  more 
definite  and  hence  of  greater  service.  "Makes  me  sick, ' '  '  'gives 
me  colic,"  "makes  me  nervous,"  "does  not  agree  with  me," 
"makes  me  vomit,"  "sticks  to  my  teeth,"  "makes  my  teeth 
rot,"  "makes  me  have  cankers,"  "gives  me  toothache,"  "in- 
jures my  stomach,"  "dries  up  my  blood,"  are  illustrations  of 
a  valuable  type  of  association  between  certain  foods  and  their 
effect  upon  the  body  in  general  and  upon  certain  parts  of  it. 
This  is  further  developed  in  the  discussion  of  aversions.  The 
girls  in  this  period  begin  to  show  an  interest  in  the  effect  of 
foods  upon  their  complexion. 

Another  advance  of  this  stage  over  the  other  is  seen  in  the 
much  enlarged  list  of  discriminative  words  that  have  branched 
off  from  the  trunk  lines  of  sweet,  sour,  salt,  bitter,  hot,  cold, 
,  hard,  soft,  etc.,  and  that  sharply  and  clearly  develop  the  more 
or  less  blurred  sensations  inadequately  expressed  by  the  terms 
used  by  the  children  of  the  first  stage.  To  them  are  added 
such  as:  it  burns,  bites,  smarts,  stings,  nips;  is  stiff,  strong, 
slippery,  rich,  mushy,  sticky,  mealy,  bony,  seedy,  fishy,  doughy, 
crumbly,  musty,  watery,  starchy,  stringy,  mousie  (cheese), 
tasteless,  flat,  insipid,  greasy,  oily,  peppery,  sickening,  nau- 
seating, etc. 

In  this  period  the  food  consciousness  is  also  extended  to  the 
source  of  the  food  and  to  the  method  of  preparing  it.  Certain 
fruits  are  liked  "because  they  come  from  the  south  where  the 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  and  the  foliage  so  beautiful,"  or 
"because  they  look  so  beautiful  on  the  trees."  This  plays  a 
much  more  important  role  in  the  dislikes  than  it  does  in  the 
likes;  e.  g.,  "I  don't  like  meat  because  it  makes  me  think  of 
swine  lying  in  the  mud,  of  their  eating  slop,  etc.,"  "I  don't 
like  tea  becauseit  makes  me  think  of  the  dirty  Chinese,"  "don't 
like  canned  foods  because  I  fear  lead  and  tin  poison,"  "don't  f;, 

like  tomatoes  because  I  visited  a  canning  factory  and  saw  how 
they  were  put  up."  The  cross  between  the  relish  of  the  food 
and  the  food's  effect  is  brought  to  mind,  e.  g.,  I  like  pork  but 
it  don't  agree  with  me. 

The  systemic  feelings  are  brought  up  into  consciousness  to  a 
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much  greater  degree  than  in  the  previous  stage.  "It  fills  me 
up,';  "makes  me  feel  full,"  "makes  me  drowsy,"  "cooling  on 
a  hot  day,"  "refreshing,"  etc.,  are  types  of  expressions  found 
frequently.  The  aesthetic  appearance  of  the  food  and  the 
beauty  of  table  etiquette,  although  more  or  less  despised  by  the 
boys,  begin  to  affect  the  girls. 

The  reactions  to  drinks  is  very  similar  to  that  of  foods  so  far 
as  the  increase  in  range,  the  sharpness  and  definiteness  of  dis- 
criminations and  the  growth  in  richness  of  associations  are  con- 
cerned. The  same  drinks  liked  in  the  previous  period  of  de- 
velopment hold  over  in  their  popularity;  and  others,  as  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa  and  soda  water  and  lemonade  gain  in  favor. 

Some  reactions  to  the  teaching  of  scientific  temperance  in 
our  schools  were  found  that  are  edifying  and  certainly  interest- 
ing to  others  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  pushing  the  movement 
along.  These  expressions  were  given  as  reasons  for  disliking 
some  of  the  intoxicants:  "makes  you  sick,"  "is  poison,"  "poi- 
sons you  slowly."  "kills  you,"  "makes  you  insane,"  "eats  out 
your  stomach,"  "makes  ulcers  in  your  liver, "  "will  eat  you  up 
and  don't  taste  good,"  "deprives  you  of  all  of  life's  pleasures," 
"injures  the  health,"  "chokes  you,"  "my  teacher  told  me 
never  to  touch  it,"  "I  have  signed  the  pledge,"  "I  have  signed 
the  pledge  twenty-seven  times." 

The  third  stage  coincides  in  time  with  the  first  half  of  the 
period  of  adolescence.     The  changes  in  taste  and  appetite  and 
consequent  changes  in   the  dietary   are  a  part  of  the   great 
changes  in  the  entire  symphony  of  life  with  its  wonderfully 
enriched  orchestration  at  that  time.     The  rapid  growth  of  the 
entire  body  is  the  expression  of  the  acceleration  in  the  process 
of  nutrition.     The  whole  sphere  of  life  extends  its  circumfer- 
ence.    The  relatively  stabelized  digestional  habits  that  were 
adequate  to  the  pre-adolescent  period  are  broken  up  and  new 
ones  formed  to  meet  the  demands  of  life  upon  a  higher  plane. 
The  glands  concerned   with  digestion  increase  in  size  and  the 
profusion  of  their  secretions.     The  alimentary  canal  increases 
in  size,  its  walls  thicken,  its  muscles  become  more  powerful, 
its  constrictions  more  marked,  its  secretions  change  the  pro- 
portion of  their  elements,  and  their  specific  gravity,  the  tongue, 
the  lips,  the  palate,  the  jaws,  all  change  in  size  and  shape,  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws  increase  in  size  and  strength,  and  the  second 
molars  make  their  appearance.     The  machinery  of  digestion  is 
all  overhauled  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  heavier  demands  made 
upon  it.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  during  this  read- 
justment there  is  great  instability  and  fluctuation  in  the  appe- 
tite.    On  the  whole  the  amount  of  food  is  greatly  increased. 
However,  29  per  cent,  of  those  who  replied  to  the  second  sylla- 
bus testify  that  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  they  ate  less 
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than  before.  This  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
eflSciency  of  the  assimilation  resulting  in  the  actual  digestion  of 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  food  that  is  eaten.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  lose  their  appetite  almost  entirely  and  while 
growing  tall  lose  in  weight.  Seventy-one  per  cent,  report  to 
have  had  great  fluctuation  in  their  appetite  at  adolescence,  the 
appetite  at  times  being  ravenous  in  its  demands,  incapable  of 
being  satisfied  even  by  gorging;  at  other  times  it  was  absent 
for  days.  Thirty  per  cent,  reported  that  they  drank  a  great 
deal  more  than  during  the  previous  periods.  Many  didn't 
remember  about  themselves  but  had  observed  this  fact  to  be 
true  in  others  who  were  younger.  The  food  and  drink  reper- 
tory vastly  enlarges.  The  general  change  is  from  the  fruit  and 
raw  vegetable  diet  over  to  a  meat  diet  with  bread  and  potatoes 
as  the  main  accompaniments.  It  is  a  period  further  character- 
ized by  the  development  of  ver}'  sharp  likes  and  dislikes;  by 
the  overcoming  of  many  old  aversions  and  the  forming  of  many 
more  new  ones.  The  general  liking  for  meats  becomes  spe- 
cialized and  we  find  it  breaking  up  into  preferences  for  many 
particular  kinds  of  meats,  such  as  turkey,  chicken  and  espe- 
cially wild  meats;  the  quail,  the  duck,  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel, 
and  the  pheasant  being  oftenest  mentioned.  The  appetite,  as 
a  rule,  is  keener  and  much  more  massive  in  both  sexes,  and 
the  distension  of  the  viscera  and  the  inertia  caused  by  a  full 
meal  are  for  the  first  time  mentalized  into  enjoyment.  Voracity 
and  gluttony  are  not  uncommon.  The  variety  of  taste  sensa- 
tions, both  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  which  is  developed  is 
very  much  increased.  The  relatively  homogeneous  tastes  of 
childhood  were  broken  up  and  individualized  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  pre-adolescent  period.  This  process  of  the  differ- 
entiation of  taste  sensations  is  carried  immeasurably  further  in 
early  adolescence.  Extreme  sensations  are  craved;  delicacies 
are  relished;  the  minute  details  of  flavors,  temperatures,  de- 
grees of  hardness  and  softness,  pain  intensity,  contrasts,  etc., 
become  embossed  in  consciousness.  The  whole  range  of  the 
taste  capacity  is  put  to  test.  The  sweet,  the  sour,  the  bitter, 
the  salt,  the  acid,  the  acrid,  the  peppery,  the  tingling,  the 
puckery,  the  soft,  the  hard,  the  crisp,  the  hot,  the  cold,  the 
succession  of  hot  and  cold — as  the  hot  chocolate  with  ice  cream, 
etc. ,  are  all  experimented  with.  They  love  to  visit  the  soda 
fountain  and  sample  every  new  drink.  The  testimony  of  a 
score  of  druggists  indicates  that  adolescent  girls  exceed  the 
boys  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  the  tampering  by  the  boys  is 
not  limited  to  soft  drinks.  At  hotels  and  cafes  they  are  curious 
to  try  every  new  dish.  The  fruits,  the  meats,  the  vegetables, 
prepared  in  every  new  way  are  sampled.  The  matter  of  tem- 
perature becomes  very  important;  hot  drinks  of  various  kinds 
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are  acquired;  cold  drinks  and  ices  receive  new  indulgence;  con- 
trasts in  temperature, — a  hot  drink  with  ice  cream,  ice  cream 
on  hot  pie,  hot  drink  on  a  cold  day,  a  cold  drink  on  a  hot  day, 
satisfy  the  new  born  curiosity  begotten  of  taste  and  appetite. 
Contrast  in  flavors,  as  in  lemonade;  contrast  of  the  efiects  of 
the  different  ingredients  in  salads;  the  effects  of  sauces  and 
seasonings;  the  sharp,  stinging  foods,  as  horse  radish  and  mus- 
tard; the  Worcestershire,  Tabasco  and  Chili  sauces;  peppers, 
mangoes,  pickles,  pearl  onions,  kohlrabi,  cauliflower,  spiced 
foods,  catsups,  caviar,  anchovies,  etc.;  the  sweets  are  gingered, 
sodaed,  tarted,  limed;  single  and  combined  new  foods;  all  of 
these  experiences  are  converted  into  the  youth's  new  accom- 
plishments. They  contribute  substantially  to  a  new  sense  of 
self  aud  are  considered  with  as  much  interest  as  are  his  neck- 
ties, shoes,  hair,  clothing,  etc.  They  are  a  similar  extension 
of  the  self  and  furnish  an  equal  opportunity  for  enriching  as 
well  as  asserting  individuality.  The  ambition  to  become  large, 
strong,  athletic,  tall,  beautiful,  etc.,  leads  both  sexes  to  force 
the  appetite,  sometimes  to  dangerous  extremes.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Other  adolescent  traits  will 
appear  in  the  discussion  below  concerning  voracity,  daintiness, 
whims,  aversions  and  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  the  foods  and 
their  setting. 

There  is  not  much  of  very  especial  value  to  be  said  about  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stages  in  the  development  of  food  psychoses, 
^he  fourth  period  begins  at  mid-adolescence  and  is  marked  by 
(i)  a  return  liking  for  sweets  and  acids,  (2)  the  acquiring  of  a 
liking  for  cooked  vegetables,  (3)  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
whims  and  aversions.  Meat,  potatoes  and  bread  carry  over 
from  the  other  periods.  While  some  cooked  vegetables  have 
been  accepted  in  all  of  the  other  stages,  they  were  in  very  gen- 
eral disrepute  in  the  second  stage.  They  became  somewhat  more 
acceptable  in  the  third,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  one  of  its 
characteristics.  In  this  fourth  period  they  rise  in  importance 
enough  to  surpass  the  fruits  and  to  become  sharp  competitors 
with  the  meats.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  corn,  beans,  peas,  sweet- 
potatoes,  turnips,  asparagus,  spinach,  and  parsnips  are  the  ones 
that  lead.  Lettuce,  radishes,  celery,  onions,  pickles,  and 
olives  are  the  most  popular  among  raw  vegetables.  Many  of 
the  foods  that  had  been  experimented  with  in  the  former  period 
have  been  accepted  and  incorporated  in  a  more  nearly  stable 
dietary,  so  that  although  the  range  of  experimenting  has  been 
limited,  and  a  process  of  elimination  has  taken  place,  the  in- 
dividual is  more  nearly  polyphagous  than  at  any  previous 
period.  This  seems  to  be  the  recapitulation  of  a  synthetic 
period  during  which  man  made  his  adjustments  toward  be- 
coming an  omniverous  animal.     The  return  of  the  craze  for 
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sweets  is  more  characteristic  of  young  women  than  of  young 
men.  The  range  of  accepted  sweets  is  more  limited  than  in 
the  child  stage  and  also  more  limited  than  the  range  of  sampled 
and  tested  sweets  of  early  adolescence.  It  settles  down  into  a 
preference  for  a  few  confections,  as  chocolate  and  fudge,  a  few 
varieties  of  cake  and  a  few  pastries. 

The  fourth  stage  enters  the  fifth  through  a  further  constric- 
tion in  the  variety  of  foods  eaten.  Many  of  the  sporadic,  fugi- 
tive and  whimsical  tastes  of  early  adolescence  have  run  their 
course  and  have  disappeared.  The  experimentation  and  samp- 
ling have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  some  foods  as  staples  and 
the  rejection  of  others.  This  process  of  weeding  out  the  unfit 
has  gone  on  through  the  fourth  stage,  and  in  the  fifth  the  individ- 
ual settles  down  to  the  more  or  less  stable  dietary  of  maturity. 
The  permanent  disposition  of  the  individual  is  established  and 
his  life  work,  as  a  rule,  chosen.  The  chaos  of  adolescence  is 
over  and  the  permanent  physiological  habits  of  life  established. 
The  next  considerable  change  that  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  the  dietary  is  that  which  inevitably  comes  with 
senescence,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  softer, 
moister  and  more  easily  digested  foods  of  childhood  together 
with  its  sweets.  However,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  such  stimulants  as  tea  and  coffee  with  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  these  drinks. 

Voracity.  Exercise,  the  natural  demands  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing organism,  going  long  without  food  in  general,  or  for  a  long 
time  being  deprived  of  a  certain  kind  of  food,  such  as  fruit  acids 
and  green  vegetables  during  the  winter,  change  of  food  regimens, 
change  of  climate,  are  among  the  normal  conditions  that  may 
cause  voracity  at  any  time  in  life.  There  are  also  many  patho- 
logical conditions  that  may  cause  it,  e.  g.,  the  after  effects  of 
diseases  Hke  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.,  poor  assimilation, 
some  lack  in  the  system,  tape- worm.  Some  cases  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  "show  oflF"  were  reported,  and  one  case  was 
referred  to  a  "vain  attempt  to  satisfy  an  emotional  craving." 
Although  voracity  may  occur  at  any  age  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quent during  the  age  of  adolescence.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
300  cases  reported  concerned  adolescents.  The  Germans  have 
a  saying  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  wolf  in  the  stomach  of 
every  growing  boy.  During  this  period  of  very  rapid  growth 
the  appetite  is  frequently  uncontrollable.  One  growing  boy 
of  twelve  "ate  eight  bowls  of  cereal  for  breakfast;"  another 
youth  after  having  been  out  in  the  fresh  air  all  the  after- 
noon, and  having  had  no  supper,  ate  "  one  and  one-half  dozen 
of  fried  eggs  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  an  enormous  break- 
fast at  eight  next  morning;  "  one  girl  of  fourteen  ate  an  entire 
bottle   of  queen   olives  in  an  hour;   a  girl  thirteen  years  old 
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ate  eleven  bananas  at  one  time,  and  a  boy  sixteen,  ate  twenty- 
two;  "  at  a  hotel  last  summer,  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  used 
to  order  for  dinner,  soup,  fish,  two  kinds  of  meat,  two  kinds  of 
potatoes,  all  of  the  vegetables  on  the  menu,  four  desserts,  be- 
sides nuts  and  raisins. ' '  The  effect  of  voracity  upon  adolescents 
are  seldom  serious.  Usually  the  system  at  that  age  is  capable 
of  taking  care  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  food  called  for  by 
the  keen  appetite.  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  temporary  in- 
digestion. If  habitual,  it  usually  results  in  stupidity  and 
coarseness. 

Forcing  the  Appetite.  This  is  a  practice  which  in  some  form 
takes  hold  on  almost  every  one  at  some  time  in  life.  It  is  prac- 
tically universal  among  adolescents.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
boys  who  do  not  have  a  very  real  desire  to  become  large,  strong, 
handsome  and  athletic,  as  there  are  few  girls  who  do  not  wish 
to  have  a  beautiful  form  and  perfect  complexion.  With  many 
youth  this  ideal  physique  is  the  one  consuming  desire.  Noth- 
ing is  thought  to  be  organically  so  intimately  connected  with 
its  realization  as  diet  and  the  extremes  to  which  most  young 
people  will  go  scarcely  have  limits.  Among  the  girls,  forcing 
the  appetite  for  the  sake  of  the  complexion  is  by  far  more  com- 
mon than  for  any  other  reason.  Among  boys  the  practice  is 
most  often  prompted  by  the  desire  to  gain  strength.  The  things 
which  are  eaten  for  these  purposes  are,  in  many  instances, 
foods  for  which  the  youth  have  strong  aversions,  but  which 
they  persist  in  eating,  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  the  wis- 
dom of  experience  alone  can  remove.  Among  the  things  which 
girls  eat  for  complexion's  sake  are  milk,  "great  quantities  of 
hot  water,"  lettuce,  fruits  (particularly  strawberries,  apples 
and  oranges),  onions,  tomatoes,  chalk,  chalk  and  arsenic.  One 
girl  read  about  a  French  beauty's  daily  practice  of  eating  two 
dozen  oranges  and  taking  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sulphur;  she  followed  the  suggestion  until  her  health  was 
seriously  impaired.  Many  foods  are  rejected  on  account  of 
their  reputed  effect  upon  the  complexion,  e.  g.,  coffee,  butter, 
vinegar,  candy,  fat  meats,  nuts  and  pastries.  For  the  sake  of 
strength  the  boys  eat  undue  quantities  of  such  things  as  raw  eggs 
and  raw  meat;  they  drink  beef-blood,  eat  rare  steaks,  cereals, 
nuts;  they  drink  much  water,  abstain  from  vegetables,  pastries, 
ice  cream  and  ices,  tobacco,  intoxicants,  etc.,  obe5dng  almost 
religiously  the  prescriptions  of  the  author  of  the  regimen  which 
they  have  adopted.  Some  force  the  appetite  to  gain  flesh,  some 
to  reduce  it.  The  former  increase  the  amount  which  they  eat 
whether  they  want  it  or  not,  the  latter  decrease  the  amount,  no 
matter  how  ravenous  the  appetite  may  be.  The  former  eat  foods 
containing  starch  and  sugar,  eat  cereals,  drink  much  water  and 
milk.     The  latter  go  without  one  meal  a  day,  sometimes  go 
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without  two  and  sometimes  fast  for  two  or  three  days  in  suc- 
cession; the}'  abstain  from  the  starches  and  fats,  eat  lemons, 
vinegar  and  salt,  drink  much  hot  lemonade  and  some  eat  slate- 
pencils.  For  the  general  health,  Graham  bread,  whole  wheat 
bread,  cereals,  fruits,  nuts  and  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet  were 
the  things  that  had  been  most  frequently  adopted  by  those  who 
reported.  Carrots  had  been  eaten  for  the  sake  of  a  sweet 
temper;  bread  crusts  and  brown  bread  to  make  the  hair  curl; 
brown  bread  and  bread  crusts  to  make  the  teeth  white,  and 
bread  crumbs  to  make  them  long;  celery  for  the  nerves;  fish 
and  eggs  for  the  brain ;  cereals  and  much  milk  to  prolong  the 
life.  And  all  of  these  people  are  under  the  spell  of  the  old 
myth,  somewhat  modified,  about  the  fountain  of  youth  and 
beauty.  More  than  half  of  the  suggestions  came  down  in  the 
form  of  tradition  and  hearsay;  about  forty  per  cent,  came  from 
advertisements,  some  from  foot  ball  coaches  and  physical 
directors,  some  from  physicians,  some  from  quacks  and  some 
were  original. 

Food  Aversions.     Among  the    102  women  and  91   men  who 
answered    the    question   concerning   food  aversions  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  have  one  or  more  of  them.     There  were 
498   aversions  reported  upon,    about  half  of  which   belonged 
to  those  who  answered  the  question  and  the  other  half  to  peo- 
ple  whom    they  had   observed.     Aversions   are   liable    to   be 
formed  at  any  time  in  life,  but  the  tabulations  of  these  498, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  time  in  life  at  which  they  were  formed, 
shows  that  30  per  cent,  were  formed  previous  to  the  period  of 
adolescence,  60  per  cent,  were  formed  during  adolescence  and 
10  per  cent,  after.     In  accounting  for  the  aversions,  some  refer 
the  causes  to  heredity.    There  is  quite  a  general  belief  that  the 
aversions  which  the  mother  has  during  pregnancy  are  tran.s- 
mitted   to   her  offspring.     However,   these   as   well    as  those 
aversions   which    run    through  whole    families,  may,  perhaps 
very  safely,  be  explained  upon  the  ground  of  suggestion.    The 
most  common  cause  which  was  given  was  that  of  being  made 
sick  by  the  food.    The  food  may  have  been  the  cause  or  it  may 
have  been  merely  the  concomitant  of  the  sickness.     In  either 
event  the  effect  is  about  the  same  so  far  as  the  aversion  is  con- 
cerned.    The  association  between  the  two  is  so  very  strong  that 
the  aversion  is  quite  likely  to  result.     The  sickness  is  sometimes 
caused  by  gorging;  sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  unwholsome 
condition  of  the  food  when  it  is  served,  e.  g. ,  one  girl  was  made 
sick  by  eating  cream-puffs  containing  sour  cream ;  a  man  was 
made  sick  by  rancid  butter  and  the  resultant  aversion  lasted 
twenty-three  years;  another  was  poisoned  by  eating  canned  corn, 
etc.,  etc.     Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sickness  is  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  eating  the  food, 
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the  system  being  in  no  condition  to  receive  it.  At  adolescence 
there  are  some  unaccountable  revulsions  to  foods,  which,  pre- 
vious to  that  time  may  have  been  wholesome  and  favorites.  A 
youth  of  fourteen  who  had  always  liked  rice,  was  made  sick  by 
a  very  moderate  amount  which  he  ate  one  morning  for  break- 
fast. A  strong  aversion  was  developed  which  he  has  been  try- 
ing for  twenty  years  to  overcome.  He  has  eaten  it  in  every 
form  of  disguise  in  puddings,  stews,  soups,  etc.,  with  conse- 
quent nausea  in  every  instance.  Many  aversions  are  caused  by 
an  unpleasant  odor  or  taste;  by  an  objectionable  shape  or  color. 
The  range  of  the  association  of  ideas  that  can  cause  aversions 
to  foods  is  unlimited.  It  may  be  an  idea  associated  with  taste; 
e.  g. ,  an  aversion  was  formed  for  red  raspberries,  in  the  case  of 
an  adolescent  boy,  "  because  they  taste  like  bed-bugs  smell." 
It  may  be  an  idea  a.ssociated  with  appearance  of  the  food; 
e.g.,  scrambled  eggs,  baked  Indian  pudding,  custard,  pump- 
kin pie,  salad  with  mayonnaise  dressing  were  reported  for  their 
repulsive  suggestion  due  to  their  appearance.  "Frog's  legs  sug- 
gested to  me,  the  slimy,  green  animal."  Tripe  was  sickening 
to  one  on  account  of  its  appearance  and  where  it  came  from. 
Kidneys  and  liver  are  exceedingly  repulsive  to  some  on  account 
of  the  idea  of  their  functions  in  the  living  animal.  Oysters  are 
nau.seating  to  others  on  account  of  the  thought  of  the  ani- 
mal's intestines.  The  odor  of  bananas  gave  one  adolescent 
girl  sick  headache  and  resulted  in  a  deep  aversion.  Cheeses, 
rhubarb,  and  mutton  were  mentioned  as  producing  aversion  on 
account  of  their  odor.  One  young  woman  reported  an  aver- 
sion as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  food  was  touched  by  a  person 
whom  she  very  much  hated.  The  name  "  nigger-toes"  given 
to  Brazil  nuts  caused  a  lasting  aversion  in  an  adolescent  girl; 
and  a  boy  who  associated  blood  with  blood-oranges  could  never 
eat  them  thereafter.  A  small  girl  liked  mutton  until  she  saw 
a  lamb  alive.  Cheese  was  associated  by  one  young  woman 
with  mouse-traps  and  a  "mousy  odor."  A  boy  very  much  en- 
joyed eating  rice  until  he  associated  it  with  Chinamen  whom 
he  was  told  ate  rats.  Several  reported  aversions  to  sausage  as 
due  to  their  associating  it  with  dog  and  horse  meat.  Aversions 
to  canned  tomatoes  were  formed  by  several  of  both  sexes  on 
account  of  visits  to  canning  factories  while  this  vegetable  was 
being  canned.  Knowledge  of  the  habits  of  hogs  was  repotedr 
to  have  turned  many  against  pork.  One  young  lady  saw  a 
hog  butchered  and  could  never  eat  hog  meat  in  any  form  after 
that.  Nurses  form  aversions  to  foods  which  they  constantly 
have  to  serve  to  the  sick.  After  having  recovered  from  sick- 
ness many  people  have  aversions  for  the  foods  which  they  had 
to  eat  while  they  were  sick.  The  last  thing  which  one  eats  be- 
fore becoming  sick  from  any  cause  is  liable  to  become  an  object 
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of  aversion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  thirty-five  years  old,  who 
ate  chicken  just  before  he  took  a  severe  cold  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, refused  chicken  for  years  afterward.  Several  reported 
aversions  to  jellies  because  these  foods  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  had  been  used  to  disguise  medicines  taken  during  child- 
hood. A  young  woman  formed  a  lasting  aversion  to  graham 
crackers  because  ' '  she  was  eating  them  one  day  on  a  train 
when  a  horrible  accident  occurred, — a  man  was  run  over  by 
the  engine. ' '  Any  unplessant  association  in  connection  with  a 
food  may  be  the  cause  of  an  aversion.  The  mind  is  hypersen- 
sitive in  regard  to  unpleasant  food  experiences.  No  impres- 
sions sink  deeper,  no  memories  are  more  lasting.  This  has 
been  the  salvation  of  the  race  in  the  past  in  effecting  the  rejec- 
tion of  foods  that  were  injurious.  Even  with  the  amount  of 
accumulated  wisdom,  and  scientific  insight  which  the  race  has 
now,  this  trait  is  very  useful. 

The  Aisthetic  Appearance  of  Food  and  its  Settings.  The 
replies  concerning  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  food,  its  color, 
form,  etc.,  the  effect  of  fine  china,  beautiful  linen,  agreeable 
surroundings,  etc.,  constituted  some  of  the  most  valuable 
material  that  was  sent  in.  All  of  the  women  and  93%  of  the 
men  attach  great  importance  to  these  things.  While  the  aesthetic 
appearance  of  the  food,  dishes  and  linen  begins  to  have  its 
effects  in  childhood,  the  curve  of  distinctive  appreciation  is 
relatively  low  until  the  age  of  11  to  15  in  girls  and  15  to  18  in 
boys,  at  which  times  it  rises  very  rapidly  and  never  goes  down. 
On  the  contrary  it  continues  to  rise  with  the  increased  refine- 
ment and  aesthetic  culture  that  experience  should  bring.  The 
facts  reported  indicate  that  with  children  under  the  adolescent 
age,  it  is  some  specific  thing  that  affects  them  aesthetically.  It 
is  a  particular  color,  a  symbolic  form,  a  favorite  cup,  a  beauti- 
ful gift  spoon,  etc.,  that  is  appreciated  for  its  beauty.  Then 
follows  a  period  of  grouping  things  and  emphasizing  a  particu- 
lar group.  At  adolescence  it  becomes  the  ensemble  that  is 
appreciated.  Some  very  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
sexes  appear  in  the  following:  39%  of  the  men  and  59%  of  the 
women  say  that  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  the  food  and  its 
setting  increases  the  appetite;  12%  of  the  men  and  33%  of  the 
women  say  that  it  improves  the  taste  of  the  foods;  8^  of  the 
men  and  4%  of  the  women  say  that  it  aids  digestion;  18%  of 
the  men  and  63  %  of  the  women  say  that  unaesthetic  appearances 
injure  the  appetite;  21%  of  the  women  and  6%  of  the  men  say 
that  very  much  refinement,  elaborate  ceremony,  etc.,  with 
company  is  so  exciting  that  it  impairs  the  appetite;  12%  of  the 
women  and  6%  of  the  men  say  that  it  exhilarates  and  makes 
happy,  that  they  sit  longer  and  eat  more.  75%  of  the  men 
emphasize  the  value  of  company  over  that  of  the  ceremony  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  linen,  china,  etc.  With  them  it  is  fellow- 
ship that  is  chiefly  prized.  This  fact  reverts  one's  mind  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  company:  com,  together,  zx^^ panis, 
bread.  Companion,  originally  meant  messmate.  70%  of  the 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  ceremony  and  the 
beautiful  appointment  of  the  dining  room  above  the  company. 
With  them  it  was  the  elaborate  etiquette  of  the  knife,  the  spoon, 
the  fork,  the  order  of  the  courses,  the  proper  way,  the  form, 
the  ceremony  which  found  favor.  The  company  is  appreciated 
chiefly  as  furnishing  the  occasion  for  the  graces  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  dining  room.  The  following  are  typical  psychical  effects 
of  the  aesthetics  of  the  dining  room  that  were  mentioned.  "  I 
enjoy  agreeable  surroundings  and  always  feel  at  my  best  in  the 
presence  of  enjoyable  and  unselfish  company."  "Takes  the 
mind  off  of  what  I  am  eating."  "  Thej^  refine  one.  Table 
manners  are  a  sure  test  of  character."  "  My  mind  and  whole 
attitude  toward  things,  as  well  as  my  appetite  are  affected  by 
beautiful  surroundings."  "Makes  me  feel  easy,  at  home, 
more  agreeable.  When  the  opposite  conditions  prevail,  I  be- 
come irritable  and  crawl  into  my  shell,  so  to  speak."  "  Make 
me  happy,  restful  and  hungry. "  "  Puts  one  in  a  good  humor. ' ' 
"  It  gives  the  mind  a  feeling  of  rest."  "  Has  much  to  do  with 
the  character  which  one  develops."  "Brings  harmony  and  re- 
pose and  good  humor."  "Makes  one  forget  his  troubles." 
"Makes  one  optimistic,  good  humored,  easily  entertained;  half 
of  the  wit  in  after  dinner  speeches  is  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
listeners. ' ' 

It  was  the  common  impression  of  both  sexes  that  when  out 
camping,  tramping,  or  upon  any  free  outing,  these  matters  of 
aesthetic  appearance,  fine  linen,  beautiful  china,  elaborate  eti- 
quette, etc.,  were  quite  out  of  place.  Plain  dress,  the  open 
fire,  the  spider,  the  spit,  plain  tinware,  the  fingers, — absolute 
freedom  from  the  restraining  conventionalities  of  society,  were 
what  were  wanted.  This  taking  to  the  woods  is  a  lapsing  back 
into  a  simpler,  primitive  life,  and  resting  upon  habits  that  are 
much  more  fundamental  and  more  perfectly  automatic, — the 
older  racial  eases.  As  in  muscular  labor,  nothing  is  so  fatigu- 
ing as  the  minute  technique  which  calls  into  exercise  the  acces- 
sory muscles  with  their  delicacy  and  nicety  of  co-ordination,  so 
in  the  sphere  of  conduct  the  minute  conventionalities  of  the 
well  appointed  dining  room,  howsoever  automatic  they  may 
have  become,  are  relatively  late  racial  acquirements  always  de- 
manding accompaniment  by  the  mind,  and  are  quite  liable  to 
demand  mentalization  at  any  moment  as  any  part  of  a  musical 
symphony  on  the  part  of  a  musical  artist  who  is  playing  it. 
Although  the  activities  involved  in  conventional  society  have 
become  automatic,  they  are  fatiguing.     Tramping,  picknicking, 
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camping,  etc.  give  us  rest  in  the  simpler  habits  that  selection 
and  ages  of  use  have  shorn  of  much  effort.  Nervous  leakages, 
that  were  caused  by  the  tappings  of  conventionalized  life,  are 
stopped;  the  appetite  becomes  ravenous;  simple,  nutritious  food 
and  rest  conduce  to  restoration.  Vacations  need  no  more  sig- 
nificant justification  than  this,  and  any  outing  that  is  not  such 
a  lapse,  cannot  be  justified  upon  the  basis  of  rest. 
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By  Cephas  Guii,i.et,  Ph.  D.,  Sometime  Fellow  at  Clark  University. 


In  the  little  Canadian  capital,  September,  1899,  the  present 
writer  opened  a  school  in  which  he  might  have  a  free  hand  in 
carrying  out  in  practice  certain  educational  ideals  which  he  had 
formed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  these 
ideals  \  but  simply  to  give  a  brief  illustrated  account  of  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  school;  in  which  account  the  principles  will 
sufficiently  appear  without  extended  comment. 

At  this  school,  then,  in  the  afternoons,  books  are  laid  aside, 
and  the  boys,  whose  number  is  limited  to  twenty,  are  so  led  to 
a  study  of  their  environment,  that  their  best  energies  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  may  be  called  forth,  and  their  interest  in  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  may  be  made  ever  keener,  more 
intelligent  and  more  reverent. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  varies  with  the  season.  In 
this  article  a  description  of  fall  work  only  is  attempted.  At- 
tention is  focussed  in  the  autumn  upon  Mother  Earth  —  the 
soil,  its  formation  and  inhabitants;  the  sub-soils,  their  nature 
and  origin;  and  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth. 

Outings  take  up  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week,  and  some- 
times a  whole  day  for  more  distant  expeditions.  The  other 
afternoons  are  spent  in  two  ways:  first,  in  labelling  and  classi- 
fying specimens,  in  discussing  the  facts  gathered  during  the 
outings  (in  which  discussions  questions  are  frequently  left  to 
be  thought  over  and  decided  in  future  outings),  and  in  making 
and  memorizing  topographical  and  geological  maps  and  charts 
(of  Ottawa,  of  the  district,  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence system,  of  our  continent  at  various  geological  periods); 
second,  in  drawing  and  coloring  leaves,  shells,  various  animals 
met  with  in  the  rambles,  etc.,  both  from  life  and  from  memory, 
so  as  to  fix  the  various  forms  in  the  mind.  Some  of  these 
forms  are  afterwards  conventionalized  and  used  in  designs;  ideas 
of  artistic  beauty  having  first  been  developed  by  a  training  in 
drawing,  with  pencil,  crayon  and  brush,  the  classical  units, 
and  arranging  them  in  patterns  after  the  admirable  manner  out- 
lined in  Mr.  Tadd's  beautiful  work,  "  New  Methods  in  Educa- 
tion." 

^For  a  discussion  of  these  ideals  see  an  article  entitled  "  Recapitu- 
lation and  Education,"  Ped.  Sent.,  October,  1900,  Vol.  VII. 
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Beginning  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  collections  are  made  of 
various  kinds  of  soil;  of  the  various  leaves  of  tree  and  shrub 
which  help  to  enrich  it;  of  many  of  the  animals  that  make  their 
home  in  or  upon  the  soil.  Some  of  these  last,  such  as  the  toad, 
salamander  and  snake,  are  kept  in  a  vivarium  under  as  natural 
conditions  as  possible.  Collections  are  made  of  the  shells  of 
the  locality,  some  of  the  water-mollusks  being  kept  in  an 
aquarium  that  their  habits  may  be  observed.  Both  vivarium 
and  aquarium  are  a  perennial  source  of  interest  to  the  boys, 
most  of  whom  have  needed  no  further  suggestion  to  start  sim- 
ilar ones  at  home.  In  the  fall  of  1902  the  school  collected  in 
its  outings  some  sixty  species  of  snails  and  bivalves  and  the 
boys  vied  with  one  another  in  getting  the  largest  number  pos- 
sible. The  two  most  expert  found  forty  each.  The  boys  have 
taken  great  pride  in  their  collections,  readily  spending  their 
pocket-money  to  purchase  suitable  boxes  to  contain  them. 
One  pupil  who  had  lived  two  years  on  the  Pacific  coast  said  to 
me  one  day:   "  I  wish  I  had  known  what  I  know  now  when  I 

was  at  S :  I  could  have  got  a  splendid  collection  of  shells 

there."  That  boy's  eyes  were  being  opened.  Of  another  boy 
his  parent  told  me:  "  He  often  stands  long  before  our  case  of 
sea-shells  now ;  he  never  used  to  look  at  them. "  In  their  search 
for  the  shells  the  bovs  naturally  learn  much  regarding  the  hab- 
its of  the  "shell-fish." 

Then  the  sub-soils  —  the  shell  marl,  clays  and  sands  —  are 
studied  with  a  view  to  understanding  their  nature  and  origin. 
The  work  done  by  running  water  is  investigated  in  this  con- 
nection. The  noble  Ottawa,  one  of  the  oldest  rivers  in  the 
world,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wonderful  erosive  power 
of  streams;  for,  in  making  its  channels  it  has  worn  down  a  deep, 
broad  valley  from  the  Chelsea  hills  on  the  north  to  the  great 
limestone  cliff,  now  crowned  with  the  Canadian  parliament 
buildings,  which  stubVjornly  disputes  its  progress  to  the  south. 
But  the  study  of  the  Ottawa  itself  is  led  up  to  by  a  study  of  the 
work  of  streams  large  and  small  which  flow  into  it.  Boys 
naturally  love  the  water  and  it  is  easy  to  turn  this  feeling  into 
intelligent  channels. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  geological  facts,  the  pupils  are  led  to 
make  inferences  regarding  the  history  of  the  earth  as  recorded 
in  the  phenomena  observed.  There  is  near  a  little  lake  east  of 
Ottawa  a  sandy  cliff  twenty  feet  high  topped  with  a  band  of 
marl  about  two  feet  thick  with  the  soil  immediately  above. 
This  band  descends  in  an  incline  to  the  present  level  of  the 
lake.  In  the  marl  the  boys  have  found  about  a  dozen  species 
of  shells  similar  to  those  they  have  fished  out  of  the  lake  with 
living  mollusks  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  species 
which  has  possibly  become  extinct.     From  this  the  inference  is 
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made  by  ihe  boys  that  the  top  of  the  cliflf  was  once  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  has  gradu- 
ally lowered  to  its  present  level.  We  explore  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  two  little  streams  that 
feed  it.  We  follow  them  up  to  their  sources  and  examine  them 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  work  they  do  in  cutting  their  chan- 
nels and  in  gradually  filling  the  lake  with  sediment.  Going, 
then,  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  we  find  a  stream  flowing  through 
a  gully  to  the  Ottawa  River,  with  a  high  clay  bank  on  each 
side.  With  a  little  consideration  most  of  the  pupils  grasp  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  lake  and  the 
cause  thereof;  and  the  questions  they  themselves  ask  me  —  for 
example,  "Why  don't  you  find  marl  on  this  side,  too?"  — 
show  that  they  are  learning  both  to  observe  and  to  think. 
When  the  stream  draining  the  lake  is  swollen  with  rain  or 
melting  snow,  its  cutting  power  is  particularly  apparent.  To 
assist  the  slower  pupils,  I  fill  three  similar  bottles  with  water 
—  one  from  the  lake,  one  from  the  stream  soon  after  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  the  third  from  the  stream  where  it  empties 
into  the  river.  The  increasing  quantity  of  sediment  in  the 
three  bottles  demonstrates  the  work  of  the  stream.  The  stream 
has  cut  its  way  down  through  this  great  field  of  clay  separating 
the  lake  from  the  Ottawa  River.  This  explains  the  gradual 
lowering  of  the  lake's  surface  to  its  present  level.  Judging 
from  the  present  rate  of  erosion,  the  marl  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
must  have  been  deposited  many  hundred  years  ago.  In  time 
the  lake  will  be  drained  so  as  to  leave  only  the  meandering 
channel  of  a  little  creek. 

In  a  brickyard  near  the  Rideau  River,  where  digging  is 
pretty  constantly  going  forward  in  the  blue  "  Leda  "  clay,  out 
of  which  red  bricks  are  made,  the  boys  have  found  besides  some 
fossil  land-plants  and  a  fossil  beetle,  many  marine  fossils:  — 
foraminifera,  bryozoa,  sponge  spicules,  a  piece  of  a  sea-urchin, 
the  tube  of  a  worm,  the  shells  of  about  a  dozen  snails  and  bi- 
valves, opercular  valves  of  barnacles,  and  a  vertebra  of  a  fair- 
sized  fish;  and  others  have  found  the  bones  of  seals.  The  boys 
enter  upon  this  work  with  real  enthusiasm.  A  lucky  find  is  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  finder  and  of  good-humored  envy  and 
increased  zeal  to  the  others.  They  frequently  stake  off  claims, 
which  are  quite  as  much  respected  among  the  boys  as  they 
would  be  among  their  elders.  One  afternoon,  while  hunting 
for  fossils,  a  new  boy  asked  me,  ' '  Shall  we  have  any  school 
this  afternoon  ? ' '  One  of  the  other  boys  replied  for  me:  "  Why ! 
this  is  school."  "  Is  this  school?"  exclaimed  the  first.  "Why! 
I'd  rather  do  this  than  play  at  home!"  The  boys  perceive 
that  the  shells  of  the  Leda  clay  are  quite  different  from  any  re- 
cent shells  they  have  found  in  the   neighborhood   and  quite 
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similar  to  shells  which  they  have  brought  me  from  the  sea- 
shore. A  gift-collection  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  school, 
the  boys  bringing  home  from  their  vacation-travels  many  inter- 
esting natural  history  objects,  some  of  which  they  present  to 
the  school.  One  of  the  boys  brought  to  the  school  some  shells 
which  his  father  found  in  the  mud  dredged  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  fifty-seven  fathoms  deep,  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. One  of  these,  Moxoma  calcarea,  we  also  found  in  the 
Leda  clay  of  Ottawa.  A  drive  of  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
Ottawa  (visiting  a  sulphur  spring  on  the  way)  brings  us  to  a 
little  tributary  of  the  Ottawa  called  Green's  Creek,  celebrated 
in  Pleistocene  geology  by  the  presence  in  abundance  of  clay- 
nodules  washed  by  it  out  of  the  Leda  clay.  Carefully  splitting 
open  these  nodules,  the  boys  find  beautifully  preserved  speci- 
mens of  many  organic  forms,  and  especially  of  marine  fishes, 
which  are  at  present  found  living  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Naturally  all  do  not  display  equal  interest.  The  extreme  of 
interest  is  illustrated  by  a  boy  of  ten  years  who  took  three 
leather  bags  and  filled  all  with  nodules;  so  that  I  felt  obliged 
to  carry  one  for  him,  another  he  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
the  third  he  dragged  sturdily  along  over  the  muddy  shore.  At 
the  other  extreme  is  the  unhappy  boy  who  must  not  get  his 
boots  or  clothes  soiled. 

The  boys  readily  reason  that  this  clay  in  which  marine  fos- 
sils are  found  is  of  marine  origin,  the  sediment  from  an  arm  of 
the  sea  which  formerly  extended  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  valley.  They  have  been  taken  also  to  the  Chelsea 
hills,  a  part  of  the  Laurentide  Mountains,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  city,  where  they  have  found,  in  a  deposit  of  "  Saxicava  " 
sand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  several  fossil  shallow- 
water  sea-shells:  showing  that  here  was  once  a  beach  of  that 
ancient  sea.  And  they  are  told  that  away  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley,  high  up  in  the  Adirondacks,  are  similar  remains, 
showing  that  the  men  of  those  ancient  times,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  could  have  sailed  over  the  sea  from  the  Laurentides 
to  the  Adirondacks.  This  was  the  Pleistocene  age  or  age  of 
the  Flood,  and  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters  as  the  land 
rose  again  is  marked  at  various  levels  by  deposits  similar  to 
those  found  at  Chelsea.  The  beautiful  story  of  the  Flood, 
found  in  our  Bible,  is  recalled  in  this  connection,  as  well  as 
legends  of  other  peoples,  and  particularly  the  Indians,  legends 
which  show  the  indelible  impression  made  upon  the  human 
mind  by  that  wonderful  catastrophe. 

They  are  also  taken  to  see  glacial  striae  on  the  rocks  and  de- 
posits of  boulder  clay,  which  sometimes  are  well  seen  when 
excavations  are  being  made  for  the  foundation  of  a  building; 
and  they  are  taught  something  about  the  work  of  glaciers  in 
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the  past  and  present.  After  seeing  the  glacial  markings  in  one 
location,  one  of  the  boys  drew  my  attention  to  them  another 
day  in  a  different  place,  showing  that  his  powers  of  observation 
and  memory  were  at  work.  These  glacial  remains,  together 
with  the  boreal  character  of  the  fossils  in  the  cla}%  demonstrate 
to  the  boys  that  the  climate  during  the  age  of  the  Flood  was 
colder  than  at  present,  and  that  the  higher  grounds  at  least,  if 
not  also  during  part  of  the  time  the  lower  grounds  as  well,  were 
covered  with  a  glacial  ice-sheet  or  ice-sheets,  such  as  at  present 
occur  only  in  higher  latitudes  or  higher  elevations.  From 
which  they  infer  that  during  the  early  Pleistocene  age  the  land, 
far  from  being  flooded,  was  ver)'  much  more  elevated  than  at 
present,  though  there  may  have  been  other  causes  of  refrigera- 
tion operating.  The  striae  of  Ottawa  prove  that  the  Chelsea 
hills  at  least  were  the  seat  of  a  glacier  which  moved  in  a  south- 
erly direction  over  the  beautiful  site  of  the  future  capital  of 
Canada. 

The  boys'  attention  is  next  directed  to  quarries,  cliffs  and 
faults,  where  they  may  see  the  solid  limestones,  sandstones  and 
shales  that  underlie  the  marls,  sands  and  clays.  They  are 
taught  to  distinguish  the  various  formations  partly  by  their 
general  appearance,  but  chiefly  by  the  character  of  their  fossils, 
specimens  of  which  are  collected  by  each  pupil. 

With  their  energy  and  suggestibility,  their  collecting  instinct, 
and  their  spirit  of  emulation,  boys  make  excellent  collectors  of 
natural  history  objects  and  their  sharp  eyes  make  many  an  in- 
teresting find.  To  extract  fossils  from  the  hard  rock  requires 
considerable  care,  patience,  and  determination,  but  I  have 
found  these  little  boys  steadily  to  develop  the  necessary  inter- 
est and  will-power.  To  hammer  away  for  ten  minutes,  or  in 
some  instances  much  longer,  striving  to  undermine  a  coveted 
specimen,  occasionally  having  to  desist  for  a  time  with  a  rock- 
splinter  in  the  eye,  and  then,  after  all  one's  efforts,  crack  the 
fossil  in  two  at  last  is  very  discouraging;  but  I  have  often  rea- 
son to  admire  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  boys  in  such  disap- 
pointments. When  the  time  comes  to  go  home  the  majority 
are  always  for  staying  longer,  for  staying  on,  indeed,  indefi- 
nitely. After  an  outing  longer  and  more  arduous  than  usual, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boys  next  day  caught  cold,  due  pos- 
sibly in  part  to  over-fatigue.  But  the  plucky  little  fellow  said 
"  Well,  if  I  am  sick,  I  had  a  good  time  anyway."  In  excep- 
tional cases  these  outings  have  sometimes  proved  too  tiring, 
but  as  a  rule  they  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  boys,  as  the  parents  have  often  testified.  In 
some  cases  the  physical  benefit  has  been  very  marked. 

The  training  in  observation  that  the  boys  receive  in  these 
outings  is  evidenced  by  the  many  curious  things  the  boys  find 
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and  bring  me  other  than  those  we  are  specially  in  search  of. 
They  see  the  larva  of  the  caddis-fly  in  the  water  in  its  garment 
of  tiny  sticks:  the  mud  nest  of  a  wasp  pasted  against  the  rock; 
the  woolly  plant-lice  in  their  pretty  fluffy  white  dresses,  cloth- 
ing the  branches  of  a  tree,  while  many  bees  hover  around;  the 
cone-like  gall  on  the  willow;  a  dead  mole  on  the  road;  all  of 
which  may  form  and  suggest  matter  for  interesting  investiga- 
tion. 

To  return  to  our  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  pupils  readily  gather 
that  those  stratified  rocks  are  the  sediment  of  an  ocean  much 
older  than  "  the  Flood,"  a  sediment  which  has  been  hardened 
by  pressure  and  other  causes.  With  the  aid  of  a  colored  chart 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  boys  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  wonderful  succession  of  geological  ages,  with  their  evolving 
organic  forms.  Comparing  this  chart  with  Dr.  Ami's  synoptic 
table  of  the  geological  formations  about  Ottawa,  they  see  that 
there  is  a  great  gap  in  the  record  here.  As  there  are  no  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  more  recent  date  than  the  Silurian  within 
several  hundred  miles  of  Ottawa,  and  no  trace  of  the  previous 
existence  of  such  rocks  hereabouts,  I  am  able  to  elicit  from  the 
boys  by  careful  questioning  that  it  is  probable  that  no  further 
sedimentary  rocks  were  formed  here  aud  that  consequently  this 
part  of  the  continent  was  dry  land  during  the  ages  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Silurian  and  the  Pleistocene.  The  fossils 
found  in  these  ancient  Cambro-Silurian  formations  are  all  seen 
to  be  of  invertebrate  forms  of  life, — corals,  star-fish,  worms, 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  —  showing  how  primitive  life  was  in 
that  remote  age. 

Finally,  beneath  these  sedimentary  rocks  lie  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  oldest  geological  time,  known  as  the  Archaean. 
The  city  of  Ottawa  lies  not  far  south  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
American  continent  —  namely,  the  great  Laurentian  ridge.  In 
their  visits,  hammer  in  hand,  to  various  mines  in  this  rugged 
district,  as  well  as  to  outcrops  in  other  localities,  and  to  erratics 
near  at  hand,  the  boys  are  able  to  make  collections  of  the  char- 
acteristic rocks  and  minerals.  And  from  these  eruptive  rocks, 
as  well  as  from  the  folds  and  faults  in  the  limestones,  they  learn 
something  of  the  terrific  forces  at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  boys  (who  range  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of 
age)  are,  I  have  found,  not  too  young  to  take  a  keen  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  matters  treated.  The  parent  of  one  of- 
them  —  a  lad  of  ten  —  told  me  of  a  lecture  in  geology  his  boy 
had  given  him  in  form;  a  lecture,  he  said,  that  contained  good 
information  well  expressed.  All  at  least  gain  health,  and  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  will  forever  prevent  their  becoming  mere 
book-learners,  while  at  the  same  time  their  interest  in  books  is 
rendered  more  keen,  intelligent  and  profitable:  something  that 
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mere  text-book  instruction  will  never  do  for  children.  The 
boys  show  their  interest  in  books  by  using  the  school  library 
freely,  by  bringing  me  books  from  home  on  the  various  subjects 
treated,  and  by  getting  their  parents  to  buy  them  works  on 
animals,  shells,  minerals,  aquaria. 

While  it  is  attempted  to  cover  the  whole  ground  each  fall,  a 
part  is  selected  for  thorough  work.  One  year  it  will  be  recent 
shells;  another,  the  fossils  of  the  Flood;  another,  the  ancient 
fossils  of  the  rocks;  and  another  year,  rocks  and  minerals. 
The  views  which  illustrate  this  article  were  all  taken  this  fall 
(1903).  Needless  to  say,  we  make  constant  use  of  the  Geo- 
logical Museum,  which,  through  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  its 
officers,  is  a  very  great  help  to  us. 

To  read  or  simply  to  be  told  facts  and  conclusions  is  one 
thing;  to  acquire  them  in  the  active,  practical  way  above  sug- 
gested is  another  and  vastly  diflferent  thing.  The  former 
method  has  little  educational  value;  the  latter  must  have  the 
highest  educational  value  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  tact,  re- 
source and  reverence  —  one  who,  in  attempting  to  decipher 
with  the  children  the  great  stone  book,  has  still  in  mind  the 
words  and  feelings  of  the  psalmist  when  he  exclaims: 

"  How  great  are  thy  works,  O  Lord! 
Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep." 

For  religion  is  not  the  denominational  thing  —  the  thing  of 
doctrines  —  that  some  would  still  have  us  narrowly  believe. 
The  hope  and  tendency  of  the  age  is  quite  contrary  to  such  a 
conception.  Neither  is  religion  dependent  upon  external  au- 
thority, but  upon  the  individual  consciousness.  It  is  a  human 
instinct.  The  religious  spirit  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  but  complementary  thereto;  and  both  have 
their  place  in  every  healthful,  well-ordered  school,  as  in  every 
sane  and  well-ordered  mind. 

As  a  change  from  the  work  of  gathering  specimens  and  facts, 
the  boys  are  sometimes  allowed  to  build  bonfires  on  the  shore 
of  river  or  lake,  or  to  dam  streams,  or  to  play  in  the  woods.  I 
shall  describe  a  scouting  game  which  they  are  very  fond  of  and 
which  we  have  adapted  from  the  soldiers'  game  of  ' '  spider  and 
fly"  recommended  by  General  Baden- Powell  in  his  little  book 
entitled  ' '  Aids  to  Scouting. ' '  We  play  the  game  in  several  ways. 
The  boys  divide  into  two  bauds,  one  of  which,  the  patrol,  is  given 
fifteen  minutes  or  so  to  hide  away  somewhere  in  the  woods. 
Then  the  other  band  divides  up  into  parties  of  two  or  three  or 
single  scouts  and  set  out  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  the  patrol. 
As  the  scouts  approach  the  patrol,  this  body  must  spy  them 
before  they  are  themselves  seen;  for  to  be  seen  is  to  be  captured 
or  killed.     It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  one 
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seen  to  effect  his  capture.  Much  circumspection  and  alertness 
are  therefore  essential  to  success  at  this  game.  Another  way 
is  for  the  two  bands  to  start,  upon  a  signal,  from  opposite  sides 
of  a  wood  to  reach  their  opponents'  fence  or  bounds  without 
being  seen,  for  to  be  seen,  again,  is  to  fail  and  go  to  the  prison- 
tree.  The  band  getting  the  most  through  unobserved  wins. 
Still  another  way  is  to  post  one  or  two  sentries  in  the  middle  of 
the  wood,  whom  the  others  must  pass  unseen  in  going  from 
one  side  of  the  wood  to  the  other.  Even  with  regard  to  merely 
intellectual  capacities,  such  as  observation  and  judgment,  pa- 
tience and  persistence,  caution,  enterprise  and  decision,  and 
leaving  quite  out  of  account  the  health  and  joy  of  living  that 
should  and  might  always  accompany  intellectual  exertion,  I 
confidently  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  some  of  the 
time  now  almost  exclusively  given  up  to  greenhouse,  bookish 
instruction  might  not  be  well  spent  even  in  playing  a  game. 
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Educational  Psychology,  by  Edward  L.  Thorndike.     Letncke  and 
Buechner,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  177. 

In  a  brief  preface,  Prof.  Thorndike  roughly  classifies  psychological 
knowledge  into  four  parts,  namely,  the  general  knowledge  about  in- 
stincts, habits,  memory,  attention,  reasoning,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  text  books ;  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  children  to  be  found  in  child-study  literature; 
pedagogical  facts;  and  lastly,  the  "incoherent  mass  of  facts"  about 
the  influence  of  inheritance,  environment  and  general  mental  develop- 
ment. To  make  a  "systematic  and  convenient  exposition  "  of  these 
facts  is  the  aim  of  the  book  and  the  method  proposed  is  that  of  the 
psychophysical  laboratory  which  the  author  applies  to  the  following 
topics : 

The  measurement  of  mental  traits.  The  influence  of  selection. 

The  distribution  of  mental  traits,  The  development  of  mental  traits 

The  relationship  between  mental  with  age. 

traits.  Sex  differences, 

Original  and  acquired  traits,  Exceptional  children  :  mental  and 

Mental  inheritance,  moral  defectives. 

The  influence  of  environment,  The  relationship  of   mental  and 

The  influence  of   special  training  physical  traits, 

upon  general  abilities.  Broader  studies  of  human  nature. 

As  to  the  methods  themselves.  Prof.  Thorndike  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pert in  their  use,  but  psychophysical  methods  are  not  new  and  after 
all  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  talent  which  has  been  expended  along 
these  lines  of  research  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  actual  verdict, 
even  in  Germany,  is  that  thej'  have  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  which 
they,  at  first,  aroused.  The  reduction  of  psychology  to  a  quantitative 
science  seems  no  nearer  at  hand  than  a  decade  or  two  ago.  Even  with 
the  advance  in  methods  of  dealing  with  characteristics  which  do  not 
admit  of  exact  scaling,  to  which  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  has  so  largely  contrib- 
uted, there  are  but  few  mental  qualities  for  which  we  can  find  even  ap- 
proximately adequate  objective  tests.  We  can,  indeed,  test  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  an  individual  can  mark  the  number  of  words  on 
a  given  page  containing  the  letters  a  and  t  or  we  can  test  the  average 
ability  of  a  group  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  calculate  the  probability 
of  its  approximation  to  the  true  average  ability,  but  there  is  still  a 
question  of  how  much  this  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  individual  or  of  the  group.  For  anthropometri- 
cal  measurements  and  many  anthropological  questions,  statistical 
methods  are  unquestionably  in  order  and  productive  of  valuable  re- 
sults, and  whenever  exact  tests  can  be  formulated  which  are  real 
measures  of  mental  traits  or  the  relationships  between  them,  psychol- 
ogy may  profit  by  them,  but  unless  the  tests  are  real  measures,  the 
application  of  statistical  methods  gives  only  the  appearance  and  not 
the  reality  of  scientific  validity.  Prof.  Thorndike  uses  as  data  to  illus- 
trate his  thesis  that  accurate  measurement  of  relationship  between 
mental  traits  is  possible  the  regular  marks  given  by  teachers  in  vari- 
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ous  studies.  To  reduce  such  data  to  a  scientific  basis,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  calculate  the  probability  that  any  teacher  in  the  group 
■would  mark  in  accordance  with  the  same  standard  as  the  other  teach- 
ers in  that  group  and  the  probable  error  due  to  prejudice  in  individual 
cases.  It  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  mathe- 
matical estimate  of  how  far  the  marks  represented  native  ability,  good 
preparation  for  the  line  of  work  required  by  any  particular  study, 
e.  g.,  poor  preparation  in  arithmetic  or  first-year  Latin  might  seriously 
cripple  the  work  in  Algebia  or  Caesar  even  in  the  case  of  bright  pupils, 
—  outside  helps  in  preparation  of  lessons  and  luck  in  class,  all  of 
which  facts  will  be  recognized  by  teachers  as  having  an  important  in- 
fluence on  marks.  In  short,  to  carry  out  the  system  logically,  in  a 
matter  so  complex,  would  involve  us  in  an  infinite  series  of  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  when  Professor  Thorndike  tells  us  that  "  in 
every  section  of  mental  life,  in  every  section  of  school  work  there  is  an 
easy  chance  to  measure  mental  relationships,"  his  statement  —  after 
the  foregoing  illustration  —  fails  to  carry  conviction.  Of  most  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  genetic  psychology  Prof.  Thorndike  is 
severely  critical,  in  some  cases  rather  prematurely,  as  when  he  criticises 
a  forthcoming  work  of  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's  on  the  basis  of  a  prelimi- 
nary report,  two  pages  in  length,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society.  As  in  this  report  Prof.  Pearson  states  that  it  will  take 
several  years  to  finish  the  collection  of  data  and  an  additional  two  or 
three  years  will  be  required  for  working  up  the  data,  it  may  happen 
that  Prof.  Pearson  himself  will  stumble  upon  some  of  the  points  noted 
by  Prof.  Thorndike.  In  some  cases.  Prof.  Thorndike's  mathematical 
bias  seems  to  have  somewhat  obscured  his  point  of  view,  as  when  in 
Chap.  XIV  he  attempts  to  apply  his  measuring  rod  to  distinctively 
qualitative  work  and  so  finds  it  lacking.  In  a  genetic  study  of  fear, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  of  value  to  the  psychologist  in  estimating  the 
importance  of  his  problem  to  know  the  percentages  of  the  various 
fears  prevalent  among  children,  but  for  the  psychological  study  of 
fear  in  its  origin,  development,  and  effect  upon  the  mental  life  of  the 
child,  it  matters  little  whether  fifteen  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
reported  have  these  fears.  The  subject  of  study  is  the  child  who  is 
afraid  and  the  child  who  is  not  is,  for  the  time  being,  relatively  unim- 
portant. A  physician  who  is  making  a  study  of  scarlet  fever,  studies 
the  children  who  have  the  disease  and  not  those  who  are  free  from  it. 
Quantitative  work  can  never  take  the  place  of  qualitative  though  each 
may  supplement  the  other,  and  the  chief  criticism  on  Prof.  Thorndike's 
book  is  that,  instead  of  recognizing  this  fact  and  limiting  the  scope  of 
its  problems,  it  attempts  to  apply  its  methods  to  qualitative  work  and 
to  measure  the  incommensurable. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  by  G.  W.  A.  Luckey.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  391. 
In  this  volume  Prof.  Luckey  has  compiled  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  training  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  the  development  of 
professional  training  of  teachers  is  traced  from  the  establishment  of 
the  first  pedagogical  seminary  by  Ratich,  in  1619,  to  the  present  tirne. 
The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  but  concise  account  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  Germany  for  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  two  classes  being  sharply  differentiated.  For  the  elemen- 
tary schools  the  practical  and  industrial  side  of  education  receives  the 
greater  amount  of  attention  and  the  Normal  schools  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  people.  Their  courses  are  unsuited  to  advance- 
ment in  the  higher  institutions  as  their  principal  features  are  thorough 
academic  instruction  over  a  limited  field  by  methods  suited  to  guide 
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the  pupil  teacher  in  the  work  of  imparting  instruction.  The  Peda- 
gogical Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
demand  a  much  higher  degree  of  scholarship,  at  least  three  years  of 
University  training  being  requisite  for  admission  to  most  of  them. 
The  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  is  given  with  some 
detail  and  the  history  of  the  movement  toward  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities  is  outlined.  While  not  in 
sympathy  with  class  distinctions  enforced  by  the  German  system, 
Prof.  Luckey  is  in  favor  of  a  limited  application  of  the  German  prin- 
ciple in  the  division  of  elementary  and  secoudar}'  work.  A  discussion 
of  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  training  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  is  illustrated  by  the  opinions  of  io8  presidents  of 
State  Normal  Schools  and  52  professors  of  education  in  colleges  and 
universities,  which  Prof.  Luckey  collected  by  the  questionnaire  method, 
and  furnishes  an  interesting  chapter.  The  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  function  of  the  Normal  School  as  compared  with  Univer- 
sity educational  departments  emphasizes  the  need  of  work  along  the 
line  of  unification  of  our  educational  ideals.  An  appendix  of  twenty- 
nine  pages  gives  a  complete  outline  of  the  courses  in  the  History  of 
Education  as  offered  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  where  Prof.  Luckey 
is  located.  This  contains  well  selected  bibliographies  on  all  the  topics 
contained  in  the  outline.  The  book  as  whole  will  be  found  a  valuable 
one  for  reference  and  will  save  students  along  similar  lines  of  research 
many  hours  of  work.  In  thus  collating  so  much  valuable  material 
Prof.  Luckey  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  students  of  education. 

Education  as  Adjustment,  by  M.  V.  0'She.\.  Longman's,  Green  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  xiv  4-317. 

The  purpose  of  the  author,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is  to  discuss  edu- 
cational problems  in  their  relation  to  modern  scientific  thought. 
Though  differing  widely  in  treatment,  the  fundamental  problem  of 
the  book  is  that  to  which  Rousseau  devoted  himself  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  in  his  Emile  and,  burdened  with  useless  material,  arti- 
ficiality and  improbabilities  as  is  the  older  book  there  are  still  many 
interesting  points  of  comparison.  Prof.  O'Shea  divides  his  book  into 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  present  status  of  educa- 
tion as  a  science.  After  discussing  the  requirements  of  effective 
method  and  briefly  summarizing  the  educational  methods  of  the  past 
and  present,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view  is  most  helpful  in  the  development  of  education  on  its 
scientific  side  and  most  serviceable  to  the  teacher. 

Part  II  is  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  aim  of  education.  Typi- 
cal educational  ideals  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  are  re- 
viewed and  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  even  to-day  is 
emphasized,  though  the  modern  idea,  that  a  human  being  is  acted 
upon  by  all  the  forces  of  his  environment  and  that  his  welfare  depends 
upon  his  mastery  of  these,  is  creating  a  tendency  toward  more  harmo- 
nious conceptions.  This  view  leads  to  a  discussion  of  what  is  meant 
by  environment,  and  to  the  conclusion  that  environments  are  not  static 
or  permanent  in  their  original  forms,  but  that  the  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal needs  of  men  are  the  really  permanent  thing  in  the  adjusting  pro- 
cess and  that  the  supreme  end  of  adjustment  is  the  increase  of  pleasure 
in  its  highest  sense  and  the  diminution  of  pain.  Adjustment  in  the 
social  organism  and  its  bearing  upon  education  is  also  discussed  and 
the  need  of  considering  the  interests  of  pupils  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  education. 

Part  III  discusses  the  method  of  attaining  adjustment.  The  various 
forms  of  mental  functioning  are  considered  from  a  genetic  point  of 
view  as  means  for  securing  adjustment  and  the  doctrine  of  "formal 
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discipline  "  in  training  for  efficiency  is  treated  at  some  length.  In  con- 
clusion the  author  cites  as  a  test  for  educational  curricula  its  efficiency 
in  giving  the  pupil  mastery  over  his  social,  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
material  environments.  For  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  the  edu- 
cational scheme  implied  in  the  foregoing  principles,  another  book  is 
promised  and  the  author  gives  a  rough  sketch  of  his  ideas  for  this.  No 
study  is  to  be  pursued  for  mere  formal  discipline,  and  differentiation 
of  studies  according  to  their  value  to  the  individual  are  the  chief  points 
in  the  proposed  system.  A  bibliography  of  the  subjects  discussed  is 
appended  to  the  book  and  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  read 
along  these  lines.  In  the  preface  Prof.  O'Shea  states  that  the  present 
volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  education  which  are  already  fairly 
under  way  and  is,  to  some  extent,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  these 
later  volumes.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  that  the  book  is  some- 
what disappointing  since  the  tendenc)'  of  the  reader  is  to  continually 
look  forward  to  something  which  is  not  in  the  present  volume. 

The  Pedagogical  Bible  School,  by  Samuel  B.  Hasi^ETT.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  1903.     pp.  8  +  383. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Haslett's  book  is  to  render  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  more  effective  by  applying  to  it  the  educational  principles  which 
are  now  being  recognized  in  all  secular  training.  There  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who,  while  not  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Haslett  in  all  points,  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  method 
of  his  work.  The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  presented  in  three  parts 
which  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  what  has  been  done,  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  historical  account 
of  Bible  teaching  from  the  early  Hebrew  Biblical  Schools  to  the  mod- 
ern Sunday  School.  Part  II  is  psychological  and  deals  with  the  periods 
and  stages  of  individual  growth  and  development,  the  mental  charac- 
teristics and  needs  of  childhood  and  adolesence  being  discussed  in  the 
light  of  scientific  child  study  and  pedagogy.  In  Part  III  the  psycho- 
logical principles  brought  out  in  the  previous  discussion  are  applied 
to  the  construction  of  an  outline  of  the  principles  and  matter  which 
should  be  employed  for  children  of  different  ages  in  the  construction 
of  a  curriculum  adequate  for  a  graded  system  of  instruction.  No  de- 
tailed course  of  lessons  is  given  but  the  character  of  the  work  suited 
to  each  grade  is  so  clearly  indicated  that  lesson  plans  can  readily  be 
constructed  from  them. 

The  inadequacy  of  current  Sunday  School  methods  or,  in  many  cases, 
the  lack  of  any  method  at  all,  is  so  fully  recognized  by  every  thought- 
ful person  who  is  acquainted  with  Sunday  School  work  that  the  value 
of  Dr.  Haslett's  suggestions  for  reconstruction  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. Dr.  Haslett's  book  meets  a  requirement  which  has  long  been 
felt  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  Sunday  School 
work. 

The  Child's  Religious  Life,  by  Rev.  William  George  Koons.  Eaton 
and  Mains,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  xii -f- 264. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Haslett's  and  to  a  limited 
extent  the  plan  is  somewhat  similar,  but  it  is  not  based  upon  the 
thorough  historical  and  psychological  research  to  which  the  latter  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  labor.  The  author  is  familiar  with  some  of 
the  recent  literature  of  child  study  and  the  psychology  of  religion  and 
applies  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  them  to  the  religious  train- 
ing of  children,  and  so  far  the  book  is  good.  He  is,  however,  frequently 
more  dogmatic  than  the  authors  of  some  of  the  researches  quoted  would 
ever  venture  to  be  and  the  book  is  marred  by  serious  scientific  blun- 
ders.    The  author's  personal  theological  views  are  stated  as  if  having 
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the  same  validity  as  matters  of  scientific  research  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  is  limited  to  the  author's  own  denomination. 

La  Vie  Normale,  Revue  d'Etudes  Psychologiques,  fond6e  et  publiee 

par  le  DOCTEUR   Paul  Valentin,  specialiste  des  maladies  ner- 

veuses  et  mentales.     Premiere  Ann^e.     No.  5,  Decembre,  1903. 

This  periodical,  which  has  just  completed  its  first  year,  is  devoted  to 

psychological  studies  of  various  kinds  but  more  especially  to  those 

which  contain  pathological  elements.     The  present  number  contains 

a  psychological  study  of  Alexander  Dowie  with  special  reference  to 

his  claim  to  be  cousidered  as  the  prophet  Elias ;  an  article  on  the  psy- 

cholog}'  of  education,  which  is  a  summary  of  portions  of  a  recent  book 

by  Prof.  Guiseppi  Sapienza,   "  Principie  di  Pedagogia ;  "    a  study  of 

Jealousy  by  Dr.  Valentin  ;    and  a  medical  discussion  of  the  character 

and    emotional    troubles    of     hysterics.     Each    number    contains    a 

correspondence  department  and  book  notes  and  reviews.     Edited  by 

M.  Henri  Avenel,  80  Rue  Taitboux,  Paris.     Price.  2  francs  per  number. 

The  Right  to  Life  of  the  Unborn  Child.     A  controversy  between  Prof. 
Hector  Trenb,  M.  D.,  Rev.  R.  Van  Oppenray,  D.  D.  S.  J.,  and 
Prof.  Th.   M.  Vlaming,   M.  D.      Translated  by  Rev.  C.  Van  der 
•     Donckt,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  125. 

This  little  volume  is  the  result  of  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  famous 
Dutch  gynecologist  against  the  interference  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  cases  where,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  the  life 
of  the  unborn  child  must  be  sacrificed.  The  Roman  church  absolutely 
forbids  any  surgical  operation  which  directly  sacrifices  the  life  of  the 
child  even  though  it  is  certain  that  the  life  of  the  child  cannot,  in  any 
case  be  saved,  and  such  an  operation  will  preserve  the  life  of  the 
mother.  Two  of  the  disputants  are  Catholics  and  the  question  of 
■what  instruction  shall  be  given  in  medical  schools  in  regard  to  such 
cases,  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  every  physician's  practice,  is  in- 
volved. Both  points  of  view  are  ably  presented,  the  humanitarian  by 
Professor  Treub,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  by  Dr.  Vlaming  and  Rev.  R. 
Van  Oppenra)^ 

Die  Seele  des  Kindes,  von  Dr.  J.  A.  Sikorsky.  Leipzig,  1902.  pp.  80. 
This  is  a  collective  study  of  psychic  development  from  earliest  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  the  larger  part  of  the  work,  however,  being  devoted 
to  childhood  which  is  treated  under  two  stages:  early  childhood,  cov- 
ering the  period  from  birth  to  the  sixth  year;  and  later  childhood,  the 
period  from  seven  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  The  first  period  of 
childhood  is  further  sub-divided  for  study  into  a  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  new-born  child  and  the  periods  of  development 
during  the  first  three  months,  the  period  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
month,  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  to  the 
sixth  year.  The  normal  characteristics  and  development  of  each 
period  are  deduced  from  the  observations  of  Kussmaul,  Schultz 
Preyer,  Genzmer  Perez  and  others  and  studies  of  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system  made  by  Flechsig,  Goltz  and  other  neurolo- 
gists and  physiologists.  The  development  of  taste,  smell,  tactile, 
optical  and  acoustic  sensations,  attention,  feelings  and  will  are  dis- 
cussed in  accordance  with  the  observations  and  experiments  of  indi- 
vidual investigators.  The  development  of  language  is  treated  briefly 
under  association  processes.  The  author  has  himself  collected  numer- 
ous observations  from  mothers  and  other  observers  and  has  summarized 
many  of  the  results  of  child  study  in  Germany  up  to  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. 
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Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  Libre  pour  V Etude  Psychologique  de  V Enfant, 
No.  lo.  3e  Ann^e,  Janvier,  1903. 
The  contents  of  this  number  are  a  summarized  report  of  a  number 
of  cases  of  anger  collected  through  a  questionnaire;  a  study  of  chil- 
dren's ethical  ideas  as  derived  from  a  large  number  of  descriptions  by 
children  of  what  they  considered  the  best  action  ;  and  a  brief  but  valu- 
able report  on  the  development  of  language  in  two  little  children 
(sisters)  from  the  age  of  four  months  to  three  years.  The  salient 
points  of  the  careful  and  detailed  record  kept  by  the  mother,  who  is  a 
physician,  have  been  included  in  this  summary  and  their  significance 
brought  out  by  Marie  Fuster,  the  vice-president  of  the  Child  Study 
Association.  The  various  stages  of  language  development  are  clearly 
indicated  and  there  is  great  need  of  more  studies  of  this  character. 
For  students  of  child  study  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Bulletin  it  will 
perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  studies  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  the  January  issue  of  1902  there  is  a  brief  report  by  F.  Buis- 
son  upon  children's  lies,  which  is  followed  in  the  October  number  by 
an  interesting  study  ou  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  M.  Duprat  upon  the 
basis  of  three  hundred  cases  obtained  by  a  questionnaire.  This  num- 
ber also  contains  a  questionnaire  study  of  the  effects  of  scolding  and 
punishment  (Etude  sur  les  Eiifants 'grandes),  based  upon  3,000  re- 
turns. All  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  contain  a  bibliography  of  recent 
publications  connected  with  child  study. 

LHiredite  acquise,  ses  consequences  horticoles,  agricoles  et  midicales, 
par  M.  J.  CosTANTiN,  Paris,  1901.  pp.  28. 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  published  in  the  "  Scientia  "  series  and 
in  it  the  author  presents  a  summary  of  the  conflicting  views  in  regard 
to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  The  theories  of  Darwin, 
Wallace,  Galton,  Lamarck  and  Weismann  are  discussed  and  compared 
and  the  main  arguments  for  and  against  the  germ  plasm  theory  are 
presented,  as  are  also  the  objections  urged  against  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment. M.  Costantin,  while  fairly  presenting  the  opposing  views, 
holds  that  acquired  characteristics  are  inherited,  basing  his  conclusions 
on  the  experiments  of  DeVries  and  studies  in  disease  and  vaccinal 
heredity.  The  book  contains  in  its  foot  notes  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  the  subject  and  a  birdseye  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  question 
in  a  compact  and  readable  form. 

VOrigine  dei  Fenomeni  Psichici  e  it  loro  Significato  Biologica, 
GuiSEPPi  Sergi,  2a.  Edizione  riveduta  e  aumento  con  figure  nel 
testo.  Fratelli  Bocca,  Editori,  Torino,  1904.  pp.  367. 
The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity at  Rome,  has  in  this  volume  elaborated  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
psychic  phenomena.  Starting  with  the  conclusions  of  Claude  Bernard 
(1878)  that  irritability  is  a  primordial  characteristic  of  protoplasm  in 
both  plants  and  animals  and  that  it  has  in  itself  no  power  of  initiating 
movement  but  requires  excitation  exterior  to  itself,  he  goes  on  to  de- 
velop the  whole  of  psychic  life  from  this  primitive  characteristic  of 
irritability.  Since  Bernard  found  reaction  to  stimulus  and  suspension 
of  function  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  occurred  in  both  the  higher  and 
the  lower  forms  of  life.  Prof.  Sergi  concludes  that  irritability  and 
sensibility  are  identical.  This  sensibility  has  two  grades,  the  simple 
irritability,  which  is  the  primitive  characteristic  of  organic  matter, 
and  conscious  sensibility  which  is  a  specific  function  of  nerve  cells 
and  fibres.  From  an  examination  of  organisms  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  most  complex,  and  the  facts  of  embryology, 
especially    those    observed    in    animals    inferior    to    man,    he    con- 
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eludes  that  "there  is  a  single  origin  for  all  cellular  tissue  and  a  single 
origin  for  every  function  ;  that  dissimilarity  of  tissue  is  derived  by 
evolution  from  a  single  living  element,  namely  protoplasm,  and  there- 
fore differentiation  of  function  is  a  phenomenon  concomitant  with 
morphological  evolution,  in  short,  that  the  nerve  element  is  derived 
from  undifferentiated  protoplasm  and  its  function,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  form,  is  a  functional  differentiation  from  primitive  irrita- 
bility." Since  Prof.Sergi  thus  regards  sensibility  as  a  purely  biological 
function,  he  would  reject  the  ordinary  classification  of  phenomena  of 
life  into  physical  and  psychic  and  substitute  a  division  into  functions 
of  nutrition  and  functions  of  relation.  Under  nutrition  are  included 
all  internal  functions,  nutrition,  circulation,  secretion,  digestion,  etc., 
and  under  functions  of  relation,  sensibility  and  movement,  i.  e.,  the 
external  relations.  From  primitive  irritability,  movement  is  devel- 
oped as  a  function  of  protection,  but  movement  alone  is  insufficient 
for  protection  and  along  with  it  perception  is  evolved  as  a  higher  de- 
velopment of  sensibility.  Memory,  in  turn,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  phenomenon  by  itself  but  as  a  continuation  of  perception. 
Both  constitute  a  phenomenon  which  is  derived  from  the  impressibil- 
ity of  the  nervous  substance  and  which  has  for  its  function  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  individual  and  the  species.  The  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness, though  it  cannot  be  definitely  located  in  any  particular 
animal,  is  probably  to  be  found  among  the  metazoa,  which  have  scat- 
tered nerve  elements  but  no  central  ganglia.  This  rudimentary  con- 
sciousness is  probably  local  and  confined  to  special  areas. 

In  a  chapter  on  Heredity,  Professor  Sergi  dismisses  the  theories  of 
Darwin,  Wallace,  and  Weismann  as  involving  an  unnecessary  and 
mythical  element  whether  under  the  name  of  gemnule,  germ,  or  germ 
plasm,  — since,  according  to  his  view,  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  sufficiently  explains  the  stability  of  types.  Variations  and 
the  formation  of  new  species  are  due  to  the  action  of  environment  and 
these  variations  are  found  even  in  unicellular  organisms.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  theory,  any  acquired  characteristic  which  becomes  use- 
ful to  the  individual  or  the  species  may  be  inherited. 

The  value  of  the  psychic  function  as  a  factor  in  evolution  and  its 
significance  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  discussed  in  relation  to  five 
series  of  facts  as  they  occur  in  the  animal  series  and  in  man.  These 
five  orders  of  facts  are  nutrition,  defense,  sexual  relations,  parental  re- 
lations and  social  relations,  and  their  dependence  upon  the  psychic  life  is 
illustrated  by  copious  examples  from  animal  life  and  from  anthropol- 
ogy. In  the  development  of  the  psychic  life  as  a  function  of  protection, 
Prof.  Sergi  finds  one  abnormality  and  wide-spread  pathological  illu- 
sion. This  is  religion,  which  he  regards  as  a  noxious  plant  which  has 
hindered  scientific  progress.  He  is  not  here  speaking  of  those  religious 
phenomena  which  are  ordinarily  recognized  as  pathological,  but  of  all 
religions  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  His  argument  is,  briefly: 
Religion  has  its  origin  in  fear,  its  earliest  form  being  probably  ances- 
tor worship  in  which  the  essential  idea  was  to  obtain  immunity  from 
harm  or  favors  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  is  pathological  because 
it  does  not  attain  its  aim  of  protection,  and  because  it  is  an  appeal  to 
that  which  does  not  exist.  The  main  argument  of  Professor  Sergi's 
book  is  that  the  psychic  life  is  a  vital  function  differing  in  uo  respect 
in  its  origin  from  any  other  biological  activity.  Its  sole  function  is 
the  protection  of  the  individual  and  the  species,  which  becomes  in- 
creasingly efficient  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  life  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  science,  but  the  progress  has  been  hindered  by  the  almost 
universal  delusion  of  religion  "which  is  a  pathological  perversion  of 
the  true  function  of  protection.  That  the  protection  of  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  species,  singly  or  collectively,  comes  only  from  man 
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and  apart  from  him  there  exists  no  means  of  protection  "  is  an  inevita- 
ble conclusion  from  his  course  of  reasoning. 

The  fundamental  assumptions  upon  which  Professor  Sergi  bases  his 
whole  theory  are  the  unity  of  protoplasm,  its  property  of  irritability 
and  that  it  does  not  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  initiating  move- 
ment. The  biological  authorities  chiefly  quoted  are  Nagaeli  (work 
published  in  1865),  Haeckel  ( 1862-1866)  and  Bernard  (1878).  Among 
the  biologists  of  the  present  decade,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
find  one  who  would  be  willing  to  commit  himself  unreservedly  to 
either  of  the  statements  upon  which  Professor  Sergi  bases  his  theory. 
Certainly  it  is  very  far  from  being  proven  that  protoplasmic  move- 
ments are  due  to  any  external  stimulus.  But  though  quoting  freely 
from  the  scientists  whose  dates  have  been  given  above.  Prof.  Sergi 
makes  no  mention  of  the  studies  in  protaplasm  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  such  scientists  as  Strassburger  (1882),  Leydig  (1885), 
Quincke  (1888),  Verworn  (1892),  Hertwig  (1892),  Butschli  (1894),  Wil- 
son (1896),  and  the  interesting  work  of  Mrs.  Andrews  (1896-1897),  and 
yet  it  is  upon  the  conclusions  of  such  specialists  as  these  that  the  va- 
lidity of  his  fundamental  propositions  depends.  His  theory  of  religion 
is  so  clearly  affected  by  his  personal  animus  against  the  Roman  Church 
that  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  considered  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
In  its  fundamental  assumption  of  the  non-existence  of  a  protective 
power,  it  logically  begs  the  question,  and  even  from  Prof.  Sergi's  own 
point  of  view  it  is  not  in  logical  accord  with  the  rest  of  his  system  since 
both  from  the  sociological  and  biological  points  of  view  a  very  good 
case  could  be  made  out  for  religion  as  a  protective  function. 

Theodate  L,.  Smith. 

Aus  den  fiegeljahren  der  Menschheit,  von  Leo  Frobenius.     Gebriider 
Janecke,  Hannover,  1901.     pp.  416. 

When  the  author  of  this  book  was  thirteen  years  old  he  had  read  a 
great  many  stories  of  animals,  frontier  life  and  adventure,  and,  being 
a  nephew  of  the  keeper  of  the  zoological  gardens,  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  animals  there.  The  books  and  the  animals  did  not 
agree  and  he  gathered  the  former  up  and  took  them  to  a  second-hand 
store  to  sell,  demanding  real  books  about  savages.  He  was  told  that 
what  he  wanted  did  not  exist  for  boys,  and  now,  in  his  mature  years, 
he  has  decided  that  this  intense  desire  of  childhood  and  youth  to 
know  primitive  people  shall  be  gratified,  and  so  he  has  written  this 
very  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  over  four  hundred  cuts  and  con- 
taining the  following  chapters:  decorations  of  men;  tattooing;  tests  of 
manhood;  the  origin  of  work;  symbol  language;  sign  language;  drum 
language;  the  drum  and  dance;  picture  script  and  ornament;  animal 
legends;  funeral  ceremonies  in  Africa;  the  ghost;  the  skull  cults  and 
head  hunters;  ancestor  cult  and  fetishism;  the  secret  societies  and 
masks;  the  mide;  sacred  animals;  the  flight  of  the  souls  of  the  dead; 
the  collapse  of  the  gods;  a  typical  sun  god;  the  solar  pathway;  men 
upon  the  path  of  the  sun;  the  cunning  spider;  the  origin  of  the  world, 
collapse  of  the  heavens  and  the  flood;  the  theft  of  fire;  the  fire  cult; 
the  discovery  of  fire;  the  stone  age;  the  iron  age;  the  primitive  history 
of  war;  cannibalism;  fighters. 

No  such  book  exists  in  English,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
author  has  here  created  a  new  pedagogic  implement  which  appeals 
with  amazing  power  to  youth  and  which  would  be  a  useful  supplement 
to  geography  and  perhaps  to  literature.  It  has  always  seemed  anom- 
alous and  a  little  monstrous  that  anthropology  has  so  slight  an 
academic  representation  in  this  country  and  that  the  young  are  com- 
pelled to  gratify  their  proclivities  for  savagery  by  reading  the  cheapest 
and  falsest  penny  dreadfuls,  many  of  which  ought  to  be  suppressed  by 
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a  law.     This  work  is  essentially  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  savage 
and  barbarous  life  the  world  over. 

The  Moon,  by  W11.1.IAM  H.  Pickering.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York,  IQ03.     pp.  102. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  moon  with  a 
complete  photographic  atlas  and  one  hundred  illustrations,  made  by 
the  man  perhaps  of  all  others  most  competent  from  long  special 
studies.  He  has  here  resumed  our  knowledge  of  the  moon  up  to  date, 
without  technical  language  or  mathematics,  but  iu  a  way  which  every 
intelligent  reader  can  understand.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  every  high  school  student  in  the  land,  and  the  even  cursory 
reading  of  it  would  be  of  more  real  value  to  such  students  than  is  likely 
to  be  conveyed  by  any  other  high  school  course  known  to  the  writer. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  supplemented  by  one  about  the 
sun  and  perhaps  yet  another  about  the  planets  of  our  system,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  either  could  be  made  as  interesting  and  really  educa- 
tional. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  book  as  this  and  the  two  manu- 
als of  Professor  Todd  may  contribute  to  rescue  astronomy,  which  is 
not  only  the  oldest  science  but  the  first  in  the  history  of  education  to 
be  established  in  our  curriculum,  from  its  present  pedagogic  degrada- 
tion and  oblivion. 

Psychologists  may  now  demand  what  could  be  written,  namely,  a 
complementar}'  work  on  the  moon  and  its  effects  on  the  life  and  soul 
of  man,  including  its  myths,  the  periodicity  with  which  it  has  stamped 
both  sexes,  its  relations  to  insanity  and  to  many  other  psvchic  phe- 
nomena which  have  been  lately  brought  to  light  in  the  studies  of 
Kairn,  Koester,  Swoboda,  and  others.  The  religious  and  poetic  re- 
actions of  the  race  to  the  moon  or  the  moon  in  literature  and  history, 
would  constitute  another  interesting  chapter  in  such  a  work  and  would 
help  rescue  psychology  from  its  scholastic  swathing  bands  and  take  it 
out  of  doors  and  bring  it  into  contact  with  life. 

Hundert  Psychologische  Schulverauche  mit  Augabe  der  Apparate,  von 
Dr.  Alois  Hofi^ek  and  Dr.  Stephan  WiTasik.  Johann  Ambrosius 
Barth,  Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  44. 

These  hundred  experiments  devised  for  school  use  are  based  to  some 
extent  upon  Professor  Sanford's  text  book  of  laboratory  psychology. 

They  include  tests  for  the  ear,  eye,  the  latter  with  a  number  of  illu- 
sions, the  thermal  sense,  touch,  the  psychophysic  law,  the  compound 
sensations,  and  a  number  of  interesting  puzzles  are  introduced.  Sim- 
ple tests  are  included  for  association,  memory,  judgment,  attention, 
unconscious  psychic  processes,  direct  and  crossed,  after  images  and 
various  binocular  effects,  the  judgments  and  illusions  of  time  and 
motion,  the  effects  of  emotion  upon  blood  pressure,  simple  aesthetic 
impressions,  reflex  and  automatic  movements,  judgments  of  weight 
and  size,  and  speech  movements.  In  an  appendix  a  list  of  all  the  ap- 
paratus required  to  conduct  these  experiments  is  given,  seventy-three 
pieces  in  all,  with  the  cost  of  each.  In  general  these  are  inexpensive, 
the  tuning  forks,  apparatus  for  reaction  time,  being  the  most  costly. 
■  All  can  be  purchased  in  a  lot  from  a  single  dealer. 

Influence  de  V education  sur  le  develpppement  de  la  neurasthenie,  par 
Mlle.  Jadwiga  Szejko.  a.  Rey  &  Cie,  Lyon,  1902.  pp.  629. 
This  is  a  thesis  of  unusual  value  which  goes  over  the  whole  subject 
of  neurasthenia  in  its  relations  to  heredity,  school,  fear,  attention,  will, 
suggestibility,  music,  habit,  alcoholism.  The  four  predisposing  fac- 
tors he  considers  to  be  school  work  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
wrong  moral  control  including  the  excesses  of  both  rigor  and  license, 
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inadequate  development  of  the  higher  psychic  faculties  by  culture, 
exaggeration  of  the  lower  emotive,  automatic,  suggestible  faculties 
and  defective  or  perverted  activities. 

The  Policy  and  Administration  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  by  Clive  Day. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  434. 

Java  is  the  most  important  dependency  of  the  Dutch,  whose  colonial 
system  differs  quite  radically  from  that  of  England.  In  this  careful 
survey  the  author  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  native  organization, 
compares  Java  under  the  East  Indian  Company  and  after  its  fall,  giv- 
ing the  story  of  British  rule  of  the  Dutch  Restoration.  He  then  de- 
scribes the  culture  system,  its  policy,  government,  reforms,  in  economic, 
fiscal,  and  other  aspects.  It  is  a  book  of  great  interest,  abounds  in 
compact  and  well  digested  information. 

Notes  on  Oriental  Babies,  by  Edith  Ei.mer  Wood.  American  An- 
thropologist, Vol.  V,  No.  4,  October-December,  1903.  The  New 
Era  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1903.     pp  000. 

The  author  took  a  number  of  observations  which  show  a  marked 
difference  between  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  type  of  baby.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  is  the  precocity  of  the  Chinese  in  six-year- 
old  molars.  The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  incisors,  the  milk 
teeth,  is  late,  but  once  begun,  it  goes  on  very  rapidly.  The  feet  of 
the  Chinese  do  not  indicate  that  their  long  habit  of  compression  has 
yet  produced  any  hereditary  results.  Perhaps  the  spine  is  a  little 
longer  than  that  of  occidental  children.  The  skull,  at  least  of  the 
Japanese,  appears  to  be  somewhat  larger. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan,  by  Ernest  W.  Ci^ement.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1903.     pp.  395. 

This  compact  little  work  attempts  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of 
Japan,  physiographic,  industrial,  historical,  legal,  constitutional,  aes- 
thetic, educational  and  religious.  He  describes  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, the  life,  food,  dress,  of  the  people,  their  traits  and  customs,  the 
new  woman  in  Japan,  its  language,  the  disestablishment  of  Shinto, 
Japanese  Christendom,  twentieth  century  Japan,  and  the  mission  of 
Japan. 

State  Aid  to  Secondary  Schools,  by  David  Rhys  Jones.  The  Univ. 
Press,  Berkeley,  1903.  pp.  148. 
This  monograph  from  Vol.  Ill  of  the  University  of  California  publica- 
tions in  education  gives  a  history  of  State  aid  to  secondary  schools  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  year  1903,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
systems  of  extending  such  aid  at  the  present  time  in  all  the  States  that 
have  taken  advanced  ground  in  this  matter.  This  is  a  valuable  mono- 
graph. 

The  Man   Who  Pleases  and  the  Woman   Who  Charms,  by  John  A. 

Cone.     Hinds   &   Noble,  New   York,    1903.     pp.    141.     Price,    75 

cents. 
This  is  a  bright,  chatty  work  on  amenities,  with  chapters  on  conver- 
sation, the  compliment  of  attention,  voice,  manners,  dress,  personal 
peculiarities,  etc.  The  author  brings  wide  general  reading  to  bear, 
and  while  his  work  abounds  in  quotations,  it  is  fresh,  original  and 
suggestive. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     Second  Series, 
Vol.  XXII.     Boston,  1903.     pp.  548. 

This  volume  contains  a  lengthy  article  by  G.  S.  Hall  on  the  relations 
of  civilization  to  savagery. 
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A  Modern  School,  by  Paul  H.  Hanus.  The  Macraillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1904.     pp.  306. 

Professor  Hanus  here  sets  forth  in  nine  chapters  the  educational 
faith  that  is  in  him.  He  has  thought  and  taught  long  in  the  field  of 
pedagogy  and  his  book  is  au  important  landmark  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  interested  in  education.  Although  a  number  of  the 
papers  have  appeared  elsewhere  within  the  last  four  or  five  vears,  it  is 
essentially  a  new  book  that  he  offers  us.  The  chapters  are  as  follows: 
A  Modern  School;  The  Academy  and  the  Public  High  School;  Two 
Contemporary  Problems  in  Education;  a  Six-year  High  School  Pro- 
gramme; The  School  and  the  Home;  Our  Faith  in  Education;  Obsta- 
cles to  Educational  Progress;  Education  as  a  University  Study  and  the 
Professional  Training  of  College-bred  Teachers;  Graduate  Testimony 
on  the  Elective  System. 

The  Educational  Theory  of  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Edward  Franklin  Buchner.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Companj',  Philadelphia,  1904.     pp.  309. 

We  have  here  a  translation  of  one  of  the  greatest  pedagogic  classics 
with  various  footnotes  and  appended  selections  which  attempt  to  bring 
together  all  the  material  which  Kant  has  to  offer  upon  the  general 
theme  of  education.  It  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  to  put  into  good 
English  the  crabbed,  broken  style  of  this  philosopher,  but  we  can  only 
congratulate  the  author  upon  his  success.  His  book  will  be  a  perma- 
nent addition  of  great  value  to  the  rich  and  growing  educational  liter- 
ature now  accessible  in  English. 

The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten.  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record,  November,  1903,  Vol.  IV,  No.  5.  Columbia  University 
Press,  1903.     pp.  76. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  by  J.  A.  MacVannel  with  appended 
notes  on  psychology  for  kindergartners  by  E.  L.  Thorndike.  For  our- 
selves we  wish  the  first  part  of  the  work  was  less  abstract  and  the  sec- 
ond less  inchoate.  Like  most  of  the  other  writings  of  this  latter  author, 
there  is  abundant  suggestiveness,  but  the  great  carelessness  and  dis- 
order of  one  who  writes  too  much  and  too  loosely.  Many  of  the  very 
best  books  on  the  subject  are  omitted  in  his  references  and  others 
almost  entirely  irrelevant  are  introduced.  Why  the  scrappy  quota- 
tions from  the  kindergarten  magazine  are  introduced  with  the  list  of 
things  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  certain  manufacturer  "for  the 
small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,"  it  is  difficult  to  see,  as  it  is  why  the 
author  should  so  often  repeat  what  he  has  said  before  and  mix  in  so 
much  that  is  platitudinous.  The  writer  of  this  note  has  a  higher  idea 
of  the  intellect  of  teachers  than  that  which  appears  to  be  held  by  this 
author. 

Primitive  Woman  as  Poet,  by  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain.  The 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  63.  October- 
December,  1903.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1903.  pp.  205- 
221. 

This  article  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  facts  from  all  lands, 
ages  and  races,  illustrating  the  propensity  of  woman  not  only  to  love 
but  to  create  poetry  and  song.  In  this  respect  women  are  thought  to 
have  been  perhaps  creative  to  a  greater  extent  and  earlier  in  time  than 
men.  An  old  Bulgarian  woman  carried  two  hundred  and  seventy  folk 
songs,  and  a  young  girl  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  her  memory.  Nurses, 
sibyls,  the  ancient  and  modern  Sapphos  and  Boadiceas,  the  story  of 
Phillis  Wheatley,  dance  songs,  lullabies,  cooing  and  wooing,  ballads, 
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incautatious,  and  many  other  things  to  which  no  note  can  do  justice, 
abundantly  illustrate  Professor  O.  T.  Mason's  idea  that  woman  is  and 
has  been  not  only  the  conservator  and  teacher  of  religion  but  also  of 
poetry. 

The  PresidenVs  Report,  Administration.  The  Decennial  Publica- 
tions of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Volume  I.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1903.  The  President's  Report,  pp.  xi-cxliii.  Re- 
ports of  the  Deans,  Directors  and  Laboratories,  pp.  1-467.  Reports 
of  Other  Officers,  pp.  469-491.     Historical  Sketch,  pp.  493-574. 

This  large  and  elegant  volume  is  almost  a  model  of  its  kind.  Presi- 
dent Harper  leads  all  others  in  this  country  or  any  other  in  frankness 
and  fullness  of  statement.  The  history  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  and  of  the  great  questions  that  have  been  considered 
is  given  with  admirable  fullness.  The  University  of  Chicago  has, 
from  the  first,  felt  that  a  new  institution  should  make  new  departures 
which  older  institutions,  more  settled  in  their  conservatism,  cannot 
make.  This  it  has  done  in  all  directions.  Most  of  what  may  be  called 
its  experiments  have  been  eminently  successful.  There  have  been 
some  errors  and  failures  and  these  are  frankly  and  fully  stated.  In 
each  of  the  score  of  departments  and  topics  the  President's  report  ends 
with  series  of  recommendations  for  the  future  based  on  the  experience 
of  ten  years.  We,  in  New  England,  always  look  with  interest  to 
President  Eliot's  annual  report  and  always  find  a  few  interesting  points 
ably  treated.  The  report  of  President  Harper,  however,  is  franker, 
fuller,  far  richer  in  new  topics  and  suggestive  treatment  of  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  document  on  the 
higher  education  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country  which  equals 
this  in  value  and  suggestiveness.  This  we  are  glad  to  say  although 
there  are  some  points  and  recommendations  with  which  we  cannot 
agree  and  other  propositions  that  to  our  mind  are  unconvincing,  but 
for  the  courageous  and  able  talk  of  new  problems  for  adaptation  to 
new  educational  conditions  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  insti- 
tution and  this  report  will  be  more  and  more  regarded,  as  the  years 
go  by,  as  nothing  less  than  epoch  making. 

Das  Seelenleben  des  Kindes,    von   Dr.   Karl   Groos.      Reuther   & 
Reichard,  Berlin,  1904.     pp.  229. 

This  tasteful  little  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  first  the  general, 
attempting  to  define  the  problems,  methods,  divisions,  the  distinctions 
between  heredity  and  acquired  reaction  and  the  relations  of  the  study 
to  play  as  the  child's  natural  method  of  self  evolution,  and  the  second 
larger  and  more  special  part.  The  latter  is  sub-divided  into  repro- 
duction and  its  effects  and  discusses  association,  learning  and  forget- 
ing,  delusions  of  memory,  combinatory  fantasy,  apprehension  and 
apperception,  recognition  and  illusion.  The  second  sub-division  treats 
of  knowing  under  the  three  sections,  idea,  judgment  and  conclusion. 
The  author's  study  of  animals  was  certainly  a  good  preparation  for 
this  work.  Despite  the  somewhat  schematic,  not  to  say  scholastic, 
division  of  his  subject,  the  author  shows  great  familiarity  with  the 
American  work  and  makes  large  use  of  it,  although  he  often  lays 
stress  upon  sections  of  it  that  seem,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  of  slight 
importance.  The  work  is,  in  a  sense,  provisional  and  no  general  con- 
clusions of  great  importance  are  attempted,  the  form  of  academic  lec- 
tures being  mainly  preserved. 

The  Boys'  Round  Table,  by  Wir^iAM  Byron  Forbush.     Men  of  To- 
morrow Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1903.     pp.  49. 
We  have  an  interesting  account  of  a  very  interesting  order  devised 
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by  its  author  which,  at  least  theoretically,  and  from  this  book,  we 
judge,  practically,  must  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  social  methods 
of  promoting  virtue. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Edited  by  William  Watson  Goodwin. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  296.     Price,  Jfi.io. 

This  addition  is  not  only  admirable  in  type  and  paper  but  contains 
all  that  its  distinguished  editor  can  do  to  make  this  immortal  oration 
intelligible  and  give  an  adequate  setting. 

A  Century  of  Expansion,  by  W1LI.1S  Fletcher  Johnson.     The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  316. 
This  is  an  admirable  history  of  the  development  of  our  country  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  describing  all  the  new 
accessions  of  territory. 

Die  Erdkunde.  Volkerkunde,  von  Heinrich  Schurtz.  Franz  Deu- 
ticke,  Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  178. 

This  is  a  long  desired  hand-book  covering  the  ground  of  physical 
anthropogeography,  speech,  society,  economy,  culture,  religion,  the 
various  ethnic  groups,  etc.  Its  great  defect,  however,  is  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  references.     It  is  illustrated. 

Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism,  by  F.  V.  A.  Painter.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1903.     pp.  195.     Price,  90  cents. 

The  author  first  describes  the  nature  and  forms  of  criticism  and 
some  fundamental  aesthetic  principles,  then  passes  to  the  rhetorical 
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In  the  fiist  article  Mr.  Trettien  attempts  to  summarize  and 
add  to  the  work  done  in  the  developement  of  the  child's  power 
of  language.  He  finds  distinct  periods  each  of  which  he  subdi- 
vides. The.se  begin  with  the  early  differentiated  cry,  spontaeous 
babblings.  Then  comes  the  period  of  articulation  with  imita- 
tive sounds,  the  understanding  of  words,  language  retardation, 
and  third,  the  period  of  independent  use  of  language.  He 
discusses  the  sentence  word,  the  sentence  with  and  without 
inflection,  and  draws  pedagogic  conclusions.  He  then  discus- 
ses the  questioning  age,  interests  in  myths,  stories,  words,  per- 
sonification, dramatization,  the  dumb-bound  feeling,  and  carries 
his  study  up  to  adolescence. 

In  the  second  article  Dr.  Smith  brings  together  an  interesting 
body  of  material  on  adolescent  affection  in  which  she  treats 
such  interesting  topics  as  starvation  for  love,  attachments 
between  boys,  love  of  an  ideal,  opposite  sexes  of  equal  and  un- 
equal age,  etc.     She  appends  a  bibliography. 

In  the  next  article  Mr.  Book  has  collected  a  very  copious 
mass  of  data  from  which  he  endeavors  to  infer  the  cause  why 
so  many  pupils,  especially  boys,  drop  out  of  the  high  school. 
These  causes  he  classifies  into  three  main  groups,  ( i )  commercial, 
including  desire  to  get  money,  support  one's  self,  get  started, 
(2)  individual  lack  of  health,  ability,  ambition,  patience,  (3) 
the  school  work,  discouragement,  loss  of  interest,  failure  to  see 
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the  value,  overwork,  and  so  on.  More  than  half  those  who 
ought  to  complete  the  high  school  never  enter  it,  and  of  those 
who  do  only  twenty  per  cent,  remain.  Poverty  is  not  a  very 
imperative  cause.  Ivoss  of  interest  and  discouragement  are  the 
two  most  important  causes. 

The  book  notes  are  unusually  copious,  including  in  all  sev- 
eral score  new  publications. 


PSYCHOI.OGY   OF   THE   LANGUAGE   INTEREST  OF 

CHILDREN. 


By  A.  W.  Trettien,  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University. 


Introductory  Statement. 

Since  the  pendulum  of  psychological  investigation  has  grad- 
ually moved  from  the  metaphysical  toward  a  more  scientific 
point  of  view  during  the  last  two  decades,  many  important  ob- 
servations have  been  made  upon  child  life  which  begin  to  suggest 
what  the  deeper  interests  of  childhood  are.  And  when  genetic 
psychology  has  answered  that  question,  it  will  be  called  upon, 
at  least,  to  suggest  an  answer  to  a  pedagogical  corollary, — 
What  food,  physical  and  mental,  will  best  contribute  to  a  most 
complete  development  of  the  child? 

The  following  study  is  an  attempt  to  correlate  such  observa- 
tions as  have  been  made  upon  the  language  of  children;  and  to 
trace  the  periods  of  growth  and  development  of  the  language 
interest,  in  order  to  bring  into  relief  those  stages  in  the  unfold- 
ing mind  in  which  the  growth  of  language  has  been  especially 
significant  or  intense.  The  data  which  have  contributed  to 
this  study  have  been  gathered  from  the  individual  records  of 
children,  from  the  general  psychological,  child  study  and  philo- 
logical literature,  supplemented  by  observations  of  parents  and 
teachers. 

When  Froebel  gave  to  the  world  his  "Education  of  Man," 
nearly  a  century  ago,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  line  of 
the  modern  genetic  movement  when  he  said,  "The  mind  and 
the  outer  world  (first  as  nature),  and  language,  which  unites 
the  two,  are  the  poles  of  boy  life,  as  they  were  the  poles  of 
mankind  as  a  whole  in  the  approaching  maturity."  He  there 
indicated  the  fundamental  lines  of  interests  along  which  the 
human  race  has  moved  and  lived  and  had  its  being,  namely, 
Art,  Language,  Religion,  and  Science.  And  each  of  these  in- 
terests, by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  reactions,  has  left  the  ear- 
marks of  progress  upon  the  race.  Before  language  in  its  present 
form  was  possible  in  the  race;  before  it  could  develop  to  any 
degree  of  complexity,  the  senses,  nerves,  mu.scles,  tongue,  lips, 
larynx,  and  lungs  were  all  made.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
race  moved  on  in  its  progress  from  homo  alalus  to  ho7no  sapiens, 
the  earlier  forms  of  impulsive  expressive  movements  became 
inadequate  under  conditions  of  a  larger  experience,  dumb  signs 
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and  inarticulate  cries  were  superseded  by  the  higher  forms  of 
articulate  speech  and,  as  Drummond  says,  "a  body  of  language 
was  built  up  word  by  word,  as  the  body  was  built  cell  by  cell." 

Psychologists  and  philologists  are  alike  agreed  in  that  the 
language  interest  holds .  a  unique  position  in  mental  develop- 
ment. "There  is  not  in  a  known  language,"  says  Professor 
Whitney,  "a  single  item  which  can  be  truly  claimed  to  exist 
'by  nature;'  each  stands  in  its  accepted  use  'by  an  act  of  attri- 
bution,' in  which  men's  circumstances,  habits,  preferences,  and 
will  are  the  determining  forces."  Language  thus  becomes  an 
index  of  the  stages  of  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  speech  has 
been  the  ladder  by  which  the  mind  has  ascended  into  the  higher 
forms  of  thought.  Or,  to  change  the  figure  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  "Language  is  to  the  mind  precisely  what  the  arch 
is  to  the  tunnel.  The  power  of  thinking  and  the  power  of  ex- 
cavating are  not  dependent  on  the  word  in  the  one  case  nor  on 
the  mason  work  in  the  other;  but  without  these  subsidiaries 
neither  process  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  rudimentary 
commencement. ' ' 

In  studying  the  language  interests  of  children,  we  are  in  a 
field  not  without  its  difficulties.  While  much  has  been  written 
upon  the  development  of  language  in  the  race  as  well  as  in  the 
child,  there  are  at  present  only  a  limited  number  of  well  authen- 
ticated continuous  observations  of  child  language  available. 

The  second  difficulty  results  from  the  fact  that  the  language 
interest  in  its  fuller  development  becomes  exceedingly  complex 
and  intricate,  since  its  roots  extend  into  every  realm  of  the 
soul, — senses,  emotions,  intellect,  and  volition  all  play  upon 
the  cords  of  vocal  expression.  And  if,  as  Meumann  says 
(54,  p.  8),  the  development  of  language  is  to  proceed  normally, 
there  must  have  occurred  at  no  point  a  defect  or  a  retardation 
of  the  physical  or  psychical  growth.  The  attention  of  the  child, 
his  power  of  concentration,  his  memory,  and  above  all  a  dispo- 
sition (gemuthsleben),  indeed,  peculiar  impulses,  like  the  im- 
pulse of  imitation,  must  be  absolutely  intact — the  powers  which 
correspond  to  this  period  of  development.  If  even  a  single  one 
of  these  general  psychological  conditions  is  not  fully  met,  the 
development  of  speech  becomes  abnormal,  either  by  being  un- 
duly retarded,  or  by  remaining  absent  entirely. 

General  Theories  of  Language  Development. 

Since  the  days  of  Psammetichus,  King  of  Egypt  (d.  610  b  c. ) , 
the  speech  of  little  children  has  been  a  source  of  wonderment  to 
man;  for  this  ancient  king,  according  to  Herodotus,  began  to 
speculate  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language.  He 
pursued  the  experimental  method  in  attempting  to  find  the 
original  language  of  primitive  man;  since  language  Was  be- 
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Heved  to  be  innate,  and  that  if  a  child  could  be  entirel)-  secluded 
from  human  contact,  he  would  revert  instinctively  to  the  primi- 
tive language  of  the  race.  With  this  theory  in  mind,  accord- 
ing to  Farrar,  the  great  king  placed  two  infants  under  the  care 
of  a  shepherd  with  the  injunction  to  let  them  suck  the  milk  of 
a  goat  and  to  speak  to  no  one  in  their  presence.  When  the 
shepherd,  after  two  years,  came  to  them,  the  little  ones  came 
forward  with  outstretched  hands  uttering  the  word  bekos, 
which  was  found  to  be  the  Phrygian  word  for  bread.  The 
king  thereupon  concluded  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  most 
primitive  people  and  spoke  the  original  language. 

While  the  origin  of  race  language  remains  as  much  of  a  mys- 
tery as  ever,  the  principal  theories  of  development  in  modern 
thought  naturally  fall  into  two  general  classes;  those  which 
place  the  emphasis  upon  the  impulse  of  expression,  and  those 
which  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  impulse  of  imitation.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  (i)  the  natural  sound  theory,  which 
holds  that  speech  sounds  are  interjectional  forms  of  language. 
(2)  To  this  class,  also,  belongs  the  invention  theory,  which 
holds  that  the  race  and,  in  a  measure,  the  child  sets  about  and 
invents  a  language  for  itself  The  invention  theory,  as  such, 
is  no  longer  accepted  by  psychologists.  (3)  The  supernatural 
or  miraculous  theory  may  also  be  placed  under  this  class.  It 
holds  that  language  was  a  special  gift  of  God  to  man.  To  the 
second  general  class  belongs  the  imitation  or  onomatopoetic 
theory,  which  is  historically  the  oldest,  and  it  is  still  most 
widely  accepted  to-day.  Its  fundamental  position  is  that  speech 
is  directly  or  indirectly'  derived  from  the  imitation  of  sounds 
perceived.  On  the  whole  the  most  tenable  theory  from  a  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  and  one  which,  in  a  measure,  unifies 
the  acceptable  features  of  the  various  theories,  is  the  theory 
which  Professor  Wundt  (91,  II,  p.  603)  sets  forth  in  the 
developmeyital  theory.  This  theory  holds  that  language  was 
not  superimposed  upon  the  mind  at  any  stage,  but  develops 
with  the  mind  as  a  form  of  mental  reaction,  a  differentiated 
form  of  the  pantomimic  movements.  As  the  infant  is  born 
into  an  exceedingly  complex  language  environment,  and  the 
impulse  of  imitation  manifests  itseirearly,  language  necessarily 
becomes  of  precocious  development.  This  theory  recognizes 
the  function  of  both  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  expression  as 
well  as  the  imitation  in  the  development  of  child  language. 

As  regards  the  physiological  and  psychological  processes  by 
which  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  was  acquired,  John  Fiske 
believes  that  no  adquate  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  either 
upon  the  Darwinian  or  upon  any  other  theory.  "For,"  he 
continues,  "the  so  called  'bow-wow'  or  onomatopoetic  theory 
is  no  doubt  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  description  of  facts 
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which  have  attended  the  acquisition  of  speech,  but  it  hardly 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  power  of  enunciating 
sound  so  as  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings  is  certainly  an 
art.  .  .  .  For  the  original  acquisition  of  such  an  art  two  con- 
ditions are  requisite, — the  physiological  capacity  of  the  vocal 
organs  for  producing  articulate  sounds,  and  the  psychological 
capacity  of  abstraction  implied  in  the  conception  of  sign  and 
symbol.  It  is  due  to  the  lengthened  period  of  infancy  in  man 
that  gives  to  the  psychological  capacity  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  or  capacity  of  framing  new  combinations  of  reaction 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Darwinian  theory, ' ' 

Factors  upon  which  the  Development  of  Language 

Depends. 

In  studying  the  periods  of  the  language  interest  of  children, 
three  periods  have  generally  been  recognized  in  child-study 
literature  which  correspond  very  closely  to  the  periods  of  physi- 
cal growth  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  development  of  certain 
psychical  activities  on  the  other. 

The  studies  of  Dr.  Burke  on  the  general  growth  of  children, 
and  Vierordt,  Boyd,  His,  Meynert  and  others  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  nervous  system  show  that  the  first  period 
of  accelerated  growth  occurs  during  the  first  year  of  the  child's 
life;  that  there  is  a  period  of  gradual  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  years  in  girls,  and 
seventh  or  eighth  years  in  boys;  and  another  period  of  acceler- 
ated growth  from  about  ten  years  in  girls  and  eleven  in  boys, 
to  fourteen  in  girls  and  sixteen  in  boys.  With  each  of  these 
larger  waves  of  growth  there  are  lesser  fluctuations  of  develop- 
ment peculiar  to  that  period,  such  as  the  development  of  the 
general  nervous  system,  awakening  of  the  special  sense-organs, 
muscular  co-ordinations,  organs  of  expression,  and  the  like, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  growth  and  changes  in  lan- 
guage. 

The  second  or  psychological  factor  upon  which  the  growth 
of  language  depends  is  the  instinctive  tendency  to  imitate.  As 
Mr.  Darwin  says:  "I  cannot  doubt  that  language  owes  its 
origin  to  the  imitation  and  modification  of  various  natural 
sounds,  the  voices  of  other  animals,  and  man's  own  instinctive 
cries,  aided  by  signs  and  gestures."  And  Tarde  maintains 
that  imitation  plays  the  same  role  in  the  psychic  life  that 
heredity  does  in  the  organic  life  or  that  vibration  does  among 
the  inorganic  bodies,  and  that  language  itself  is  the  "great 
vehicle  of  all  imitation." 

Psychologists  who  have  treated  imitation  have  generally 
recognized  this  tendency  of  the  soul  either  as  an  instinct  or  as 
an  ordinary  sen.sori-motor  reaction  which  finds  its  differentia  in 
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the  peculiarity  of  its  muscular  discharge,  which  Baldwin  calls 
a  "  circular  activity;  "  that  is,  there  is  a  tendency  of  a  reaction 
to  repeat  its  own  stimulating  process.  The  child  continues  to 
repeat  the  movement  he  has  found  efficient  in  producing  an 
interesting  result,  the  germ  of  which,  as  Professor  Baldwin  has 
shown,  lies  in  ideo-motor  suggestion. 

Three  distinct  periods  of  imitative  movements  have  been  ob- 
served in  human  development.  During  the  first  months  of 
life,  the  '  organic '  reaction  occurs  which  tends  to  repeat  its 
own  stimulation,  such  as  muscular  contractions  that  have  be- 
come habitual.  This  belongs  essentially  to  the  simpler  sort, 
and  is  only  an  approximate  imitation.  It  is  psychological 
only  in  that  there  is  a  sensori-motor  suggestion,  the  infant's 
reaction  may  not  even  approximate  the  copy  or  make  an 
attempt  to  repeat  or  improve  by  a  second  trial.  This  form  of 
imitative  reaction,  perhaps  better  biological  adaptation,  plays 
an  important  role  up  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  the  child's 
life.  The  second  period  begins  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
year  and  is  especially  intense  during  the  second  and  third  years 
of  life.  It  is  the  psychological  or  conscious  phase ;  when  it 
appears  it  is  the  predominant  activity  of  the  mind.  "The 
copy,"  says  Professor  Baldwin,  "becomes  consciou.sly  available 
in  two  ways:  first,  as  sensation,  the  individual  seeks  to  re- 
produce the  sounds  heard  or  the  movements  seen;  and  second, 
as  memory,  by  which  the  copy  is  recalled  and  reproduced  again 
and  again. ' '  Lloyd  Morgan  has  summed  up  this  period  as  fol- 
lows: "the  intelligent  stage  of  the  profiting  by  chance  experi- 
ence. Intelligence  aims  at  the  reinstatement  of  pleasurable 
situations  and  the  suppression  of  those  which  are  the  reverse." 

But  there  is  still  a  third  period  of  imitation  and  imitative 
reaction.  While  in  the  first  period  the  reaction  is  principally 
in  the  realm  of  the  unconscious,  in  the  second  period  the  reaction 
is  repeated  in  a  try-try-again  manner  until  great  exactness  is 
acquired;  in  the  third  period  the  imitator  becomes  an  artist. 
For  close  in  the  wake  of  imitation  there  comes  the  imagination, 
and  imitation  becomes  not  merely  reproductive  but  productive 
as  well,  and  its  development  may  be  observed  in  the  periods  of 
co-operative  play,  of  popular  fads,  and  of  dramatic  and  artistic 
effects.  Imitation  now  changes  from  the  reproducing  of  an 
objective  copy  to  the  reproducing  of  a  subjective  model  or  ideal. 

The  Period  of  Infancy  :  or  the  Primary  Period  of 
Language  Development. 

When  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  language  interest 
itself,  we  find  that  all  observations  of  child  language  point  with 
irresistible  force  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  periods  in 
which  the  "language-making  in.stinct,"  as  Mr.  Horatio  Hale 
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(30)  calls  it,  is  especially  strong.  In  tracing  the  curve  of  de- 
velopment it  falls  into  line  with  the  curve  of  the  general 
physical  and  mental  growth. 

I.  The  first  or  primary  period  of  language  is,,  of  course,  the 
period  of  the  learning  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  extends  from 
birth,  the  time  of  the  reflex,  expressive  movements  of  the  cry 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  3^ear,  under  normal  conditions, 
when  the  child  is  able  to  express  its  thoughts  by^the  use  of  the 
conventionalized  symbols.    . 

II.  With  the  increased  power  of  the  imagination,  there 
may  be  observed  a  second  period  of  the  language  interest,  ex- 
tending from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  years.  This 
is  essentially  a  period  of  play  upon  language — sounds,  words, 
and  sentence-structure  have  been  mastered  as  an  instrument  of 
communication — but  now  there  is  an  added  interest  which 
centres  in  the  sound  of  the  word,  or  its  rhythmic  combinations 
with  other  sounds, 

III.  There  is  still  a  third  period  when  the  language  tide 
rises,  and  that  is  during  the  years  of  adolescence,  constituting 
what  Miss  Williams  has  called  ' '  a  second  day  of  grace  for  those 
who,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  failed  to 
properly  improve  the  first." 

I,     The  Primary  Language  Period. 

It  has  generally  been  recognized  that  the  child  passes  through 
three  distinct  periods  of  development  in  learning  to  speak  its 
mother- tongue.  Lindner  (47,  p.  3)  has  given  the  following 
general  classification  of  the  expressive  movements  of  infants  : 
I.  The  period  of  expressive  movements,  gesture,  or  sound, 
expressing  states  of  emotion  without  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cation; 2.  The  period  in  which  the  child  begins  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  language,  but  has  not  yet  developed 
the  power  of  speech  co-ordinations  to  enable  it  to  express  its 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  means  of  articulate  sounds;  3.  The 
period  in  which  the  child  develops  those  co-ordinations  which 
enable  it  to  express  its  thoughts  and  feelings  by  means  of 
articulate  sounds. 

Kussmaul  (45a,  p.  47)  has  classified  the  periods  from  the 
point  of  articulation:  i.  The  period  of  primitive  sounds,  the 
purely  reflex  which  have  a  much  larger  range  than  the  adult 
phonetic  alphabet;  2.  The  period  of  imitative  sounds;  3.  The 
period  of  thought  expression.  If  we  turn  to  the  mental  stages 
of  linguistics  with  Oltuszewski  (59),  we  may  recognize:  i.  The 
primitive  period  characterized  by  the  reflex  pain  phenomena  of 
early  sounds;  2.  The  period  of  the  development  of  the  lin- 
guistic memory  centres,  the  aiiditory  and  motor  memories;  3, 
The  period  of  the  association  of  ideas  with  words. 
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I.      THE  PERIOD  OF  EXPRESSIVE  MOVEMENTS. 

First  Period — The  reflex  and  Automatic  Period.  Lindner 
(47)  speaks  of  this  first  period  of  the  child's  life  as  the  physiolog- 
ical step  of  language  development.  The  physiological  develop- 
ment is  significant.  The  organs  of  respiration  and  articulation 
are  still  rudimentary  in  their  development.  The  sense-organs 
become  adjusted  during  this  period  to  receive  the  stimulations 
from  the  external  environment,  and  the  brain  centres  begin  to 
function. 

On  the  side  of  impressions,  the  experiments  of  Kussmaul, 
Gensmer,  Kroner,  Preyer  and  others  go  to  show  that  children 
respond  to  the  stimulations  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell  at  birth. 
The  observations  recorded  show  that  the  eye  is  sensitive  to 
light  on  the  first  day  of  life,  and  that  the  ear  is  sensitive  to 
sound  several  days  later.  By  the  close  of  the  second  week, 
passive  attention  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  child  begins  to 
stare  at  objects  of  light  and  to  listen  to  sounds;  and  several 
weeks  later,  it  can  be  soothed  by  the  sound  of  the  mother's 
voice. 

On  the  side  of  expression,  there  are  present  at  birth  the  reflex 
muscular  movements  which  are  not  entirely  undifferentiated 
and  unco-ordinated  in  the  cry.  Perez  (61,  p.  11)  observed 
that  pre-established  association  between  certain  movements  and 
certain  sensations,  agreeable  or  otherwise,  can  be  seen  at  birth. 
The  vague  incoherent  movements  of  the  arms,  legs  and  facial 
muscles,  which  young  babies  make,  as  if  trying  to  escape  from 
the  pressure  of  their  clothes,  or  struggling  against  some  pain- 
ful state  of  their  system,  all  belong  to  the  first  class  of  indefinite 
reflex  actions.  These  automatic  movements  early  differentiate 
into  expressive  movements — the  smile  and  even  laughter  have 
been  observed  in  infants  during  the  fifth  day — "  perhaps  with- 
out intention  or  sentiment  of  pleasure,  and  simply  the  result  of 
chance  action  of  the  mechanism." 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  child  is  able  to  control 
its  expressive  movements  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to 
turn  away  its  head  from  disagreeable  objects  or  remove  the  ob- 
jects with  its  hands.  These  early  movements  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sign  and  ge'sture  language,  and  they  become  the 
more  significant  when  they  accompany  vocal  expressions.  The 
child's  first  utterance  is  a  cry  of  distress.  This  has  been 
variously  interpreted  by  interested  spectators.  To  Semmig  it 
sounded  like  "  heavenly  music;"  to  Kant  it  appeared  "  a  cry 
of  indignation  and  of  wrath;"  to  others  still,  a  ''lament  over 
the  sin  and  misery  of  this  world."  "  But,"  says  Preyer  (65,  p. 
211),  "  these  interpretations  go  to  wreck  upon  the  repeatedly 
established  fact  that  new-born  children  without  any  brain  at 
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all  crj-  out,  and  many  a  healthy  new-born,  as  Darwin  reports, 
does  not  cry,  but  sneezes."  As  recognized  by  psychologists 
to-day,  the  first  cry  is  an  expirational  reflex,  caused  by  the 
pain  sensations  accompanying  birth,  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  and  other  tactile  sensations.  There  is  a  production 
of  a  current  of  air  which  passes  in  its  early  stages  unmodified 
by  the  vocal  organs,  and  consequently  the  sound  is  undifferen- 
tiated in  character.  The  same  tone,  pitch,  and  quality  of  voice 
serves  to  express  the  child's  emotional  states.  In  either  case, 
whether  it  is  a  cry  or  a  sneeze,  the  utterance  is  purely  a  reflex 
movement  and  occurs  as  a  physiological  process  rather  than  a 
psychological  directed  by  consciousness.  Very  soon,  however, 
Preyer  observed  it  during  the  first  week  of  life,  this  undifferen- 
tiated reflex  begins  to  take  on  a  language  character;  and  begins 
to  serve  the  child  as  a  means  by  which  it  can  express  its 
emotional  states.  Discomforts,  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  wet, 
and  pain,  produce  different  reactions;  consequently  there  is  a 
differentiation  of  the  expressive  sounds.  The  cry  of  pain  and 
fear  becomes  short  and  explosive;  the  cry  of  hunger,  a  long 
drawn  out  cry  of  pain  interrupted  by  frequent  pauses.  The 
tone  of  voice  also  passes  through  several  stages  of  evolution. 
As  has  been  shown  by  Garbini  (24,  p.  53),  the  first  cries  (re- 
flex) are  weak  and  without  individual  tone;  but  all  tones, 
from  the  deep  chest  tones  to  the  strongly  nasal  ones,  may  be 
heard.  After  the  first  two  months,  the  voice  appears,  and 
settles  usually  in  a  clear  falsetto. 

(i).     Early  Differentiated  Cry. 

Experienced  nurses  and  mothers  can  early  interpret  the 
variations  of  the  cry,  which  the  child  itself  may  not  hear, 
and  administer  to  its  wants  accordingly.  The  child,  on  the 
other  hand,  soon  becomes  conscious,  in  expressing  emotional 
states,  of  a  mechanism  by  means  of  which  it  can  gain  certain 
wants,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  made  this  discovery,  it  employs 
the  modifications  of  the  vocal  utterances  as  a  vehicle  of  com- 
munication. "  Herein,"  says  Von  Frenzel  (22,  p.  28),  "lie 
the  most  primitive  combinations  of  the  various  speech  centres; 
and  it  is  here  that  we  must  seek  for  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  speech." 

Observers  generally  agree  that  the  expressions  of  discomfort 
precede,  in  development,  those  of  pleasure  or  comfort.  Mrs. 
Moore  (57)  sums  up  her  observations  upon  this  period  as  fol- 
lows: "  Feelings  of  discomfort  were  felt  at  birth,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another,  they  were  strong.  Pleasure  was 
not  felt  as  much  at  birth.  Movements  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  comfort  replaced  in  a  measure  the  mere  expression 
of  discomfort.     After  the  growth  of  desires,  development  pro- 
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ceeded  rapidly,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  the  satisfaction  of 
them." 

M.,  1st  week.  Above  all,  crying  is  characteristic:  it  is  piercing,  and 
persistent  in  pain,  a  whimpering  in  an  uncomfortable  posture,  unin- 
terrupted and  very  loud  in  the  cold  bath.  When  the  child  cries  for 
hunger,  the  cry  is  interrupted  by  frequent  pauses,  the  eyes  are  gener- 
ally closed  tightly,  the  tongue  drawn  back  and  spread  out. 

F.,  i6th  week.  We  can  distinguish  the  sounds  for  hunger,  sleepi- 
ness, anger,  and  joy  at  four  months  of  age.  On  the  whole,  there  are 
but  two  "kinds  of  sounds  which  are  unmistakable, — the  one  denoting 
feeling  of  discomfort  or  pain,  the  other  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  pleas- 
antness. 

M.  By  the  ninth  week,  one  could  distinguish  the  hunger-cry,  the 
cry  of  pain  and  impatience,  and  one  of  appeal,  which  was  used  when, 
after  crying  from  hunger,  he  saw  his  mother  approaching  his  bed.  In 
the  eleventh  week  he  added  a  mingled  cry  of  pleasure  and  impatience 
by  which  he  greeted  the  appearance  of  his  dinner.  In  the  nineteenth 
week,  when  accidentally  hurt,  he  cried  in  a  way  to  show  plainly  that 
not  only  his  body,  but  his  feelings,  were  hurt. 

M.,  1st  day.     When  uncomfortable  the  child  cried. 

loth  day.     Tear  secretion  observed  for  the  first  time. 

17th  day.     Fretting,  a  sort  of  cry,  expressed  discomfort. 

55th  day.  Displeasure  indicated  by  hard  crying  and  rigidity  of  the 
whole  body,  which  was  so  complete  that  if  taken  by  the  hands  he  could 
be  raised  to  his  feet  without  having  bent  the  vertebral  column  or  limbs. 

i2th  week.  The  child  cried  '■'eng'"  when  hungry,  and  '■'■  Ma-d-W 
when  hurt. 

M.,  6th  week.  In  the  sixth  week  (36th  day)  the  child  laughed  in 
response  to  his  mother's  crooning,  and  the  following  week  he  re- 
sponded to  it  with  his  first  word,  "goo." 

M.,  5th  week.  The  sensibility  to  sound  has  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  child  seldom  sleeps  in  the  day  time  if  any  one  walks 
about  or  speaks  in  the  room. 

14th  week.      Refusal  expressed  by  "nannana,  nana." 

i6th  week.  Unpleasant  feelings  expressed  by  predominance  of  the 
ua-ua,  ua. 

7th  week.     To  talking  and  singing  he  replied  by  cooing. 

Von  Frenzel  cites  a  case  where  a  child  of  two  months  expressed 
comfort  and  discomfort  by  different  modifications  of  the  vowel  a. 

M.  From  the  fourteenth  week  loud  or  high  pitched  voices  caused 
him  to  draw  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  cry.  When  his  mother 
said  sharply  to  him,  "What  is  the  matter?"  he  cried  piteously. 

F.,  24th  week.  The  vocal  organs  now  begin  to  assume  some  power 
of  control  over  the  sounds  produced,  resulting  in  the  well-known 
"coo." 

F.  In  the  eighteenth  week,  and  before,  the  following  cries  were 
distinctly  recognizable, — discomfort  or  distress,  anger,  sleepiness,  and 
a  cry  for  needed  attention. 

(2)     Spontaneous  Babblings. 

B)^  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  life,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  muscular  co-ordination  and  control  of 
the  tongue  and  lips.  Attention  and  memory  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  the  child  begins  to  take  delight  in  vocal  bab- 
blings, the  practice  field  of  linguistics,  with  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  articulate  sounds.      Mrs.  Moore 
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(57)  observed  that  by  the  close  of  the  fourth  month  her  child 
had  made  nearly  all  the  sounds  which  occur  in  the  language. 
"Yet,"  she  says,  "I  had  the  exact  record  of  but  few  which 
had  been  pronounced  as  isolated  sounds,  or  as  short  syllables, 
and  so  distinctly  as  to  render  their  identification  easy  and  cer- 
tain." And  Preyer  (65,  p.  107)  found  it  still  difiBcult  to 
recognize  definite  syllables  among  the  more  varied  utterances 
in  the  ninth  month  of  the  child's  life.  But  he  found  the  voice 
although  loud  and  inarticulate  at  times  already  modulated  and 
expressive  of  psychical  states. 

As  Tracy  (81)  and  Lukens  (49)  have  shown,  and  Meumann 
(54)  and  Ament  (i)  later,  the  vowel  sounds  appear  first  as 
differentiated  sounds,  and  long  before  the  sixth  month  the 
primitive  vowels  are  combined  with  one  another  and  with  con- 
sonants. The  labials  b — p — m  appear  first  and  as  initial 
sounds.  To  quote  Meumann  (54,  p.  11), — "In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  spontaneous  babblings,  a  definite  process 
may  be  observed.  It  begins  with  the  vowel  sounds,  especially 
with  a  and  a,  and  several  others  diflScult  to  describe.  Then 
appear  the  consonants  in  combination  with  vowels,  in  the  order 
of  labials  and  dentals,  but  often  the  more  difl&cult  gutterals 
appear  early  in  the  stage." 

M.  By  the  twelfth  week  he  began  to  use  his  tougue  which  had 
hitherto  moved  but  little  in  his  mouth.  Thereafter  there  was  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  sounds  made  by  the  child  in 
crying  and  babbling. 

29th  week.  "Bob-da"  indicated  comfort;  "Mom-ma"  indicated 
hunger;  singing  noise  made  by  the  child  meant  contentment. 

F.  In  the  seventh  week,  for  some  days,  she  experimented  with  the 
tongue  a  good  deal,  putting  out  and  withdrawing  the  tip  through 
pursed  lips.  In  the  eighth  month,  she  returned  more  intelligently  to 
this,  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  month  had  a  habit  of  running 
out  her  tongue  and  moving  it  about,  feeling  her  lips  and  trying  its 
motion. 

F.  Began  to  use  the  googly-goo  language  suddenly  in  the  fifteenth 
week;  also  made  vowel  sounds  alone. 

M.,  7th  week.  No  account  of  the  infant's  babblings  was  kept  aside 
from  the  fact  that  in  his  very  early  days  he  "talked  back"  with  the 
word  "goo"  which  later  changed  to  "gagoo"  and  that  in  the  fifteenth 
week  he  often  amused  himself  by  making  a  continuous  sing-song  tone. 

M.,  52d  day.  From  this  day  the  child  began  to  express  his  feelings 
of  pleasure  by  babblings  which  were  just  like  those  of  his  sister — 
iirrd  or  arra.  The  babbling  increased  according  to  his  physical  com- 
forts. 

54th  day.     The  child  entertained  himself  for  over  an  hour. 

F.,  59th  day.     Louise  began  to  babble  on  the  59th  day. 

9th  month.  The  complex  combination  of  movements  of  eye,  larynx, 
tongue,  lips,  and  arm  muscles  appears  more  and  more. 

There  occurs  at  this  time  also  a  rapid  development  in  the 
recognition  and  discrimination  of  sounds.  Of  the  thousands  of 
words,  says  Ament  (i,  p.  35),  which  have  been  hurled  at  the 
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child  during  its  early  months  of  life,  all  have  fallen  unheard 
and  uncomprehended  until  finally  the  soul  catches,  not  only 
the  general  tone,  but  also  the  finer  distinctions  in  the  sound  of 
its  mother's  voice,  which  begins  to  carry  with  it  a  meaning. 
This  power  of  discrimination  arises  during  the  middle  of  the 
first  year.  Miss  Shinn  and  Mrs.  Hall  observed  it  first  during 
the  fifth  month  of  life.  And  there  may  also  now  be  sugges- 
tions of  sound  imitations. 

F.,  5th  raontli  (i37tli  day).  I  was  hoarse  with  a  cold  and  wheu  I 
spoke,  the  baby  looked  and  listened  in  a  way  that  I  thought  showed  a 
sense  of  something  unusual  about  my  voice.  At  this  time  I  often  read 
softly  to  her  mother  as  she  nursed  the  baby  and  sang  low  to  her  mean- 
while. On  the  148th  day,  as  I  did  this,  the  baby  suddenly  raised  her 
head  and  gave  me  an  inquiring  look,  evidently  for  the  first  time  distin- 
guishing our  voices  as  two  separate  sounds. 

M.,  5th  month  (140th  day).  The  recognition  of  the  mother's  voice 
was  the  first  positive  evidence  given  of  recognition  of  a  definite  sound. 
The  child  soon  knew  his  own  name,  or  at  least  knew  when  he  was 
called;  but  it  required  three  calls  to  induce  him  to  turn  toward  the 
sound.  At  the  first  call,  a  change  took  place  in  the  facial  expression; 
at  the  second,  he  laughed;  and  at  the  third,  he  turned  toward  the 
speaker. 

F.  In  the  twenty-second  week,  I  noticed  her  opening  her  mouth 
and  making  a  funny  sound  in  her  throat,  and  after  experimenting  was 
convinced  that  she  was  trying  to  imitate  raj'  way  of  saying  "ba-ba''  to 
her.  Twenty-eighth  week  she  still  tries  to  imitate  "ba-ba,''  and  likes 
to  hear  the  prolonged  sound  of  sh,  a  clucking  sound,  a  smack,  and  the 
dripping  or  running  of  water. 

2.      THE    PERIOD   OF  ARTICULATION. 

(i)     Imitative  Sounds  and  Babblijiqs.  ■ 

While  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  development  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  the  first  period  is  essentially  one  of  physiological  ad- 
justment with  its  reflex  and  automatic  sounds  and  movements, 
while  the  second  is  marked  by  an  accelerated  mental  develop- 
ment; first,  by  the  development  of  the  language  memory  cen- 
tres (auditory  and  motor  memories),  and  second,  by  the  increased 
tendency  to  imitate  the  sounds  andmovements  which  issue  from 
the  environment. 

The  child  now  develops  an  articulate  language  with  the  same 
natural  facility  that  any  other  species  of  animals  does  the  vocal 
utterances  peculiar  to  its  kind,  and  takes  special  delight  in 
uttering  the  onomatopoetic  sounds  which  as  yet  have  no  mean- 
ing to  it.  The  range  of  the  sounds  embraces,  not  only  the 
articulations  of  the  mother-tongue,  but  also  those  of  other  lan- 
guages, since,  as  Anient  (i,  p.  34)  says,  the  child's  mouth  is 
still  unbridled,  and  the  vocal  organs  can  move  in  any  manner 
with  equal  facility.  This  practice  upon  the  "  raw  material  of 
the  language,"  as  Taine  calls  it,  passes  along  quite  a  definite 
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line  of  growth.  And  Meumann  (54,  p.  7)  has  traced  it  from  the 
spontaneous  impulse  to  utter  sounds,  inarticulate  and  unintelli- 
gent, to  the  voluntary  expression  of  articulations  expressing 
thoughts  and  emotions. 

This  is  the  period  which  embraces,  according  to  Dr.  Tracy, 
the  second  six  months  of  life — the  child  makes  rapid  strides  in 
the  imitation  of  sounds  and  in  the  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  gestures.  It  understands  many  words,  but 
uses  very  few  of  them;  it  delights  in  the  stimulations  of  rhyth- 
mic sounds  and  movements.  It  also  knows  the  members  of  the 
household  and  recognizes  their  names,  as  well  as  parts  of  its 
own  body. 

While  simple  imitation  may  have  appeared  during  the  early 
months  (Preyer  observed  it  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  months), 
conscious  imitation  first  appears  between  the  seventh  and  the 
ninth  months  of  life,  after  the  child  has  learned  to  use  its  senses, 
and  after  the  memory  is  well  developed.  When  conscious  imi- 
tation does  appear,  it  for  a  time  takes  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  is  the  predominant  activity.  The  observations  upon  child- 
language  development  put  new  meaning  into  Mr.  Burke's 
words  when  he  said,  "  It  is  by  imitation  far  more  than  by  pre- 
cept that  we  learn  everything;  and  what  we  learn  thus  we  ac- 
quire not  only  more  effectually  but  more  pleasantly."  The 
child  now  plays  constantly  during  its  waking  hours,  not  only 
upon  the  sounds  which  it  hears,  but  it  imitates  the  intonations 
of  the  voice  and  gestures  as  well. 

M.,  7  mouths.  Immediately  after  seeing  bis  grandfather  emit  a 
short,  quick  breath,  he  did  so.  He  then  imitated  a  cough,  shrugging 
of  shoulders,  and  other  motions.  On  the  following  day  he  imitated 
silent  lip-motions,  and  silently  imitated  the  lip-movements  which  ac- 
companied vocalized  words. 

F.,  5  months.  Baby  Florence,  when  five  months  old,  imitated  very 
closely  the  growling  of  a  pet  dog,  and  at  six  months  associated  the 
name  by  growling  when  asked  what  Bonnie  did. 

F.,  12  months.  Always  keeps  time  by  moving  her  hands  up  and 
down  whenever  she  hears  any  quick  music. 

M.,  8  months.  He  waved  his  hand  "bye  bye,"  imitating  another 
child. 

F.,  9^  months.  She  imitated  closing  the  hand  on  three  different 
occasions,  and  a  week  afterward  she  imitated  movements  of  the  lips, 
and  certain  sounds,  as/»a,  ma,  etc. 

M.,  10^  months.  One  day  his  mother  snapped  her  fingers.  He 
listened  attentively  to  the  noise  produced.  Then  he  clicked  his  tongue 
again.st  the  hard  palate,  and  the  result  was  a  sound  almost  exactly 
like  the  one  produced  by  the  fingers. 

M.,  9  months.  He  began  to  repeat  a  sound  of  his  own  upon  hearing 
it  uttered  by  another  person. 

M.,  "jYi  months.  Very  early  in  the  imitation  stage,  the  lip-move- 
ments accompanying  such  words  as  ''mamma,''  "/>«/)«,"  and  ''bye- 
bye,'"  were  repeated.  Two  days  later,  in  response  to  a  lady's  farewell, 
he  imitated  both  gesture  and  word. 
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M.,  36  weeks.  He  acquired  the  habit  of  repeating  a  sound  of  his 
own  upon  hearing  it  uttered  by  another  person. 

42  weeks.  Intentional,  but  unintelligent,  repetition  of  syllables  and 
words.  These  syllables  were  strung  together,  and  were  uttered  with 
great  rapidity,  producing  a  chatter  which,  in  its  tones  and  inflections, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  conversation. 

M.,  44  weeks.  In  the  eleventh  mouth  some  syllables  emphatically 
pronounced  were  for  the  first  time  correctly  repeated.  I  said  "  ada  " 
several  times,  and  the  attentive  child,  after  some  ineffectual  move- 
ments of  the  lips,  repeated  correctly  "  ada,"  which  he  had  for  that 
matter  often  said  of  his  own  accord  long  before.  It  was  the  first  m«- 
questionable  intentional  sound  imitation.  The  same  day,  when  I  said 
"  mamma,"  the  response  was  "■nanna.^' 

F.,  22d  week.  Tries  to  imitate  "  ba  ba  "  which  had  been  repeatedly 
said  to  her. 

M.,  9X  months.  When  told  to  wipe  his  nose,  he  slowly  took  the 
handkerchief  from  his  mother's  hand  and  obeyed,  in  imitation  of  what 
he  had  previously  seen  and  experienced.  The  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
mooing  of  a  cow,  were  imitated,  as  were  other  sounds  previously  heard. 

M.,  9  months.  The  child  distinctly  imitated  the  intonation  of  the 
voice  when  any  word  or  sentence  was  repeated  in  the  same  way  several 
times, 

M.,  II  months.  Intentional  sound-imitation  appeared  on  the  329th 
day. 

F.,  9th  month.  She  does  a  great  deal  of  talking  after  her  kind.  It 
is  not  the  syllable  exercise  of  some  weeks  age,  but  a  conglomeration  of 
sounds. 

(2)    Understandhig  of  Words. 

By  coustant  repetition  of  the  differentiating  .sounds,  which 
the  child  soon  intellectualizes,  the  articulate  sound  or  word 
changes  from  its  early  nature,  in  which  it  expressed  merely  an 
emotional  state,  to  a  second  nature  in  which  it  becomes  an  ex- 
pression of  an  object  of  thought.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
independent  and  intelligent  use  of  language.  The  hitherto 
spontaneous  utterances  now  begin  to  .suggest  to  the  mind  defi- 
nite facts  in  the  world  about  it.  and  the  child  pushes  out  into  a 
new  world  of  thought  and  the  communication  of  thought  by 
means  of  symbols.  While  there  are  large  individual  difi'ereuces 
in  children  as  to  the  time  when  the  understanding  of  words  be- 
gins, yet  from  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  oc- 
curs, in  general,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  the  time  when  the  first  words  are  used  is  between  the 
eighth  and  tenth  months  in  American  children,  and  somewhat 
later  in  German  children. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  observations,  there  occurs  a  period 
of  several  months  between  the  time  when  the  child  first  begins 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and  when  it  is  able  to  use 
them  in  expressing  its  own  thought.  The  few  sounds  which 
have  a  speech  value  to  the  child  are  strongly  marked  by  into- 
nations and  supplemented  by  gestures.  Desire,  hunger,  joy, 
and  fear  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  word,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference in  modulation  and  gesture  setting.     Preyer  observed 
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eleven  different  meanings  of  ''attay  The  writer  himself  ob- 
served seven  different  meanings  of  the  syllables  tl-yi.  This  is 
a  long  and  an  important  step  in  the  language  development, 
since  it  marks  the  time  of  association  of  the  object  with  the 
word,  and  also  the  time  of  voluntary  control  of  the  motor- 
speech-centres,  which  enables  the  infant  to  produce  the  correct 
sound  at  the  time  when  wanted. 

M.,  i8tli  week.  No  evidence  was  given  before  the  eighteenth  week 
that  words  conveyed  any  idea.  But  when  the  child  looked  toward  the 
speaker  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  "Albert,"  and  into  the  mirror  at 
the  word  "  baby,"  he  must  have  had  some  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 

M.,  24th  week.  The  words  "dinner,"  "mamma,"  and  "papa," 
were  next  comprehended. 

F.,  28th  week.  In  trying  to  call  attention,  she  says  "a?  "  or  coughs 
once  or  twice.  When  she  wants  something,  when  not  distressed,  she 
says  "  Mammam,"  or  "  bapbap  "  over  and  over.  Of  course  these  do 
not  mean  mamma  ox  papa,  for  she  does  not  know  these  words. 

M.,  38th  week.  He  began  to  associate  a  few  words  with  persons  and 
objects. 

M.,  i8th  week.  The  child  looks  about  the  room  when  his  mother 
asks,  "  Where  is  papa?  " 

M.,  2oth  week.  He  was  carried  daily  to  a  clock  and  had  the  word 
"tick  tick  "  pronounced  for  him  ;  sometime  later,  while  lying  in  his 
bed,  the  word  "tick  tick  "  was  pronounced  loudly,  whereupon  he 
looked  toward  the  clock. 

M.,  14th  month.  The  child,  standing  erect,  being  held  by  the  hand, 
was  asked,  "  Where  is  your  clothes-press?  "  whereupon  he  turns  his 
head  and  his  gaze  toward  the  clothes-press,  draws  the  person  holding 
him  across  the  room,  and  opens  the  press. 

F.,  24th  week.  I  am  perfectly  satisiied  that  my  baby-girl  under- 
stood the  word,  "mamma,"  on  her  164th  day. 

F.,  II  months.  Her  understanding  of  speech  had  grown  wonder- 
fully, and  as  she  was  docile  in  obeying  directions,  I  could  always  find 
out  whether  she  knew  a  thing  by  name,  by  saying,  "  Point  to  it!  " 
She  knew  51  names  of  people  and  things,  28  action  words,  and  a  few 
adverbial  expressions,  like  "where,"  and  "all  gone," — eighty  words 
in  all,  securely  associated  with  ideas. 

F.,  8  months.  There  are  indications  that  she  understands  when  I 
say,  "  Where's  Daddy?  "  or  "  Where's  Rachel?  " 

(3).     Layigtiage  Retardatioyi. 

There  occurs  at  this  period,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  year,  a  time  when 
the  development  of  language  may  be  retarded,  or  the  child 
may  even  lose  some  of  the  words  which  it  has  acquired,  due 
to  teething  and  learning  to  walk.  This  is  especially  marked 
if  there  are  complications  which  drain  the  physical  energy  or 
direct  the  attention  along  other  channels.  Lindner  reports 
that  during  the  two  weeks  from  the  37th  to  the  39th  weeks  of 
the  child's  life  there  was  no  growth  in  language  due  to  the 
suffering  from  teething.  Another  observer  reports  that  when 
the  baby  was  learning  to  walk,  during  her  loth,  nth,  and  12th 
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mouths,  she  did  not  talk  as  much  as  before.  When  she  was 
sick,  she  talked  very  little,  which  caused  an  arrest  in  language 
development.  If,  however,  the  child  learns  to  walk  with 
little  difficulty  it  does  not  interfere  with  learning  to  talk;  but 
it  may  even  have  a  stimulating  effect  since  it  extends  the 
infant's  realm  of  experience. 

"Walking  was  commenced,"  says  Professor  Jegi  (43,  p.  24), 
"in  the  14th  month.  It  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  speech  in 
the  least,  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  G.  took  to  walking 
almost  in  a  day,  and  never  again  reverted  to  her  former  more 
awkward  mode  of  locomotion.  These  two  impulses,  walking 
and  talking,  so  important  in  childhood,  manifested  themselves 
at  the  same  age;  but  since  walking  was  mastered  so  quickly 
and  with  apparently  little  conscious  effort,  the  mere  ability  to 
walk  seemed  to  exert  an  exhilerating  influence  on  all  mental 
activities,  and  thus  stimulated  the  speech  centres  as  well.  The 
acquisition  of  new  words  was  clearly  accelerated."  Dr.  Trip- 
lett  observed  that,  while  there  was  no  increase  in  weight  be- 
tween the  2ist  and  26th  weeks,  there  was  a  rapid  development 
of  the  mental  activities. 

3.      THE   PERIOD    OF   INDEPENDENT  USE  OF   I^ANGUAGE: 
OR  SPEECH   CO-ORDINATIONS. 

"In  the  evolution  of  language,"  says  Major  Powell  (64,  p.  3), 
"the  progress  is  from  a  condition  where  few  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a  few  words  to  a  higher,  where  many  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  use  of  many  words;  but  the  number  of  all  possible  ideas 
or  thoughts  expressed  is  increased  greatly  out  of  proportion 
with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  words. ' '  This  growth  is 
especially  evident  in  the  child  during  the  second  and  third 
5'ears  of  life,  when  it  learns  the  independent  use  of  its  mother- 
tongue.  Three  distinct  steps  have  been  observed  in  this  pro- 
cess, (i)  The  stage  in  which  the  sentence-word  supplemented 
by  the  aid  of  gestures  is  employed  in  expressing  the  feelings 
and  thoughts;  (2)  The  stage  of  the  sentence  without  inflec- 
tions; (3)  The  stage  in  which  the  various  "parts  of  speech" 
with  their  inflections  appear.  Beginning  at  about  twelve 
months  of  age,  when  the  vocabulary  embraces  but  a  few  words, 
which  are  uttered  at  intervals,  the  curve  of  acquisition  of  new 
words  with  distinctness  of  pronunciation  rises  slowly  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  eighteen  months,  when,  in  general,  there  is  an  in- 
creased rapidity  from  a  score  of  words  at  fifteen  months  to  as 
high  as  fifteen  hundred  at  thirty  months. 

F.  After  her  i8th  month  birthday,  the  child's  progress  became 
much  more  rapid,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  take  down 
all  her  new  words  without  giving  much  more  and  more  continuous 
attention  than  I  had  at  my  disposal.     The  vocabulary  is  increasing 
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fast  and  almost  any  word  proposed  to  the  child  is  imitated  with  some 
real  effort  at  correctness. 

F.,  15th  to  17th  month.  Great  progress  is  made;  the  child  has 
learned  to  walk  and  even  to  run.  She  is  gaining  new  ideas  every  day, 
and  understands  a  number  of  phrases,  such  as  these:  "Fetch  the  ball;" 
"Come  and  stand  between  papa's  legs;"  "Go  down  there." 

M.,  21  months.  Makes  very  rapid  progress  in  extending  his  vocab- 
ulary, but  pronounces  his  words  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

M.,  38  months.  Felix  was  very  backward  in  learning  to  speak. 
Suddenly  one  evening,  it  was  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended 
upon  him  and  had  poured  into  him  the  gift  of  speech;  for  he  repeated 
everything  that  was  spoken  to  him  very  correctly. 

( I )      The  Sentence-  Word. 

During  this  stage,  the  words  which  the  child  employs  are 
words  expressing  a  want  or  a  novel  situation;  they  are  emo- 
tional rather  than  intellectual,  and  have  properly  been  called 
"sentence- words. "  Pollock's  little  girl  used  the  expression, 
m-vi,  when  she  wanted  something.  Lindner's  boy  said  bat  for 
bitte  (please).  "The  child,"  says  Meumann  (54,  p.  31),  "in 
the  beginning  does  not  designate  the  objects  or  actions  about 
it,  but  expresses  its  emotional  or  volitional  attitude  toward 
these  in  its  first  words;  it  expresses  its  longings  and  desires,  its 
pleasures  and  displeasures  toward  them."  In  this  manner, 
the  child  early  gives  the  appearance  of  naming  an  object.  It 
speaks  the  word  wa-wa  when  it  means  "I  want  a  drink  of 
water."  Ament  (i,  p.  77)  observed  that  the  child  Louise 
spoke  the  syllables,  mdmmdmm,  on  the  206th  day  without  defi- 
nite meaning  simply  as  a  spontaneous  utterance;  on  the  254th 
day  she  used  the  same  expression  to  designate  objects  of  food 
and  drink,  and  as  an  exclamation  in  calling  to  her  sister,  and 
also  as  a  negative.  On  the  571st  day  she  called  her  mother 
"w(5wz;"  three  weeks  later  she  called  her  ''mdnidy  On  the 
615th  day  she  discontinued  the  use  of  7ndm7ndmni  and  called 
all  solid  food  "brodi'"  (bread),  liquid  food  except  milk,  "bi," 
and  milk,  "mimi."  The  reduplication,  babab,  as  Ament  ob- 
served, passed  through  a  similar  process  of  evolution  from  a 
purely  spontaneous  emotional  expression  to  an  expression  asso- 
ciated with  some  object  of  want  or  interest,  and  finally  the 
thought  element  appears.  On  the  206th  day,  babab  was  a 
spontaneous  expression  without  meaning  and  soon  passed  away. 
On  the  514th  day,  she  uttered  it  as  an  expression  of  joy  on 
seeing  her  mother.  On  the  591st  day,  she  called  her  father 
''baba;"  later,  her  uncle  and  a  picture  of  a  prince  were  called 
"baba."  She  then  called  a  large  portrait  by  the  same  name. 
On  the  662d  day,  she  restricted  the  expression  to  living  per- 
sons, and  finally  to  her  father.  Professor  Dewey  (19,  p.  64) 
gives  a  list  of  seventeen  words — the  vocabulary  of  a  child  of 
twelve  months^ — see  there,  bye-bye,  bottle,  door,  no,  no,  stop,  thank 
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yo7i,  boo  (peek-a-boo),  daza,  down,  papa,  mamma,  grandma, 
Freddy,  burn,  fall,  water,  and  concludes  that  onlj-  the  four 
proper  nouns  are,  ps5xhologically  speaking,  names  of  objects. 
Water  is  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun;  door  is  always  accompanied 
by  gestures  of  reaching,  and  an  attempt  to  swing  the  door; 
daw  is  apparently  a  request,  an  expression  of  expectation  of 
something  good  to  eat  and  the  name  of  a  thing  altogether; 
bottle  certainly  has  adjectival  and  verbal  implications  as  well  as 
nominal.  "At  present,"  says  Professor  Dewey,  "I  shall  re- 
gard it  as  a  complex,  nominal-adjectival-verbal,  the  emphasis 
being  on  the  noun,  while  six  weeks  previously  it  was,  say, 
verbal-adjectival-nominal.  'Stop,'  'no,  no,'  'burn,'  'see  there,' 
etc.,  are  equally  interjections  and  verbs." 

M.,  29th  week.  Bab-ba  indicated  comfort  and  good  feelings.  Mom- 
ma indicated  hunger  and  other  discomforts. 

loth  month.  The  associations  became  established  in  the  case  of  one 
word,  papa.  Representatives  of  the  class  of  interjections  were  among 
the  earliest  words  in  the  vocabulary. 

M.     The  first  words  were  interjections. 

M.,  9th  month.  The  word  bye-bye  said  so  unexpectedly  in  the  9th 
mouth  continued  to  be  used  until  one  day  he  refused  to  say  it  and  did 
not  again  employ  it  for  ten  days,  when  he  used  it  spontaneously  and 
used  it  regularly  after  that.  The  next  word  was  boo-woo,  first  said  in 
imitation  of  the  dog,  but  very  soon  used  in  answer  to  "What  does  the 
dog  say?" 

42d  week.  Great  advancement  was  made  in  the  understanding  of 
words,  but  no  new  words  were  added  until  he  exclaimed  "papa,"  as 
his  father  entered  the  room. 

M.,  22d  month.  Two  words  on\y,— papa  for  father,  and  bat  or  bit 
for  bttte — rightly  applied  of  the  child's  own  accord. 

M.,  22d  month.  The  child  uses  the  term  mama  and  mo-mom  when 
hungry  and  thirsty. 

M.,  14th  month.  Use  da  to  signify  that  (das)  for  the  first  time  to 
express  a  thought. 

F.,  9th  month.  To-day  for  the  first  time  baby  began  to  say  "bye- 
bye-bye"  and  to  wave  her  hand.  She  did  this  in  imitation  of  some 
one  else. 

F.,  13th  month.  The  first  intelligent  word  is  spoken  when  she  re- 
produced the  oft-repeated  word,  mamma. 

F.,  i2th  month. — M-m  generally  indicated  a  want  of  something. 
Ba-ba  was  (i)  a  sort  of  general  demonstrative  standing  for  the  child 
herself,  other  people,  or  the  cat;  (2)  an  interjection  expressing  satis- 
faction. 

F.  Used  the  word,  papa,  to  indicate  that  papa  had  come  or  gone; 
later  for  the  person.     Minti  was  used  to  suggest  something  to  eat. 

F.,  7th  month.  The  following  sounds  were  used, — mammam,  bap- 
pap,  dada,  kaka,  and  gaga,  nana. 

According  to  the  anthropologist,  Waitz,  the  unit  of  language 
is  not  the  word,  but  the  sentence.  "Or,"  says  Romanes, 
"otherwise  and  less  ambiguously  expressed,  every  word  was 
originally  itself  a  proposition,  in  the  sense  that  of  and  by  itself 
it  conveyed  a  statement." 

The  question  as  to  what  parts  of  speech  the  child  first  uses 
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has  provoked  much  discussion.  Dr.  Trac}'-  (81)  has  undertaken 
to  classify  the  vocabularies  of  over  twenty  children,  numbering 
fifty-four  hundred  words,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  various  parts  of  speech.  The  average  age  of 
these  children  he  takes  as  approximately  two  years.  He  gives 
the  following  results:  Nouns,  60%;  verbs,  20%;  adjectives, 
9%;  adverbs,  5%;  pronouns,  2%;  prepositions,  2%;  interjec- 
tions, 1.7%;  and  conjunctions,  3%.  Such  classification,  how- 
ever, as  Dr.  John  Dewey  (19,  p.  63)  has  justly  criticised,  is 
based  upon  the  adult  use  of  language,  and  consequently  gives 
a  wrong  conception.  Romanes  (92,  p.  294)  calls  philologists 
to  witness  the  facts  that  language  did  not  begin  with  any  of 
our  later-day  distinctions  between  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
prepositions,  and  the  rest;  it  began  as  the  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  of  speech,  out  of  which  all  these  "parts  of  speech" 
had  afterwards  to  be  developed  by  a  prolonged  course  of 
gradual  evolution.  ''Die  sprache,''  say  Schilling,  'Hst  nicht 
stuckweis  oder  atomistisch;  sie  ist  gleich  in  alien  ihren  Theilen 
ah  ganzes  und  deinnach  organisch  entsta7iden.^' 

It  is  out  of  this  undifferentiated  language  protoplasm — the 
sentence-word — that  the  rigid  conventionalized  forms,  or  parts 
of  speech,  rise.  We  have  several  continuous  observations  of 
children's  vocabularies  which  enable  us  to  study  this  process  of 
differentiation  somewhat  more  in  detail.  The  early  expres- 
sions are  of  an  emotional  nature  and  are  furthermore,  as  we 
might  expect,  associated  with  the  vegetative  or  nutritive  func- 
tion. Just  as  the  early  movements  of  the  legs  and  hands  are 
mouthward,  so  also  the  early  expressions  of  the  voice  express 
the  nutritive  properties  of  objects  in  which  the  interjectional- 
nominal  element  is  present  though  undifferentiated,  hence  it  is 
possible,  as  observers  have  done,  to  classify  these  as  nouns  or 
as  interjections.  Or,  again,  the  verbal  element  may  be  promi- 
nent in  the  form  of  a  wish  or  gesture.  This  view  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  studies  of  philologists  who  have  studied 
the  evolution  of  parts  of  speech  in  the  race.  Professor  Whit- 
ney says:  "  The  interjections  are  not  in  the  same  and  proper 
sense  parts  of  speech;  they  are,  rather,  analogous  with  those 
all-comprehending  signs  out  of  which  the  rest  have  come  by 
evolution.  A  typical  interjection  is  the  mere  spontaneous 
utterance  of  a  feeling,  capable  of  being  paraphrased  into  a  good 
set  expression  for  what  it  intimates;  thus,  an  ah!  or  an  oh! 
may  mean,  according  to  its  tone,  *I  am  hurt,'  or  'I  am 
pleased.'"  Or,  the  infant  may  say,  "Mum,"  "lamhungry;" 
"bup,"  "I  want  some  bread  and  butter."  It  is  the  same  psy- 
chological fact  that  takes  place  when  the  African  negro  cries 
out  in  fear  or  wonder,  "Mama!  Mama!":  according  to  Lindley 
Murry,  he  is  simply  calling,  grown  up  baby  as  he  is,  for  his 
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mother;  or  the  Indian  of  Upper  California  who,  in  an  expres- 
sion of  pain,  cries,  "Ana!"  (mother).  These  interjectional 
forms  are,  psychologically  speaking,  interjectional-nominal  or 
interjectional- verbal  or  interjectional-nominal-adjectiv^al- verbal, 
etc.  Ament  (i,  p.  163)  has  classified  the  early  sentence-words 
of  the  child  which  he  observed  and  found  that  the  different 
categories  of  language  are  present  in  embryo  in  the  sentence- 
words  which  the  child  uses.     Thus,  the  child  pointed  and  said: 

Weg!  Weg!  (Gehe  weg!)  Go  away! Interjectional. 

Medi!  (Siehe  das  Madchen!)  See  the  girl!  ....  Substantive. 

^«//  (Babette  ist  brav!)  Babette  is  brave! Adjective. 

Z>«fl^«f  (Was  thust  du?)  What  are  you  doing?  .   .   Pronominal. 
Waschen  (Babette  thut  waschen)  Babette  is  washing.    Verbal- 
Infinitive. 

Knidi  (Knie  dich)  kneel Verbal-Imperative. 

Auf  (Das  ist  auf)  That  is  up Adverbial. 

Mid  (Ich  will  mit  dir)  I  want  to  go  with  you.  .  Prepositional. 
Children  in  whom  the  mimetic  impulse  is  less  strong  often 
take  a  rest  at  this  stage  of  development,  when  they  have 
learned  to  make  their  wants  known  by  the  sentence-word. 
This  serves  as  a  practice  stage  of  motor-co-ordinations  and  thus 
prepares  for  the  more  complex  period  about  to  come.  Mrs. 
Moore  observed  that  from  the  fifty-second  to  the  eighty-second 
weeks,  words  were  added  very  slowly  to  the  vocabulary. 
Though  the  child  talked  a  great  deal,  he  made  a  few  words, 
chiefly  nouns.  After  the  eighty-second  week,  the  acquisition 
of  nouns  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  studies  of  children's 
vocabularies  will  show  that  the  "parts  of  speech"  which  first 
become  differentiated  are  generally  substantive; — names  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  members  of  the  family,  pets,  parts  of  the  body, 
etc. ;  but  these  are  not  isolated  as  was  shown  above;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  combined  with  the  indicative  gestures  which  ex- 
press the  verbal  idea.  "  The  objects,"  says  Mrs.  Hall,  "are 
seen  as  a  whole  without  regard  to  either  qualities  or  motion; 
hence  the  early  appearance  (45th  wk. )  and  great  preponderance 
of  nouns.  Action  being  the  most  attractive  feature  of  an  ob- 
ject, that  was  noticed  next  in  order,  and  verbs  were  introduced 
to  express  it  (48th  wk.)."  Then  next  in  order  there  appear 
the  adjectives  and  adverbs;  later,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and 
finally  conjunctions. 

(2)    Sentence  Withozit  Inflections . 

The  looseness  with  which  the  child's  early  words  are  thrown 
together  indicates  something  of  the  thought  structure, — the 
chaotic  confusion  and  often  bewilderment  which  exist  in  the 
child's  mind.  The  age  at  which  the  first  sentence  appears 
varies  considerably,  but  in  general  it  is  between  the  eighteenth 
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and  twentieth  months.  The  first  attempt  at  sentence  building 
consists  frequently  of  compounding  substantives,  or  combining 
a  substantive  with  a  verb  or  an  adjective,  both  words  expres- 
ing  a  vivid  experience  to  the  child.  H.,  twenty-four  months, 
when  riding  in  the  cars,  was  suddenly  thrown  by  the  stopping 
of  the  train.  She  looked  confused  and  was  told  that  "the  car 
stops;",  immediately  the  child  picked  up  the  expression,  car 
dops.  She  had  used  words  before  for  several  months,  but  this 
was  the  first  attempt  at  sentence  building.  Sully  observed  the 
first  sentence,  Papa  no  (Papa's  nose).  In  case  the  sentence 
consists  of  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  the  verb  is  generally  in 
the  imperative  form;  as  observed  by  Sully  "  Mamma  tie." 
(Tie  gloves.)  There  is  no  definitely  assigned  order  of  the 
words.  Humphrey  (6ia,  p.  12)  observed  that  order  was 
quite  immaterial,  and  the  child  might  say,  "Julia  broke  doll," 
or  "  Julia  doll  broke,"  or  "Broke  doll  Julia."  These  are  the 
mountain  peaks  of  language  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  mist,  and  indicate  the  dawn  of  growing  intelligence.  The 
negative  expressions  of  children  further  illustrate  sentence 
structure.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  expression  in  which  the 
child  expresses  a  thought  in  the  form  of  an  indicative  or  an 
exclamatory  sentence;  and  then  tacks  on  the  negative;  as, 
''Henny  go  Papa — No.''  (Can  Helen  go  with  Papa  ?  No.) 
She  asked  the  question  and  answered  it  without  a  pause.  An- 
other form  of  spontaneous  sentence  has  been  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Sully  (78,  p.  175)  which  is  characteristic  of  this  early 
period  in  which  there  is  an  antithesis  under  the  form  of  two 
balanced  statements.  The  child  opposes  an  affirmative  to  a 
negative  statement  as  a  means  of  bringing  out  the  fuller  mean- 
ing of  the  former.  Sully  gives  the  following  example:  Boy  C. 
would  say,  ''This-a-nice-bow-wow, — not-nasty  bow-wow.''  In 
this  case  the  habitual  form  of  sentence  is  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  another,  a  negative,  situation  of  which  the  child 
was  not  conscious  at  first.  One  may  even  observe  a  look  of 
disappointment  with  the  negative  which  was  not  present  in  the 
mind  during  the  first  statement.  "This  use  of  the  negative 
statement  by  way  of,  or  opposition  to,  an  afl&rmative,"  says 
Professor  Sully,  "grew  in  the  case  of  one  child,  aged  two  years 
and  two  months,  into  a  habit  of  description  by  negatives." 

M.,  23  months.  Begins  to  put  words  together.  Coffee-bean,  which 
before  was  called  "bean,"  now  becomes  "ka-boinen." 

M.,  "Papa-a-ng-i  bichy  "Papa  schreibt  Briefe."  (Papa  writes 
letters.) 

"Olol-Job-a — Rudi — Siki — haja"  "Olol  and  Job  are  bad  (names); 
Rudi  and  Siki  good." 

M.,  II  months.  The  first  sentence,  Papa  gone,  though  first  repeated 
after  his  mother,  was  from  that  time  used  independently. 

M.,  14  months.  Papa — shoe — black-box.  (Papa  blacks  his  shoes  on 
that  box.) 
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M,,  16  months.  Pony — horsie — pony  ;  boy — walk — Anna — walk — 
pony.  (Albert  had  a  ride  with  a  pony,  a  little  horse,  boy  and  Anna 
walked;  but  Albert  had  the  pony.) 

M.,  17  months.     Mannna — hand — in — the — water. 

F.,  21}^  months.  There  is  now  a  distinct  advance  in  constructive 
power.  Substantives  and  adjectives  are  freely  put  together.  Kabz — 
dati — klani — klin — .     (Cab's  dirty,  perambulator  clean.) 

M.,  15th  month.  ^'' Papa  gone.''  ''Amarshf"  (Grandma,  where 
is  she?)  ''Man — cow.''  (a  man  on  a  horse  )  " Matntna — a — fnan — bot- 
tle!" (Mamma,  see  the  man  with  bottles!)  ''Sit  down!  "  (You  sit 
down)  "Brush — hair."     (Brush  my  hair.) 

M.,  II  months.     " Papn — tn."     (The  bread  is  gone.) 

M.,  17  months.  The  child  has  associated  ot  with  hot  substances,  a 
something  steaming.  A  month  later,  he  was  placed  before  Guildo's 
Aurora,  and  exclaimed  "ot."  He  meant  the  clouds  which,  in  his 
metaphorical  mind,  represented  steam. 

F.,  20  months.  "Lulu — dai."  (Lulu  ist  da.)  " Lili — alden." 
(Willie  halte  mich.) 

"Run — away — niayi."     (The  man  runs  away.) 

"Out — pull — baby— pecs."  (Baby  pulls  or  will  pull  out  the  spec- 
tacles.) 

M.,  3rd  year.  " Mitni  atta  teppa  pappa  oi."  (The  milk  has  gone 
on  the  carpet,  and  papa  said  '  Fie.') 

F.,  16  months.  "  Mos — ky — baby — shee."  Shouted  with  joy  at  go- 
ing out  to  see  the  moon. 

M.,  15  months.  "  Blozv — lady — down^loot."  (The  wind  blew 
down  a  picture.) 

"Mamma — broom — corner — sweep."     (Saw  a  broom  in  the  corner.) 

F.,  17  months.  "  Mam,a — welche — appelchen — kaufen."  (Did  mama 
buy  apple  for  Alec?) 

M.,  26  months.  "Fallen — tuhl,  bein — anna — ans."  (Fell  against 
the  chair  leg  upon  which  Anna  sat.) 

F.,  "Baby-have — papa  (pepper)  no." 

French  child.     "Papa — Jton."     (It  is  not  Papa.) 

3rd  year.     "  N  (his  own  name)  go  in  water,  no." 

F.  "  Bov  (the  name  of  her  cat)  dot  tail;  poor  Babba  dot  no  tail," 
proceeding  to  search  for  a  tail  under  her  skirts. 

(3)      The  Sentences  with  Inflections. 

The  inflected  forms  of  the  sentence  appear  in  the  same  re- 
curring sequence  that  obtained  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  Lindner's  boy  expressed  plural  number  first 
during  the  2 2d  month.  A  month  later  he  distinguished  be- 
tween zwci  and  viele  (two  and  many).  Mrs.  Hall  (34)  ob- 
served the  idea  of  number  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  month,  and 
Ament  (i,  p.  166)  observed  distinctions  in  gender,  number, 
and  case  as  early  as  the  twentieth  month;  in  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, as  early  as  the  eighteenth  month,  when  the  child  spoke 
of  herself  in  terms  of  the  second  person,  du  (you),  and  two 
weeks  later  she  substituted  the  correct  form,  ich  (I).  In  gain- 
ing command  of  this  phase  of  the  mother-tongue,  one  thing, 
says  Professor  Sully  (78,  p.  176),  is  clear, — "the  child's  in- 
stinct is  to  simplify  our  forms,  to  get  rid  of  irregularities." 
Striking  examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  use  of  the  hetero- 
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geneous  assemblages  of  diflferent  verb  forms  and  in  the  use  of 
the  personal  pronouns.  The  child  reasons  by  analogy  and  the 
direction  of  the  error  lies  often  in  being  logically  consistent. 
The  weak  form  is  often  transformed  to  the  strong  form  of  verbs. 
The  child  says  scram  for  screamed,  splat  or  sphit  for  split.  Or 
the  change  may  be  the  reverse,  and  say  eated  for  ate,  seed  for 
saw;  or  it  may  join  an  adverb  to  a  verb — in  place  oi  fell  down, 
say  fall  downed. 

The  transition  which  takes  place  in  a  child  in  passing  from 
the  impersonal  state,  when  it  is  simply  "baby,"  to  the  state  in 
which  it  speaks  of  itself  as  /,  my,  and  mi7ie,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  psychologists  as  the  time  when  there  is  "a  real  ad- 
vance towards  the  true  self-consciousness. ' '  The  child  begins 
to  use  the  personal  pronouns  during  the  first  half  of  the  third 
year.  Preyer  observed  it  during  the  25th  months;  Pollock, 
during  the  26th;  Schultze,  during  the  19th;  and  Ament,  dur- 
ing the  2ist  month.  Rzesnitzek  (68,  p.  32)  has  observed  that 
the  child  uses  the  possessive  nmie  first.  Yozir  is  often  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  object  itself,  or  to  denote  possession,  as 
your  bed.  Graf  von  Pfeil  (63,  p.  5)  maintains — and  this  has 
been  supported  by  other  observations — that  the  child  first 
masters  the  pronouns  denoting  second  person,  then  those  de- 
noting third  person,  and  last  of  all  those  denoting  first  person. 

Early  Inflected  Sentences. 

M.,  22  months.  "  There  goes  two  little  boys."  "  IVarren's  apple  is 
good."     "  Mamma  sit  down,  rubbers  on." 

F.,  26  months.     "  A  hard  saucer." 

F.,  32  months.     "  That  tastes  more  better  good." 

F.  "  Rock  my  to  sleep."  "  Yes  I  are."  "  Papa  do."  The  child  is 
asked,   "Are  you  good  now?"     He  answers,  "  Yes  I  are." 

F.,  2X  years.     ''Papa  eated  dinnie." 

M.,  25  months.  '"Cutis."  (Es  ist  gut.  It  is  good.)  "  Bald  kom- 
men."     Clch  komme  bald.     I  will  come  soon.") 

M.,  26  months.  "  Ich  fortgagen  Fliege."  (I  will  drive  away  the 
fly.)     "  Ein  bissel  {yi&r\\%)  Wasser  wolltich."     (I  want  a  little  water.) 

M.,  28  months.  "  Bitte,  ich  eine  Plaume  geben."  (Please  give  me 
a  plum.) 

F.,  4  years.  "  Die  {Sie)  hat  mich  nass  getnacht."  (She  has  made 
me  wet.)     "  Dem  Papa  ihr  Buch  auf  der  Mama  seinen  Platz  gelecht." 

M.,  29  months.  The  child  began  suddenly,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
count  his  nine-pins,  putting  them  in  a  row,  saying  with  each  one, 
" eins.'  eins!"  and  later,  " eins,  noch  eins,  noch  eins."    (one  more.) 

F.,  33  months.  "  Was  fur  hubsen  Rock  hast  du!  "  (What  a  hand- 
some coat  you  have!) 

M.,     "  What  Pm  going  to  do  ?  "     (What  are  you  going  to  do?) 

M.,  34  mos.     " No  two  Hatoes."     (Only  one  potato  left.) 

M.,  3  years.  "  Where  did  you  been  ?"  "  Did  you  went  down  street  ?" 
"  Look  at  he!"     " She  hurt  she  Jinger. "     "  What  time  it  is  f  ' ' 

F.,  4  years.     "  What  did  her  say  f  " 
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4    Summary  and  Pedagogical  Deductions. 

We  have  now  traced  the  order  of  unfolding  of  the  Language 
Interest  in  children  through  the  first  period,  and  have  seen 
that  a  child  during  this  period  employs  three  different  lan- 
guages before  it  settles  down  to  adopt  the  language  of  its 
mother:  (i)  The  primitive  language  of  the  species  consisting 
of  sounds  and  signs — This  form  is  purely  instinctive,  and  serves 
to  express  the  physical  needs,  and  the  lower  order  of  emotional 
states.  (2)  The  interjectional,  onomatopoetic  language,  which 
consists  of  interjection  and  onomatopoetic  reduplications.  In 
this  form,  the  initial  impulse  of  expression  is  strengthened  by 
the  awakening  of  the  impulse  of  imitation.  (3)  The  mother- 
tongue,  with  its  differentiated  articulations  and  inflected  forms. 
We  have  seen  that  the  language  parallels  the  ph5'sical  devel- 
opment in  its  periods  of  rest  and  intensity.  An  arrest  of  phy- 
sical development  or  a  prolonged  physical  strain  may  cause  an 
arrest  of  the  language  development.  We  have  also  seen  that 
the  fundamental  impulses  upon  which  the  development  rests 
— the  instinct  of  expression  and  the  impulse  of  imitation — cul- 
minate during  the  second  and  third  years  of  life,  and  give  rise 
to  the  primary  language  interest.  Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of 
the  problems  which  present  themselves:  first,  problems  of  de- 
velopment; and  second,  problems  of  training. 

If  we  turn  to  the  records  of  those  philologists  who  have  ob- 
served the  isolated  languages  which  have  suffered  least  by  con- 
tact or  by  alterations  in  condition  of  culture  in  what  Dr.  Brinton 
(8,  p.  392)  calls  the  "  baby  talk  of  the  race;"  and  compare 
with  these  the  records  of  the  development  of  child-language  in 
its  evolution  of  sound  utterances,  of  combining  words  into  sen- 
tences, of  vocalic  mutation,  of  intonation,  and  of  placement, 
all  of  which  are  steps  indicative  of  the  high  form  of  specializa- 
tion of  our  language;  and  add  to  these  the  differentiation  of 
the  parts  of  speech  with  their  highly  inflected  forms,  we  find 
many  striking  examples  in  favor  of  the  recapitulation  theory. 
This  view  also  places  us  in  a  position  to  appreciate,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  task  in  which  the  child  accomplishes  in  a  brief  period 
of  two  years  in  learning  to  express  its  thoughts  by  means 
of  this  exceedingl)^  complex  form  of  reaction. 

The  child's  early  utterances  abound  in  gutterals,  the  un- 
modified expulsion  of  breath  which  is  characteristic  of  primitive 
races.  But  when  it  begins  to  imitate  the  speech  movements  of 
its  environment,  we  at  once  see  the  operation  of  Schultze's  law 
in  the  development  of  labials  and  dentals.  Again,  if  we  turn 
to  the  growth  of  the  sentence,  we  see  a  similar  conflict,  which 
in  precocious  children  very  often  leads  to  confusion  and  arrested 
development.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  child  lives  in  a 
highly  inflected  language,  its  early  words  follow  the  line  of  the 
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race  impulse,  and  are  onomatopoetic  and  reduplications.  Dr. 
Brinton  (7,  p.  308),  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Wallace,  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  words  ma  of  the  Malay,  viamma  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ma  of  the  Hindoo,  naa  of  the  Tahalics,  and  amama  of 
the  Esquimaux,  bear  a  relation  to  the  anne,  viama,  bababa,  and 
ma  of  the  nursery,  and  have  a  functional  similarity.  The  sen- 
tence among  the  Chinese,  Professor  Sayce  (70,  p.  137)  tells 
us,  is  summed  up  by  a  single  word.  The  mind,  he  says,  has 
not  yet  clearly  marked  off  its  several  parts  and  analyzed  what 
we  may  call  the  early  communism  of  speech.  In  many  of  the 
languages  of  the  American  Indians,  the  substantives  and  verbs 
are  undifferentiated.  Thus,  Dr.  Brinton  says,  north  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senecas  is  the  sun  never  goes  there,  and  this  state- 
ment may  be  used  as  substantive,  adjective,  or  verbal;  in  such 
cases  the  statement  is  expressed  as  one  undifferentiated  vocable. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  line  of  develop- 
ment for  the  child,  and  if  development  is  to  proceed  normally, 
the  child  m2ist  be  at  eve^y  stage  of  development — a  fact  which 
Froebel  recognized  over  a  half  century  ago — wholly  what  this 
stage  calls  for. 

When  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  training  during  this  first 
period,  we  find  two  classes  of  parents.  There  are  those  who, 
as  the  reports  and  returns  show,  belong  to  the  more  ambitious, 
and  believe  in  putting  the  infants  through  a  carefully  planned 
course  of  voice  culture.  One  observer  reports  that  she  took 
the  infant  of  ten  months,  placed  it  upon  her  knee,  and  daily 
pronounced  a  certain  number  of  sounds  for  the  child  to  imitate 
in  order  to  develop  a  soft  and  musical  tone  of  voice.  Another 
mother  reports  a  typical  case  when  she  said:  "Olive  began  to 
talk  at  seven  months — she  could  say  many  words  at  eleven 
months.  She  was  kept  talking  on  all  occasions,  because  she 
was  thought  to  be  a  phenomenal  infant.  At  last  nature  re- 
belled, and  for  one-half  year  she  never  attempted  to  say  a  word; 
when  she  began  to  talk  again,  the  liquid  baby  prattle  had 
grown  harsh  and  awkward.  Papa,  one  of  the  first  words  she 
ever  said,  became  baba  at  two  years  of  age;  and  not  until  she 
was  five  could  she  sound  k  and 7  in  kitty  and  fack  as  when  she 
was  a  mere  baby.  Physicians  who  examined  her  at  the  age  of 
four  said  the  vocal  organs  had  been  overtaxed  and  were  injured 
in  consequence.  She  picked  up  the  sounds  gradually;  but  the 
sounds  which  she  had  said  earliest  were  hardest  to  regain." 
Another  mother  is  reported  to  have  addressed  her  son,  aged 
twelve  months,  thus:  "It  is  your  duty  to  go  to  sleep  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  time  has  arrived.  So,  my  sou,  you  will  lie  still." 
In  all  seriou.sness  she  was  exceedingly  distressed  when  the  sou 
said,  "Thaw  a  thweet  butterpy  thucking  thugar  out  of  a 
power."     In  the  second  class  of  mothers,  there  are  those  of 
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penetrating  synipathetics,  on  whom  the  wandering  eyes  of  the 
infant  first  steady,  for  whom  the  vacant  face  first  breaks  into  a 
smile,  and  to  whom  the  first  response  of  crooning  and  nonsense 
syllables  have  a  meaning  of  their  own.  It  is  this  class  who 
instinctively  appeal  to  nature's  methods.  When  a  child  fails 
to  catch  the  radical  sound  of  a  word,  it  is  these  weak  parents, 
says  Dr.  von  Martins,  "who,  instead  of  accustoming  it  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  correctly,  will  yield,  perhaps,  themselves  and 
adopt  the  language  of  the  child,"  which  gives  rise  to  "  baby- 
talk."  This  universal  form  of  language  has  been  generally 
condemned.  Dr.  Gutzmann  believes,  "there  is  much  sinning 
in  this  respect  by  adult  persons  constantly  indulging  in  so- 
called  "baby-talk"  with  children.  Later,  when  the  child  goes 
to  school  and  begins  to  notice  that  it  is  lacking  in  this  respect, 
it  becomes  the  object  of  mockery  by  other  children;  and  this 
inheritance  from  the  nursery  may  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
its  speech,  and  even  on  its  character  and  its  future  life." 
Specimens  of  modern  "baby-talk"  giveproof  of  cases  of  arrested 
speech  development  without  doubt  due  to  this  practice. 

Boy,  3  years.  "No-no  nee!  Tee-tee  Weewie  no  no  go  out  of  houzie 
if  you  nee."  ("Do  not  cry!  Little  Willie  will  not  go  out  of  the  house 
if  you  cry.")     "The  tee-tee  bow-wow  nees."     ("The  little  dog  cries.") 

Boy,  4  years.  "Ikky  haw  a  'icley  ha  ha  hitchey — hitchey  'yong  'le 
feet  an'  hoppy  on  a  po-po  'ickle  waggy." 

Boy,  2  years.  "Thaw  a  thweet  little  butterpy  thucking  thugar  out 
of  a  power."  ("Saw  a  sweet  little  butterfly  sucking  sugar  out  of  a 
flower.") 

Boy,  6  years.     "Mamma  'panked  I." 

Boy,  4  years.  Called  a  cow  "hoony,"  a  dog  "waggy,"  a  horse  a 
"ha-ha,"  a  nut  a  "c'acker,"  his  nurse  "wow-wow,"  a  banana  a 
"parson." 

Girl,  2^  years.  "Me  ee  00."  ("I  see  j-ou.")  "Ou  ah  en  dahi." 
("You  are  in  dressing.") 

No  psychological  study  of  "baby-talk"  has  been  made  of 
which  we  are  aware,  and  we  need  more  observations  to  estab- 
lish its  function.  If  the  essay  of  John  Fiske  on  the  Lengthened 
Period  of  Infancy  has  anj'-  validity,  then  the  mothers  who  are 
unduly  hastening  the  development  in  the  language  of  infants 
are  "sinning"  against  the  laws  of  growth  in  forcing  the  higher 
forms  of  language  before  the  low^er  are  organized,  as  the  second 
class  is  "sinning"  in  causing  the  lower  forms  of  language  to 
survive  "as  pensioners  of  the  soul"  beyond  the  normal  time, 
thus  producing  arrested  speech  development. 

The  proper  training  lies  between  these  two  extreme  points. 
Many  observers  speak  in  favor  of  "natural  baby-talk,"  or  the 
use  of  diminutives,  since  this  form  is  an  appeal  to  nature's 
methods  and  instinctively  places  the  mother  in  sympathetic 
relation  within  the  range  of  the  child's  language  experience. 
The  diminutives  so  common  in  child  and  primitive  languages 
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follow  the  law  of  reduplications,  and  they  are  also  the  expres- 
sions of  the  tenderest  emotions.  Both  the  golden  age  of  child- 
hood, and  the  golden  age  of  love  exercise  a  remarkable  influence 
upon  language  in  the  use  of  diminutives,  and  friends  sometimes 
use  this  form  of  speech  toward  each  other.  "Mothers  in  talk- 
ing to  their  children,  sometimes  friends  in  talking  to  each 
other,"  says  Montegazza,  "thus  lessen  themselves  in  a  delicate 
and  generous  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  embrace  and  be 
absorbed  in  the  circle  of  the  creature  they  love." 

If,  then,  the  use  of  diminutives  is  a  natural  form  of  expres- 
sion, as  it  appears  to  be,  upon  which  the  vocal  organs  are  to 
practice  for  the  more  difi&cult  combinations  of  sounds  which 
are  to  be  sloughed  off  when  the  step  has  been  taken;  or  if  that 
form  of  language  expresses  the  emotional  state  better  than  any 
other,  its  importance  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  as  an 
element  in  training  must  not  be  neglected. 

Summary. 

1.  Keep  the  child  in  a  healthy  physical  condition. 

2.  Give  freedom  to  the  movements  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. 

3.  Keep  the  child  in  a  sympathetic  frame  of  mind  that  its 
impulse  to  imitate  may  be  at  its  best,  that  is,  unconscious,  and 
never  call  attention  to  errors. 

4.  Beyond  this,  science  has  but  a  single  suggestion:  "I/Ct 
the  child  alone,  and  set  it  a  good  example"  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct articulation,  in  a  rich  language  environment.  The  in- 
stinct of  expression  and  of  imitation  will  do  the  rest. 

II.     THE  PERIOD  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  second  period  of  the  language  interest  extends  approxi- 
mately from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  years.  Ob- 
servers have  generally  recognized  two  quite  distinct  periods: 
first,  a  period  of  continued  rapid  growth  from  three  to  seven; 
and  second,  a  period  of  rest  and  re- adjustment  from  seven  to 
eleven  or  twelve. 

I.     The  Period  of  Continued  Rapid i^ Growth. 

According  to  Wundt's  general  law  of  growth  (91,  p.  242), 
this  period  arises  in  the  elements  of  the  earlier  one,  and  de- 
velops gradually  into  a  new  creation  in  comparison  to  it.  The 
rhythmic,  the  spontaneous,  and  voluntary  expressions  possess 
each  their  peculiar  forms. 

Physical  growth  jcontinues  at  a  rapid  rate,  likewise  the  brain 
in  weight  and  organization  (Betz,  Flechsig).  The  senses  are 
especially  alert.  The  vocal  organs,  according  to  Garbini  (24, 
P-  53)-  grow  during  the  third  year  to  cause  a  differentiation  of 
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the  two  registers,  the  tones  become  inore  individualized,  and 
the  first  sex  difierences  appear.  From  the  third  to  the  sixth 
years  there  is  a  well  marked  vocal  extension  of  four  tones  for 
girls  and  five  for  boys. 

Psychologically,  this  is  a  period  of  peculiarly  intense  activity, 
which,  Sikorsky  (75,  p.  53)  says,  is  characterized  by  a  general 
development  of  all  the  activities  of  the  soul;  it  is  essentially  a 
period  of  mental  expansion  when  color,  form,  number,  and 
space  relations  begin  to  dawn.  The  soul  extends  its  bounda- 
ries from  the  narrower,  individual  self  to  a  larger,  more  social 
self.  The  child  has  become  conscious  of  its  own  body,  and  is 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  mine  and  the  not  mine.  But 
this  is  also  a  period  when  the  external  impressions  tend  to 
unify  the  processes  of  the  emotions,  intellect,  and  will  into  a 
personality,  the  worth  of  which,  says  Sikorskj',  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  extension  and  strength  of  the  single  manifesta- 
tions of  the  soul,  but  much  more  upon  the  harmonious  fusion 
of  all.  The  child's  mind,  like  a  sponge,  is  always  thirst3'. 
And  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  this,  the  vegetative  period 
of  the  soul,  as  shown  by  the  study  of  Curiosity  and  Interest 
(33),  is  in  .seeking  the  acquaintance  of  everything  and  every- 
body. "Curiosity  is  the  apparent,  now  partial,  now  dominant, 
motive  in  many  fields."  So  great  is  this  curiosity  to  see  things 
that  it  even  leads  to  truancy  and  runaway,  as  shown  by  Kline. 
In  the  field  of  language,  this  thirsting  of  the  soul  for  life  and 
experience  is  apparent,  first,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Questioning 
Age;  and,  second,  in  the  interest  shown  in  myths,  fairy  tales, 
stories,  etc. 

( I )      The  Questioning  Age. 

This  period  begins  gradually  during  the  third  year  of  life. 
Pollock  observed  the  first  question  at  twenty-three  months; 
Preyer,  at  twenty-eight;  Lindner,  at  twenty-six;  and  the  writer 
observed  the  first  question  at  twenty-five  months.  But  the 
true  age  of  inquisitiveness  when  question  after  question  is  fired 
ofif.  says  Professor  Sully  (78,  p.  75),  with  wondrous  rapidity, 
and  pertinacity  seems  to  be  ushered  in  with  the  fourth  year. 
Out  of  a  total  number  of  1,227  cases  of  curiosity  in  children  re- 
ported by  Drs,  Hall  and  Smith  (33).  44.41%  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy their  mental  longings  by  asking  questions.  The  early  and 
simpler  forms  of  questions  are  questions  of  fact,  of  substance, 
action  and  place.  What?  Where?  In  these  may  be  seen  the 
blending  of  the  child's  observation  and  half-conscious  process 
of  reflection,  and  it  turns  to  adults  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  its 
mind.  One  observer  states  that  while  out  in  the  field  with  a 
four  year  old  boy  he  missed  a  butterfly  which  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  catch,  whereupon  the  child  asked,    "  Where  is  the  but- 
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terfly  gone  to,  uucle?  "    He  answered,    "  I  don't  know."    The 
child,  looking  somewhat  crestfallen,  said,    "I  thought,  uncle, 
you  knew  everything. ' '     The  child  soon  becomes  conscious  of 
the  fact   that  objects  have  names,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  has  its  individual  name,  and  consequently  it  immediately 
sets  about  to  inquire  the  names  of  every  individual  object  about 
it.     Girl,  2%  years.      "What's  this  dog's  name?"      "What's 
this  book's  name?"      "What's  this  pencil's  name?"     One  feat- 
ure in  this  fact-gleaming  kind  of  question,  says  Sully  (78,  p. 
76),  is  the  great  store  which  the  child  sets  by  the  name  of  a 
thing.     The  naming  of  predominants   (agents,  objects  or  ac- 
tions) is,  according  to  Lloyd   Morgan,  the  first  great   step  of 
independent  life  in   the  course  of  mental  evolution.     Here  is 
seen  the  germ  of  the  child's  analysis  which  isolates  the  action 
and  object  thus  named  and  causes  it  to  float  ofi"  by  its  sign. 
"Body  and  mind,"  says  Morgan,  "became  separable  in  thought; 
the  self  was  differentiated  from  the  not-self;    the   mind  was 
turned  inwards  upon  itself  through  the  isolation  of  its  vary- 
ing phases."     A  sign,  to  use  Sir  William  Hamilton's  phra.se, 
is  necessary   to   give  stability  to  intellectual   progress.     The 
second  form  of  questions  is  directed   toward  the  reason   and 
cause  of  things — the   "why?"     This  form  develops  naturally 
out  of  the  earlier;  for  to  give  the  "what?"   of  a  thing — that  is, 
its  connections— is  to  give  the    "why?" — that  is,  its  mode  of 
production,   its  use  and   purpose;  and   it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  soul's  groping  its  way  backward  to  find  the  origin  of  things. 
The  "why?"  says  Sully  (78,  p.   80)    takes  on   a   more  special 
meaning  when  the  idea  of  purpose  becomes  clear.     And  here 
the  anthropomorphic  attitude  appears;  when  the  child  learns 
that  his  own  actions  are  controlled  by  a  desire  to  get  or  to  avoid 
something,  the  idea  of  the  result  of  an  action  precedes  and  de- 
termines the  action. 

Early  Forms  of  Questions. 

F.,  2%  years.  "What's  that?"  "What's  in  there?"  "Where's  mam- 
ma?" "What's  mamma  doing?"  "What's  the  matter,  mamma?" 
"What's  this  book's  name?"  "What's  that  pencil's  name?"  "Was  it 
raining  in  the  night?"  "Will  it  rain  this  night?"  "Is  that  papa's  old 
hat?"     "Is  the  moon  out  there?" 

M.     "What  is  this  flower?"     "What  is  this  insect?" 
M.,  28  months.     "Where  is  Mima?"     "Where  is  ball?" 
M.,  26  months.    "Can  I  eat  those?"  was  asked  when  he  saw  some  fruit 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  garden.      Where  is  his  first  definite 
interrogative. 

F.,  29  mouths.     While  sitting  upon  the  couch,  she  asked,   "Where 

'  is  the  lady-bug?"     (Having  seen  a  "lady-bug"  upon  the  window  a  week 

previous)  Answer:  "I  suppose  it  has  gone  into  its  hole."     "Where's 

the  man-bug?"     "Where's  the  boy-bug?"     "Where's  the  girl-bug?" 

"Where's  the  stove-bug?" 

M.,  3^  years.     "What  does  frogs  eat,  and  mice,  and  birds,  and  but- 
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terflies?  and  what  does  they  do?  and  what  is  their  names?  What  is  all 
their  house's  names?  what  does  they  call  their  streets  and  places?" 
Since  then  he  has  flooded  us  with  innumerable  questions,  and  mostly 
unanswerable.  "What  holds  the  stars  up?"  "Where  does  the  sun  go 
to?"  Answer:  "God."  "Who  is  God?"  "Will  God  be  along  here 
pretty  soon?" 

F.  "Why  does  it  rain?"  "Why  is  there  summer  and  winter?" 
"Why  is  Flossie's  hair  curly?"     "Why  isn't  it  always  sunshine?" 

M.,  34  months.  The  word  why  appeared  first  in  a  question.  "Why 
go  home?  I  don't  want  to  go  home."  "Why  is  the  wood  cut?"  "Why 
do  you  clean  the  flower  pots?"     "How  is  that  done?" 

F.,  4  years.     "Where  does  all  that  I  eat  go  to?" 

F.,  18  years.  I  remember  as  a  child  asking,  "Why  is  a  table  called 
a  table  and  not  called  cheese?" 

F.,  18  years.  I  was  five  years  old  when  I  went  to  stay  with  a  blind 
uncle  in  the  country.  The  next  morning  after  my  arrival  he  took  me 
to  the  Post  Oflice.  It  was  then  I  began  to  see  things  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. "How  can  you  see  where  to  go?"  "What  made  you  blind?" 
"Why  are  farm  houses  painted  white?"  "What  will  the  dog  do  if  the 
cow  looks  at  it?"    "Why  are  farmer's  fingers  so  fat?" 

M->  3/^  years.  "Who  made  papa  poorly?"  "Is  this  a  poorly  gen- 
tleman?" "No."  "Is  that  a  well  gentleman?"  "Yes."  "Then  who 
made  him  well  ?" 

F.,  4th  )-ear.  L.  saw  a  balloon  (toy)  growing  smaller  from  day  to 
day.  She  said,  "That  balloon  is  growing  smaller.  The  air  is  going 
out."  She  beard  about  the  children's  being  confirmed,  and  asked? 
"Where  are  they  confirmed?  here?  here?"  pointing  to  different  partsof 
her  body,     "Is  the  pastor  confirmed  as  well?" 

F.,  2%  years.  Questions  of  time  relation:  "Is  it  morning  now?" 
"When  is  it  noon?" 

F.  As  a  child,  finding  a  hole  in  my  shoe,  I  asked  my  father  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  "What  made  the  hole?"  He  answered,  "Why,  be- 
cause the  walk  is  hard."  "What  made  it  hard?"  "The  tar."  "What's 
tar?"  "Something  to  make  walks  with."  "What  do  they  make  walks 
with  it  for?"  "For  us  to  walk  on."  "What  do  we  walk  on  them 
for?"  My  father  was  now  getting  impatient,  so  he  told  me  it  was  time 
for  me  to  go  to  bed. 

(2)  Intej'est  in  Rhymes,  Myths  atid  Stones. 

Another  evidence  of  the  activit)'  of  the  child's  mind  is 
seen  in  the  intense  pleasure  derived  from  stories,  rhymes,  or 
melodies  which  are  told  to  it.  Professor  Jegi  (43,  p.  243)  re- 
ports that  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  months  Mother 
Goose  had  been  read  through  and  through  scores  of  times. 
Whenever  the  child  asked  for  a  story,  her  wish  was  granted, 
and  many  of  the  rhymes  and  jingles  could  be  repeated  by  her 
without  mistake.  She  even  repeated  them  with  book  in  hand 
to  other  children.  Mrs.  Hogan  (39,  p.  84)  records  that  during 
the  third  year  her  boy  asked  her  losing  "Moller  Goose — fol-la- 
three-birds."  "I  think,"  says  Mrs.  Hogan,  "I  sang  it  over 
at  least  two  dozen  times.  He  kept  repeating,  'More!'  and 
kept  time  with  his  finger,  sometimes  singing  with  me.  When 
he  wants  me  to  sing,  he  specifies  what  he  wants."  One  hun- 
dred seventy-five  students  sent  returns  based  upon  observation 
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and  reminiscence  in  answer  to  the  question,    "When  are  signs 
of  an  interest  in  Mother  Goose  melodies,  rhymes,  or  fairy  stories 
first  noticed?"     All,  without  an  exception,  report  a  keen  in- 
terest in  children  beginning  during  the  third  year,  and  growing 
in  intensity  with  age.     The  interest,  according  to  these  returns, 
centres  in  Mother  Goose  melodies,  rhymes  and  jingles  in  which 
there  is  movement  and  dramatic  effect  during  the  earlier  years, 
and  passes  into  the  counting-out  rhymes,  fairj^  tales,  and  myths 
which  predominate  during  the  years  from  five  to  nine.     The 
stories  most  preferred   were   Little  Red  Riding   Hood,   Little 
Golden  Hair,  Cinderella,  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  stories  of  Santa  Claus.    That 
there  is  a  real  passion  of  the  soul  for  myths  and  stories  is  fur- 
ther shown  in  children  who  have  been  left  to  themselves  a  great 
deal.     Under  such  conditions,  alone  with  Nature,  they  have 
shown  a  mylh-making  impulse.     Monteith  (56,  p.  208)  has  set 
down  the  record  of  a  child  three  years  of  age  in  his  family, 
which  illustrates  this  passion.      "It  was  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  River,"  says  Mr.  Monteith.  "she  had  no  companions 
of  her  own  age,  and  was  allowed  to  ramble  about  the  grounds 
alone.     She  was  seen  to  create  a  fairy  world  for  herself     An 
old  stump  was   invested   with    an   evil    spirit    named    Sptint, 
another  stump  was  the  sanctuary  of  a  similar  spirit,  Nessman. 
In  a  rock-pine  cone  was  embodied  the  friendly  spirit  Rock-pine. 
At  different  trees  and  clusters  of  shrubs  she  located  the  fairy 
people,  all  known  by  names  of  her  own  creation, — Mrs.  Knick- 
erboc,  Mrs.  Purple,  Mrs.  Chary,  Mrs.  Yellow,  and  her  deceitful 
son    Yelly    Yellow.      These   people    transgressed    the   laws   of 
Nature  with  utmost  license,  and  were  daily   brought  into  dra- 
matic action.     Conversation   was  put  into  their  mouths,  and 
incidents,  situations,  and  conflicts  created  for  them."     Another 
observer  in  Babyhood  states  (11,  p.  320)   that   her  boy  never 
tended  or  caressed  his  doll.     She  was  more  like  a  puppet  than 
a  doll  to  him — simply   a  subject  for  his  imagination  to  work 
upon;  and  his  manner  of  playing  with  her  was  generally  to  leave 
her  alone  and  untouched,  and  simply  talk  about  her.      "Miss 
Rose,"  as  the  doll  was  called,  "has  committed  every  possible 
childish  fault  and  suffered  every  possible  punishment,"  says 
the  mother;   "she  has  steeped  herself  in  crime  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  such  as  murder  and  arson;  she  has  visited  foreign  coun- 
tries; she  has  been  rescued  from  burning  houses;  she  has  mar- 
ried many  times;  she  has  been   in  prison;    she  has  been  an 
actress,  and  even  a  cannibal.     She  lives  in  a  certain  Pigtown- 
ville  where  most  of  her  adventures  occur." 

The  imagination  of  children  has  carried  them  farther  than 
this.  Mr.  John  Fiske  reports  a  boy  four  years  old  who  con- 
ceived the  snowy  clouds  of  noonday  as  white  robes  of  angels 
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huug  up  to  dry;  and  a  girl  who  asked  whether  she  must  take 
a  balloon  and  go  to  the  horizon  and  climb  up  to  the  sky  to 
reach  the  place  where  God  lives.  Another  observer  states  that 
his  boy  three  years  old  wanted  to  climb  to  the  sky,  break  a 
hole  through,  and  sit  in  God's  lap. 

Interest  in  Stories. 

F.,  19  years.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  always  had  a 
great  love  for  story-telling.  When  about  three  years  old,  I  lived  near 
a  large  pine  wood.  It  was  my  great  delight  to  have  my  older  sister 
take  me  into  the  wood,  on  summer  days,  and  tell  me  stories.  She 
always  had  something  new  to  tell  me.  After  once  hearing  them,  I 
could  repeat  them,  and  it  delighted  me  to  think  about  them. 

F.,  20  years.  When  a  little  girl,  I  could  sit  and  listen  for  hours  to 
the  stories  mamma  told  me  every  evening.  Sometimes  it  was  a  nursery 
rhyme,  sometimes  a  story  of  the  Christ  Child.  It  was  a  severe  pun- 
ishment to  have  her  refuse  to  tell  it  when  I  had  been  naughty  during 
the  day. 

F.,  20  years.  When  a  little  child  I  was  very  imaginative,  but  did 
not  use  my  imagination  to  any  great  extent  in  story-telling.  I  used  it 
to  protect  myself  from  some  punishment  or  trouble. 

F.,  18  years.  When  I  heard  the  siory  oi  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,! 
thought  it  was  a  beautiful  story.  I  thought  the  giants  as  big  as  trees, 
and  believed  that  they  still  lived  in  forests. 

F.,  21  years.  One  Christmas  I  received  a  large  doll.  The  same  day 
my  playmate  showed  me  her  doll.  I  said,  "Oh!  my  doll  is  five  times 
larger."  The  truth  of  it  was  that  my  doll  was  but  a  very  little  larger, 
only  it  seemed  larger. 

F.,  19  years.  When  a  child,  I  saw  a  small  grass  snake.  I  ran  into 
the  house  and  said  that  there  was  a  snake  as  big  as  a  broom. 

F.,  20  years.  When  small  I  helped  my  brother  kill  a  baby  snake. 
I  told  that  we  had  killed  a  great  big  striped  adder.  I  did  not  feel  as 
though  I  was  lying.     It  did  seem  large  to  me. 

F.  At  five,  Mother  Goose  was  my  delight.  Its  ridiculousness  and 
its  jingle  strongly  appealed  to  me.  There  is  nothing  little  to  a  child. 
My  great  troubles  could  not  easily  be  pitied  or  kissed  away;  but  give 
me  Mother  Goose's  cheery  logic,  and  I  could  send  them  off  myself  in 
womanly  fashion. 

F.  When  a  little  girl,  I  had  but  few  companions.  This,  however, 
was  of  little  consequence,  as  I  had  a  group  of  five  or  six  imaginary 
playmates.  These  were  very  distinct  individuals  with  names,  as  Vio- 
let and  Kate,  and  with  decided  personal  characteristics.  We  played 
all  sorts  of  games  and  roamed  all  over  the  grounds  together.  I  never 
thought  of  telling  any  one  about  them;  they  seemed  a  part  of  my  own 
individual  world  which  I  could  not  transfer  to  others  understand- 
ingly. 

F.  The  most  vivid  memory  of  anything  as  a  child  is  of  a  continu- 
ous story.  When  the  shades  were  partly  drawn,  my  friend  and  I 
would  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  tell  our  story.  We  took  turns,  trying 
to  divide  the  time  equally,  and  then  each  one  tried  to  out-rival  the 
other  by  prophecies  of  the  beautiful  things  that  were  going  to  be  ours 
when  we  grew  up  to  be  princesses. 

(3)     Interest  in  Words. 

Again  the  language  interest  may  be  seen  during  this  period 
by  the  interest  in  new  words — a  continuation  of  the  imitative 
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sound  impulse  of  the  earlier  period.  As  Miss  Williams  (85, 
p.  274),  Mr.  Conradi  (18,  p.  359),  and  others  have  shown, 
children  delight  to  use  new  words,  and  words  of  peculiar 
sounds.  "  Whenever  at  six  or  seven,"  says  Miss  Williams, 
"my  niece,  Helen,  heard  a  word  that  attracted  her  attention, 
she  used  to  sa}'  it  softly  to  herself  many  times.  Thus,  after 
practicing  the  word  diarrhcea,  I  heard  her  sa}'  to  one  of  her 
dolls:  "Come  here,  Diarrhoea,  my  dear."  On  another  occa- 
sion, she  told  me  that  her  dolls  had  two  gods.  Diphtheria  and 
Diarrhcea.  Sometimes  she  would  pour  forth  a  steady  stream  of 
words,  for  the  most  part  nonsense,  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more. 
This  charm  was  due  to  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the 
sound  and  the  act  of  speaking.  Such  words  as  Sheherezade, 
Badrul,  Boudoin,  Marie  Antoinette,  Adelaide,  appeared  to  give 
her  special  pleasure. ' '  The  same  fact  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Stumpf  s  boy  aged  five  years  (77,  p.  419).  He  had 
received  a  set  of  lettered  blocks  containing  both  small  and  cap- 
itals in  both  German  and  Knglish  script.  He  arranged  these 
into  families,  giving  to  each  a  family  name.  Thus,  Z,  B,  and 
g  were  called  "Turn-family"  (Dreh-F);p,  "Tail-familv;"  M, 
"Nice-family"  (SchonF);H,  "Stork-family;"  etc.  He  had 
about  thirty  different  families  which  he  retained  for  three 
months,  when  the  passion  was  diverted.  Soon  after,  the  child 
became  interested  in  counting,  and  numbers,  even  the  addition, 
subtraction  and  multiplication  of  numbers  became  of  such  ab- 
sorbing interest  that  he  made  simple  problems  involving  these 
operations,  and  solved  them  correctly.  Another  form  of  the 
interest  in  symbol  forms  is  reported  by  Margaret  C.  Whiting; 
when  about  eight  years  old,  she  began  to  think  the  numerals 
as  individuals  and  not  as  abstract  symbols.  /,  2,  and  j 
were  children.  ^  was  a  woman,  etc.  Dr.  Krohn,  Galton, 
President  Hall,  President  Jordan  (44,  p.  36)  and  Miss  Calkins 
(10,  p.  439)  have  reported  many  cases  of  color  association  with 
letters,  words,  and  sounds  with  names  of  persons,  months  of 
the  year,  and  days  of  the  week.  After  consulting  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students.  Miss  Calkins  concludes  that  "it  is  at 
least  certain,  as  the  table  shows,  that  almost  all  color  associa- 
tions and  forms  date  back  to  childhood. ' ' 

Another  illustration,  which  shows  the  peculiar  form  that  the 
interest  in  words  may  take,  is  reported  by  Fannie  E.  Wolf  (89, 
p.  141)  in  the  case  of  a  seven  year  old  boy  who  had  written  a 
dictionary  containing  two  hundred  and  fifteen  words.  The 
boy  had  .spent  two  j'ears  in  a  kindergarten,  but  had  had  no 
suggestion.  The  idea,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  the  work,  was  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  when  completed  it  was  submitted  to  his 
parents.  Of  the  215  words  contained  in  the  dictionary,  42% 
are  nouns,  30%  are  verbs,  10%  are  adjectives,  4%  are  prepo- 
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sitions,  and  the  remaining  6%  is  distributed  among  conjunc- 
tions, articles,  participles,  and  one  abbreviation,/'//.  The  defi- 
nitions are  invariably  given  in  the  form  of  sentences,  usually 
including  the  word  defined,  and  expressive  of  some  action  or 
use  of  the  thing.  The  dictionary  is  also  abundantly  illustrated 
where  an  illustration  will  serve  to  convey  the  image. 

Aunt — is  a  little  insect  that  is  black,  creeps  around  in  sand. 

Bell — is  something  that  if  you  shake  it  rings. 

Basket — is  to  so  or  for  papers. 

City — is  a  place  like  New  York. 

Circle — is  a  round  thing  like  this  (illustration). 

Drum — is  like  this  picture  to  hit  with  sticks. 

Fuss — is  if  you  have  a  quarrel  with  anybody. 

Kind — is  if  you  give  things  away,  then  you  are  kind. 

In — is  if  you  put  egg  in  a  box. 

Vain — is  if  you  are  always  look  in  the  glass. 

Old — is  not  new. 

Saw — is  if  you  see  something  after  you  saw  it. 

Interest  in  Words. 

F.,  7  years.  Asked  questions:  "Which  do  you  like  best,  Rowena  or 
Revena,  Gladys  or  Evelyn?"  When  answered  that  Evelyn  was  a  little 
the  prettier,  she  said  "I  think  so,  too,  because  it  sounds  like  Agrael 
playing  upon  the  harp." 

M.,  6  years.  He  arranged  lettered  blocks  into  families  with  family 
names:  S,  B,  ^  was  called  "turn-family"  (Dreh-F);  />,  "Tail-family" 
(Schwanz-F);  M,  "Nice-family"  (Schon-F);  N,  "Noisy-family" 
(Sans-F);  F,  "Standin-familv"  (Stehdrin-F);  D,  "Einbauch-F;"  H, 
"Zweibauch-F;"  H,  "Stork-family,"  etc. 

When  about  seven,  I  delighted  in  new  words,  not  so  much  in  using 
them  as  in  saying  them  over  to  myself. 

Jordan.  There  are  certain  powers  possessed  by  childhood,  which 
grow  weak  or  disappear  with  advancing  age  or  wisdom.  One  of  these 
is  the  ability  to  recognize  shades  of  color  in  ideas  or  objects  which  can 
have  no  color  at  all.  In  my  childhood,  I  always  associated  the  idea  of 
color  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  letter  J^  always  called  up 
the  idea  of  greenness.  6"  was  yellow;  A,  scarlet;  V,  D,  V,  K,  W,  M, 
P,  were  blue;  O,  C,  white;  /,  blue-black;  3f  and  P,  lead  color;  and  Q 
was  almost  colorless. 

Dr.  Karsten  recognized  the  colors  in  the  various  vowel  sounds. 

(4)     La7iguage  Expression  afid  Form. 

If  we  turn  to  the  side  of  expression,  this  period  is  essentially 
a  stage  of  spontaneous  play  upon  sounds  of  words,  combinations 
of  words,  rhymes,  jingles;  the  sentences  are  often  incomplete 
and  incoherent,  very  direct,  often  omitting  the  parts  which  do 
not  suggest  concrete  images.  There  is  an  incessant  flow  of 
words  and  gestures.  Mrs.  Trettien  set  down  on  February  3rd, 
1904,  every  word  spoken  by  H.,  aged  two  and  one-half  years, 
during  the  period  of  one  hour.  The  child  was  busy  at  play 
about  the  house  with  dolls  and  other  playthings.  During  this 
hour  which  was  a  typical  hour  of  the  day,  2:45  to  3:45  p.  m., 
she  used  1,068  words  in  217  different  sentences  or  exclamations, 
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involving  180  different  subjects.  Of  this  number,  49  were 
questions.  Some  of  the  sentences  were  repeated  in  rapid  suc- 
cession six  times. 

Mr.  Gale  (25,  p.  102)  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  who  on  the 
i82d  day  of  his  third  year  used  a  total  number  of  9,290  words, 
and  479  different  words,  and  another  boy  who  on  his  second 
birthday  spoke  805  different  words  and  a  total  number  of  10,507 
words.  In  the  number  of  repetitions  of  a  single  word,  Mr.  Gale 
found  that  one  boy  used  his  own  name,  "Sammy,"  1,057  times 
on  one  day  during  his  third  year  (as  subject,  object,  and  pos- 
sessive, and  in  place  of  personal  pronouns);  and  also  the  case 
of  a  girl  who  used  her  favorite  "little"  660  times,  "that,"  609 
times,  and  the  aggressive  ego  words,  "I,"  "me,"  and  "my," 
970  times  in  one  day.  Mr.  Sanford  Bell  (3)  also  counted  the 
words  used  by  his  two  children,  aged  4^  years  and  3J^  years, 
respectively.  The  older  used  14,996  words;  while  the  younger 
used  15,230  words  in  one  day.  He  also  found  that  the  rate  of 
speech  was  accelerated  at  times,  and  retarded  at  others,  like 
the  general  activity  of  children.  While  these  results  are  still 
very  unsatisfactory,  yet,  they  do,  in  a  measure,  mark  the 
amount  of  energy  which  the  child  puts  into  his  language 
practice. 

It  may  be  well  for  kindergarteners  to  consider  this  enormous 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  not  enforce  silence  and 
suppression  to  a  point  of  cau.sing  arrested  development. 

The  child's  drawings  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  expression. 
To  the  child,  drawing  is  a  language  which  follows  the  line  of 
its  spontaneous  impulse  and  expresses  the  child's  thoughts  re- 
gardless of  the  way  the  physical  copy  appears  to  the  eye.  A 
few  simple  lines  are  sufiScient  to  represent  a  man  or  other  crea- 
ture. Often  there  is  undue  emphasis  placed  upon  some  minor 
detail,  which  momentarily  catches  the  fancy,  distorting  the 
representation.  Another  feature  which  invariably  appears 
during  this  period  is  the  faithful  delineation  of  more  than  is 
visible  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  legs  of  the  traditional  man 
are  displayed  through  the  nether  garments,  and  if  astride  a 
horse,  the  body  of  a  horse  does  not  obscure  the  view  of  the 
farther  limb. 

The  child's  spontaneous  flow  of  language  is  usually  very  free 
and  easy  when  accompanied  by  dramatization  during  this  period. 
Its  story  fabrication  knows  no  license;  thus.  Sully  (78)  men- 
tions a  boy  three  and  one-half  years  of  age  who  began  the  de- 
scription of  a  dog  by  laying  on  a  miscellaneous  pile  of  color- 
adjectives,  blue,  red,  green,  black,  white,  and-so-forth.  "With 
a  similar  disregard  for  verisimilitude  and  concentration  of  the 
aim  of  strong  effect,  he  would  pile  up  the  agony  in  a  story, 
relating,    for    example,    how   the    dog    had    killed   a   rabbit 
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("bunny"),  had  his  head  bitten  off,  was  then  drowned,  and  so 
on,  through  a  whole  Iliad  of  canine  calamity."  The  form  of 
expression  is,  however,  direct,  definite,  using  short  and  simple 
or  loosely  connected  sentences,  which  emphasize  the  mountain 
peaks  of  thought,  with  the  lesser  important  words  entirely 
dropped  out,  nor  does  the  child  miss  these  words,  as  Professor 
James  has  shown.  But  when  listening  to  a  repeated  story,  the 
child's  exacting  memory  demands  full,  unvarying  details.  The 
reality  of  the  story  does  not  as  a  matter  of  common  observation 
admit  of  even  the  slightest  change,  and  a  single  repetition  of  a 
verse  of  several  lines  is  remembered  without  difficulty. 

H.,  2>^  years.  Remembered  the  subjects  of  ten  different  pictures  by 
a  single  study  of  them. 

The  spontaneity  may  also  be  measured  by  a  somewhat  fixed 
cadence  which  suggests  that  expression  is  not  merely  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sense  impressions,  but  also  in  response  of  some- 
thing akin  to  a  deeper  poetic  feeling. 

F.,  2^  years.     Repeats  prayer, — 

"  Now  lay  me  dow«  t'heap  (sleep), 
I  pay  ye  Lod — hoi  (soul)  1'  keep, 
I  should  die,  fore  I  wake, 
Paj'  ye  Lod  my  hoi  la  take." 
F-,  3%  years.     Repeats  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  as  follows: 
"Are  flowers.     Red   Riding   Hood   picks.     Basket  in  kitchen,  meat, 
wine.     Basket  carry.     Can  Wolf  come?     Wolf  is  coming.     Wolf  runs 
Grandmother.     Wolf  comes  into  room.      Wolf  whip.     When  wolf  is 
dead." 

F.,  4^/i  years. 

"  The  beautiful  trees  are  here. 
And  Christmas  is  everywhere. 
And  the  birthday  will  come  again. 
Father,  mother,  and  baby  saucepan." 

In  this  rhyme  there  first  appears  a  deeper  emotional  tone 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  child's  life  is  in  rapport  with  na- 
ture; but  the  lines  close  with  a  nonsense  jingle.     The  same 
child  when  looking  out  into  a  garden  of  calla  lilies  in  th 
morning  sang: 

"  The  lilies  and  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  shining. 
And  the  leaves  are  falling  down, 
And  the  wind  is  blowing,  O,  so  hard. 
The  flowers  love  the  dew, 
The  flowers  love  the  wet. 
All  the  pepper  flowers  are  blowing  hard, 
And  the  lilies  are  blowing  hard. 
And  the  dew  is  wet." 

On  a  rainy  morning  the  same  child  sang: 

"  All  the  trees  are  shining, 
And  the  morning  is  sitting  on  the  sky. 
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And  the  dew  is  coming,  is  coming, 
And  the  rain  is  falling 
Where  the  sun  is  gone." 

Boy,  7  years.     A  poem  to  his  teacher. 

"  The  donkey,  the  donkey, 
He  put  on  a  white  cap. 
The  donkey,  the  donkey. 
He  put  on  a  white  cuff. 
The  dog,  the  dog, 
He  danced  a  jig, 
The  cat,  the  cat. 
She  caught  a  bird." 

As  the  child  grows  older,  its  ideals  change;  its  play  becomes 
more  socialized,  and  the  language  interest  changes  as  well. 
The  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose,  of  jingles,  of  Nature  myths  pass 
on  to  the  counting-out  rhymes  so  common  among  children. 
Mr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  (5,  p.  31)  has  collected  nearly  nine 
hundred  examples  in  use  among  modern  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  races.  Of  the  rhyme  beginning,  One-ery,  two-ery, 
ickery,  Ann,  he  has  found  thirty  variants.  Mr.  Bolton  says, 
"the  customs  connected  with  the  counting-out,  as  reported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  the  rhymes  themselves, 
have  many  features  which  are  strikingly  similar.  The  dog- 
gerels are  similar  in  their  rhythm,  in  the  rise  of  numerals,  in 
the  admixture  of  gibberish  with  words  of  known  meaning,  and 
in  the  application  to  the  custom  of  counting-out."  The  im- 
portant element  in  these  rhymes  which  appeals  to  children  is 
the  dramatic,  a  combined  effect  of  voice  and  muscular  expres- 
sion. 

Special  Favorite  Rhymes  of  Different  Nations. 

Atnerican.  Scottish. 

Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo,  Eatum,  peatum,  penny  pie, 

Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe,  Babyloni,  stickura,  stie. 

If  he  hollars,  let  him  go.  Stand  you  out  thereby. 
Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo. 

German.  French. 

Ene,  bene,  dunke,  fuuke,  Un,  deux,  Irois, 

Rabe,  schnabe,  dippi,  dappi,  Tu  ne  les  pas, 

Kase,  knappe,  Quatre,  cinq,  six, 

Ulle  bulle  ros.  Va  t'en  d'ici. 

lb  ab  aus, 
Du  liegst  draus. 

Even  the  more  serious  poems  which  children  choose  at  this 
age  are  those  in  which  the  rhythm  and  life  are  especially  promi- 
nent, as  Dr.  Wissler  (86,  p.  523)  has  shown,  children  caring 
less  for  sentiment  and  thought.  The  following  little  rhyme  is 
a  favorite: 

"Two  little  kittens  one  stormy  night. 
Began  to  quarrel  and  then  to  fight." 


J 
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When  we  turn  to  a  further  analysis  of  the  material  thus  far 
presented  upon  this  period,  we  find  that  the  development  of  the 
language  interest  rests  upon  and  can  be  traced  in  the  growth 
of  the  personality.  With  the  development  of  memory,  atten- 
tion, and  will,  the  naming  impulse  gathers  up  those  various 
elements  and  experiences,  more  or  less  consciously,  which  con- 
stitute the  "empirical  I"  with  its  individual  stream  of  interests. 
The  mind  in  its  rapid  growth  entirely  naive,  unfettered  by 
convention  and  tradition,  seizes  upon  the  sense-experience 
and  appropriates  it.  Childhood  is  the  age  of  fancy,  dreaming, 
and  make-believe.  It  pushes  out  into  the  unknown,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  questions  and  longings  and  builds  about  its 
meagre  stock  of  knowledge  a  halo  of  splendor.  In  all  this,  we 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  child's  anthropomorphic  way  of  look- 
ing upon  the  world.  Things  animate  and  inanimate  are  pos- 
sessed of  life  similar  to  its  own.  Nature  becomes  a  great  drama 
whose  actors  are  as  real  as  life  itself 

Personification  and  Dramatization. 

M.,  20  months.  Conceived  a  special  fondness  for  the  letter  IF,  ad- 
dressing it  thus:   "  Dear  little  boy,  JV." 

M.,  4  years.  While  tracing  letter  L  happened  to  slip,  changing  to 
form  an  acute  angle,  thus  V.  He  instantly  saw  the  resemblance  to 
the  sedentary  form,  and  said,  "  Oh,  he's  setting  down !  " 

F.,  2X  years.  H.  impersonated  a  little  baby's  manner  of  walking, 
— "This  is  the  way  baby  Ruth  walks."  At  the  same  time  she  walked 
about  clumsily,  swaying  from  side  to  side.  She  constantly  speaks  of 
herself  as  a  little  bab}',  and  often  creeps  on  her  hands  and  knees. 

'B.,  lyi  years.  She  called  a  sheep  Mania-ba,  and  a  lamb  a  Ilda-ba, 
having  called  her  smaller  brother  Ilda. 

F.,  4th  year.  She  talks  much  of  God.  Says,  "I  am  the  dear  Lord." 
Shakes  the  curtain  and  says,  "The  dear  Lord  lets  it  rain." 

M.,  2  years.  When  caught  red-handed  in  mischief,  he  would,  when 
scolded,  unhesitatingly  name  some  one  else  as  the  culprit. 

M.,  3>4  years.  His  father  told  him  if  it  rained  he  would  not  be  able 
to  go  to  the  circus,  for  nobody  could  drive  away  the  rain.  The  child 
instantly  replied,  "The  Rainer  can."  When  asked  who  this  wonder- 
ful person  was,  he  replied,  "A  man  who  lives  in  the  forest,  my  forest, 
and  has  to  drive  the  rain  away." 

M.,  3rd  year.  The  child  got  hold  of  some  cabbage  stalks  and 
amused  himself  with  making  them  represent  different  persons  visiting 
each  other. 

F.,  3>^  years.  Covers  her  face  with  a  veil  and  says,  "Papa,  where 
is  Lucia?      I  am  not  here,  I  am  in  Anenau  (Argenau)." 

Reported  by  Miss  Calkins :  Letter  T  is  generally  an  ungenerous 
creature.  W  \?,  a  soulless  sort  of  thing.  4  is  honest,  but  mathemati- 
cally angular  and  ungraceful,  j  is  untrustworthy,  fairly  good-look- 
ing in  personal  appearance.  9  is  dark,  a  gentleman,  tall  and  graceful, 
a  friend  of  L.  //seems  like  a  maiden  aunt,  sister  to  M.  A  is  odd  and 
stands  by  himself,  an  eccentric  middle  aged  man. 

An  imaginary /(sAw  is  held  responsible  for  everything  objectionable 
in  the  house. 

F.,  6  years.  I  once  happened  to  overhear  a  little  girl  of  six  talking 
to  herself  about  numbers  in  this  wise :  "  Two  is  a  dark  number;  forty 
is  a  white  number. 
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(5)     Summary  and  Deductions. 

There  is  no  problem  in  the  development  of  the  language  in- 
terest which  has  provoked  more  discussion  than  this  one  of  the 
myth-making  impulse  in  which  the  imagination,  in  its  para- 
bles, fables,  allegories,  fiction,  and  play,  takes  such  unlicensed 
liberties,  even  to  gross  exaggerations  and  positive  prevarica- 
tions. One  parent  asks,  "How  far  is  it  advisable  to  encourage 
an  imaginative  child  ?  If  encouraged  in  these  things,  will  it 
not  be  a  fruitful  source  of  telling  things  that  are  not  true  as  he 
grows  older?"  Another  says,  "I  never  allow  my  child  to  hear 
or  tell  anything  but  that  which  is  true."  To  see  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  myth-making  impulse,  let  us  take  a  broader 
view.  "The  yearning  to  know,"  says  Major  Powell  (64,  p. 
19),  "is  universal."  "In  savagery,  in  barbarism,  and  in  civili- 
zation alike,  the  mind  of  man  has  sought  an  explanation  of 
the  changes  in  nature.  'How'  and  'why'  are  the  questions 
asked  about  these  things.  They  are  questions  springing  from 
the  deepest  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  movements  of 
heavenly  bodies,  the  changes  of  seasons,  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  the  powers  of  the  air,  the  majestic  mountains,  the 
ever  flowing  rivers,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  gliding  of  serpents, 
the  forms  of  storm-carved  rocks,  the  growth  of  trees,  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  and  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  man's  weal  and  woe  are  involved.  A 
cold  wave  sweeps  from  the  north  and  rivers  and  lakes  are  fro- 
zen, forests  are  buried  under  the  snow,  and  the  fierce  wind 
almost  congeals  the  life  fluid  of  man  himself.  At  another 
time,  the  heavens  are  brass,  the  clouds  come  and  go  with 
mockery  of  unfulfilled  promises  of  rain,  the  fierce  mid-summer 
sun  pours  its  beams  upon  the  sands,  and  blasts  heated  in  the 
furnace  of  the  desert  sear  the  vegetation;  the  luscious  fruits 
shrivel  before  the  eyes  of  famishing  men!"  According  to 
Major  Powell,  there  are  two  grand  periods  of  human  philoso- 
phy, the  mythical  and  the  scientific.  In  the  first,  all  phe- 
nomena are  explained  by  analogies  derived  from  subjective 
human  experiences;  in  the  latter,  phenomena  are  explained  as 
orderly  successions  of  events.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  imma- 
turer  mind,  the  objective  world  is  an  extension  of  the  subjec- 
tive without  a  line  of  demarkation;  the  outer  world  is  classified 
by  their  analogies  with  the  subjective.  Primitive  man  meas- 
ures distance  by  his  own  pace,  time  by  his  own  sleep.  Noises 
are  voices,  powers  are  hands,  movements  are  made  afoot.  All 
nature  is  personified.  Hartland  (36)  has  summed  up  the  psy- 
chology of  myth-making  as  resting  upon,  —  (i)  limitations  of 
the  individual's  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
he  sees  occurring  about  him,  (2)  the  mental  attitude   (curi- 
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osity)  which  these  mysteries  of  life  produce  in  the  mind,  and 
(3)  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  terms  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness. The  subject  says  Wundt,  not  only  sees  his  own  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  and  voluntary  movements  reproduced  in  the 
objects,  but  even  his  momentary  affective  state  is  in  each  case 
especially  influential  in  determining  his  views  of  the  phenom- 
ena perceived,  and  in  arousing  ideas  of  the  relations  to  his 
own  existence. 

Every  pp'imitive  race  has  its  sagas,  ballads,  legends,  popular 
rhymes,  folk-lore,  myth,  fairy-tales,  or  stories  of  its  heroes, 
which,  according  to  the  German  mythologist,  Kuhn,  began  to 
be  framed  the  moment  the  people  consciously  recognized  the 
existence  of  such  unseen  agencies.  They  were  founded  on 
visions,  dreams,  and  those  vague  mental  states  which  fill  tip  so 
large  a  part  of  savage  life.  They  were  told  by  professional 
story-tellers  to  entertain  and  instruct  a  listening  group,  sitting 
about  the  fires;  or  by  the  older  men,  lying  and  bragging,  after 
the  manner  of  story-tellers,  recounting  their  feats  in  war  or 
the  chase. 

Story-telling  among  civilized  people  is  almost  a  lost  art. 
From  the  returns  there  came  a  response  which  testified  to  the 
fact  that  children  enjoy  listening  to  stories  in  the  quiet  evening 
hour,  and  in  many  cases  enjoj^  repeating  the  stories  to  them- 
selves, their  fairy  companions,  and  even  to  adults.  This  is  a 
typical  response  from  a  parent:  "  I  have  practised  a  while  on 
the  idea  of  story-telling  for  the  entertainment  of  the  never  end- 
ing source  of  amusement  of  the  little  folks,  and  am  convinced 
that  'it  pays.'  I  am  onlj'  troubled  by  a  lack  of  native  genius, 
and  must  fall  back  on  books  which  always  disappoint  the  list- 
ener."  To  the  savage  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  call  upon 
the  sun  to  behold  some  heroic  deed  which  he  has  committed, 
nor  is  it  to  the  child  who  looks  out  at  the  moon  and  says, 
"  Moon  hides  her  face  behind  the  clouds;  "  or  "  Rain,  rain,  go 
away,  come  again  some  other  day."  One  observer  says, 
"  When  I  was  a  child  and  heard  thunder,  I  thought  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  man  behind  the  clouds."  To  the  child  as  to  the 
primitive  man,  this  fairy-land  is  very  human  in  its  conception 
and  organization.  Its  inhabitants  live  much  as  human  beings 
do.  They  eat  and  drink,  they  love  and  hate,  they  are  grateful 
for  benefits  received,  and  reward  a  kindness.  But  they  do  not 
forget  to  avenge  a  wrong  or  an  offence.  This  fairy-land  is 
more  than  human,  since  its  inhabitants  are  neither  bounded  by 
time  nor  space.  They  possess  unbounded  magical  power  and 
heroic  qualities  which  far  excel  human  attributes.  Nor  are 
civilized  people  so  far  removed  from  this  spirit  of  animism. 
Civilized  man  still  kicks  the  stone  which  bruised  his  foot,  and 
our  poetry  abounds  with  it,  and  has  so  far  kept  it  alive  in 
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appropriate  metaphors  and  similes.  We  can,  then,  in  the  realm 
of  the  mythical  and  make-believe,  see  something  of  the  longing 
of  the  soul  of  childhood  and  primitive  folk  as  it  tries  to  seize 
upon  and  understand  the  world  of  sense.  The  dominant  activ- 
ity (imagination)  during  this  period,  as  Ribot  says,  is  not 
adulterated  by  the  intrusion  and  the  tyranny  of  the  rational 
elements.  We  have  probably  not  yet  begun  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  period  in  the  development  of  the  language 
interest.  For  it  is  here  that  the  attributes  of  things  coagulate 
and  float  off  in  the  mental  nebula  and  become  attached  to 
some  purely  mythical  being,  to  a  Santa  Claus,  a  doll,  a  pet,  or 
what  not,  with  all  the  eccentricities  and  peculiarities,  without 
reference  to  time  or  space,  which  is,  however,  simple  and  lies 
within  the  child's  mental  grasp.  As  the  child's  personality 
grows  to  take  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  community,  the 
ideal  must  climb  steadily  by  transferring  and  extending  these 
attributes  from  the  imaginary  character,  from  Santa  Claus,  dolls, 
pets,  etc.,  to  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  mates  of  the 
school  and  community.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  some  of  the 
training  which  children  are  receiving  to-day  is  not  in  harmony 
with  child  development,  since  many  intelligent  parents  look 
upon  the  stories  of  Santa  Claus  and  child-mythology  with  sus- 
picion, because  ' '  they  are  not  true. ' '  One  conscientious  mother 
writes,  "  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  my  children  have  a 
desire  for  the  blood-thirsty  stories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
Little  Red  Ridiyig  Hood,  and  similar  blood-thirsty  stories,  when 
the  sight  of  the  real  article,  blood,  sets  most  of  them  to  quiver- 
ing. "  "I  believe, ' '  she  continues,  ' '  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
and  similar  stories  should  be  as  carefully  kept  from  the  little 
children  as  the  cheap  dime  novel  is  kept  from  the  growing  boy 
until  the  desire  for  good,  wholesome  stories  is  formed."  An 
observer  reports,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  used  my  story-telling 
to  protect  myself  from  some  punishment  or  trouble. ' '  In  answer 
to  some  of  these  diflSculties,  we  can  but  refer  to  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  growth  which  appears  in  all  life,  the  law  of  adjust- 
ment as  set  forth  by  Paola  Lombroso  (48,  p.  379):  "  The  law 
of  the  economy  of  effort  subordinated  by  that  of  the  protection 
of  the  ego  (moi),"  says  Lombroso,  "is  the  great  law  of  the 
psychological  life  of  the  infant. ' '  This  law  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  the  development  of  language.  In  general,  the  sensory 
development  precedes  the  motor.  The  infant,  we  saw,  had 
definite  ideas  sometime  before  it  could  express  those  ideas  by 
means  of  vocal  language.  It  could  recognize  the  source  of  its 
food  and  members  of  the  family  before  it  could  call  them  by 
name.  So  the  child  may  build,  indeed  must  build,  out  of  its 
sense-experience  many  "air  castles  "  before  it  can  give  a  crude 
description  of  a  single  one,  whether  by  voice  or  gesture.     The 
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motor  development  in  language  experience  is  so  slow  and  slug- 
gish that  it  holds  in  check,  for  want  of  ability  to  express,  ex- 
cursions of  the  mind,  until  experience  with  life  itself  causes  it 
to  discriminate  between  the  real  and  the  fictitious.  The  real 
danger  appears  to  come  from  the  other  direction ;  namely,  in- 
sufl&cient  and  unsuitable  language  material  which  lies  within 
the  range  of  its  experience  out  of  which  the  mind  can  build 
large  and  varied  speech  co-ordinations.  For,  if  myth  and  folk- 
lore are  withheld  during  the  early  years,  and  reading,  which  is 
slower  still  than  speech,  is  forced  upon  the  child  at  five  or  six, 
and  a  year  later  writing,  which  is  still  a  more  cumbersome 
mode  of  expression,  we  may  appreciate  something  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  slower  forms  of  expression  in  retarding  the  growth 
of  thought  and  language  powers,  thus  causing  arrested 'devel- 
opment. If  to  this  we  add  the  criticism  which  has  been 
expressed  by  Dr.  Harris,  that  the  child  is  drilled  in  such  com- 
binations as,  "A  fat  cat  sat  on  a  mat.  He  had  a  rat,  etc.," 
until  it  loses  its  sense  of  euphony,  and  acquires  a  habit  of  mak- 
ing English  sentences  with  villainous  cacophonies.  "  Here," 
says  Dr.  Harris,  "  is  produced  a  fixed  habit,  an  arrested  devel- 
opment of  the  culture  of  the  ear  for  pleasant  sounding  speech." 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  primary  cause  of  bad  English:  First, 
in  causing  an  arrest  of  the  mind  action  itself  by  chilling  the 
mental  tendrils  (curiosity  and  questions)  by  an  unsympathetic 
attitude  toward  its  early  cravings,  by  giving  material  which 
does  not  appeal  to  the  interest;  and  second,  by  forcing  upon 
the  mind  prematurely  the  slower  forms  of  expression, — reading 
and  writing. 

The  positive  suggestions,  as  drawn  from  the  facts  of  this  study, 
looking  toward  the  proper  training,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

1.  Place  the  child  in  a  rich  language  environment,  and  let 
it  come  in  co7itact  with  natiire. 

2.  The  parent  or  teacher  should  keep  in  a  sympathetic  re- 
lation with  the  child  by  answering  its  questions  conscientiously, 
thus  encouraging  it  in  its  longings  to  understand  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  lives, 

3.  Since  the  child's  mind  has  limited  experience  with  the 
objective  world,  and  lives  largely  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  such 
selections  of  myth  and  folk-lore  should  be  told  to  it  as  lie  within 
its  power  of  appreciation  as  to  its  rhythmic,  imaginary,  and 
dramatic  qualities. 

4.  The  child  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  relate 
its  own  stories  and  facts  of  its  own  experience  in  its  own  way. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  report  facts  differently  than  they  ap- 
pear from  the  adult  point  of  view,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
to  the  child  these  things  appear  larger  and  colored  by  its  own 
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pre-perceptions.  The  natural  method  of  correcting  these  im- 
aginary differences  is  to  send  the  child  back  to  nature  to  verify 
its  observations. 

5.  Since  the  auditory  memory  is  especially  strong,  and  there 
is  an  interest  in  new  words,  this  is  the  period  to  begin  to  learn 
literary  gems  and  the  time  to  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  tongue. 

6.  Due  to  the  development  of  the  vocal  organs,  this  is  the 
time  for  rote  singing  of  the  folk-songs. 

7.  Since  this  is  the  period  of  spontaneous  play,  the  best 
method  to  pursue  is,  again,  "  to  let  the  child  alone  in  a  rich 
language  and  natural  environment,  and  set  it  a  good  example." 

2.     The  Pre- adolescent  Period. 

The  period  from  seven  to  eleven  or  twelve  has  generally  been 
recognized  as  a  period  of  re- adjustment,. an  intermediary  stage 
of  life  between  the  stages  of  greatest  physical  growth  and  func- 
tional maturity.  It  is  introduced  by  a  period  of  physical  dis- 
turbances, as  teething,  changes  in  the  vascular  system,  etc., 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  vitality,  after  which  growth  is  uni- 
formly less  rapid.  The  senses  are  alert;  muscular  and  mental 
co-ordinations  are  advancing  rapidly;  verbal  memory  is  at  its 
best;  and  the  imagination,  having  been  tamed  down  by  experi- 
ence, is  less  wild  and  fanciful.  As  shown  by  the  studies  upon 
play,  interests,  and  ideals,  this  is  a  transition  period  from  the 
narrower  personal  to  the  broader  social  self,  the  plays  pass 
from  the  individual  to  the  organized  group  games;  the  ideal  is 
extended  from  the  personal  acquaintance  to  some  historical, 
literary,  or  national  character. 

The  development  of  the  language  interest  is  equally  charac- 
teristic. The  childish  interest  in  myths  and  fairy-tales  is  now 
passing  to  the  stories  of  life,  the  narratives.  Wissler  (86 J, 
Miss  Clara  Vostrovsky  (83),  Barnes  (2)  and  others  have 
found  that  stories,  involving  the  stories  of  daily  life  and  animals 
in  action,  are  much  preferred  during  this  period.  ' '  In  the  child's 
story,"  says  Miss  Vostrovsky,  "no  sentiment  is  expressed; 
nor  are  its  own  feelings  referred  to.  There  is  little  of  the  aes- 
thetic, no  description  of  person  or  dress,  and  not  general  but 
definite  names  are  used  by  it.  To  the  child,  certain  facts  or 
conditions  produce  certain  inevitable  reactions,  and  to  mention 
these  reactions  seems  to  it  an  utter  waste  of  words."  In  the 
child's  thought  and  composition,  there  is  a  straightforward 
narrative,  which  is  packed  full  of  vigor  and  of  the  ' '  strenuous ' ' 
in  life. 

During  the  period  of  childhood,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  study 
of  the  rhyming  instinct,  the  soul  is  often  swayed  by  Nature's 
modes;  but  in  the  pre-adolescent  stage,  the  soul  appears  to 
cadence  more  to  the  social  rhythm.      Miss  Fannie  Gates  found 
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that  children  of  seven  generally  preferred  the  lullabies  and  baby 
songs  of  home  and  school, — this  interest  continuing  quite  con- 
stant up  to  eleven.  One  boy  of  seven  says,  "  I  like  Jingle  Bells 
because  it  seems  as  if  you  could  hear  the  bells  jingling."  An- 
other says,  "I  choose  America  or  Star  Spa?igled  Batinerh^- 
cause  it  is  our  country's  song."  There  is,  however,  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  interest  in  National  songs,  which  appeals  to 
another  impulse.  With  the  extension  of  the  social  conscious- 
ness, the  historic  and  the  patriotic  feelings  and  emotions  manifest 
themselves  in  larger  impulses.  A  boy  of  thirteen  says,  ' '  I  like 
the  Marseillaise  best  because  it  rouses  me  up,  and  the  words 
express  just  what  you  feel."  America,  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  and  others  are  chosen  because  they  are  ' '  songs  of 
freedom,"  "impressive,"  "fiery;"  the  tune  is  grand  and  cor- 
responds with  the  words.  The  associational  element  also  ap- 
pears in  consciousness  during  this  period.  One  boy  of  eight 
says,  "  I  like  Pretty  Robi7i  because  in  summer  when  we  open 
the  window  he  sings."  Girl  of  eight  says,  "  I  like  Jesus  My 
Shepherd,  Home  Sweet  Home,  In  the  Green  Woods,  because 
mamma  used  to  sing  them  to  me  when  I  was  small."  A  boy 
of  eleven  years  says,  "  I  like  best  Pm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley, 
because  it  seems  like  the  mountains  where  I  used  to  live,  and 
where  the  sheep  used  to  be." 

These  illustrations,  which  are  typical,  tend  to  show  that  this 
transition  period  contains  many  elements  of  childhood  as  well 
as  the  beginnings  of  new  elements  which  foreshadow  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  of  development. 

( I )     Interest  in  the  Choice  of  Words. 

The  interest  in  words  during  this  period  is  significant.  As 
the  studies  of  Miss  Williams  (85)  and  Mr.  Conradi  (18)  show, 
there  is  a  special  delight  in  new  words  because  of  their  form, 
they  look  "pretty  "  or  "queer."  Words  in  which  reduplica- 
tions of  letters  or  syllables  are  prominent  are  preferred,  Missis- 
sippi, zig-zag,  lullaby,  miirmuring ,  aurora-borealis,  being  special 
favorites.  The  newness,  strangeness,  and  bigne.ss  of  words 
form  another  element  of  interest.  Constantinople,  delightful, 
extraordinary,  circumstantial,  ecstasy,  are  mentioned  as  being 
especially  pleasing.  One  observer  writes,  "  When  about  nine 
years  old,  proper  names  were  quite  interesting  to  me.  I  re- 
member sitting  down  with  my  slate  and  writing  all  the  proper 
names  I  could  think  of,  and  then  getting  my  spelling-book  and 
looking  up  all  the  proper  names  it  contained.  My  dolls  never 
kept  one  name  for  a  very  long  time.  I  was  always  sure  to  find 
another  which  I  thought  prettier  than  the  one  in  use,  and  so 
changed  it  at  once  for  the  new  one. ' ' 

This  interest  in  which  the  reduplications  of  letters  or  syllables 
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are  prominent  was  more  or  less  conscious!}'  the  predominant 
element  in  the  earlier  period;  but  there  is  another  interest  be- 
sides the  interest  in  the  words  themselves,  which  comes  to  the 
fore-ground  of  consciousness  now;  that  is,  an  interest  in  the 
associations  which  go  with  diflferent  words.  These  studies 
show  that  certain  proper  names  are  preferred  and  others  re- 
jected because  individul  bearers  had  brought  credit  or  discredit 
upon  them.  One  observer  states,  "  I  would  not  have  a  brother 
named  Clarence  lest  the  name  should  make  him  as  disagreeable 
as  certain  boys  of  that  name  that  I  know."  Another  says, 
that  she  believed  that  if  one  were  called  by  the  name  of  a 
flower,  as  Violet,  she  would  certainly  possess  the  qualities  of 
the  flower,  those  qualities  being  carried  b}'  the  name, — the 
name  being  a  characteristic  which  helped  to  make  the  person. 
Historj'  reveals  the  fact  that  Christian  names  as  well  as  sur- 
names still  have  their  associated  meaning:  Thus,  Anthony  is 
priceless;  Augustus,  imperial;  Clara,  bright;  Priscilla,  old; 
Rufus,  red  or  red  hair;  Sylvester  lived  in  the  country;  Mary, 
the  most  popular  of  English  girls'  names,  is  of  Hebrew  origin 
and  meant,  according  to  some  authorities,  bitterness,  according 
to  others,  stubboryiness;  but  when  the  name  became  associated 
with  the  Virgin  it  became  almost  a  synonym  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness. Younge  has  shown  the  same  development  of  the  mean- 
ing of  names  in  mythological  literature  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races.  North  American  Indians  and  African  tribes,  we  are 
told,  largely  obtain  their  names  from  the  a.ssociation  with  some 
personal  peculiarities,  complimentary  or  otherwise,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  deed  of  prowess.  According  to  Miss  Fletcher, 
they  change  the  name  from  time  to  time  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies, as  the  accomplishments  of  the  individual  change.  Dr. 
Burk  has  shown  that  boys  and  girls  enjoy  naming  others  hy 
some,  usually  uncomplimentary,  epithet,  and  Long-Legs,  Bean- 
pole, Skinny,  Reddy,  Cry  Baby,  Scab,  and  the  like,  are  found 
in  every  company  of  play  fellows. 

(2)     Form  as  See7i  in  the  Economy  of  Expression. 

Several  facts  stand  out  in  clear  relief  in  the  development  of 
the  language  interest  of  this  period.  First,  the  passing  from  a 
predominantly  sensori-motor  toward  an  associative  type  of  mind. 
The  child  begins  to  see  a  larger  meaning  in  the  facts  of  sense 
experience.  As  Barnes  (3)  has  shown,  words  grow  richer  in 
content.  The  child,  on  hearing  a  word,  will  by  euphonic  anal- 
ogy jump  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  meaning.  Thus,  36  out  of 
200  children  in  a  western  State  defined  monk  as  a  little  squirrel; 
one  defined  it  as  a  chipmonk;  others  confused  it  with  vionkey; 
still  others  had  a  vague  sense  of  its  meaning;  as,  "a  monk  is 
an  old  man, ' '  ' '  monk  means  cruel, "  "  monk  is  a  rank, ' '  ' '  pec- 
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pie  that  used  to  live  in  Spain. ' '  The  years  from  seven  to  eleven 
are  years  of  rapid  progress  in  the  content  of  words.  The  same 
is  shown  in  a  study  of  Schoenrich's  experiment  (71).  He  dic- 
tated the  words  Christopher  Columbus  and  Chicago  to  children 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  years  of  age.  The  results  show  that  the  child's 
word-forms  are  but  a  bare  ghost  of  the  original.  Christ  ot 
Columbus,  Krist  of  Colonembes,  Kristtofcollumbus,  Chickorgo, 
Schickkoga,  Schigo,  Sechcoler,  Chickkeargo,  are  some  of  the 
distorted  remains  of  these  two  words. 

Before  this  period,  there  is  a  delight  in  everything  that  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  senses.     Motor  activity  is  spontaneous 
and  lacks  co-ordination,   so  that  the  expression  inadequately 
represents  the  copy.      Second,  during  this  period,  as  Dr.  Han- 
cock has  shown  (55),  there  is  a  rapid  stride  in  the  development 
of  the  speech  form.     The  speech  form  of  children  is  character- 
ized by  connected  narrative;    there  are  few  articulations  and 
subordinate  statements.      All  verbs  are   essentially  principal 
verbs  connected  by  ands.     There  is  no  real  sentence  division; 
the  stops  are  not  determined  by  a  sentence  sense,  but  rather  by 
pauses  for  breath.     The  use  of  simple  sentences  decreases  about 
thirty  per  cent,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  the  great- 
est change  from  perhaps  eleven  to  twelve  and  thirteen  to  four- 
teen, especially  in  boys;  while  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  complex  sentences  from  ten  to  eleven  years.     The 
percentages  of  subordinate  sentences  show, — first,  the  relative 
increase  in  number  used;  second,  the  relative  proportion  of 
each  kind  used  at  eleven  and  fourteen.     The  number  of  sub- 
ordinate sentences  (adverbial,  adjective,  and  substantive)  used 
increases  rapidly  from  ten  to  eleven  years  for  both  boys  and 
girls.      The  adverbial  subordinate  sentence  is  the  kind  most 
frequently  used  by  children  during  this  period.     The  child  still 
makes  many  errors  in  form  of  expression,  both  oral  and  written. 
To  quote  from  Professor  Barnes's  comments  (2), — "One  can- 
not help  feeling  as  he  reads  this  story  (Robinson  Crusoe)  that 
the  boy  could  not  have  both  the  eager  desire  to  write,  and 
what  we  ordinarily  consider  a   proper  respect   for  graramer, 
spelling,  and  punctuation.      This  boy  has  some  rudimentary 
respect  for  form,   as  we  see  by  the  way  in  which  he  inserts 
periods  and  commas  here  and  there,  by  the  way  in  which  he 
occasionally  reverts  to  capitals;  but  his  forms  never  get  between 
him  and  his  subject.      They  are  like  the  clothes  of  South  Sea 
Islanders, — reserved  for  Sunday  service." 

In  the  study  of  form  and  expression,  we  see  again  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  economy.  But,  it  being  the  time  of 
rapid  motor  co-ordination,  its  operation  is  apparent  in  the  in- 
tensification of  energy  in  thought  expression.  The  manv  loose 
compound  sentences  with  three  or  more  predicates  so  charac- 
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teristic  of  childhood  are  combined  by  condensed  or  suppressed 
forms,  thus  changing  the  form  from  the  child's  mode  of  expres- 
sion to  the  simple  complex  and  compound  sentences  of  a  more 
mature  mind.  This  process,  says  Mr.  Hancock,  may  continue 
still  farther,  and  what  was  at  one  stage  historically  a  co-ordinate 
member  of  a  compound  sentence  becomes  at  the  next  a  subor- 
dinate sentence;  at  a  later  stage  it  appears  as  an  infinitive, 
participle,  or  conjunctive  clause;  and  later  still  it  may  be  found 
a  single  word,  or  prepositional  phrase,  doing  in  this  as  much 
work  as  in  its  earlier  form. 

Third,  there  is  a  greater  exactness  of  memory,  and  in  the 
economy  of  expression  there  appears  a  greater  precision,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  use  of  more  exact  and  concise  statements 
without  flowery  embellishments;  precision  and  slang  increase 
gradually  between  nine  and  eleven  in  both  boys  and  girls. 

(3)     Sumtnary  and  Deductions. 

When  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  training,  this  period  is  in 
many  respects  unique. 

The  child,  in  the  sensori-motor  stage,  lives  in  a  world  of 
things;  its  mental  images  are  clear  or  vague  according  to  the 
vividness  of  the  experience.  The  mother-tongue  has  been 
largely  acquired  as  a  matter  of  experience;  the  vocabulary  will 
be  large  or  small,  the  content  of  words  rich  or  barren,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  heard  and  the  facts  experienced.  Child- 
hood essentially  emphasizes  the  sensory  function  of  language 
with  the  motor  function  in  the  background.  If  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  to  be  learned,  psychological  principles  demand  the 
object  of  sense  before  the  auditory  symbol.  The  mind  must 
become  conscious  of  a  new  experience  and  feel  the  need  of  an 
appropriate  symbol  by  which  the  experience  may  be  labeled 
and  recalled  before  the  word  is  given. 

During  later  childhood  or  pre-adolescence,  when  the  motor 
centres  with  their  connecting  associations  develop  more  rapidly, 
when  speech  co-ordinations  are  becoming  habitual,  and  words 
begin  to  have  a  larger  associative  meaning,  the  process  of  in- 
struction should  vary.  The  child  should  now  be  required  in  a 
measure  to  reverse  the  process;  it  should  be  required  to  gather 
up  the  particular  facts  of  experience,  organize  these,  and  ex- 
press them  in  oral  speech.  This  will  stimulate  the  associative 
processes  and  give  control  of  the  motor  co-ordinations.  * '  The 
child,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "should  live  in  a  school  of  sonorous 
speech.  He  should  hear  and  talk  for  hours  each  day.  He 
must  have  less  reading,  less  writing."  This  will  require  the 
individual  to  gather  up  the  associations  of  his  experience 
and  express  them  by  the  most  direct  circuit.  Miss  Williams 
(85,  p.  294)  has  called  attention  to  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the 
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fear  of  ridicule  and  uns3'mpathetic  criticism,  in  a  period  when 
hearing  is  often  imperfect,  due  to  an  improper  perception  for 
the  sound  of  the  word;  when  associations  are  rapidl}^  forming 
and  the  child  mistakes  the  connection;  when  motor  co-ordina- 
tions are  still  imperfect,  mistakes  are  inevitable,  and  every  sug- 
gestion intended  for  speech  development  should  be  to  stimulate 
mind  activity,  which  in  turn  will  find  the  proper  channel  of 
expression.  Many  ' '  so  called  ' '  errors  are  simply  characteristic 
of  growth,  which  growth  alone  can  eradicate. 

Summary. 

I.  Since  this  is  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  verbal  memory  and 
the  period  of  rapid  motor  co-ordination,  after  the  mother-tongue 
has  been  acquired,  the  training  given  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  Systematic  drill  in  the  correct  pronunciation  and  content 
of  words. 

2.  If  the  child  has  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write,  this  is 
the  period  of  systematic  instruction,  and  the  mechanics  of  these 
arts  should  be  almost  reduced  to  reflex  acts. 

3.  This  is  the  period  in  which  the  child  should  learn  a  for- 
eign language  by  the  conversational  method. 

4.  Correct  form  should  be  given  in  examples  of  literature 
rather  than  by  didactic  instruction  in  grammatical  forms.  The 
spirit  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  letter. 

II.  Since  this  is  the  time  when  the  child's  ideal  extends  to 
broader  fields  of  acquaintance,  to  historical,  literary,  or  national 
characters,  the  training  should  be  accordingly: 

1.  To  make  the  child  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  great  characters  of  the  race. 

2.  To  saturate  the  child's  mind  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  literature  of  the  race,  in  order  to  keep  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  rapport  with  the  race. 

3.  To  let  the  child  live  in  sonorous  speech,  and  let  him  talk 
much  the  thoughts  of  his  best  experience. 

III.    Period  of  Adolescence:  or  The  Secondary  Period 
OF  Language  Development. 

The  passing  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Childhood  into  the  Storm 
and  Stress  Period  of  Life  has  been  recognized  in  strange  and 
significant  ways  by  both  primitive  and  civilized  people.  The 
feasts,  ceremonies,  and  many  mystic  rites  are  monuments  along 
the  line  of  progress.  The  physical  changes  of  this  period,  as 
is  well  known,  are  increased  growth  and  functional  maturity. 
The  voice  changes;  in  girls,  it  grows  richer  in  tone;  in  boys, 
it  falls  an  octave  in  tone  and  changes  in  its  general  quality. 
The  psychological  changes  have  been  observed  in  an  increased 
mental  activity,  as  manifested  by  the  keenness  of  senses,  the 
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hopes,  longings,  passions,  dreams,  and  temptations,  by  the  fuller 
development  of  the  rational  powers,  and  the  changes  iu  the 
social  and  religious  ideals. 

( I )     hiterest  in  Nafure  and  Reading. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  language  interest  are  as  sig- 
nificant. The  longing  of  the  soul  is  now  apparent,  as  shown 
by  the  studies  of  Lancaster  (46),  Chase  (14),  Williams  (85), 
Conradi  (18),  and  others,  in  a  desire  to  get  near  to  Nature  in 
her  various  moods  and  forms.  It  is  here  that  the  adolescent 
soul  finds  a  sympathetic  response  which  brings  rest  and  self- 
control.  It  is  to  Nature  that  the  disturbed  soul  flies  to  find  a 
refuge  from  its  warring  impulses.  Nature  invites  and  gives 
time  and  quietness  for  thoughts  and  meditation  which  the 
awakening  soul  demands  in  order  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  curve  which  marks  the  love  of  nature, 
as  found  by  Lancaster,  rises  rapidly  from  eleven  to  twelve,  cul- 
minates at  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years,  and  then  grad- 
ually declines  again. 

The  desire  to  extend  the  bounds  of  experience  may  again  be 
observed  when  the  soul  takes  flight  in  books,  in  what  has  been 
called  the  ' '  reading  craze. ' '  This  passion,  as  the  studies  show, 
coincides  exactly  with  the  love  of  nature,  increasing  gradually 
from  eleven  to  twelve,  rapidly  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  culmi- 
nating at  fifteen,  and  then  gradually  decreasing  to  twenty. 
Lancaster  (46)  has  further  collected  facts  from  the  biographies 
of  two  hundred  eminent  novelists,  poets,  inventors,  and  artists, 
and  found  that  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  sixty  per  cent., 
experienced  a  period  of  the  ' '  reading  craze. ' ' 

F.,  23.  I  was  allowed  to  read  just  what  I  chose,  and  chose  to  read 
everything  I  could  get  at  thirteen.  For  two  years,  it  was  a  great 
passion. 

F.,  23.  I  read  Ivanhoe  many  times  at  thirteen,  so  that  I  could  re- 
peat' pages  and  pages  of  it.  Passionately  fond  of  Roe's  novels  at 
fourteen.  Poems  of  Nature,  especially  Scott's  Melrose  Abbey,  and 
Tennyson's  Saint  Agfies'  Eve,  and  Longfellow's  Legend  Beautiful, 
were  imprinted  on  my  memory  never  to  fade.  Whereas  poems  studied 
and  recited  as  tasks  have  all  faded. 

M.,  32.  At  fourteen  and  fifteen  I  read  the  life  of  Napoleon.  It 
made  an  immense  impression  on  me.  I  tried  to  dress  like  Napoleon, 
copied  dozens  of  pictures  of  him.  At  eleven  and  twelve  I  read  novels, 
the  more  the  better;  read  in  bed,  on  the  stairs,  everywhere;  neglected 
everything  else. 

F.  At  twelve  I0  sixteen,  read  mostly  boy's  books.  At  twelve,  1  be- 
came perfectly  wild  over  Duchess'  and  Laura  Jean  Libby's  books. 
From  eleven  to  fourteen  I  read  everything — detective  stories,  dime 
novels,  Sunday  school  books,  standard  authors,  religious  papers,  news- 
papers, magazines.  Sat  up  in  bed  till  after  midnight.  At  thirteen,  I 
read  nine  novels  in  one  week.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  I  read  four 
books  a  week. 
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M.,  i8.  As  a  child,  I  was  delighted  with  fairy-tales  and  characters 
in  action  only.  Became  a  great  reader  of  fiction  and  poetry  at  the 
adolescent  period. 

Edison  attempted  to  read  through  the  Detroit  Free  Library,  and 
read  fifteen  solid  feet  before  he  was  stopped. 

Alex.  Murray,  at  fifteen,  in  one  and  one-half  years,  acquired  almost 
unaided  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  read 
several  authors  in  each. 

Franklin,  at  thirteen,  read  poetry  all  night,  and  wrote  verses  and 
sold  them  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Bryant  had  poor  health  till  fourteen,  when  he  changed  permanently 
to  good  health.  He  was  a  devoted  lover  of  nature,  and  began  to  write 
poetry  at  nine.  From  twelve  to  fifteen,  be  was  deeply  religious,  and 
prayed  for  poetic  genius.  He  wrote  Thanatopsis  in  his  eighteenth 
year. 

Howells  wrote  an  essay  on  human  life  at  nine.  He  was  on  a  news- 
paper from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

Holmes  wrote  poetry  at  fifteen. 

Joseph  Henry  at  ten  followed  a  rabbit  under  the  Public  Library  at 
Albany,  and  found  a  hole  in  the  floor  that  admitted  him  to  the  shelves. 
He  took  down  a  book  which  interested  him  so  much  that  he  read  all 
the  fiction  in  the  library. 

T.  B.  Read  had  a  passion  for  reading  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  He 
ran  away  at  seventeen,  painted,  acted,  and  wrote  poetry. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increased  interest  in  Nature  and  in 
books,  the  feeling  toward  God  changes  to  a  more  sj'mpathetic, 
deep  seated,  emotional  sentiment.  The  interest  in  music  and 
art  changes  from  the  more  sensuous  to  that  which  admits  of 
thought  or  emotional  interpretation;  the  musical  drama  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  merely  melodious  or  rhythmic;  the  work  of  art 
which  portrays  a  drama  of  life  to  the  gorgeous  or  highly  col- 
ored. "  I  see  the  soul  of  the  artist  now  in  the  picture." 
"My  pulse  quickens  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  painting."  "At 
thirteen  I  longed  to  be  a  sculptor."  "  A  deep  and  discriminat- 
ing love  for  pictures  came  at  eighteen."  "  From  eight  to 
twelve,  I  liked  pictures  of  birds,  boys,  and  girls.  Now  I  like 
pictures  in  which  there  is  sentiment."  "  At  fifteen,  a  picture 
of  Angelo's  Madonna  suddenly  struck  me  with  a  beauty  that 
nothing  else  has  ever  made  me  feel."  These  manifestations 
all  go  to  show  that  the  adolescent  soul  is  becoming  serious  and 
thoughtful,  and,  to  satisfy  its  cravings,  spontaneously  turns  to 
the  two  great  storehouses  of  modern  thought.  The  motives 
given  for  turning  to  Nature  and  books  are  at  least  suggestive 
to  parents  and  teachers.  Nature  seemed  real,  gave  a  strange 
thrill  of  companionship.  The  trees,  flowers,  and  birds  seemed 
to  understand  the  soul.  Nature  inspired  pure  thoughts  and 
gave  relief  to  the  overwrought  feelings.  The  reading  of  books 
gave  pleasure,  stirred  the  emotions,  aroused  the  imagination. 
Others  read  because  they  loved  to  read,  to  gain  knowledge, 
to  increase  the  vocabulary.  And  still  others  because  it  was 
"the  fashion"  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  read  many 
books. 
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The  kind  of  literature  preferred  is  shown  by  the  statements 
of  the  readers  themselves,  and  also  from  the  replies  of  forty- 
nine  librarians  in  answer  to  the  following  questions  asked  by 
Dr.  Chase:  (i)  At  what  age  would  you  say  there  is  the  great- 
est demand  for  books?  (2)  Do  boys  and  girls  diflfer  in  respect 
to  age?  (3)  Do  they  diflfer  in  the  intensity  of  the  book  craze? 
The  answers  generally  agreed  in  that  from  ten  to  fourteen  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  for  books.  Among  the  poorer  classes, 
the  boys  and  girls  differ  little  in  respect  to  age;  but  among 
wealthier  children,  the  girls  are  two  years  in  advance  of  the 
boys.  The  poorer  girl  wants  fairy  love,  while  her  more  ad- 
vanced sister  is  more  apt  to  be  devouring  emotional  literature 
of  the  Elsie  Densmore  style.  I  am  often  asked  for  a  sad  story 
by  my  twelve-year-old  girls.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  at  this  age  boys  begin  to  react  against  the 
pathetic  or  sentimental,  and  prefer  the  out-of-door  stories  of 
life  and  action,  while  girls  still  cling  to  the  emotional  and  sen- 
timental. Professor  Bullock  (8)  found  by  inquiring  into  the 
literature  read  by  fifteen  hundred  Colorado  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  read- 
ing is  done  on  the  average  in  the  seventh  grade,  at  an  average 
age  of  fourteen  and  one-tenth  years,  and  that  the  girls  reach 
their  maximum  a  year  earlier  than  do  the  boys.  He  also  found 
that  in  boys  the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are  the  years 
for  love  of  adventure  and  war  .stories.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  preferred  stories  of  adventure  at  sixteen,  and  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  preferred  war  stories  at  fifteen;  while  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  preferred  stories  of  adventure,  and  fifty-five 
percent.,  war  stories  at  thirteen.  Stories  of  great  men  were 
preferred  next  in  order  by  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  boys  at  six- 
teen, and  love  stories  by  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  girls  at 
eighteen  and  seven-tenths  years. 

F.  Books  that  worked  up  the  feelings,  that  were  either  sad  or 
exciting. 

F.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen,  books  which  were  emotional.  Before 
that,  books  of  travel  and  adventure. 

M.  History  and  animal  stories,  because  they  were  in  our  library  at 
home. 

M.     Adventure,  travel,  history. 

M.     I  liked  to  read  about  explorers  and  inventors. 

M.  I  hated  sad  stories  that  made  me  cry;  I  wanted  something 
stirring. 

F.  Historic  romances  aud  pictures  of  court  life.  I  liked  the  splen- 
dor of  their  descriptions.  It  was  all  so  different  from  my  own  plain 
life. 

F.     Story  books,  novels,  and  Sunday  school  library  books. 

F.  I  don't  know  why,  but  when  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  I  liked  to 
read  about  funerals  and  people  dying.  The  sadder  it  was  the  better  I 
liked  it. 

M.  Generally,  when  we  chose,  we  boys  liked  thrilling  and  dare- 
devil stories.     I  liked  biographies  of  war  heroes. 
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M.,  14.  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  Diamond  Black,  Buffalo  Bill,  Jesse  James, 
Wanderifig  Bill. 

F.,  12.  The  Outlaw's  Bride,  Against  Fate,  The  Beautiful  Wretch, 
What  Love  Will  Do,  Mona's  Choice,  One  Life,  One  Love. 

F.  Most  interesting  books  I  have  ever  read  are  East  Lynjie  and 
Repented  at  Leisure. 

One  of  the  chapters  of  the  Language  Interest  which  reveals 
how  little  the  adolescent  mind  is  really  understood,  and  how 
little  its  needs  are  administered  to  by  modern  society,  is  that  of 
clandestine  reading.  While  the  studies  in  this  field  have  not 
gone  very  far,  yet  those  of  Professor  Lancaster  (46),  Dr.  Chase 
(14)  and  others  go  to  show  that  surreptitious  reading  among 
young  people  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed  by 
parents  and  teachers,  and  that  its  influence  is  unwholesome  if 
not  in  some  cases  pernicious.  Of  the  three  hundred  seventy- 
six  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Chase,  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  women  reported  a  period  of  clan- 
destine reading.  The  motives  for  such  reading  are  character- 
istic of  the  adolescent  mind.  The  reading  habit  has  already 
been  formed.  Sixty-four  per  cent,  clandestinely  sought  infor- 
mation which  was  withheld  from  them  by  parents  or  teachers; 
twenty-three  per  cent  read  forbidden  or  condemned  books; 
thirteen  per  cent,  read  in  stolen  time.  The  seriousness  of  this 
problem  is  apparent.  Overwhelmed  as  the  adolescent  is  with 
new  impulses,  feeling  the  restraint  of  the  old  life,  he  is  given 
to  solitude;  if  he  does  approach  his  elders  with  questions  which 
to  him  are  all  important  and  meets  with  an  unsympathetic  re- 
sponse, or  what  is  worse,  a  denial,  his  mind  rebels  and  he 
seeks  elsewhere. 

F.  Yes,  read  one  book  that  way;  it  answered  some  questions  I  was 
anxious  to  investigate. 

F.     Read  silly  novels  on  the  sly. 

M.  Read  Dick  Turpin,  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  narrow  re- 
straint put  on  my  reading  at  home,  my  father  being  a  Puritan  in  other 
matters. 

F.  I  remember  having  read  one  book  in  that  way.  I  think  I  read 
it  because  I  knew  my  mother  didn't  want  me  to,  and  was  curious  to 
learn  the  reason. 

M.     Yes,  to  see  if  I  had  certain  diseases  that  I  imagined  I  had. 

F.  Yes,  I  did  read  books  secretly.  I  read  in  regard  to  the  propaga- 
tion, if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  human  race. 

F.  To  obtain  lawful  information  which  might  better  have  been 
given  me  by  my  mother. 

F.  A  period  of  low-down  story  papers  given  me  by  my  friend,  Nellie, 
in  the  kitchen,  which  by  times  I  tore  up  for  their  bad  English,  and 
wept  in  secret  for  their  love  scenes. 

M.  He  (my  brother)  was  at  the  age  when  he  and  his  friends  thought 
it  '  smart '  to  invest  in  nickel  novels  of  the  Nick  Carter  and  pirate 
sort,  and  read  them  in  their  shanty,  constructed  in  an  empty  lot. 
Some  of  the  novels  found  their  way  to  the  house,  and  my  mother,  with 
the  same  apparent  interest  as  in  other  books,  and  without  comment,  read 
patiently  at  these  till  the  boy — the  charm  of  secret  reading  removed — 
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of  his  own  accord  became  disgusted  with  the  improbabilities  of  the 
stories  aud  gave  them  up. 

(2)     Forms  of  Expression. 

Wheu  we  turn  to  the  side  of  expression,  the  phenomena  are 
characteristic.  Adolescence  is  marked  by  periods  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion when  new  impulses  break  forth  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing power,  and  the  content  of  the  mind  enriches  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  leave  behind  the  motor  development;  in  conse- 
quence, the  adolescent  like  the  infant  lacks  muscular  co-ordi- 
nation and  control  and  becomes  awkward  in  his  movements, 
often  self-conscious  in  the  extreme.  Something  akin  to  a  self- 
conscious  period  may  be  observed  in  language.  Before  this 
period,  language  was  a  more  or  less  spontaneous  form  of  ex- 
pression with  the  element  of  pleasure  centered  chiefly  in  the 
motor  and  auditory  sides;  but  now,  with  the  changes  of  men- 
tal attitude,  voice,  etc.,  the  interest  changes  from  a  subjective, 
undiSerentiated  to  a  differentiated,  conscious,  and  objective 
element  of  the  self — an  instrument  of  thought  to  be  used, 
changed,  re-adjusted  to  meet  certain  ends.  The  adolescent 
mind  may  at  times  be  thronged  with  new  experiences;  new 
emotions  may  stir  it;  new  views  of  life  may  appear;  but  for  the 
expression  of  these  impulses,  the  old  language  vocabulary  may 
be  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  youth  may  in  spite  of  the  sup- 
plication of  Phoenix  to  Achilles  ' '  sit  as  dumb  for  want  of  words, 
idle  for  skill  to  move."  There  are  periods  wheu  the  youth 
seems  tongue-tied;  at  times  the  insipient  forms  of  expression 
end  in  vain  imaginings;  he  sees  himself  the  orator  addressing 
learned  bodies  of  people  or  the  centre  of  a  social  circle;  or  per- 
haps winning  fame  by  writing  a  poem  or  novel.  There  are 
other  times  when  poems  are  committed  and  recited;  when 
attic  poetry  is  actually  produced.  There  are  still  other  times 
when  the  youth  plunges  with  great  vehemence  into  oratory  and 
debate.  That  the  adolescent  does  experience  such  a  dumb- 
bound  feeling  is  clearly  shown  by  studies  which  have  thus  far 
been  made. 

The  Dumb-Bound  Feeling. 

The  studies  of  Miss  Williams  (85)  and  Mr.  Conradi  (18)  go 
to  show  that  the  adolescent  does  become  painfully  conscious  of 
the  breach  between  the  mind's  content  and  its  power  of  vocal 
expression.  "The  thoughts  and  feelings  come  too  fast"  for 
the  channels  of  expression.  This  feeling  of  dumbness  may  be 
further  augmented  when  the  adolescent  matches  his  own  naive 
expression  in  speaking  with  those  of  his  "  superiors  "  who  use 
correct  grammatical  forms  and  literary  style.  To  overcome 
this  embarrassing  predicament  the  individual  ' '  takes  a  spirt. ' ' 
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To  fill  up  the  ' '  vocal  gap  ' '  he  seizes  upon  words,  phrases,  slang 
expressions,  and  appropriates  these  with  eagerness  and  enthu- 
siasm; foreign  languages  are  easily  acquired;  the  uninteresting 
spelling-book,  dictionarj^,  and  lexicon  are  voluntarily  studied  in 
order  to  find  suitable  terms  that  shall  express  in  an  exact,  con- 
cise, emphatic,  yet  in  a  "beautiful,"  informal,  and  natural, 
manner  just  what  the  soul  experiences.  The  more  explosive 
expressions  appear  in  the  forms  of  oaths,  and  even  swearing 
itself  is  indulged  in  with  impunity.  To  cultivate  a  "literary 
style"  many  individuals  imitate  the  style  of  their  instructors, 
conversationalists,  and  literary  writers'  During  later  adoles- 
cence, when  the  power  of  expression  has  developed,  there  is  in 
many  cases  a  positive  reaction  against  imitation.  Slang  is 
considered  vulgar;  the  adolescent  thinks  its  influence  upon 
English  is  bad,  or,  as  others  think,  it  leads  to  swearing,  which 
is  positively  bad. 

—  14-15-  Could  not  find  words  to  express  my  feelings.  I  had  grand 
and  airy  thoughts,  but  could  not  express  them. 

M.,  17.  Very  difficult  to  think  and  speak  at  the  same  time;  came 
to  feel  dumb-bound. 

M.,  21.  Hard  to  express  myself  when  with  those  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  me. 

M.,  19.     I  find  it  hard  to  use  good  grammar  when  with  my  superiors. ' 

F.,  28.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  I  was  fluent  and  never  failed  for  a 
word.  Criticism  at  eighteen  for  use  of  language  made  me  conscious 
and  stumbling. 

M.     About  twelve  I  had  feelings  too  deep  for  me  to  express. 

F.,  17.  The  dumb-bound  feeling  expresses  my  condition  exactly. 
This  IS  especially  true  when  I  feel  that  a  thing  is  so. 

F.,  20.  I  have  found  it  harder  to  express  myself;  that  is,  I  have  far 
more  thoughts,  but  cannot  readily  put  them  into  words.  The  thoughts 
seem  ready  to  burst  forth,  but  the  words  will  not  come. 

F.,  23.  If  a  little  embarrassed  at  thirteen,  I  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  talk.  ^ 

_    M.,  18.     Find  it  much  harder  to  express  my  thoughts,  especiallv  if 
It  IS  something  I  feel  deeply.  &       >      f  y 

F  28.  Seems  harder  for  me  to  express  myself  in  words  than  ever; 
tor  I  hear  others  talk  well,  and  in  trying  to  choose  my  language,  I  find 
that  the  right  words  will  not  come  at  the  right  time.  I  do  not  want  to 
use  my  baby  language,  and  so  find  it  hard  to  say  what  I  want  to  If  I 
used  my  old  language,  I  could  say  it  easily. 

It  is  reported  of  Webster  that  he  could  not  rise  to  speak  be- 
fore the  school  at  fourteen,  that  he  was  fond  of  nature  and  soli- 
tude; and  that  his  oratory  of  the  Boscawen  days  smacked  of 
academic  artificiality  and  floridity,  that  the  style  was  strained 
and  stilted,  due  perhaps  to  his  growing  thoughts  which  could 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  simple  words,  but  associated 
more  naturally  with  larger  expressions. 

"Studied  dictionary  to  find  new  words." 

"  Used  large  words  to  talk  to  myself." 

"Two  girls  used  sodium  chlorate  and  H,0  at  home." 
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"Studied  dictiouary,  soon  got  tired.  Had  read  life  of  Shakespeare 
and  learned  range  of  his  vocabulary." 

"  Used  to  like  to  write  words  with  the  letters  in,  n,  a,  e,  o." 

"  Learned  foreign  words  from  spelling  book  and  tried  to  use  them," 

Adolesence  has  its  periods  of  primal  secrecy,  when  the  soul 
at  times  quiets  down.  It  shrinks  from  human  society,  and 
longs  to  be  alone  with  Nature  and  its  own  longings  and  rever- 
ies. Lancaster  has  shown  that  there  are  those  who  long  for 
the  solitudes  of  Nature  as  early  as  eight  and  nine  years,  but 
that  it  becomes  a  passion  at  thirteen  and  fourteen.  This  new 
life  calls  for  a  language  which  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  so 
called  Secret  Lmiguages  of  Children. 

Dr.  Krauss  (45),  Dr.  Chrisman  (15),  and  Thomas  Higgin- 
son  have  given  illustrations  of  this  form  of  language,  and  have 
shown  that  its  use  is  well-nigh  universal  among  civilized  peo- 
ple. The  languages  are  produced  partly  in  the  interest  of  the 
secrecy  which  the  youth  feels,  in  order  that  conversation  may 
be  carried  on  without  disturbance  or  divulgence;  and  partly  in 
response  to  the  new  ideas  and  impulses  of  the  pre-adolescent 
and  adolescent  ages.  Dr.  Chrisman  collected  a  large  number 
of  these  languages  in  use  among  American  children  and  found 
that  the  curve  of  secret  languages  begins  as  early  as  five  or  six, 
increases  rapidly  from  nine  to  twelve,  culminates  at  approxi- 
mately the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  then  declines  again  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  Col.  Higginson  reports  the  lan- 
guage of  two  girls  of  thirteen  who  had  made  their  ' '  dialect ' ' 
in  the  most  vivid  sense  a  living  language,  in  that  new  words 
were  constantly  being  added.  "  Many  of  the  words  are  expres- 
sions of  certain  subtle  shades  of  feeling  which  are  constantly 
called  forth  in  new  forms  by  new  experiences.  They  have  now 
more  than  two  hundred  words  arranged  in  a  manuscript  dic- 
tionary." 

Mr.  G.  Schlegel  (45)  observed  the  use  of  secret  languages 
especially  among  school-going  boys  and  girls  in  Hungary. 
Their  purpose  in  using  them  was  to  communicate  in  a  language 
not  understood  by  the  teachers.  "On  going  to  China,"  he 
says,  ' '  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  astonished,  when  arriving 
in  the  j^ear  1858  in  Amory  (China),  to  detect  a  similar  secret 
language  among  the  Chinese  children  constructed  upon  the 
same  principles.  It  was  called  the  sa-la  language,  and  the 
dodge  consisted  in  doubling  or  trebling  the  syllable,  and  chang- 
ing the  initial  consonant  into  s  or  /.  E.  g. ,  god  ka  li  k6?ig  (I  to 
3'ou  say)  became  gohloasoa  kiilasa  lilisi  kong  long  song.''  Dr. 
Krauss'  collection  of  over  one  hundred  fifty  specimens  of  se- 
cret languages  in  use  among  European  children  verifies  what 
Dr.  Chrisman  found  true  of  the  large  number  in  use  among 
American  children,  that  many  of  these  languages  have  been 
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handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  sometimes  chang- 
ing in  part  to  suit  the  user's  purpose.  In  other  cases,  individ- 
uals have  deliberately  arranged  a  system  of  characters  for 
communication.  The  sacred  dialects  not  infrequent  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  the  arbitrary  perversions  of  the  con- 
juror, according  to  Max  Miiller,  are  analogous  to  the  secret 
slang  dialects  of  the  schoolboy,  the  European  representative  of 
the  barbarian.  At  Winchester,  for  example,  a  secret  jargon 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  into 
which  every  new-comer  is  duly  initiated  like  a  fresh  member  of 
the  thieves'  fraternity.  The  motives  for  using  the  language, 
as  given,  are  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  the  mere  love  of  using 
a  language  different  from  the  ordinary,  so  that  those  outside 
of  a  circle  or  ' '  clique  ' '  are  debarred  from  understanding  the 
proceedings  of  the  selected  few,  or  to  send  cipher  messages 
in  the  form  of  written  characters,  taps,  eye  winks  and  the  like. 
Still  others  use  it  in  imitation  of  older  children. 

Dr.  Chrisman  found  that  the  written  or  cipher  languages 
were  generally  of  local  invention,  and  were  not  as  the  spoken 
handed  down.  He  furthermore  classified  all  the  secret  lan- 
guages which  he  found  roughly  into  six  general  classes, — the 
syllabic,  alphabetic,  sign,  vocabulary,  reversal,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous class.  Some  of  these  possess  considerable  logical  order, 
and  rest  upon  definite  principles;  others,  as  the  alphabetic,  are 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  consist  of  detached  words  and  phrases 
which  are  learned  by  those  wishing  to  use  the  language. 

"I  wished  to  know  it  so  that  I   might  be  able   to  talk  with  my 

cousins." 

"  We  did  not  wish  others  to  understand  what  we  were  saying." 
"To  conceal  from  a  sister  four  years  younger." 

"For  the  purpose  of  writing  communications  during  school  hours." 
"To  occasionally  mystify  our  elders  by  using  strange  words." 
"In  imitation  of  the  older  classes  who  were  reciting  in  Latin  and 

Greek." 

Adolescence,  however,  has  its  periods  of  language  eruptions 
when  silence  is  impossible.  In  some  cases,  this  may  not  pass 
beyond  the  incipient  stages.  The  youth  sees  himself,  in  imag- 
ination, addressing  a  multitude  or  winning  fame  by  his  literary 
works,  a  form  of  expression  which  is  perhaps  more  common 
during  early  adolescence,  or  the  period  of  rapid  growth.  Others 
become  eloquent  in  telling  thrilling  stories  to  a  company  of  in- 
timate friends.  Others  repair  to  the  attic  chamber  to  give 
expression  to  their  thoughts  in  prose  or  verse.  Mr.  Conradi 
found  among  the  two  hundred  and  two  returns  that  forty-three 
per  cent,  had  experienced  a  definite  period  of  spontaneous  poe- 
try writing;  and  Mr.  Lancaster  reports  that  fifty-eight  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  famous  persons  whose  biographies  he 
studied  had  written  poetry  at  an  average  age  of  fifteen. 
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Tolstoi  says  iu  his  biography:  "I  would  fancy  myself  some 
great  man  who  had  discovered  new  truths  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  yet  was  too  bashful  to  meet  common  people  calmly. 
The  virtuous  thoughts  which  we  had  discussed  had  only  pleased 
the  mind,  had  not  touched  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  these  thoughts  returned  to  my  mind 
with  such  fresh  power  of  moral  revelation  that  I  took  fright, 
thinking  what  an  amount  of  time  I  had  been  wasting,  and  I 
resolved  that  very  second  to  apply  these  thoughts  to  actual 
life."  Keats  experienced  a  great  change  in  his  life  at  fourteen. 
Mabie  says  of  him:  "  There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  boy  of 
such  gifts  when  the  obscure  stirrings  become  more  frequent  and 
profound.  The  imagination  no  longer  hints  at  its  presence, 
but  begins  to  sound  its  mysterious  and  thrilling  note  in  the 
soul.  There  is  no  other  moment  so  wonderful  as  this  first 
hour  of  awakening,  this  dawn  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  and 
myster}'  of  the  world,  on  a  nature  that  has  been  living  only  the 
glad  unthinking  life  of  the  senses.  It  came  to  Keats  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  It  came  with  that  sudden  hunger  and  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  consumes  the  days  with  desire  as  with  a 
fire,  and  fill  the  young  heart  with  passionate  longings  to  drain 
the  cup  of  experience  at  a  draught.  He  was  at  the  morning 
hour  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  gold.  The  boy  had  sud- 
denly become  a  poet." 

F.  I  used  to  mount  a  barrel  in  the  barn  and  imagine  myself  some 
great  speaker  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  most  cultured  peo- 
ple listening  to  me. 

M.,  19.  At  sixteen  I  got  an  idea  that  I  was  to  be  a  great  novelist. 
In  the  garret  I  wrote  great  works.  Some  of  them  are  titles  like  The 
Black  Ha7id,  and  The  Lost  Lover  Reclaimed.  I  pictured  countless 
admirers. 

F.,  20.  Contemplated  a  musical  career,  fifteen  to  sixteen.  I  imag- 
ined myself  the  greatest  musician  in  the  world.  I  could  see  the  audi- 
ences fairly  spellbound,  hear  the  applause  at  the  end,  and  see  the 
handkerchiefs  wave.     Now  it  is  all  past. 

F.,  18.  At  thirteen  I  craved  history  and  religious  literature,  then 
novels  and  plays.  Had  a  craze  for  the  opera.  Used  to  write  poetry  at 
thirteen.  Now  literature  pertaining  to  God  and  Nature  appeals  to  me 
most. 

F.     At  fourteen  told  stories  of  desperate  characters. 

F.,  18.  First  liked  fairy  tales,  then  novels,  then  books  of  travel. 
Wanted  to  write  stories,  tried,  and  failed. 

M.,  22.  I  attempted  to  write  poetic  prose  and  unpoetic  verse.  Read 
Kinsley,  Scott,  Irving,  Bronte,  then  Curtis,  Dante,  Schiller,  and  Shakes- 
peare. 

F.,  19.  At  fifteen  I  had  a  time  of  writing  poetry  on  love,  due  to 
falling  iu  love  with  an  older  and  superior  girl. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  similarly  influences 
the  growth  of  language.  With  the  growth  of  .self- conscious- 
ness, the  adolescent  instinctively  becomes  conscious  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  dre.ss  and  manners,  and  seeks  to  correct 
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any  untidy  habits;  he  also  puts  on  ornaments  and  bodily  adorn- 
ments: in  short  there  is  a  development  of  what  Darwin  calls  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  This  love  of  adornment  is  seen  in  lan- 
guage by  an  introduction  of  descriptive  words,  figures  of  speech 
which  sound  "pretty,"  epithets,  rhetorical  elegance,  gems  of 
thought  from  literature,  etc.  Mr.  Conradi  found  among  over 
two  hundred  cases,  forty-two  per  cent,  had  experienced  periods 
of  extreme  adjectivism,  nounism,  or  adverbism,  principally  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.  Figures  of  speech 
appeal  especially  to  the  later  adolescent  mind,  and  this  seems 
natural  when  we  recall  with  Channing  the  purpose  of  figurative 
speech,  which  is  understood  to  be  that  of  fancy,  perhaps  of  dis- 
play, that  which  animates  and  delights.  The  youthful  mind 
loves  these  rich  foliages  and  blossoms  of  language,  and  thinks 
less  at  the  moment  of  the  solid  trunk  of  logic  and  the  slowly 
forming  fruit  beneath. 

When  twelve,  it  seemed  to  me  the  more  adjectives  I  used,  the  more 
expressive  my  speech  would  be. 

When  twelve,  I  placed  all  the  adjectives  before  a  noun  I  could. 

Especially  favorite  expressions  are  recorded  as  follows:  Per- 
fectly delightful;  glorious  good  time;  a  beautiful,  magnificent, 
audacious  piece  of  work;  the  dirtiest,  meanest,  outlandish 
thing;  a  handsome,  good-looking,  attractive  young  man;  the 
sweetest,  prettiest,  and  loveliest  hat;  an  immense,  great,  big 
house;  exquisitely  beautiful;  simply  great;  a  great,  big,  beau- 
tiful doll  given  by  my  dear,  sweet  mother. 

A  boy  in  writing  to  his  mother  filled  half  the  letter  with  foreign 
phrases. 

Another  person  used  to  pretend  to  talk  in  foreign  languages  by  using 
queer  sounds  and  unheard-of  words. 

At  seventeen:  My  room-mate  and  I  often  take  certain  lengths  of 
time  in  which  we  try  to  be  elegant. 

At  seventeen:  Study  unabridged  dictionary  to  be  elegant. 

Aged  ten:  Memorized  expressions  that  seemed  elegant,  modified 
them,  and  then  used  them. 

The  tendencies  in  the  use  of  written  language  forms  of  the 
pre-adolescent  period  continue  during  this  period  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  condensed  and  organized  sentence  struc- 
tures. This  is  especially  significant  in  considering  the  lines  of 
the  language  interest,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  form  of  English  literature.  Dr.  Sherman  (73)  has 
shown  that  the  Ante-Elizabethan,  and  even  the  Elizabethan, 
prose  sentences  are  crabbed  and  heavy,  and  it  is  often  necessary 
to  re-read  before  the  probable  meaning  reveals  itself,  while 
ordinary  modern  prose  is  clear  and  almost  as  effective  to  the 
understanding  as  oral  speech.  On  measuring  the  number  of 
words  per  period  (sentence),  taking  twenty-five,  fifty,  one 
hundred   and   then   five   hundred  periods  of  each,  Professor 
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Sherman  found  the  average  number  of  words  per  period  of  the 
following  authors  respectively:  Fabyan,  63.02,  with  as  many 
as  141  words  in  two  sentences;  Spenser,  49.82,  with  152  words 
in  two  sentences;  Hooker,  41.40;  Macauley,  22.45;  Channing, 
25.73,  with  108  words  in  seven  sentences;  and  Emerson,  20.58, 
with  88  words  in  eight  sentences.  In  the  early  prose  writings 
there  are  many  predications.  Chaucer  contains  on  an  average 
of  5.24  predications  in  an  average  of  480  periods,  with  only 
four  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  simple;  Spenser, 
an  average  of  4.68  predications  in  500  periods,  with  eleven  per 
cent,  simple  sentences;  Channing,  2.56  predications,  with 
thirty-one  per  cent,  simple  sentences,  each  in  500  periods. 
And  here,  again,  as  in  child  language,  the  change  is  due,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Sherman,  to  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  economy  and  intensification  of  energy.  When  the  modify- 
ing and  modified  clauses  are  presented  in  mass,  all  on  the  same 
basis,  the  mind  of  the  listener  must  receive  and  interpret  the 
declarations.  This  can  only  be  done  after  inferring  the  princi- 
pal and  subordinate  parts.  Hearing,  consequently,  becomes 
more  difl&cult,  and  interpretation,  less  accurate;  language  is 
more  obscure.  The  child  instinctively,  as  his  thought  power 
grows,  passes  from  the  loose,  involved,  obscure  sentence,  which 
is  halting  and  stilted,  to  the  new,  which  furnishes  the  mind  a 
medium  of  expression  consisting  of  leaps  and  bounds,  touching 
only  here  and  there  upon  the  mountain  peaks  of  thought  for  a 
clear  vision.  It  leaves  much  to  suggestion  and  intuition,  which 
lies  in  valleys  of  the  suppressed  parts  below.  This  requires  a 
different  type  of  mind,  one  which  is  able  to  take  a  wider  view 
as  to  the  meaning  of  things.  This  is  the  important  change  in 
language  structure  of  adolescence,  and  when  once  acquired, 
gives  a  feeling  of  at-homeness  in  general  conversation  and 
literary  thought. 

(3)      Traini-ng  and  Conclusions. 

The  highest  types  of  the  language  interest  are  represented  in 
a  clear-cut  conversational  style,  in  literature,  in  literary  prose, 
poetry,  debate,  and  oratory,  all  of  which  have  their  regenera- 
tion in  the  dawn  of  adolescence.  These  have  ever  been  the  ob- 
jective points  of  the  instructors  of  youths,  every  age  placing  its 
own  special  emphasis. 

That  the  Greeks  understood  the  adolescent  mind,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  self-assertive  and  combative  instincts,  is  seen  in 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  Plato  provided,  "The 
Platonic  myths,"  says  Dr.  Hall  (31),  "are  precisely  suited  to 
the  adolescent  stage  of  psychic  development,  when  sentiment  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  and  symbolism  and  parables  are  perhaps 
chief  among  the  methods  of  reason."     If  we  add  to  this  the 
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discussion  of  the  larger  questions  of  life,  so  full  of  interest  for 
the  adolescent,  and  the  dialectic  method,  we  can  understand 
why  Socrates  and  the  sophists  were  at  once  persons  of  interest 
and  admiration  for  the  ephebic  youths. 

The  poems  of  Homer  abound  with  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  powers  of  oratory  were  held  by  the  Greeks,  and  of 
the  attention  with  which  it  was  honored  as  an  object  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  education  "of  youth.  This  is  seen  when  Phoenix 
supplicates  Achilles  to  lay  aside  his  wrath,  recalling  his  father's 
committing  care: 

"  I,  whom  thy  royal  father  sent  as  orderer  of  thy  force. 
When  to  Atrides  from  his  court  he  left  thee  for  this  course, 
Yet  young,  and  when  in  skill  of  arms  thou  didst  not  so  abound, 
Nor  hadst  the  habit  of  discourse  that  makes  men  so  renowned. 
In  all  which  I  was  set  by  him  t'  instruct  thee  as  my  son, 
That  thou  mightst  speak  when  speech  was  fit,  and  do  when  deeds 

were  done. 
Not  sit  as  dumb  for  want  of  words;  idle,  for  skill  to  move." 

Oratory  was  the  Art  of  Arts  among  the  ancients.  Plato  de- 
fined it  "as  the  art  of  enchanting  the  soul,  and  he  who  would 
be  an  orator  has  to  learn  the  differences  of  human  souls — they 
are  so  many  and  of  such  a  nature,  and  from  them  come  the 
difierences  between  man  and  man.  .  .  .  He  who  knows  all 
this,  and  knows  when  he  shall  speak  and  when  he  should  re- 
frain, and  when  he  should  use  pithy  sayings,  pathetic  appeals, 
.sensational  effects,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  speech  which  he 
has  learned; — when,  I  say,  he  knows  the  time  and  seasons  of 
all  these  things,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  perfect  master  of 
his  art." 

The  conditions  under  which  oratory  developed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  I,.  Sears. 
Still  other  conditions  besides  a  literary  atmosphere  were  neces- 
sary to  its  freest  development;  for  this  form  more  than  any 
other  demands  favorable  surroundings.  Poetry  may  flourish 
in  days  of  adversity,  as  among  the  captive  Hebrews  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  or  in  the  disordered  England,  when  Milton 
wrote  his  great  epic.  Sad  prose  may  be  written  within  prison 
walls,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  famous  apostrophe  to  death; 
but  eloquence  has  never  been  successfully  cultivated  in  captiv- 
ity or  under  despotisms.  It  is  in  free  states  and  under  popular 
governments  alone  that  oratory  can  flourish.  The  art  of  per- 
suasion is  valuable  only  as  the  people  can  be  appealed  to  on  the 
subject  of  public  affairs,  and  where  their  judgments  can  be  en- 
lightened for  the  enforcement  of  political  measures,  and  their 
feelings  aroused  suflBciently  to  lead  them  into  personal  activity 
and  sacrifice;  and  where  eloquence  and  freedom  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  human  ability  occur. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  Greek  citizen  was  to  conduct  his  own 
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affairs  iu  court,  stating  his  claim  aud  arguing  his  case.  The 
plausible  and  capable  citizen  secured  his  rights  while  his  diffi- 
dent and  tongue-tied  neighbor  could  get  no  redress.  And  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  rising  upon  the  shoulders  of  such  a  popu- 
lace, a  Demosthenes,  of  whom  it  is  said:  "  He  moves,  warms, 
and  captivates  the  heart."  Every  oration  of  his  is  a  close 
chain  of  reasoning  that  represents  the  generous  notion  of  a  soul 
who  disdains  any  thought  that  is  not  great.  His  discourse 
gradually  increases  in  force  by  greater  light  and  new  reasons 
which  are  always  illustrated  by  bold  figures  and  lively  images. 
One  cannot  but  see  that  he  has  the  good  of  the  republic  entirely 
at  heart,  and  that  nature  itself  speaks  in  all  his  transports,  for 
his  artful  address  is  so  masterly  that  it  never  appears.  To 
Quintilian  the  ideal  man  was  the  bomis  orator  with  all  that  that 
implied. 

The  Middle  Ages  placed  its  emphasis  upon  dialectics,  and 
permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a  low  form  of  eristics.  Alcuin 
and  Pepin  employed  these  exercises  ad  acuendos  pueros  (to 
sharpen  the  wits  of  the  pupils) ;  and  they  were  used,  according 
to  Drane,  by  the  English  teachers  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. "What  is  writing?"  asks  Alcuin.  "The  keeper  of 
history."  "What  is  speaking?"  "The  interpreter  of  the 
soul."  "  What  is  the  liberty  of  man  ?  "  "Innocence."  Etc., 
etc.  In  the  Mediaeval  Universities,  instruction  partook  of  two 
forms, — the  lecture  {lectio,  ledum,  prceledio)  and  the  disputa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  instructor  in  the  former  was  to  set 
forth  and  explain  the  text;  the  purpose  of  the  disputation  was 
to  elucidate  and  firmly  establish  {ponere  et  determinare,  argicere 
et  disputare').  The  disputation  stood  at  the  middle  point  ot 
academic  life.  It  was  for  this  that  the  lectures  were  prepared, 
and  he  was  the  ablest  scholar  who  possessed  the  greatest  amount 
of  ready  wit  and  acumen  in  debate.  Upon  the  disputations  de- 
pended faculty  honors,  and  at  Padua  students  were  for  a  time 
required  to  dispute  one  hour  daily  from  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year  to  Easter  time.  The  Jesuit  appealed  to  the  im- 
pulse of  competition  and  combat  by  emphasizing  disputation 
and  debate  as  the  mode  of  instruction.  The  modern  literary 
societies  and  debating  clubs  now  found  in  connection  with  all 
of  the  colleges  and  many  secondary  schools  in  America  give 
expression  to  the  spontaneous  oratorical  and  debating  impulse 
of  the  adolescent.  The  history  of  these  societies  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  spontaneous  student  gatherings  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  were  held  for  social  purposes  and  where  there  was  con- 
siderable eating  and  drinking  to  stimulate  the  sluggish  mind, 
after  which  there  was  some  rather  bitter,  often  personal,  theo- 
logical disputation.  As  rapture  and  enthusiam  are  the  parents 
of  poetry,  .so  freedom  gives  birth  to  eloquence.     The  literary, 
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debating,  and  oratorical  societies  are  at  the  same  time  the 
spontaneous  expression  of,  and  the  training  school  for  these 
spontaneous  forms  of  expression. 

The  formal  language  training  for  the  adolescent  to-day  in 
many  cases  still  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  skeleton  of  lan- 
guage,— the  definitions  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  form  of 
expression  and  criticism.  Literature  is  too  carefully  analyzed, 
and  every  part  properly  classified.  The  composition  which  the 
student  writes  is,  in  many  cases,  not  an  expression  of  his  burn- 
ing thoughts  upon  a  subject,  or  if  it  chance  to  be,  he  is  re- 
quired to  hang  it  upon  a  gambrel  outline  while  it  is  dressed 
according  to  the  principles  of  grammar  and  logic.  All  these 
methods,  at  their  very  best,  tend  to  focus  the  attention  upon 
form  rather  than  spirit,  to  make  the  youth  over  self-conscious 
of  that  which  ought  to  be  unconscious;  consequently,  as  these 
studies  clearly  show,  there  is  an  interference  with  the  natural 
processes  of  thought.  There  is  a  period  when  the  youth  ap- 
pears to  be  mentally  ready  for  grammatical  analysis  and  logic, 
which  is,  however,  after  the  language  interest  has  well  ad- 
vanced in  its  development  and  the  logical  powers  manifest 
themselves  by  an  interest  in  analysis.  The  youth  often  be- 
comes a  stickler  for  grammatical  form  and  logical  subtleties. 
That  is  the  favorable  opportunity  for  language  analysis  and 
criticism. 

That  the  results  of  modern  methods  are  unsatisfactory  to 
pupil,  teacher,  and  parents,  one  need  but  read  the  criticisms. 
Psychology  of  adolescence  and  the  experience  of  those  races 
which  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  high  standard  of  the  lan- 
guage art  emphasize  the  following  points: 

I.  When  the  adolescent  mind  pushes  out  into  nature  and 
books,  let  the  opportunities  be  at  hand  to  feed  the  soul,  thus 
preventing  it  from  turning  in  upon  itself  and  becoming  too 
conscious  of  its  own  consuming  hunger:  i.  By  permitting  it  to 
gain  experience  in  a  hand  to  hand  contact  with  nature  and  real 
life;  2.  By  permitting  it  to  take  its  natural  flight  in  books  on 
those  subjects  which  appeal  to  it, — but  in  both,  by  sympathetic 
suggestion,  direct  it  in  the  paths  of  the  race  experience  and 
literature. 

II.  Since  the  proper  form  of  expression  can  only  develop  in 
response  to  proper  thinking,  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
a  stimulation  of  the  thought  processes.  The  youth  should  be 
permitted  to  read  and  commit  to  memory  much  good  literature 
of  interest  to  him,  but  he  should  hear  and  discuss  it  more. 

III.  Youth  is  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  consequently  there 
is  a  period  of  normal  imperfections  and  abnormalities,  which 
growth  alone  can  remedy.  The  instructor  can  only  wait  and 
set  a  good  example. 
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IV.  The  spoutaueous  impulse  to  speak,  write,  recite,  debate, 
and  declaim  should  be  seized  upon  and  encouraged  by  success- 
ful practice,  and  directed  by  constructive  criticism. 

V.  Since  the  interest  in  the  logical  processes  develops  later 
than  the  expression,  and  does  not  necessarily  contribute  to 
power  of  expression,  grammar  and  logic  should  be  studied  only 
after  the  language  has  become  well  established. 

VI.  Since  the  soul  is  enriched  by  contemplating  the  larger 
problems  of  life,  encourage  the  youth  to  engage  his  mind  in 
silent  meditation  at  such  moments  when  it  is  at  its  best,  even 
though  language  is  inadequate  for  expression. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  for  co-operation  and  helpful  suggestions;  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity for  the  interest  they  have  taken  throughout  the  study; 
to  Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson  for  his  assistance  in  securing  the  litera- 
ture in  this  field  of  investigation,  and  to  those  superintendents 
and  instructors  who  have  contributed  material  and  suggestions. 
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TYPES  OF  ADOI.ESCENT  AFFECTION. 


By  Theodate;  L,  Smith.^ 


Among  the  myriad  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
adolescent  development  there  is  no  phenomenon  which  demands 
careful  study  more  than  that  of  the  rise  of  feelings  which,  in 
their  highest  development,  give  to  the  life  of  man  or  woman  a 
depth  and  meaning  otherwise  unattainable.  Protean  in  form, 
imperious  in  its  demands,  full  of  possibilities  for  good  or  evil, 
this  fundamental  impulse  is  too  often  made  a  subject  of  jest  or 
of  unintelligent  criticism.  As  a  subject  of  scientific  study  in 
relation  to  its  origin,  development,  normal  manifestations  and 
effects  upon  character,  it  has  received  little  attention.  There 
is  an  extensive  literature  on  the  pathological  manifestations  of 
sex,  some  of  which  claims  to  deal  with  the  psychology  of  love 
and  of  women,  but  however  valuable  such  literature  maybe  to 
the  alienist,  it  contains  few  pages  in  which  a  normal  woman 
can  trace  even  the  faintest  reflection  of  her  own  development. 
Among  the  psychologists  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  emotions  Ribot  (24),  Sergi  (27)  and  Havelock  Ellis  have 
each  contributed  a  chapter  dealing  with  love.  Joauny  Roux 
(23)  and  Mantegazza  (20)  have  made  special  studies,  and  the 
Aiuerican  Joiirnalof  Psychology,  July,  1902,  contains  an  article 
by  Sanford  Bell  entitled  ' '  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Emotion 
of  I/Ove  between  the  Sexes." 

In  all  these  studies,  the  point  of  view  is  practically  that  of 
Ribot  "that  the  sex  instinct,  the  last  in  chronological  order 
with  man  and  the  higher  animals,  gives  rise  to  the  emotion  of 
love  with  its  numerous  individual  varieties."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  psychological  studies  based  upon  a  theory  which, 
in  laying  undue  emphasis  upon  one  factor,  neglects  those  upon 
which  all  the  higher  phases  of  love  depend,  namely,  the  altru- 
istic instincts,  should  fail  to  satisfactorily  explain  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  love.  In  the  biological  series,  as  in  man,  the 
beginnings  of  altruism  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  maternal 

i  Data  for  this  study  have  been  collected  by  Miss  UHie  A.  Williams, 
of  the  Trenton  State  Normal  School;  by  Dr.  Margaret  K.  Smith, 
of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School;  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe,  of  the  Westfield 
Normal  School;  and  a  large  collection  of  material  gathered  and  epito- 
mized by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  been  at  the  author's  disposal.  To 
these  and  many  other  friends  who  have  furnished  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, the  author  wishes  to  express  sincere  thanks. 

This  study  was  made  with  aid  from  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
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and  gregarious  instincts,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  anything 
which  can  be  called  love  of  mates  until  the  parental  instinct 
has  reached  a  high  state  of  development.  Maternal  care  and 
sacrifice  for  oflfspringare  found  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  life  than 
any  traces  of  paternal  or  conjugal  protection.  Female  spiders  have 
been  observed  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  eggs 
but  they  are  known  to  sometimes  devour  their  mates.  While 
there  are  scattered  instances  of  a  prolonged  association  of  males 
and  females  observable  in  insects  and  fishes,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  anything  that  can  be  termed  affection  between  mates 
below  the  warm  blooded  animals.  Probably  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  this  is  found  among  birds,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cuckoo,  the  maternal  instinct  has 
degenerated,  there  is  also  failure  of  any  true  mating  or  signs 
of  affection  between  males  and  females.  A  study  of  primitive 
races  and  the  evolution  of  marriage  (  22-29  )  shows  that  in 
man,  as  in  animals,  sex  love  is  the  latest  form  to  develop  and 
that  maternal  love  exhibits  the  earliest  forms  of  self-sacrifice. 

Another  element  which  has  been  too  little  recognized  in  the 
evolution  of  altruism,  of  which  love  is  the  highest  expression, 
is  the  influence  of  the  gregarious  instinct  which,  in  both  man 
and  animals,  takes  an  altruistic  form  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  in  the  relation  of  animals  of  different  sexes 
shows  even  the  faintest  foreshadowing  of  an  altruistic  factor. 
It  is  highly  developed  in  the  ants,  bees,  and  termites,  among 
which  there  exists  an  elaborate  system  of  division  of  labor.  It 
is  probable  that  there  is  here  a  mixture  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
since  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  young  devolves  upon  the 
workers,  which  are  sexually  undeveloped  females.  The  im- 
portant role  of  the  gregarious  instinct,  as  a  factor  in  evolution, 
has  been  brought  out  by  Kropotkin  (16)  in  his  "Mutual  Aid." 
Sex  attraction  by  itself  is  not  love,  nor  is  there  contained  in  it 
the  essential  element  from  which  the  higher  types  of  love  can 
develop,  though  when  combined  with  the  altruistic  elements 
derived  from  other  instincts,  it  may  become  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
strongest  and  purest  emotions  of  which  the  human  soul  is  ca- 
pable. The  strong  attraction  between  the  sexes  which  seems 
to  appear  normally  at  adolesence  has  been  recognized  from  the 
earliest  times  by  the  systems  of  .seclusion,  varying  from  those 
of  the  orient  to  the  conventual  and  boarding  school  systems  of 
the  Occident.  But  even  convent  walls  do  not  prevent  girls 
from  falling  in  love,  as  history  has  repeatedly  illustrated.  Nor 
is  it  repression  which  is  needed  but  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
.sion  of  the  needs  of  adolescence,  which,  based  on  psychological 
principles,  shall  furnish  a  mental,  moral,  and  physical  regimen 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  precocious  development  and  pre- 
serve unsullied  manly  and  womanly  ideals. 
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The  material  for  the  present  study  has  been  collected  from 
many  sources.  Some  was  obtained  in  answer  to  a  question- 
naire issued  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  1895,  many  facts  and 
individual  cases  have  been  reported  by  teachers  of  wide  experi- 
ence, a  few  old  school  girl  diaries  kindly  loaned  to  the  writer 
have  furnished  unusual  glimpses  into  adolescent  feelings,  and 
to  the  following  questions  114  answers  were  received  : 

I.  Will  you  give  a  list  of  people  of  both  .sexes  whom  you 
particularly  like,  designating  them  by  letters  or  numbers.  Tell 
why  you  first  liked  them  and  why  you  like  them  now,  mention- 
ing mental,  moral  and  physical  characteristics. 

II.  Give  a  list  of  people  of  both  sexes  whom  you  dislike. 
Tell  why  you  disliked  them  first  and  why  you  continue  to 
do  so. 

III.  Give  cases. 

(a)  Where  you  have  at  first  liked  a  person  and  the  feel- 

ing changed   to  dislike.      Give  reasons   for   your 
change  of  feeling. 

(b)  Give  cases  where  you  have  at  first  disliked  a  person 

and  the  feeling  has  changed   to  liking.     Reasons 
for  change. 

IV.  How  do  you  know 

(a)  When  people  like  or  love  you  ? 

(b)  When  they  dislike  you  ? 

( c )  How  would  you  show  your  love  for  others  ? 

V.  Give  your  ideal  of  what  you  would  like  to  be.  Do  auy 
of  your  friends  approach  this  ideal  and  if  so  in  what  respects  ? 
Has  this  ideal  changed  as  you  have  grown  older  and  if  so  in 
what  respects?  Give  your  ideal  (a)  For  a  man.  (b)  For  a 
woman. 

Personal  observation  covering  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in 
boarding  schools  and  colleges  has  been  supplemented  by  studies 
in  biography  and  literature  and  many  individual  contributions. 
The  results  of  observation  and  reminiscence  have  been  com- 
pared and  the  two  classes  of  data  have  served  to  check  each 
other.  The  material  has  been  classified  according  to  the  rela- 
tive and  absolute  age  of  those  forming  attachments  and  whether 
of  the  same  or  opposite  sex. 

The  first  class  of  cases  considered  is  that  of  attachments 
between  boys  and  girls  of  approximately  the  same  age  where 
the  girl  is  under  thirteen — 38  cases  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  ten,  and  112  between  the  ages  often  and  thirteen  were  ex- 
amined. Of  the  38  cases  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten, 
fifteen  were  between  children  of  the  same  sex  and  twenty-three 
between  those  of  opposite  sex.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
ab.sence  of  self  consciousness  in  manifesting  the  affection  and 
no  difference  is  observable  in  the  character  of  aflfectiou.     This 
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conclusion  is  not  in  agreement  with  that  of  Mr.  Bell  (5)  who 
thinks  that  there  is  an  element  of  sex  attraction  normally 
present  even  at  this  early  age.  But  Mr.  Bell's  cases  are  all  of 
affection  between  boys  and  girls,  and  no  comparison  of  similar 
attachment  between  those  of  the  same  sex  was  made.  A  few 
typical  cases  are  given  to  illustrate  the  similarity  of  the  mani- 
festations of  affection  in  both  classes  of  cases. 

M.,  5,  M.,  5.  Two  boys  who  never  quarrel.  One  cannot  play  five 
minutes  with  any  one  else  without  quarrelling. 

F.,  6,  F.,  7.  Always  plays  with  a  little  girl  of  seven.  Sits  with  her 
in  school;  is  willing  to  share  anything  with  her,  and  is  unhappy  wheu 
separated  from  her.     Very  jealous. 

M.,  6,  M.,  8.  Two  boys  so  fond  of  each  other  that  if  one  has  a 
chance  to  go  somewhere,  he  will  not  go  unless  the  other  can  go  too. 
Are  very  affectionate. 

F.,  5.  The  first  day  that  I  went  to  school  I  was  sent  out  to  play 
with  a  little  girl  about  my  own  age  named  Barbara.  When  we  came 
back  to  the  class  room  we  were  friends,  and  for  five  years  I  enjoyed  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  least  interrupted  friendships  of  my  life.  We  never 
quarrelled,  never  forgot  each  other.  In  term  time  I  slept  at  Barbara's 
house  or  she  slept  at  mine  two  or  three  times  a  week.  When  sepa- 
rated, we  wrote  letters  constantly.  There  was  never  any  rivalry  be- 
tween us.  I  thought  Barbara  a  much  better  child  than  I.  I  was  good 
with  her  but  away  from  her  for  five  minutes  I  would  often  get  into  a 
quarrel  with  other  children  and  cry  with  cage.  We  were  parted  at 
ten  years  of  age  by  the  removal  of  her  family  to  another  city  and  have 
never  met  since,  but  the  memory  of  her  as  a  child  is  of  the  teiiderest. 

M.,  7.  Will  do  almost  anything  for  his  sister  (9  years);  follows 
her,  holds  her  hand  and  begs  to  be  kissed. 

F.,  8,  F.,  9.  Y.  was  devoted  to  G.  who  returned  her  affection  in  a  meas- 
ure, but  Y.  was  always  the  one  who  was  willing  to  do  and  sacrifice 
most.  Was  very  jealous  if  G.  played  much  with  the  other  children. 
G.  finally  became  intimate  with  another  little  girl  who  was  very  pretty. 
Y.  was  quite  heartbroken. 

These  two  children  have  played  together  for  two  years,  are  frankly 
affectionate.     Seldom  quarrel  and  like  to  share  their  possessions. 

M.,  ID,  F.,  4.  M.  was  quite  devoted  to  F.,  used  to  ride  her  on  his 
bicycle,  bring  her  flowers,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  gave  up  his  play  time  with  the  boys  to  amuse  her. 
Had  lost  a  sister  about  her  age  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

F.,  7.  Was  teased  so  much  about  a  boy  that  she  thought  she  ought 
to  like  him.  He  brought  her  flowers  and  fruit,  carried  her  books,  etc. 
Lasted  six  months. 

F.,  6.  A  boy  of  her  own  age  was  devoted  to  her,  gave  her  his  toys, 
etc.  She  was  teased  unmercifullj'  and  despised  him  tintil  another  girl 
wanted  him,  then  pretended  she  liked  him.  Used  to  quarrel  and 
make  up;  made  him  jealous  by  being  nice  to  other  boys.  Thinks  now 
it  was  more  fun  than  anything  else. 

The  last  two  cases  have  been  given  to  show  the  effect  of  sug- 
gestion which  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  so-called  love 
affairs  between  children,  which  unquestionably  are  productive 
of  a  precocity  of  ideas,  and  later,  of  feeling.  There  are  also, 
as  Mr.  Bell  has  shown,  ca.ses  of  precocious  development  in 
children,  but  the  cases   of  normal  genuine  affection  between 
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children,  whether  of  the  same  or  different  families,  of  the  same 
or  different  sexes,  appear  to  be  characterized  by  the  same  man- 
ifestations, inclnding  jealousy.  That  self  consciousness,  ideas 
of  love  making  and  marriage  are  extremely  common  among 
the  children  in  our  public  schools  is  only  too  evident.  The 
massing  of  different  grades  in  one  building  probably  has  a 
great  influence  in  this  respect  since  the  younger  children  imi- 
tate those  of  the  upper  grades.  To  what  extent  this  affects  the 
normal  development  of  the  younger  children  is  a  problem  which 
is  as  yet  Ulisolved.  In  the  112  cases  between  ten  and  twelve 
inclusive,  for  girls  this  environmental  influence  is  very  strongly 
in  evidence  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  this  age,  there  is  an 
effect  upon  the  emotions  as  well  as  upon  the  ideas.  Yet  in 
many  of  these  instances,  the  evidence  is  unmistakable  that  the 
love  making  is  largely  imitative  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
emotions  which  should  normally  underlie  the  demonstrations, 
but  tends  towards  precocious  development  much  more  strongly 
than  in  younger  children.  It  rarely  occurs  between  children 
where  affection  is  of  long  standing  and  based  upon  real  ac- 
quaintance. 

Boys  and  Girls.     Ages  of  Girls  10  to  12  Inclusive. 

F.,  10.  A  girl  and  her  brother  (10)  used  to  come  to  the  house.  At 
first  they  were  shj'  of  each  other  but  the  sister  took  pains  to  have  them 
get  acquainted.  One  day  the  sister  said  Ted  wanted  her  to  be  his 
sweetheart  and  when  she  consented,  he  kissed.  They  got  along  nicely 
for  a  while  and  then  he  would  n't  speak  to  her.  He  told  another  girl 
that  she  had  said  mean  things  about  him.  She  was  provoked  that  he 
believed  it  and  they  never  made  up. 

10  F.  Liked  the  tallest  and  manliest  boy  in  the  room  15  years  old. 
He  was  liked  by  all  the  girls  but  did  not  care  for  them.  She  never 
spoke  to  him  unless  he  spoke  first,  thinking  he  would  like  her  better 
if  she  did  that  way  and  also  much  afraid  that  he  would  find  out  she 
liked  him  and  "  make  out"  that  he  liked  her.  Of  different  tempera- 
ments and  dispositions.  Her  mind  was  distracted  from  her  studies. 
He  never  showed  any  particular  liking  for  her. 

F.,  ID.  A  playmate  9  years.  Fair  and  of  the  good  kind  while  she 
was  dark  and  full  of  pranks.  Always  made  fun  of  him  behind  his  back 
and  his  face  which  he  took  in  good  part.  Partners  in  games,  together 
recesses,  walked  home  together,  skated  and  coasted  together.  Wrote 
notes,  she  never  wrote  silly  ones.  At  one  time  all  the  boys  and  girls 
paired  off  and  one  of  the  boys  married  them.  Thinks  that  she  was  "  a 
perfect  little  fool."     Have  been  friends  ever  since. 

11  F.  With  a  little  boy  who  lived  near.  He  brought  her  wild  straw- 
berries and  candy.  Used  to  hunt  for  stars  together.  Was  invited  to 
a  social  at  his  house.  Felt  proud  at  being  called  his  girl.  He  gave 
her  a  carnelian  ring.     The  family  moved  away  soon  after. 

F.,  II.  It  was  the  fashion  among  the  girls  of  her  set  to  have  beaux 
and  this  boy  in  some  way  came  with  the  others  and  liked  her.  Used 
to  write  notes  to  her.  She  thought  that  when  they  grew  up  they 
would  marry,  and  was  very  much  hurt  when  he  told  her  that  he  pre- 
ferred a  girl  of  his  own  kind  (Catholic).  Now  (17)  it  seems  like  a 
great  piece  of  nonsense  and  she  has  forgotten  his  name  and  how  he 
looked. 
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M.,  14,  F.,  12.  I  had  chosen  Jeanne  for  my  sweetheart  and  my  two 
friends  were  the  only  beings  who  knew  my  secret.  To  do  as  they  did, 
although  I  considered  it  a  little  silly,  I  wrote  her  name  in  cipher  on 
the  cover  of  my  copy  books;  in  every  way  and  many  I  sought  to  per- 
suade myself  of  the  ardor  of  my  passion,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  little  artificial,  for  the  amusing  coquetry 
which  Jeanne  and  I  had  indulged  in  early  in  our  acquaintance  had  de- 
veloped into  a  true  and  great  friendship,  a  hereditary  friendship  I  may 
call  it.     (From  A  Child's  Romance.) 

The  following  cases  show  a  distinctly  precocious  development. 

12  F.  Very  fond  of  a  boy  of  11.  Jealous  of  his  attention^  to  others. 
All  she  thought  of  going  to  school  for.  Used  to  give  her  cards  and 
sent  her  a  valentine  which  she  valued  highly.  Was  teased  but  liked 
it.  Very  careful  not  to  let  her  parents  find  out  about  it.  Thinks  now 
she  was  foolish  but  at  the  time  her  feelings  were  sincere. 

M.,  12,  F.,  14.  F.,  an  adopted  child  of  French  parentage  and  bad 
heredity.  Made  advances  to  a  nice  boy  of  14  who  was  visiting  the 
family  and  liked  her  companionship  because  she  was  pretty  and  lively. 
Wrote  him  a  regular  love  letter  which  surprised  but  rather  flattered 
him.  Carried  on  a  regular  love  affair  for  about  a  week.  Then  the 
boy  went  away  which  ended  it. 

F.,  13.  Had  pla}'ed  with  a  boy  of  my  own  age  for  several  years.  He 
was  a  neighbor  and  we  had  good  times  together.  When  we  entered 
the  grammar  school  we  naturally  walked  to  and  from  school  together 
and  our  names  were  soon  coupled.  I  soon  grew  shy  and  self  conscious 
and  even  began  to  think  myself  in  love  with  him.  We  were  both  silly 
for  a  time.  It  ended  in  the  spoiling  of  a  wholesome,  pleasant  friend- 
ship. 

A  teacher  in  the  sixth  grade  writes.  "One  j^ear  a  regular 
epidemic  of  pairing  off  was  started  by  a  new  pupil  somewhat 
older  than  the  other  children.  Nearly  every  couple  was  mar- 
ried by  a  mock  ceremony  in  which  participation  was  not  always 
voluntary  though  it  happened  in  one  or  two  cases  that  this 
started  an  intimacy."  Several  other  teachers  have  reported 
similar  instances  in  which  the  influence  of  older  pupils,  either 
in  the  same  grade  or  in  higher  grades  in  the  same  building,  is 
distinctly  traceable.  While  no  very  definite  age  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  different  types  of  intimacy  existing  between  bo3^s 
and  girls,  since  there  is  so  great  individual  variation  in  devel- 
opment, the  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of  13  to  16  inclu- 
sive have  been  grouped  together  as  belonging  to  the  early  stage 
of  adolescence  for  girls.  With  the  dawn  of  adolescence  dis- 
tinctly new  elements  are  observable,  the  imagination  receives  a 
new  impulse,  there  is  an  intensification  of  altruistic  and  egoistic 
impulses,  and  idealism  which  has  hitherto  played  little  part  in 
the  affections  becomes  strongly  accentuated.  In  fact,  so  strong 
is  this  tendency  to  idealism,  in  both  early  and  later  adolescence, 
that  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  object  of  affection 
is  almost  or  quite  a  total  stranger  or  even  a  character  in  history 
or  romance.  One  young  man  fell  in  love  with  a  composite 
photograph  of  a  college  class  of  girls  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  has 
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illustrated  this  tendency  to  idealism  in  his  story  of  Marjorie 
Daw,  in  which  the  hero  falls  violently  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
who  existed  only  in  the  imagination  and  letters  of  his  friend. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  fixed  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  real  and  ideal  in  love,  since  the  ideal  enters  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  into  every  case,  instances  at  the  two 
extremes  are  widely  separated  and  the  extreme  types  of  ideal- 
ism will  be  treated  by  themselves. 

Opposite  Sexes  of  Approximately  Equal  Age, 
14  TO  16  Inclusive. 

For  this  class,  the  material  furnished  231  cases  described  in 
detail,  and  collective  observations  were  furnished  by  a  number 
of  teachers.  The  first  point  noted  in  regard  to  these  was  their 
transient  character.  Their  devotion  extends  from  a  few  weeks 
or  months  to  several  years  and,  in  some  instances,  several 
affairs  were  carried  on  at  once.  Very  fev/  ended  in  marriage. 
Of  one  High  School  with  an  average  of  one  hundred  pupils  it 
is  reported  that  among  the  numerous  intimacies  covering  a 
period  of  four  years  only  two  resulted  in  marriage  and  one  of 
them  ended  in  divorce.  The  extent  to  which  the  High  School 
is  a  college  preparatory  school  is  probably  a  factor  here,  as  few 
of  these  early  love  affairs  survive  any  prolonged  separation. 
They  are  highly  emotional  while  they  last  but,  as  at  this  age, 
emotional  development  far  outruns  that  of  judgment,  they  are 
only  accidentally  based  on  qualities  that  ensure  permanence. 
Finck  (9)  somewhat  fantastically  enumerates  fourteen  ingre- 
dients of  love  which  he  divides  into  two  groups,  the  egoistic 
and  the  altruistic.  Under  the  first  he  includes  individual  pref- 
erence, monopolism,  jealousy,  coyness,  hyperbole,  mixed 
moods  and  pride;  under  the  second,  sympathy,  affection,  gal- 
lantry, self-sacrifice,  purity,  adoration,  and  admiration  of  per- 
sonal beauty  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  of  these  ingredients 
could  be  detected  in  any  one  case,  yet  in  so  far  as  the  division 
serves  to  point  out  the  prevalence  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  ele- 
ments it  is  suggestive.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  relative 
proportion  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  elements,  there  are  two 
very  distinct  types  of  adolescent  love  with  many  gradations  be- 
tween, the  one  representing,  perhaps,  the  purest  and  most  ideal 
sentiment  in  human  life,  and  the  other,  fortunately  seldom  a 
wholly  unmixed  type,  presenting  one  of  the  perplexing  educa- 
tional problems.  A  large  part  of  the  material  collected  from 
High  Schools  inclines  toward  this  latter  type.  This  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  cases  of  the  first  type  are  not  open 
to  casual  observation  and  are  far  less  likely  to  be  reported  in 
detail  by  those  giving  reminiscences.  The  reasons  for  attrac- 
tion where  given  were  carefully  noted  and  in  order  of  frequency: 
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those  given  by  girls  were,  dress  and  manners,  good  looks,  social 
position,  personal  attentions,  muscular  strength  and  in  four 
cases,  similarity  of  tastes.  Very  few  of  the  boys  gave  reasons 
for  the  attraction  but  those  who  did  mentioned  chiefly  personal 
beauty  and  attractive  manners.  A  soft,  pleasant  voice  was 
mentioned  in  a  few  instances.  The  good  and  bad  effects  of 
these  intimacies  were  noted  for  each  case  and  the  results  sum- 
marized. The  good  effects  were,  for  girls,  incitement  to  better 
school  work,  particularly  if  both  were  in  the  same  class,  effort 
to  be  more  ladylike  and  pleasing,  and  greater  interest  in  out  of 
door  life,  for  boys,  improvement  in  manners,  in  school  work, 
and  in  personal  neatness.  The  bad  effects,  which  occurred  in 
83  %  of  the  cases,  including  some  in  which  good  effects  were 
also  present,  were  neglect  of  lessons,  of  other  friends,  jealousy, 
deceit,  willfulness,  unwholesome  excitement  and  precocious 
ideas.  In  cases  where  personal  familiarity  was  allowed,  loss  of 
mutual  respect  and  a  lowering  of  ideals  was  a  consequence  real- 
ized in  retrospect.  These  effects  are  more  noticeable  in  girls 
than  in  boys,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  girls  acquire  a 
taste  for  this  sort  of  excitement  which  interferes  seriously  with 
their  normal  development.  Very  few  of  the  attachments 
formed  during  these  years  are  based  on  any  real  knowledge  of 
character  or  similarity  of  tastes  and  their  transitory  character 
is  apt  to  create  a  craving  for  further  excitement  of  the  same 
sort.  In  cases  where  personal  liberties  have  been  allowed, 
kissing,  love  letters,  etc.,  the  mature  reaction  is  usually  one  of 
disgust  and  regret.  Disapproval  and  prohibition  lead  in  many 
cases  to  deceit  and  untruthfulness.  Though  environment  has 
an  influence,  and  many  of  the  most  undesirable  manifestations 
of  these  intimacies  are  due  to  it,  there  is  nevertheless  a  funda- 
mental law  of  life  to  be  reckoned  with  here  and  after  the  dawn 
of  adolescence  there  is  normally  an  attraction  between  boys  and 
girls.  Sometimes  there  is  repulsion  or  both  factors  may  exist 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  individual.  Among  primitive 
tribes,  this  is  the  age  of  marriage,  but  the  complicated  condi- 
tions of  modern  civilization  have  so  far  separated  the  age  of 
marriage  from  the  years  of  early  adolescence,  that  the  feelings 
of  responsibility  and  anticipations  of  founding  a  home  which 
tend  to  develop  the  altruistic  factors  in  love  are  lacking.  An- 
other factor  whose  importance  is  too  little  realized  is  the  influ- 
ence of  what  boys  and  girls  read.  "The  Duchess,"  Rhoda 
Broughton  and  Mrs.  Southworth  are  favorite  authors  at  this 
age,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  girl  who 
from  kindergarten  days  has  heard  talk  of  sweethearts,  at  that 
age  considered  "so  cunning,"  and  whose  ideals  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  above  mentioned  authors,  should,  by  the  time 
she  has  reached  High  School  Age,  have  somewhat  precocious 
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ideas  as  to  the  relations  with  her  boj^  acquaintances,  and  that 
these  relations  should  prove  to  many  girls  a  distinct  source  of 
intellectual  and  moral  detriment — Miss  Eastman's  Study,  The 
Evolution  of  Dodd's  Sister,  a  book  which  it  would  be  well  for 
teachers  and  parents  to  read  thoughtfully  (8),  has  pictured  with 
great  clearness  the  deteriorating  effects  of  some  of  the  influences 
which  are  unfortunately  prevalent  in  our  public  schools.  There 
are  undoubtedly  genuine  love  matches  which  have  begun  in  child- 
ish or  early  adolescent  friendships,  and  of  which  the  later  love 
is  the  flower  of  the  childish  affection,  but  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  these  have  been  reported,  there  has  been  no  courting 
during  the  boy  and  girl  period  and  the  dawn  of  romantic  love  has 
been  a  distinctly  marked  epoch  in  the  lives  of  both.  These 
cases  belong  to  the  altruistic  as  opposed  to  the  egoistic  type  of 
which  the  following  are  typical  cases  gathered  chiefly  from  our 
public  schools. 

F.,  13.  Liked  a  schoolmate.  Paid  her  some  attention  and  was  nice 
to  her  but  liked  another  girl  better.  Towards  the  close  of  the  term 
they  became  rivals  in  class  and  he  said  some  unkind  things  which 
were  repeated  to  her.  Two  or  three  years  later  the  attachment  was 
revived  and  he  liked  her  best.  Never  affected  her  studies;  felt  happier 
when  he  went  with  her  but  did  not  feel  angry  or  jealous  when  he  went 
with  other  girls.  Her  opposite  in  temperament  and  disposition. 
Thinks  it  was  silly  but  harmless. 

15  F.  Fond  of  a  boy  of  18.  Liked  the  attention.  He  used  to  carry 
her  books  for  her  and  go  to  picnics  with  her.  Her  mother  objected 
and  she  stopped  answering  his  letters.     Did  not  care  very  much. 

F.,  14.  Attached  to  a  boy  of  her  own  age.  Used  to  go  to  school 
early  to  talk  together.  Skated  together,  went  rowing.  Went  to  par- 
ties and  singing  school,  sleighing  and  coasting.  Did  not  affect  her 
lessons,  smiled  at  him  in  school.  Specially  attracted  by  his  gentle- 
manliness.  Thinks  it  was  only  friendship  on  both  sides.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  another  boy  tried  to  "cut  out"  the  first  one  and 
they  became  very  jealous  of  each.  She  became  disgusted  and  dropped 
them  both. 

F.,  14.  Girl  thought  she  was  in  love  with  a  boy.  Blushed  when  he 
came  round  or  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  Would  wait  for  each 
other.  Were  perfectly  happy  when  together.  When  they  parted 
seemed  disappointed.     Have  kept  it  up  for  five  years. 

M.,  14.  On  the  first  day  of  school  saw  a  new  girl  who  had  a  whole- 
some sensible  face.  Instantly  said  to  himself  "If  I  am  ever  married 
it  will  be  to  that  girl."     He  was. 

F".,  16.  Carried  on  three  affairs  at  once.  No.  i  dated  back  to  her 
third  year  when  she  lived  in  the  house  with  a  boy  of  6.  For  two  years 
they  were  "like  twins"  then  she  moved  away.  But  the  boy  remem- 
bered her  and  wrote  to  her  when  she  was  16.  For  two  years  they  wrote 
to  each  other  once  a  day — love  letters.  She  tried  to  exert  a  religious 
influence.  Finally  told  lier  that  he  loved  her  and  was  coming  to  see 
her.  She  was  scared  and  stopped  writing.  After  some  mouths  began 
again,  was  more  cautious,  heart  would  beat  at  sight  of  his  letters. 
Another  lay^se  and  renewal.  He  went  to  see  her  and  her  love  died. 
Says  that  his  apparently  continues. 

During  this  correspondence  No.  2  walked  to  and  from  school  with 
her,  spent  afternoons  with  her,  made  her  blush  every  time  he  looked 
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at  her,  etc.  After  she  left  No.  2,  took  long  walks  with  No.  3.  Thinks 
No.  3  was  really  the  one.  No.  3  was  Irish-American  six  years  older 
than  herself,  and  her  opposite  in  many  ways.  Never  had  much  power 
over  him.  He  was  quiet  and  dignified  but  uncultured.  She  resorted 
to  various  schemes  to  see  him  but  never  invited  him  to  the  house  with 
others.  Used  to  go  without  lunch  or  supper  to  meet  him.  For  two 
years  received  him  Sunday  evenings  when  her  parents  were  absent. 
Rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  she  was  the  only  girl  he  liked  while  lots  of 
girls  liked  him.     She  desired  his  praise  because  he  would  not  flatter. 

F.,  14.  Fell  in  love  with  the  boy  next  door  who  had  lived  there  six 
years  before.  Did  not  attend  the  same  school  but  studied  together. 
She  taught  him  to  play  tennis,  swing  Indian  clubs,  to  play  the  piano, 
to  lace  his  shoes  in  a  particular  way,  and  to  recite  her  favorite  poems 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  and  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  He 
taught  her  to  skate,  swim,  ride  horseback,  ride  a  bicycle,  collect,  press, 
and  name  flowers,  to  fish  by  torchlight,  to  make  Jack  Lanterns  and 
classify  birds'  eggs. 

One  reason  she  liked  him  was  because  she  could  boss  him.  Both 
were  lazy,  loved  fun  and  noise  and  were  particular  about  toys,  books, 
personal  appearance  and  manners.  She  read  omnivorously  and  he  did 
not  like  to  read.  He  liked  anything  to  eat  and  her  list  of  foods  was 
very  limited.  She  loved  to  dance,  he  did  not.  He  was  jealous  and 
she  liked  to  provoke  it. 

15  F.  Fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  young  Scotchman,  19,  blue  eyes 
and  auburn  hair.  The  second  day  she  went  to  walk  with  him  and  if 
he  did  propose  intended  "to  cling  to  him,  weep  tears  of  joy,  and  accept 
him."  Ignored  all  young  men  but  made  great  efforts  to  be  nice  to  the 
girls.  They  rowed,  talked  and  drove  together  were  much  alike  but 
he  was  an  infidel.  She  could  not  study,  her  thoughts  were  full  of  him 
and  what  she  should  say  when  he  proposed.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
he  departed  without  asking  her  to  correspond  with  him.  Thinks  if  he 
had  known  her  feeling  that  he  would  have  ignored  her. 

F.,  15.     Went  to  the  same  school.     Had  to  be  carried  on  on  the  sly. 

M.,  17.  Would  look  at  each  other  in  school  and  blush  if  caught. 
Either  one  would  blush  if  the  other  was  talked  about.  Liked  to 
play  in  games  together  and  be  together  at  recesses.  They  did  not  get 
their  lessons  as  well.  They  have  had  several  quarrels  and  now  their 
friendship  is  not  as  great. 

F.,  15.  Attached  to  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  Talked  of  him  continu- 
all}',  lessons  suffered.  When  she  could  talk  to  him  would  hardly 
speak  to  any  one  else.  Much  alike  in  tastes,  etc.  Does  not  like  to  hear 
about  it  now. 

16  F.  Had  always  cared  more  for  her  lessons  than  for  boys.  One 
winter  she  formed  the  habit  of  going  to  parties  with  girls  older  than 
herself  and  was  allowed  to  go  with  a  gentleman.  Her  interest  in  her 
studies  was  much  weakened.  Sometimes  she  would  staj'  out  of  a 
school  the  day  after  a  party  and  even  if  she  went  would  be  half  an  hour 
late. 

16  F.  Was  attracted  to  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  city  and 
who  lived  opposite.  He  was  19,  very  dark,  jolly,  well-educated  and  a 
fine  conversationalist.  The  last  attracted  her  most  and  she  tried  to 
study  hard  to  be  able  to  talk  as  well  as  he.  She  tried  to  be  in  the 
yard  when  he  went  to  his  business  and  to  be  ready  for  church  at  the 
same  time.  He  sent  her  books,  bon-bons  and  flowers.  She  thought 
at  the  time  that  he  liked  her  but  thinks  now  that  he  was  amused. 

16  F.,  17  M.  Like  in  temperament,  unlike  in  disposition.  His 
tastes  were  less  refined.  His  muscular  strength  had  a  great  charm. 
It  did  not  affect  her  lessons  or  her  liking  for  other  people.     He  made 
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efforts  to  be  with  her  and  showed  his  affection  by  acts  and  words.  She 
had  no  rivals  and  was  not  jealous. 

i6  F.  Her  sister  was  now  left  out.  He  was  one  of  the  go  ahead 
kind  while  she  was  slow  and  easy.  For  two  years  they  "sort  of  fooled 
along"  quarrelling  often  and  making  up.  Then  they  began  to  get  in 
earnest.  They  would  sit  up  till  ii  or  12  two  nights  in  the  week  or 
they  would  take  long  walks  together.  She  would  be  very  tired  but  it 
was  of  no  use  to  say  anything  to  her  she  would  do  what  he  wanted  her 
to  do. 

F.,  16^.  When  she  entered  the  high  school  was  attracted  by  a  good 
looking  boy.  Did  not  meet  him  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  their  lessons 
were  neglected  for  they  spent  their  time  writing  notes.  Was  jealous 
if  he  smiled  at  another  girl.  Lost  her  liking  when  he  began  to  grow 
homely.  Thinks  now  it  was  silly  but  would  not  want  to  have  it  left 
out  of  her  life. 

16  F.  Had  always  liked  the  boy  and  when  she  was  teased  about 
him  began  to  think  she  loved  him.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  that 
she  liked  him.  Does  not  know  if  he  cared  for  her  but  he  was  always 
offended  when  she  was  with  any  one  else. 

In  the  class  of  attachments  where  there  is  disparity  in  age, 
there  is  a  much  greater  element  of  idealism  and  they  usually 
tend  more  toward  the  altruistic  type.  The  good  or  bad  effects 
in  such  cases  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
older  man  or  woman.  The  idealism  lies  almost  wholly  with 
the  younger  and  the  influence  with  the  elder.  Numerous  cases 
are  reported  of  girls  falling  in  love,  or  imagining  themselves  in 
love,  with  their  male  teachers,  and  a  boy  often  experiences  his 
first  touch  of  romantic  devotion  in  chivalrous  admiration  for 
his  teacher  or  some  young  lady  with  whom  perchance  his 
actual  acquaintance  may  be  slight.  Frequently  the  devotion 
is  quite  unknown  to  its  object  and  the  feelings  find  oi^tlet  in  a 
diary,  letters  which  are  written  but  never  sent,  poetic  effusions, 
the  writing  of  the  loved  one's  name  and  occasionally  anonymous 
gifts  of  flowers.  Sometimes  these  attachments  ripen  into  deeper 
feeling  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  a  mere  outlet  for  the  effer- 
vescence of  adolescent  emotion,  and  though  in  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  man  or  woman  such  attachments  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  evil,  they  are  oftenest  either  quite  harmless  or 
a  positive  power  for  good. 

M.,  14.  "Andre  was  ardently  in  love  with  a  young  lady  almost  six 
years  older  than  himself  who  had  already  been  introduced  into  soci- 
ety.    I  believe  that  his  affair  was   a   case  of  real  and  deep  affection." 

M.,  14.  "As  for  Paul — alas!  His  heart  affair  was  very  shocking  to 
me,  for  it  did  particular  violence  to  the  ideas  which  I  then  had.  He 
was  in  love  with  a  little  shop  girl  who  worked  in  a  perfumery  store, 
and  on  his  Sunday  holidays  he  gazed  at  her  through  the  show  case 
window.     He  also  wrote  verses  dedicated  to  her."  PiERRE  LoTi. 

F.,  16.  Was  persuaded  by  a  man  of  24  that  she  had  become  his 
"inspiration,"  and  that  her  work  in  life  was  to  comfort  and  uplift 
him.  He  was  affectionate  and  good-natured,  showed  some  signs  of 
jealousy,  but  she  was  so  shocked  that  he  learned  to  repress  it.  Gen- 
tle home  influence  was  brought  to  bear  and  she  finally  saw  the  truth 
and  dismissed  him. 
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13  F.  A  young  man  9  years  older  came  to  board  in  the  family 
Thought  him  very  homely  and  bashful.  Her  uncle  liked  him.  These 
two  men,  a  young  lady  of  18  and  herself  often  went  boating,  played 
games,  etc.  The  young  man  paid  her  more  attention  than  he  did  the 
older  girl.  They  were  of  the  same  tastes,  but  of  different  disposi- 
tions. He  took  her  to  places  of  entertainment  and  joined  her  when 
alone.  The  other  girl  tried  a  number  of  schemes  to  get  him  and 
finally  succeeded. 

14  F.  Became  much  attached  to  her  new  tutor  who  was  20.  He  was 
poor  but  educated  and  refined;  never  lost  his  patience  with  her.  She 
became  very  anxious  to  please  him  and,  after  a  time,  allowed  him  to 
select  all  her  books.  She  was  obliged  to  obey  him  while  she  usually 
had  her  own  way  with  the  boys  she  knew.  Thinks  he  knew  that  she 
cared  for  him,  and  that  he  cared  for  her.  Thinks  it  was  not  foolish 
but  a  very  helpful  attachment,  and  that  she  acquired  habits  of  read- 
ing and  of  industry  and  learned  to  overcome  her  passions.  She  would 
not  have  allowed  any  one  else  to  speak  to  her  about  these  things  and 
she  IS  still  helped  by  his  letters.  Thinks  it  was  foolish  for  her  to  im- 
agine that  she  loved  him  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  friend. 

15  M.     Went  away  to  school.     Was  attracted  by  a  girl  oif  17,  of  the 
same  temperament,  disposition  and  tastes.     She   was   more   cultured 
and  was  an  excellent  musician.     She  had   a   beautiful    form   and  was 
good  looking.     Began   his  attentions   by   asking  if  he  might  see  her 
home  from  prayer  meeting.     After  that  often   walked  home  with  her 
The  boys  teased  him  "quite  some,"  but  he  liked  it.     All  the  time  felt 
a  kind  of  longing  to  be  in  her  presence.     It  had   no  bad  effect  for  she 
was  very  bright  and  he  studied  very  hard   to   make   a   good  showing 
Improved  his  conduct  for  he  feared    her   disapproval.     He  knew  that 
unless  he  was  careful,  his  relatives  would  disapprove.     He  won  their 
approval  by  his  prudence.     He  thinks   of  it  now  as  an  idle  fancy  or  a 
sweet  dream. 

15/^  F.  Took  a  fancy  to  a  young  doctor  about  25  who  came  to  the 
town.  Unlike  in  temperament  and  disposition,  but  both  were  very 
fond  of  books  and  compared  favorite  authors  and  passao-es  Never 
mentioned  her  liking,  but  thinks  he  liked  her  as  well  as  she  liked  him. 

F.,  15-18.  At  15  spent  two  months  cruising  in  a  lighthouse  tender  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Was  attracted  to  by  the  second  mate.  Thought  she 
"should  like  to  know  him,  to  befriend  him,  and  to  be  a  guiding  help- 
ing, elevating  influence  to  him."  In  two  months  never  got  beyond 
remarks  about  the  weather,  and  good  mornings.  She  was  too  shy  to 
step  across  the  social  gulf.  Blushed  at  being  helped  into  a  boat  by 
him.     Felt  her  heart  beat  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  or  his  footstep 

The  second  summer  desired  him  to  love  her.  Spent  hours  thinking  of 
him.  Interfered  with  her  sleep  but  not  with  her  appetite  These 
summer  trips  were  idle  hours.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
study,  and  she  thought  little  of  him  till  after  the  third  summer 

The  third  summer,  was  17,  growing  pretty  and  felt  herself  more 
mistress  of  the  situation.  The  young  man  sought  her  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  No  talk  of  love  but  an  atmosphere  of  senti- 
ment. Did  not  see  him  after  that  summer  but  corresponded  with  him 
for  two  years  Carried  his  letters,  slept  with  them  under  her  pillow, 
and  was  thrilled  by  them,  though  by  no  means  love  letters. 

The  young  man  was  25  or  26,  tall,  well  built,  wavy  blonde  hair  and 
moustache.  Without  culture  or  much  education,  but  manly  and  hon- 
est, and  pure  minded.  Never  took  the  slightest  advantage  of  her  evi- 
dent liking  for  him.     Parents  knew  nothing  of  it. 

M.,  19,  F.,  30.  She  was  his  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood.  She 
gave  him  her  picture,  and  he  afterwards  said  of  it,  that  he  did  n't  dare 
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to  even  thiuk  anything  that  he  should  n't  with   that   picture    in  the 
room.    The  influence  was  one  of  the  best  in  his  life. 

Love  of  an  Ideal. 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  college  professor  offered  as  a  tenta- 
tive definition  of  love,  "general  benevolence  concentrated  on 
the  individual,"  and  to  certain  phases  of  adolescent  emotion 
the  phrase  seems  applicable.  The  emotion  seems  to  exist  in  a 
diffused  state  and,  to  attach  itself  to  some  real  or  imaginary 
individual  whom  the  alembic  of  youthful  fancy  transforms  into 
its  highest  ideal.  Marie  Bashkirtseff  (2),  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  passionately  in  love  with  an  English  duke,  to  whom  she 
had  never  spoken,  and  saw  only  on  occasional  walks.  He  was 
quite  unconscious  of  her  existence,  and  had  she  really  known 
him  he  probably  would  have  had  little  attraction  for  her  though 
he  served  as  an  objective  point  on  which  to  concentrate 
her  emotion.  She  thus  writes  of  him  in  her  diary:  "I  must 
write  his  name  for  if  I  neither  mentioned  it  to  any  one  nor  even 
wrote  it  down  here,  I  could  no  longer  live.  It  is  some  conso- 
lation to  write  it,"  and  in  all  her  early  dreams  of  greatness,  it 
was  the  homage  of  this  unknown  man  which  was  the  most 
intense  element. 

On  hearing  of  his  impending  marriage  she  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  jealousy,  but  a  year  later  she  sagely  writes: 
' '  Nothing  in  the  world  is  lost.  If  we  cease  to  love  one  indi- 
vidual, this  affection  is  immediately  transferred  to  another  even 
without  our  being  conscious  of  it.  If  one  does  not  love  a  man, 
one  loves  a  dog  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  with  the  same  ardor 
only  in  a  different  fashion."  Marie  Bashkirtseff  was,  as  in  this 
case,  often  wise  beyond  her  years,  and  as  a  precocious  product 
of  social  conditions  denied  all  wholesome  childish  surround- 
ings; a  woman  in  experience  while  a  child  in  years,  she  fur- 
nishes a  psychological  study  of  adolescence  the  more  valuable 
because  by  its  very  exaggerations  it  throws  a  more  vivid  light 
upon  normal  development.  The  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man and  the  ideal  love  of  Senta  is  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  im- 
pulse to  love  and  sacrifice  which  the  dawn  of  womanhood  brings 
to  normally  developing  girls.  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice  and 
Petrach's  for  Laura  are  the  classic  types  of  love  almost  wholly 
ideal  and  yet  which  served  as  the  inspiration  of  life  work  in 
both  cases.  Dante's  actual  acquaintance  with  Beatrice  Portinari 
was  very  slight,  and  he  was  only  twenty-five  when  she  died,  but 
his  love's  memorial  was  the  Divine  Comedy  which  he  finished 
when  he  was  fifty-six.  The  love  of  knights  for  their  ladies  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  was  chiefly  of  this  type,  and  each  knight  car- 
ried with  him  his  lady's  favor  as  an  in.spiratiou  to  deeds  of 
knightly  prowess.     A  pathetic  instance  of  this  impulse  to  love 
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something  is  described  by  Barrie  in  "Sentimental  Tommy," 
where  the  lonely  Grizel,  cut  off  by  circumstances  from  human 
affections,  falls  in  love  with  her  own  image  in  the  glass,  imagines 
it  as  fond  of  her  and  sorry  to  see  her  unhappy.  In  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's (17)  returns,  out  of  69  cases,  all  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  nine  (2m.  yf )  loved  purely  imaginary  charac- 
ters and  in  many  other  cases  there  was  a  large  element  of  ideal- 
ization. In  the  writer's  own  returns  a  number  of  instances  of 
this  sort  were  reported  though  not  specially  requested.  The 
tendency  to  hero  worship  so  common  in  adolescence  is  closely 
akin  to  this. 

M.,  15.  Fell  in  love  with  a  picture  of  a  girl  whom  he  had  never 
seen  but  whom  a  friend  of  his  knew  and  described  to  him.  Used  to 
day-dream  about  her  and  refrain  from  doing  things  that  she  would 
not  like.  Some  years  later  he  met  her  but  they  never  became  well 
acquainted. 

M.,  14.  Pierre  Loti  (19),  at  fourteen,  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  saw  in  a  dream  and  in  his  later  j-ears  writes  of  the  expe- 
rience. "  It  took  me  a  very  long  time  to  forget  her;  I  loved  her,  loved 
her  tenderly,  and  the  thought  of  her  always  stirred  into  life  an  emo- 
tion that  was  sweet  but  sad;  and  during  those  moments  everything 
unconnected  with  her  seemed  colorless  and  worthless." 

^F.,  19.     "  My  first  love  was  an  ideal  person.     Did  not  last  long." 

^  F.,  37.  "  My  first  love  was  an  ideal  character  and  much  older  than 
myself." 

^M.,  21.  Idealized  a  girl,  love  only  lasted  a  few  weeks;  2d  case, 
idealized  love,  lasted  two  or  three  weeks;  3d,  a  teacher  much  older, 
idealized,  lasted  several  years. 

F.,  40.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  was  intensely  in  love  with  a  teacher  of 
twenty-four.  "  She  was  in  realitj'  a  charming  woman  but  I  knew  her 
very  slightly  outside  the  class-room.  I  was  really  in  love  with  an 
ideal  but  it  was  genuine  love  and  my  heart  always  beat  faster  at  the 
sight  of  Miss  A.  I  never  became  really  acquainted  with  her  though 
her  influence  was  lasting.  Her  standards  were  high  and  I  wanted  to 
do  what  would  win  her  approval.  She  herself  knew  nothing  of  my 
feeling  for  her." 

F.,  38.  "When  about  fifteen  I  was  very  much  in  love  with  one  of 
the  male  characters  in  one  of  '  Sophie  May's  '  books.  The  book  was 
illustrated  and  I  did  an  unconscionable  amount  of  dreaming  over  the 
picture  of  this  character.  As  I  remember  this  must  have  lasted  more 
than  a  year.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  form  of  continued  story  and  the  effect  on 
the  whole  was  good  because  even  in  small  matters  I  used  to  try  to 
measure  up  to  what  I  imagined  his  standards  would  be." 

Save  for  a  possible  tendency  to  overmuch  day-dreaming  these 
ideal  love  affairs  appear  not  only  harmless  but  in  many  cases  a 
positive  moral  benefit  and  they  certainly  afford  a  safe  outlet  for 
emotions  which  might  find  expression  in  less  desirable  ways. 

But  these  emotional  outpourings  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  attachments  formed  between  those  of  opposite  sex. 
Boih  boys  and  girls  fall  in  love  with  those  of  their  own  sex,  and 
we  find  these  exclusive  attachments  existing  between  those  of 

^  Mr.  Lancaster's  cases. 
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approximately  the  same  and  those  of  disparate  age,  as  in  the 
types  already  described.  They  tend  toward  the  egoistic  or  al- 
truistic type  according  to  the  characters  of  the  individuals, 
the  object  of  affection  is  often  highly  idealized,  they  present 
the  same  emotional  characteristics  and  evoke  very  similar 
demonstrations.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  boarding  schools 
and  colleges  or  any  institution  where  girls  and  young  women, 
are  grouped  together,  is  familiar  with  these  affairs  and  knows 
that  when  carried  to  excess  they  have  objectionable  features 
and  tend  to  a  selfish  exclusiveness  and  emotional  excitement 
which  if  continued  is  certainly  unwholesome  and  harmful.  There 
is  frequently  an  excess  of  demonstration,  silliness,  disregard  of 
other  interests,  and  in  some  cases  neglect  of  studies  and  other 
duties.  In  girls  of  delicate  physique  the  emotional  excitement 
may  become  injurious,  as  in  any  other  love  affair,  especially  if  the 
course  of  love  does  not  run  smoothly,  but  these  cases  are  a  small 
percentage  of  the  entire  number.  This  type  of  love  "has  never 
received  serious  recognition  and  treatment.  In  his  "Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence"  Mr.  Lancaster  (17)  devotes  a  brief 
paragraph  to  it  and  says  "The  love  of  the  same  sex  is  not 
generally  known  but  is  very  common.  Without  solicitation  49 
ca.ses  have  been  reported.  It  is  not  mere  friendship.  The  love 
is  strong,  real  and  passionate.  Many  of  the  answers  to  the 
.syllabus  were  so  beautiful  that  if  they  could  be  printed  in  full 
no  comment  would  be  necessary. ' '  Save  this  brief  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's,  the  only  references  to  this  type  of  love  known 
to  the  writer  are  allusions  to  it  as  a  pathological  manifestation. 
Such  an  assumption  can  be  based  only  on  the  theoretical  ground 
that  it  fails  to  agree  with  the  theory  that  all  love  is  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  sex  instinct,  as  it  fails  to  present  any  signs  of  abnor- 
mality save  those  which  are  incident  love  affairs  in  general. 
Its  frequency  has  never  been  statistically  investigated  but  out 
of  91  answers  which  Mr.  Lancaster  received  in  answer  to  his 
request  for  cases  of  first  love,  49  cases  were  love  between  those 
of  the  same  sex.  Over  four  hundred  cases  have  been  collected 
by  the  writer  but  have  no  statistical  value  in  this  regard  as  this 
type  was  especially  requested.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ob- 
tain actual  statistics  of  the  number  of  college  graduates  who 
have  completed  a  four  years'  course  without  being  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  feminine  love  affair.  Some  are  neither  very  deep 
nor  lasting,  as  happens  with  other  love  affairs,  and  doubtless 
imitation  plays  some  part  as  it  is  often  rather  the  fashion  for 
freshmen  to  select  .some  senior  as  the  object  of  her  adoration, 
to  whom  she  sends  flowers  or  shows  her  devotion  in  whatever 
ways  may  be  permitted.  Mr.  Lancaster  quotes  a  case  in  which 
thirty  girls  were  in  love  with  one  particularly  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive senior.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  almost  purely  idealistic, 
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as  there  is  seldom  much  actual  intimacy  between  seniors  and 
freshmen,  but  the  emotion  is  genuine  and  intense  while  it  lasts. 
When  there  is  actual  acquaintance  and  intimacy  the  case  is 
somewhat  different,  and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  younger 
girls  the  manifestious  of  affection  are  more  open  to  criticism. 
Excessive  demonstration  and  monopolism  are  characteristic 
features.  When  the  intimacies  are  founded  on  qualities  which 
insure  mutual  sympathy  and  respect,  these  features  are  gener- 
ally temporary,  and  if  the  attraction  is  based  on  superficial  or 
imaginary  qualities,  it  soon  dies  a  natural  death.  Many  of 
these  intense  intimacies  settle  down  into  life  long  friendships 
and  at  their  worst  probably  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  stress  and 
strain  of  adolescent  ferment  and  prevent  premature  love  affairs 
with  the  opposite  sex.  Their  worst  feature  is  usually  the  monop- 
olism which,  unless  of  brief  duration,  is  apt  to  deprive  a  girl  of 
the  broader  associations  which  are  one  of  the  benefits  of  school 
and  college  life.  The  question  is  of  course  pertinent  whether 
these  attachments  interfere  with  the  normal  development  of 
love  which  ends  in  marriage.  The  writer  has  never  known  of 
a  case  among  women  though  occasional  complications  and 
jealously  are  not  unknown.  Two  have  been  reported  among 
men.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the  case  of  twin  brothers  where 
an  engagement  was  broken  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage  be- 
cause the  groom  elect  decided  that  he  could  not  leave  his 
brother.  At  the  age  of  sixty  these  two  men  were  still  living 
happily  together.  In  the  other  case  the  jealousy  of  the  woman 
caused  a  broken  engagement.  It  is  probable  that  the  maternal 
instinct  which,  though  often  unconscious,  is  very  strougin  young 
girls,  and  the  influence  of  environment  and  tradition  would  tend 
to  prevent  any  interference  in  the  case  of  girls.  ^ 

F.,  8,  F.,  9.  8  met  9  when  she  first  went  South.  9  was  a  bright  and 
entertaining  girl.  8  took  a  fancy  to  her  instantly  and  begged  her  to 
come  to  see  her  and  stay  all  the  time.  8  would  run  away  to  see  9  and 
sometimes  stay  half  a  day.  All  secrets  shared,  made  all  plans  together. 
When  8  came  North  the  parting  was  pitiful.  When  separated  were 
very  lively  and  wrote  often.  As  they  grew  older  letters  grew  less  fre- 
quent. 

F.,  12,  F.,  10.  Do  not  care  for  opposite  sex.  Always  went  together. 
One  always  called  for  the  other  and  took  her  home.  Thinks  weak- 
minded  girls  give  and  strong-minded  girls  receive.  Thinks  this  is 
very  desirable  in  a  teacher. 

F.,  10,  F.,  ID.     Sat  together  in  school,  studied  together.     Told  each 

^The  strength  of  this  instinct  is  strongly  manifested  among  the 
blind.  Dr.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  states  that  because  of 
the  strong  sympathy  between  the  blind,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
boj'S  and  girls  at  an  early  age  and  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  heredi- 
tary dangers  of  marriages  between  two  blind  persons.  He  states  that 
the  girls  are  far  more  responsive  than  the  boys,  and  gives  some  in- 
stances of  heroic  self  sacrifice  of  personal  happiness. 
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other  their  private  opinions  of  various  matters.  One  was  not  supposed 
to  tell  anybody  the  things  the  other  told  her. 

F.,  12.  Two  girls  who  lived  near  each  other  were  firm  friends  from 
the  time  they  were  four  years  old.  Often  quarreled  but  became  friends 
almost  immediately.     Threats  of  whipping  would  not  keep  them  apart. 

F.,  12.  One  very  light  with  a  sweet,  loving  disposition,  the  other 
dark  and  quick-tempered.  If  they  had  a  quarrel,  fought  it  out  and 
were  twice  as  good  friends  as  before.  Usually  got  along  beautifully. 
Went  to  school  together,  sat  together  and  were  together  in  everything. 
Always  stayed  together  from  Friday  night  till  Monday  morning. 

F.,  12.  When  the  girl  first  liked  her,  she  used  to  run  away.  The 
girl  persisted  and  kept  telling  her  how  much  she  loved  her.  They 
are  very  intimate  now.  But  this  girl  does  not  care  as  much  as  the  girl 
who  sought  her. 

F.,  13,  F.,  14.  Are  devoted  to  each  other;  share  everything;  always 
want  to  be  dressed  as  near  alike  as  possible.  When  the  family  went 
to  the  seashore,  13  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  visit  B. 
instead. 

F.,  14.  Two  girls  of  quiet,  earnest  disposition  and  great  desire  for  a 
confidential  friend.  A.  kept  a  diary  which  she  one  day  showed  to  B. 
In  this  she  told  of  her  love  for  one  of  her  teachers.  This  passion  was 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  between  them.  They  became  very  in- 
timate but  A.  never  opened  her  whole  heart  to  B.  B.  was  very  jealous 
of  this  love  affair.  She  told  everj'thing  to  A.  and  neglected  all  her 
other  friends.  She  bitterly  regretted  it  when  one  of  them  died.  The 
intimacy  was  regarded  unfavorably  by  the  other  girls  in  the  set.  A. 
was  not  demonstrative  as  to  kisses,  etc.  B.  would  have  liked  to  be 
but  feared  to  displease  A.  They  always  sat  very  close  together  with 
their  arms  round  each  other.  Sometimes  spent  the  night  together 
when  they  would  talk  for  hours.  Lasted  for  3)^  years  when  it  was 
dissolved  almost  by  mutual  consent.  A.  wrote  to  B.  and  said  that  she 
had  discovered  her  affection  was  all  a  sham  and  thought  their  inti- 
macy had  better  cease  and  that  they  hold  the  same  relations  to  each 
other  that  they  did  to  the  other  girls.     And  they  did. 

Normal  School.  Constantly  together,  call  each  other  dear.  When 
one  is  away  over  Sunday  the  other  rushes  to  meet  her  on  Monday 
morning  screaming  with  joy.      One  is  quiet  and  one  is  very  excitable. 

F.,  14,  F.,  15.  Fifteen  was  rather  sophisticated,  had  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  hotels  and  boarding-schools.  Strong  physically  and  some- 
what of  a  leader.  Fourteen  was  a  little  country  girl  sent  to  same 
school.  A  regular  love  affair,  accompanied  by  excessive  demonstra- 
tion, developed.  The  younger  girl  was  not  strong  and  inclined  to  be 
jealous.  Her  health  suffered  and  the  matter  became  serious.  There 
was  some  interference  which  had  little  effect  except  to  cause  hysterical 
fits  of  crying.  After  some  months  of  love-making  the  two  girls  settled 
into  an  intimate  friendship  which  did  not  exclude  companionship  with 
other  girls  and  has  proved  lasting. 

17,  19.  17  is  very  passionate  and  impulsive;  while  19  is  quiet  and 
sarcastic  though  she  has  an  affectionate  disposition.  17  gives,  19  re- 
ceives. 19  has  the  most  desirable  qualities  for  a  teacher  though  per- 
haps a  little  too  sarcastic.  17  gave  flowers,  visited  19  in  her  room,  told 
her  how  much  she  loved  her  and  reproached  her  for  not  returning  her 
affection.  Sometimes  19  would  get  tired  and  do  things  purposely  to 
provoke  her.  17  would  be  angry  but  would  forgive  her.  19  felt  that 
she  could  do  anything,  and  yet  she  was  really  fond  of  17.  17  felt 
jealous  and  uncertain.  Thinks  this  love  was  injurious  for  they  shut 
out  others  who  would  have  been  of  more  benefit  to  them. 

17,  19.  Go  about  with  their  arms  about  each  other.  One  always 
goes  to  the  other's  room  at  9  o'clock. 
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17.  Fell  in  love  with  a  girl,  not  at  all  her  style,  but  she  had  cute 
little  ways.  She  returned  it  to  some  extent,  then  lost  her  interest. 
They  are  intimate  now. 

17.  Much  in  love,  called  each  other  "dear"  and  "sweetheart." 
"Went  round  with  their  arms  about  each  other's  necks.  Wrote  loving 
notes  and  showed  their  letters  to  each  other. 

F.,  16,  17.  Not  alike;  tastes  differ  in  people,  dress,  music,  school, 
etc.  Go  to  places  together  when  possible.  If  one  stays  at  home  the 
other  stays  with  her.  Have  been  intimate  for  four  years  and  have 
never  had  any  hard  feelings  for  each  other. 

18.  One  is  much  weaker  in  body  and  mind  and  lavishes  affection  on 
the  other  who  receives  and  leads.  The  latter  is  becoming  imperious 
and  the  other  is  growing  into  her  image  morally  and  mentally.  They 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  reading  trashy  books  and  corresponding 
with  men  they  have  never  seen.  Even  on  the  street  they  hold  hands 
and  in  the  corridors  theyi'cling  to  each  other  and  kiss  often. 

18.  Very  fond  of  each  other,  always  together.  One  day  D.  went  to 
the  park  with  a  party  and  did  not  ask  M.  to  go.  M.  was  so  angry  that 
she  left  school. 

Two  college  girls.  A.  fell  in  love  with  B.  the  first  week  that  she 
was  in  college.  Both  were  good  students  and  B.  was  brilliant  in  some 
lines  of  work.  Neither  were  demonstrative  and  A.'s  affection  was  the 
greater.  A  ten  minute's  call  from  B.  "used  to  brighten  the  whole  day 
for  her."  A.  was  very  homesick  at  first,  but  was  entirely  cured  after 
she  knew  B.  Her  happiest  days  during  vacation  were  those  on  which 
she  received  B.'s  letters.  The  love  proved  lasting  and  they  have  spent 
as  many  as  possible  of  their  summer  vacations  together  since  leaving 
college. 

C.  and  D.  in  same  college  class;  intimacy  began  in  the  Freshman 
year  and  lasted  through  college.  Neither  neglected  her  work  but 
they  spent  every  available  minute  together.  They  were  not  demon- 
strative in  public  but  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  callers  were  not 
wanted  when  they  were  together.  Used  to  spend  twilight  together 
and  were  never  in  a  hurry  to  light  the  gas.  The  intimacy  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment  and  few  could  understand  it.  C.  was  bright 
but  superficial;  rather  demonstrative.  Her  sense  of  honor  was  not 
high  and  she  was  not  strictly  truthful.  D.  was  straightforward  and 
truthful  to  the  point  of  bluntness  and  despised  any  form  of  deceit; 
was  rather  reserved  but  capable  of  intense  feeling.  She  must  have 
known  A.'s  failings  but  her  devotion  to  her  was  unwavering.  No  one 
knew  the  cause  of  the  final  rupture,  which  happened  about  a  year  after 
they  left  college,  but  it  was  a  great  grief  to  D.  and  she  was  unwilling 
to  speak  of  C.  afterward. 

F.,  37.  "I  fell  in  love  when  I  was  in  college,  and  the  love  has  been 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  best  influences  in  my  life.  I  thought  then  as 
I  think  now  that  my  friend  was  the  noblest  and  sweetest  woman  I 
ever  knew  and  I  know  that  my  life  has  been  blessed  and  helped  by  her 
influence." 

Knough  examples  have  been  cited  to  show  that  love  between 
two  girls  presents  much  the  same  characteristics  as  that  be- 
tween girls  and  boys,  and  that  eflfects  vary  according  to  the 
temperament  and  ideals  of  the  individuals.  The  objections  to 
it,  however,  are  far  less  serious  and,  except  in  cases  where  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  one  of  the  girls,  the  influence  is  bad, 
non-interference  is  probably  the  best  policy,  though  sympa- 
thetic recognition  and  counsel  may  raise  the  ideals  and  hasten 
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the  discarding  of  objectionable  features  when  thej^  exist. 
When,  however,  a  girl  combines  the  power  of  fascination  with 
bad  qualities  the  effects  are  quite  as  disastrous  in  the  school 
domain  as  in  the  larger  world,  possibly  worse,  since  the  influ- 
ence is  more  direct  and  there  are  fewer  restraints. 

In  cases  where  there  is  disparity  of  age  the  t5'pe  of 
affection  is  usually  more  idealistic.  Girls  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  often  fall  in  love  with  their  teachers,  and  since  com- 
plete community  of  interests,  and  the  intimacy  of  those  of  like 
age  is  not  attainable,  show  their  feelings  bj-  sending  flowers 
and  other  attentions.  They  are  shy  and  blush  if  spoken  to  or 
teased  about  their  admiration,  are  happy  if  they  can  be  near 
the  object  of  their  affection  without  attracting  attention.  If 
the  teacher  is  sympathetic  this  often  ripens  into  a  verj^  close 
relationship,  for  the  love  though  differing  in  quality  is  by  no 
means  one-sided.  Teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  unmarried  women 
and  the  maternal  tenderness  which  has  not  found  its  outlet  in 
motherhood  is  often  given  in  full  measure  to  her  pupils,  and 
often  proves  the  basis  of  a  lasting  friendship.  Probably  this  inti- 
macy of  teacher  and  pupil  is  nowhere  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  convent  schools.  There  the  Roman  Catholic  pu- 
pils have  often  some  favorite  sister  whom  they  make  their  con- 
fidant, and  to  whom  they  go  for  confession  of  an  informal  kind. 
And  the  instinct  of  motherhood,  as  strong  in  these  women  of 
secluded  life  as  in  others,  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  care  and 
affection  which  they  give  to  these  children  of  their  adoption. 
The  record  which  George  Sand  has  given  us  of  her  three  years 
of  convent  life  gives  with  photographic  clearness  thedailj'  rou- 
tine for  both  pupils  and  sisters,  and  no  one  has  more  vividly 
described  the  phenomena  of  adolescent  emotions  which  usually 
find  their  outlet  in  love  or  religion  or  both.  At  sixteen  George 
Sand  was  an  ardent  religieuse  and  had  she  then  been  allowed 
to  follow  her  inclinations  would  probably  have  passed  her  life 
in  the  convent.  In  some  of  the  French  convents  the  sisters 
are  all  women  of  noble  birth,  cultured  and  refined  and  with 
the  halo  of  romance  which  their  vocation  throws  about  them, 
they  possess  a  powerful  attraction  for  their  pupils  which  is 
sometimes  exercised  for  propagandism,  for  love  and  religion  lie 
very  close  together  in  a  young  girl's  heart.  The  following  case 
is  a  typical  one:  A  brilliant  young  American  girl  of  nineteen, 
sent  to  a  French  convent,  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  one 
of  the  sisters,  a  woman  of  fine  intellect  and  great  personal 
charm.  Her  influence  became  so  strong  that  the  parents  be- 
came alarmed  and  forbade  any  further  Catholic  influence  on 
pain  of  withdrawal  from  the  convent.  This  ended  the  propa- 
gandism but  not  the  affection. 
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Attachments  Between  Boys. 

Friendships  between  boys  which  include  the  romantic  element 
are  less  common  than  among  girls  and  appear  to  develop  at  a 
somewhat  later  age.  Some  of  the  highest  types  of  love  have 
been  by  this  class  of  attachments.  The  love  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Hector  and  Patroclus,  and 
the  numerous  examples  given  in  Platos  Dialogues  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  This  phase  of  boy  love  is  by  Plato 
made  the  highest  type  of  love,  the  love  of  the  soul,  "which  has 
no  regard  to  beauty  or  money  or  power,  which  endures  the 
test  of  time,  which  expresses  itself  in  service  and  sacrifice. ' ' 
To  Plato  the  idea  of  this  type  of  love  as  existing  between  men 
and  women  was  impossible  because  the  status  of  woman  made 
any  real  companionship  impossible  except  in  the  rare  cases  ex- 
emplified by  Diotima.  To-day  the  Platonic  ideal  is  oftenest 
expressed  in  conjugal  love,  but  the  following  cases  show  that 
such  love  in  the  form  conceived  by  Plato  still  exists. 

Two  boys  are  very  fond  of  each  other.  Go  around  with  their  arms 
round  each  other.  When  one  is  sent  on  an  errand,  gets  the  other  to 
go  with  him.  If  one  is  away  writes  nearly  every  day.  Does  not  think 
It  IS  good  for  them;  they  cannot  attend  to  their  work  as  they  ought 
and  are  dependent. 

7  worships  9.  9  loves  7  but  is  sometimes  bored.  They  live  near 
each  other  and  play  together  every  day.  7  refused  to  go  into  New 
York  to  see  the  "Brownies"  because  he  wanted  to  be  with  9. 

14.  Used  to  go  every  night  to  see  a  boy  of  15.  Thought  everything 
he  did  was  just  right. 

16,  14.  Were  usually  together  and  usually  in  mischief.  When 
apart  were  pretty  good  boys.  16  was  headstrong  and  obstinate  and 
was  the  leader  m  all  mischief.  14  was  of  a  milder  disposition  and  al- 
ways ready  to  follow.     Observer  thinks  it  was  bad  for  both  boys. 

16,  16.  Were  good  friends  for  three  or  four  years  and  then  became 
very  intimate.  One  was  hardly  ever  seen  without  the  other.  Used  to 
go  down  town  together  every  night.  Were  called  husband  and  wife. 
Close  intimacy  lasted  about  two  years  and  then  gradually  died  out. 

20.  Has  been  intimate  with  one  young  man  for  twelve  years.  They 
always  travel  together  and  are  never  out  except  with  each  other.  Dis- 
positions are  alike.  Feel  lost  when  they  do  not  see  each  other  for 
"some  few  days." 

Two  young  men  in  business  in  new  always  travel  together  and  lunch 
together. 

<<  u  '  ^°'  ^^  ^^°^  "P  *°  ^°  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  said 
How  I  love  you!  You're  the  only  one  I  ever  loved.  I  will  always 
be  your  friend.  Come  to  me  whenever  you  want  anything,  and  if  I 
can  get  it  you  shall  have  it."  18  was  jealous  if  20  went  with  any  other 
young  man. 

20,  25.  They  .show  their  affection  for  each  other  by  doing  favors, 
lending  things,  by  acts  and  words.  Makes  them  selfish  for  they  do 
not  go  much  with  other  boys.  The  boy  who  gives  the  most  affection 
IS  the  one  who  is  mentally  and  socially  inferior  to  the  one  to  whom  it 
IS  given.  The  boy  who  receives  it  is  a  good  scholar  and  athlete.  He 
is  one  who  always  liked  to  be  petted. 

M.  14,  M.  17.     Both  fine  boys,  the  affection  between  them  was  almost 
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lover-like  and  frankly  expressed  though  there  was  never  any  excessive 
exhibition  of  it.  The  younger  was  intellectually  superior,  full  of  fun 
and  mischief.  The  elder,  slower  but  of  solid  worth,  was  in  a  way  a 
balance  wheel  for  the  younger.  Both  are  men  now  and  the  friendship 
continues.     The  elder  is  married. 

M.,  25.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  fully  express  my  feeling  for  A. 
He  seems  too  much  a  part  of  my  life.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  would  be  right  that  I  would  not  do  for  him.  We  can  no  longer 
be  together  as  when  we  were  boys  but  if  he  needed  me  there  is  no  sac- 
rifice which  I  would  not  make  for  him.  I  feel  that  much  of  that  which 
is  best  in  me,  I  owe  to  his  influence. 

Two  young  men  about  twenty-five,  a  great  difference  in  education, 
A  having  a  college  education  and  B  having  left  school  at  ten  to  support 
his  parents  and  having  acquired  only  such  education  as  he  could  pick 
up  in  the  spare  hours  of  a  laborious  life.  A  has  helped  B  greatly  in 
this  way.  After  more  than  a  year's  acquaintance,  they  became  room- 
mates and  B's  devotion  to  A  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  was,  at  times,  quite  jealous  of 
his  attachment.  B  is  always  ready  to  do  anything  possible  for  A  and 
writes  him  affectionate  letters  now  that  they  are  separated.  A  says 
of  B:  "He  seems  to  have  as  much  real  tender  devotion  for  me  as 
my  mother  has.  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  tell  my  affection  for  him  as 
I  have  the  things  he  has  done  for  me.  I  am  very  proud  of  them  and 
they  mean  more  to  me  than  any  one  knows.  I  love  him  and  there  is 
nothing  in  my  power  which  I  have  not  done  for  him.  I  feel,  however, 
that  he  loves  me  more  devotedly  than  I  do  him  and  it  humiliates  me. 
He  is  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  glories  in  his  manhood." 

For  the  study  of  the  love  of  later  adolescence  biography  and 
letters  furnish  abundant  examples.  The  letters  of  Marianna 
Alcafarado  (i)  and  of  Heloise  to  Abelard  lay  before  us  the  very- 
hearts  of  these  women.  In  both  cases  we  are  struck  by  the 
utter  self-abnegation  and  devotion  and  the  struggle  to  hold 
fast  the  ideal  of  the  man  to  whom  everything  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. The  sole  reproach  which  Marianna  utters  when  she 
realizes  that  her  lover  is  faithless  is  that  he  has  destroyed  her 
ideal  of  him.  All  other  pain  and  suffering  she  can  bear  even 
gladly  ' '  had  you  but  let  me  love  you  always. ' '  And  through 
all  the  letters  of  Heloise,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  passionate 
refusal  to  attribute  any  blame  to  the  man  whose  cold  and  cruel 
selfishness  ruined  her  life. 

Of  happy  lovers  we  have  fewer  records,  but  history  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  picture  of  Vitoria  Colonna's  devotion  to  the 
Marquis  Pescara,  who  could  send  her  young  husband  to  battle 
with  smiling  face  lest  her  tears  might  dim  the  ardor  of  his 
courage,  and  we  have  one  instance  in  the  present  generation 
where  a  prince  ^  has  ]aid  aside  his  title  and  become  a  commoner 
that  he  might  marry  the  woman  he  loved.  But  love  stories  do 
not  belong  to  the  life  of  adolescents  only.  Romance  has  come 
late  in  life  to  many  of  those  who  have  created  romance  for  oth- 
ers.    Hawthorne,  Tennyson  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  were  forty 

'Oscar,  second  son  of  Oscar  II,  of  Sweden. 
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when  they  were  married  and  their  happiness  was  almost  ideally- 
perfect.  Of  Mrs.  Tennyson  it  has  been  written  "that  she 
walked  by  his  side  for  more  than  forty  )'ears,  quickening  his 
insight,  strengthening  his  faith,  fulfilling  his  every  heart's  de- 
sire." There  is  no  selfish  absorption  in  this  type  of  love.  The 
world  is  the  richer  for  the  love  life  of  these  men  and  women 
who  found  in  each  other  the  inspiration  for  their  best  work. 
In  contrast  with  these  we  have  the  pitiful  love  story  of  Keats 
who,  with  ideals  so  high  that  perhaps  no  woman  could  ever 
have  fully  realized  them,  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  face  and 
graceful  figure,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  graces  of  heart 
and  mind  which  he  so  ardently  desired  were  not  hers.  He 
seems  to  have  realized  from  the  first  that  he  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  physical  charms  of  the  pretty,  frivolous  girl,  who 
doubtless  loved  him  after  her  fashion  but  could  be  quite  con- 
tent to  amuse  herself  with  some  other  admirer  in  his  absence, 
and  who  was  quite  incapable  of  the  all-absorbing  devotion 
which  alone  could  satisfy  her  poet  lover.  Yet  such  was  the 
power  of  his  infatuation,  which  was  perhaps  rendered  morbid 
by  ill  health,  that  he  wore  himself  out  in  the  struggle  between 
his  ideal  and  the  reality  so  hopelessly  below  it.  Of  the  effects 
of  this  type  of  love  Browning  has  furnished  a  study  in  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

Starvation  for  Love.  Through  force  of  circumstances  there 
are  lives  in  which  the  impulse  to  love  is  repressed  or  thwarted 
in  its  normal  development,  and  the  effects  of  this  are  as  impor- 
tant for  psychology  as  the  study  of  the  varied  expressions  of 
the  love  impulse.  Perhaps  no  woman  throughout  her  child- 
hood and  youth  was  ever  more  heart-starved  than  Margaret 
Fuller.  The  forced  growth  of  her  intellect  robbed  her  of  her 
childhood's  due;  and  her  young  womanhood,  though  crowned 
with  intellectual  success,  left  her  with  heart  hunger  still  un- 
satisfied. In  the  very  zenith  of  her  success  she  wrote  "  I  shall 
always  reign  through  the  intellect.  But  this,  the  life!  Oh  my 
God!  Shall  that  never  be  sweet  ? "  And  again:  "  There  comes 
a  consciousness  that  I  have  no  real  hold  on  life,  no  real  perma- 
nent connection  with  any  soul.  All  life  that  has  been  or  could 
be  natural  to  me  has  been  denied."  Though  her  happiness 
came  to  her  late  in  life,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  child  she 
wrote,  "In  earlier  days,  I  dreamed  of  doing  and  being  much 
but  am  now  content  with  the  Magdalen  to  rest  my  plea  hereon, 
'She  has  loved  much.'  "  In  the  life  of  the  brilliant  Russian 
mathematician,  Sonya  Kovalesky,  we  read  the  same  pathetic 
longing  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  woman's  heart.  Often  this 
craving,  when  it  fails  to  find  personal  satisfaction,  expresses 
itself  in  philanthropic  work,  especially  in  that  for  the  benefit 
of  children.     In  more  restricted  lives  it  finds  an  outlet  in  the 
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love  of  animals  and  flowers,  which  with  seme  lonely  women 
becomes  a  passion. 

Miss  Wilkins,  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson,  and  the  author  of 
"Lovey  Mary,"  have  described  typical  instances  of  this.  Prob- 
ably a  healthy  nature  always  finds  some  outlet  of  service  for 
the  love  and  tenderness  that  have  been  denied  expression  in 
conjugal  and  maternal  love,  but  when  this  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  neurotic  tendencies,  various  pathological  phenomena 
(14)  may  result,  hysteria  (6),  manias,  the  peculiar  type  of  in- 
sanity known  as  "old  maid's  insanity,"  in  which  respectable 
middle  aged  women  of  the  most  austere  lives  suddenly  be- 
come possessed  by  the  delusion  that  some  man  with  whom 
they  perhaps  are  merel}'  on  terms  of  ordinary  acquaintance  is 
in  love  with  them;  patheticism,  melancholia,  and  even  suicide. 
Whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  considered  as  direct  or  in- 
direct results  due  primarily  to  loss  of  interest  in  life  engen- 
dered by  the  already  existing  neurotic  tendencies,  is  as  yet 
an  unsolved  problem. 

In  reviewing  the  different  phases  of  emotion  of  which  types 
have  been  given,  a  great  difference  of  quality  is  observable 
between  the  earlier  and  later  adolescent  manifestations.  The 
intimacies  of  earlier  adolescence  are  apt  to  be  based  largely  on 
either  physical  attractiveness  or  external  circumstances  which 
have  no  connection  with  character,  and  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
little  permanence,  though  frequentlj^  considerable  lintensity. 
Though  reasons  for  attraction  were  not  given  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  at  each  age  to  justify  the  plotting  of  a  curve, 
the  following  figures  are  significant.  In  one  hundred  and  five 
cases  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  to  twenty-five  the  quali- 
ties named  as  attractive  to  women  in  men  were  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions:  Moral,  50.2%;  Mental,  10.4%:  Physical, 
23.6%;  Manners,  10.9%;  while  in  37  cases  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-three  and  twenty-five  the  proportions  were:  Moral, 
87.2%;  Mental,  20.1%;  Physical,  15.3%;  Manners,  6.5%. 
Very  few  of  the  younger  cases  gave  definite  rea.sons  for  being 
attracted,  but  those  cited  show  the  character  of  the  attraction. 
These  emotional  developments  are  not  confined  to  those  of  op- 
posite sex,  but  exist  between  those  of  the  same  sex,  and  apart 
from  differences  due  to  social  customs  exhibit  very  much  the 
same  characteristics. 

With  the  dawn  of  adolescence  and  corresponding  to  the 
phy.sical  development,  there  is  a  great  influx  of  emotional  ac- 
tivity. The  tendency  to  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  hitherto 
dormant  asserts  itself.  Egoism,  while  on  the  one  side  it  is  in- 
tensified, on  the  other  passes  over  into  altruism:  Social  and 
ethical  impulses  arise  and  new  ideals  are  formed  which  exert  an 
influence  upon  action  scarcely  comparable  with  that  of  childish 
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ideals  which  are  frequently  mere  fancies  and  quite  inoperative  as 
regards  action.  The  importance  of  the  ideal  in  adolescence 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  the  character  of  adoles- 
cent love  affairs  is  largely  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
ideals.  Its  importance  is  recognized  in  even  the  most  materi- 
alistic theories  on  the  subject.  Joanny  Roux,^  in  his  analysis 
of  sex  love,  recognizes  three  phases  in  its  evolution:  physical 
attraction,  the  crystallizing  stage  in  which  the  ideal  is  formed, 
and  lastly,  the  stage  of  systemization  in  which  the  ideal  is  fixed 
upon  a  definite  object.  Upon  this  third  phase  depends  the 
persistence  of  love  and  fidelity  to  the  individual.  A  Russian 
woman,  Anna  Sergieff,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Leipzig, 
under  the  title  "  Der  Geschlechtstrieb,  Die  Idealiserung.  Die 
Liebe  ' '  discusses  these  same  three  factors  but  places  der  Gesch- 
lechtstrieb and  Die  Liebe  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  lays 
the  stress  upon  Die  Idealiserung  as  the  important  element  in 
love.  That  such  an  opposition  may  exist  is  true,  but  in  the 
broader  and  higher  meaning,  such  a  statement  is  to  deny  that 
men  and  women  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  qualities 
which  are  most  es.sentially  manly  and  womanly,  and  to  detract 
from  the  ideal.  And  the  view  of  Joanny  Roux  seems  equally 
narrow  in  that  it  lays  too  much  emphasis  on  mere  physical 
attraction,  and  fails  to  recognize  an}'  type  of  love  save  the 
egoistic  one.  But  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ideal  both 
authors  are  psychologically  true  to  fact.  What  a  man  or 
woman  becomes  depends  largely  upon  his  or  her  ideals.  In  all 
other 'things  may  loss  be  suffered,  but  if  the  ideals  be  degraded 
the  loss  is  irreparable,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
the  love  between  men  and  women.  Such  love  became  possible 
only  when  women  ceased  to  be  a  chattel,  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other,  and  the  higher  development  of  love  came  only 
when  the  social  status  of  women  rendered  true  companionship 
possible.  And  it  is  because  the  ideals  of  love  among  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  are  .so  far  below 
what  they  should  be  that  many  of  the  cases  cited  in  this 
paper  are  possible.  False  ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
are  acquired  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  mischief  begun  in 
childhood  meets  no  corrective  in  the  higher  grades.  Much  of 
the  reading  done  by  girls  and  boys  during  early  adolescence  is 
of  a  highly  emotional  character,  and  in  many  cases  the 
chief  amusements  are  theatre  going  and  social  entertainment. 
Under  such  conditions  a  craving  for  excitement  is  created,  and 
school  work  becomes  distasteful  and  burden.some.  Frequently 
the  physical  overstrain  which  results  is  attributed  to  overwork 
in  school  instead  of  the  emotional  drain  which  taxes  the  sys- 

^  Psychologic  de  I'lnstinct  Sexuel  (23). 
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tern  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  studies  of  Marro  (21),  Lan- 
caster (17),  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  (13),  have  shown  that 
emotional  excitement  during  the  early  years  of  adolescence 
tends  to  precocious  development  of  mind  and  of  body.  Such 
precocity  is  always  a  danger,  and,  if  there  are  hereditary  neu- 
rotic tendencies,  may  result  in  permanent  injury,  which,  under 
suitable  conditions,  might  be  avoided.  Dr.  Hammond  (14) 
considers  that  "Attendance  at  theatres  and  operas,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music,  the  reading  of  poetry  and  novels,  the  study  of 
art  and  any  other  influence  capable  of  developing  the  emo- 
tional system  at  the  expense  of  the  purely  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, favor  the  growth  of  hysterical  tendencies."  If  this  be 
true  of  such  agencies  as  art  and  music,  it  is  far  more  so  of  the 
excitement  of  these  early  adolescent  love  aflfairs.  In  the  psy- 
chological realm  lies  a  subtler,  though  quite  as  real  danger.  In 
the  transient  character  of  these  attachments  and  their  fre- 
quent repetition  lies  also  the  danger  that  the  power  of  "crys- 
tallization' '  may  suffer  and  with  it  the  capability  of  an  endur- 
ing affection. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  in  recent  years  that  in  Amer- 
ica the  ideals  of  the  family  and  home  are  degenerating  and  that 
this  is  due  to  the  new  industrial  position  of  woman  which  re- 
moves her  from  the  home.  Doubtless  to  some  extent  this  is 
true  but  is  there  not  a  more  fundamental  reason  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  boys  and  girls  grow  up  with  no  training  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  sex,  with  false  ideals  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  self-sacrificing,  enduring  love  upon  which  the 
foundation  of  home  and  family  is  built. 

The  present  study  is  merely  suggestive,  and  a  wide  field  has 
been  left  untouched,  but  in  thus  presenting  the  material  in 
condensed  form,  it  is  hoped  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  need  of  further  study  along  this  line  has  been  em- 
phasized. 
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By  Wii,i,iAM  F.  Book,  Fellow  in  Clark  University. 


Many  strange  statements  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  pupils  that  drop  out  of  school.  Folkmar  (i),  in  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  ' '  Duration  of  School  Attendance 
in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, ' '  reached  the  conclusion  that  only 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  public  schools  re- 
main until  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  that  onl}^  about 
three  in  every  thousand  who  attend  the  public  schools  finish  a 
high  school  course.  Ex-State  Supt.  Chas.  T.  Smart,  of  Ohio, 
in  an  article  in  the  Arena  for  September,  1894,  states  that  50 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enroll  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
State  drop  out  of  school  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  school  year, 
that  only  3  per  cent,  remain  until  the  high  school  is  reached 
and  that  less  than  i  per  cent,  complete  a  high  school  course. 
Prof.  Ellis  (2)  in  a  paper  read  before  the  N.  E.  A.  last  year 
maintained  that  little  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering 
the  elementary  schools  remain  to  enter  the  high  schools,  and 
that  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  original  number  entering 
the  elementary  schools  graduate  from  a  secondary  school. 

These  figures  and  interpretations  of  statistics,  though  often 
quoted  and  generally  accepted  as  true,  are,  nevertheless,  mis- 
leading if  not  actually  false.  It  is  true  that  in  1902  only  734,760 
students,  or  4. 2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  enrollment,  in  the 
U.  S.  were  in  secondary'  schools,  public  and  private,  but  it  is 
unjustifiable  to  conclude  from  this  that  only  4.2  per  cent,  of 
those  who  ought  to  attend  the  secondary  school  ever  enter  it. 
If  we  disregard  all  loss  from  death,  failure  of  promotion  and 
the  like  and  assume  that  the  same  number  of  pupils  enter 
school  each  year  and  that  all  remain  to  complete  an  eight  year 
elementary,  and  a  four  year  high  school  course,  it  is  clear  that 
there  could  only  be  in  the  high  school  or  in  any  four  years  of 
the  elementary  school  one-third  of  the  entire  school  population 
at  any  one  time.  Obviously  there  could  not,  in  any  case,  be 
in  the  high  school  100  per  cent,  of  the  entire  possible  school 
enrollment  as  those  who  claim  that  only  5  per  cent,  ever  reach 
the  high  school  apparently  assume  but  only  33/^  per  cent,  of 
this  total  school  population  less  the  necessary  losses  through 
death,  failure  of  promotion  and  the  like. 

Boynton  and  Parsons  (3)  have  rather  cleverly  pointed  out 
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the  fallacy  in  the  usual  method  of  interpreting  school  statis- 
tics and  the  absurdity  of  the  current  statements  quoted  above. 
By  the  same  method  and  process  of  reasoning  by  which  these 
conclusions  are  usually  reached  Parsons  has  shown  that  it  could 
be  proved  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  ever 
enter  the  first  elementary  grades  and  that  less  than  12  per  cent, 
have  ever  been  born. 

Curiously  enough  Mr.  Boynton  while  pointing  out  the  cur- 
rent fallacies  seemingly  drops  into  the  opposite  error  in  his  illns- 
strative  table  of  taking  the  actual  school  enrollment  as  equivalent 
to  school  population,  which  is  a  ver}-  different  thing.  If  all  the 
children  of  school  age,  say  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen, 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  equally  distributed  in  the 
grades,  then  33}^  per  cent,  of  them  would  be  in  the  high 
school  as  already  pointed  out.  But  the  total  school  enrollment 
is  not  the  same  as  the  population  of  school  age:  hence  we  can- 
not say  that  33^  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  enrollment  rep- 
resents the  possible  high  school  enrollment  or  the  number  who 
ought  to  attend.  The  possible  high  school  enrollment  evidently 
will  be  more  than  this.  To  ascertain  the  actual  number  who 
ought  to  attend  the  high  school  during  anj'  one  year  we  must 
take  the  total  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  and  make  all 
necessary  deductions  for  losses  through  death,  illness,  failure 
of  promotion  and  the  like,  which  will  give  us  the  possible  en- 
rollment for  all  the  schools  that  year.  The  number  who  ought 
to  attend  the  high  school  that  5'ear,  or  the  total  possible  high 
school  enrollment,  will  be  one-third  of  this  total  possible  enroll- 
ment for  all  the  schools  and  not  one-third  of  the  actual  en- 
rollment of  all  these  schools  as  Boynton  apparently  maintains. 
Parsons  took  the  total  school  population  or  all  of  school  age, 
estimated  all  necessary  losses  through  death,  failure  of  promo- 
tion and  the  rest  and  states  that  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the 
possible  enrollment  for  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  was.  for  1902,  38.8  per  cent.  That  is,  38.8  per  cent,  of 
all  who  ought  to  be  in  the  high  schools  are  actually  there. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  accurate  figures  what  percentage  the 
actual  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  at  any  one 
time  is  of  the  possible  number.  It  may  be  said  that  the  possi- 
ble number  is  335^  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age 
less  the  necessary  losses  through  illness,  lack  of  promotion, 
death  and  the  rest.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  the  possible 
number  is  33^  per  cent,  of  all  those  who  have  actually  entered 
the  schools  during  the  last  twelve  years  minus  those  who  drop 
out  on  account  of  illness,  death  and  the  like.  Or  still  again  it 
may  be  said  that  the  possible  number  in  the  high  schools  may 
be  represented  by  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  gram- 
mar schools  during  the  preceding  four  years  minus  the  neces- 
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sary  losses  already  named.  As  a  concrete  illustration  let  us 
take  the  city  of  Worcester. 

In  the  first  case,  with  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
schools,  with  only  twelve  grades,  with  no  loss  through  death, 
etc.,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  the  pupils  throughout  the 
grades,  there  could  be  in  the  Worcester  high  schools  at  any  one 
time  only  33^  per  cent,  of  this  total  school  population.  What 
the  number  would  be  in  this  purely  hypothetical  case  we  need 
not  stop  to  consider.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  33;^  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  school  enrollment  should  be  in  the  high  school, 
but  this  is  not  true.  For,  if  we  exclude  all  those  of  school  age 
who  never  enter  any  school  we  can  only  say  that  33^  per  cent, 
of  all  that  have  entered  the  schools  during  the  last  twelve  years 
minus  all  necessary  losses  (a  very  different  thing  from  33^ 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  enrollment)  represents  the  possible  num- 
ber of  high  school  students.  This  might  be  approximately 
estimated  from  the  school  records,^  but  as  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  high  school  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  take  the  number  who  finish  the  grammar  school  course, 
as  representing  approximately  the  number  the  high  school 
should  attract.  The  high  school  is  not  responsible  for  those 
who  have  dropped  out  before  this  time  or  who  have  never  at- 
tended any  school.  It  is  responsible,  however,  if  it  does  not 
secure  and  hold  the  greater  part  of  those  who  graduate  from 
the  grammar  schools.  During  the  four  years  prior  to  1903 
2,989  pupils  graduated  from  the  Worcester  grammar  schools. 
This  represents  the  possible  number  of  high  school  pupils  for 
1903.^^  But  the  actual  number  enrolled  for  this  year  was  only 
2,040.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  in  a  favored  city  like  Wor- 
cester only  about  two-thirds  the  number  who  might  attend  the 
high  school  are  actually  enrolled.  The  actual  attendance  is 
only  68.25  per  cent,  of  the  possible. 

We  have  no  adequate  statistics  to  enable  us  to  make  a  simi- 
lar estimate  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  but  Parsons' s  fig- 
ures, probably  the  most  reliable  that  we  have,  give  us  a  more 
striking  result  as  stated  above.  Making  allowances,  therefore, 
for  all  these  corrections,  and  setting  the  facts  in  their  most  fav- 

^Supt.  Lewis  comparing  the  number  of  students  entering  the  Worces- 
ter high  schools  with  the  number  who  entered  the  first  grade  of  the 
schools  nine  years  earlier,  after  making  necessary  deductions,  and 
additions,  estimated  the  actual  number  of  students  entering  as  about 
33  per  cent,  of  the  possible  number. 

'^  This  number  is  at  best  but  an  approximation.  It  is  at  once  too 
large  and  too  small.  It  is  too  small  because  some  pupils  complete  the 
grammar  school  course  who  do  not  graduate,  others  drop  out  before 
completing  the  course.  It  is  too  large  because  in  Worcester  a  part  of 
those  who  graduate  are  not  fitted  to  enter  the  high  school  without 
further  preparation. 
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orable  light,  it  still  appears  that  less  than  half  of  those  who 
might  enter  the  high  school  ever  do  attend.  Of  those  who  enter 
less  than  a  fourth  remain  to  complete  the  course.  According  to 
Prof.  Ellis  (2)  and  others  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  who 
enter  the  high  school  ever  finish  the  course.  Half  of  the  boys 
who  enter  drop  out  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  after  which  the  number  dropping 
out  each  year  varies  from  50  to  less  than  10  per  cent.  Most  ot 
the  girls  who  enier  complete  the  course,  the  number  of  girls 
attending  the  high  schools  last  year  being  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  number  of  boys,  the  number  graduating  about 
100  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number  of  boys. 

Supt.  Greenwood  (4),  in  a  study  of  fifteen  selected  city  high 
schools,  found  that  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  these 
selected  schools  remained  to  finish  the  course,  showing  that 
these  selected  schools  with  highly  cultured  teachers  and  elabo- 
rate modern  equipment  hold  fewer  pupils  than  the  average  high 
school  with  poorer  equipment  and  teachers. 

What,  we  may  ask,  do  these  statistics  mean?  Why  do  so 
many  of  the  girls  and  four-fifths  of  the  boys  who  enter  our  high 
schools  leave  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  sampled  them  ?  Why 
do  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  who  ought  to  complete  a  high 
school  course  never  attend  it  at  all  ?  Three  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem have  so  far  been  made. 

Prof.  Ellis  (2)  asked  fifty-six  high  school  principals  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  why  so  many  pupils  left  school  ? 
The  reasons  they  assigned  in  order  of  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  Desire  to  make  money;  (2)  Lazy,  ashamed  not  to 
pass;  (3)  Needed  to  support  the  home;  (4)  Commercial  ideals 
at  home;  (5)  To  enter  a  factory  or  take  up  a  trade;  (6)  To 
enter  a  business  school  and  a  few  others  were  named. 

S.  D.  Brooks  (5),  who  induced  iii  selected  superintendents 
to  make  a  record  for  each  student  who  left  school  giving  age, 
grade,  sex,  nationality,  health,  temperament,  mental  ability, 
class  standing,  cause  of  leaving  school,  financial  standing  of 
parents,  etc.,  found  that  for  the  400  pupils  reported  37  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  were  said  by  the  teachers  to  have  left  school 
to  go  to  work,  23  per  cent,  because  of  indifference  and  failure 
in  work,  11  per  cent,  because  of  a  dislike  for  authority,  9  per 
cent,  desired  activity,  the  rest  dropping  out  because  of  ill 
health,  bad  conduct,  truancy  and  the  like.  38  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  were  said  to  have  left  because  of  ill  health,  17  per  cent,  to 
go  to  work,  27  per  cent,  because  of  indifference  and  failure  in 
work;  the  rest,  18  per  cent.,  because  of  dislike  for  authority, 
lack  of  encouragement  at  home,  to  go  to  other  schools  and  the 
like. 

Supt.  G.  E.  Gay  (6)  secured  answers  from  1,436  boys  and 
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girls  in  forty-four  towns  and  cities,  who  had  left  Massachusetts 
high  schools  before  graduating  and  found  that  23  per  cent,  left 
because  of  ill  health,  34  per  cent,  because  their  services  were 
needed  at  home,  36  per  cent,  because  they  had  lost  interest  in 
and  acquired  a  distaste  for  school  life,  and  7  per  cent,  left  to 
attend  some  commercial  school.  His  study  does  not  distinguish 
between  boys  and  girls. 

C.  H.  Thurber  and  De  Yoe  (7)  asked  the  leading  high  .school 
principals  and  superintendents  of  the  United  States  what  changes 
in  the  present  high  school  system  they  would  advise  to  draw 
and  hold  the  high  school  boys.  Separate  schools  for  the  sexes, 
they  thought,  would  do  little  good.  The  introduction  of  more 
manual  training  into  the  course,  the  establishing  of  regular 
commercial  high  schools,  increasing  the  number  of  male  teach- 
ers in  both  the  high  and  grammar  schools,  the  improvement 
of  the  grammar  school  by  introducing  new  studies  and  bring- 
ing it  into  closer  articulation  with  the  high  school  they  thought 
would  help  keep  the  boys  in  school.  Giving  closer  attention 
to  the  care  and  needs  of  the  individual,  special  consideration  of 
the  demands  of  the  adolescent,  improvements  in  the  method  of 
discipline  (z.  e. ,  treating  the  boys  as  young  men),  the  enrichment 
of  the  grammar  school,  improvement  of  the  teachers  in  certain 
waj's,  adapting  the  course  and  work  to  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  99i^^  per  cent,  instead  of  to  the  few  who  go  to  college, 
were  the  other  remedies  suggested  by  them. 

F.  H.  L,aw  (8)  ascertained  the  age  at  which  pupils  dropped 
out  of  school  in  a  certain  slum  district  in  New  York  and  asked 
the  teachers  in  this  section  of  the  city  to  propose  a  remedy  for 
the  early  dropping  out  which  he  found.  Most  pupils,  he  found, 
left  school  when  only  13  or  14  years  of  age  and  left  mainly  be- 
cause they  were  poor,  half  of  them  going  directly  to  work. 
The  remedies  which  the  teachers  proposed  were,  changes  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  {i.  e.,  better  questioning  and  less  lectur- 
ing and  the  like),  the  introduction  of  art  into  the  schools  and 
making  the  school  attractive  and  beautiful,  the  establishment 
of  more  utilitarian  high  schools,  better  equipment  and  build- 
ings and  the  abolishing  of  the  sharp  lines  drawn  between  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  school  grades  so  that  pupils  would 
not  think  they  had  graduated  when  they  got  through  the 
grammar  school. 

Each  of  these  studies  throws  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  our 
problem  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  causes  for  so  many 
pupils  dropping  out  of  school  are  not  yet  fully  known.  Only 
the  pupils  themseh^es  can  describe  the  discouragements  and 
difficulties  which  they  meet  in  school  or  tell  how  the  work  is 
adapted  to  them  and  meets  or  fails  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
remedies  proposed  by  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
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as  collected  and  set  forth  in  the  studies  of  Thurber  and  I^aw 
have  a  certain  value  because  they  are  the  opinions  of  men  who 
have  had  experience  and  know  the  conditions  and  see  the 
causes  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  But  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  real  causes  for  dropping  out  before  a  remedy 
can  be  proposed.  The  causes  for  pupils  leaving  school,  given 
by  the  principals  and  superintendents  in  the  studies  of  Ellis 
and  Brooks,  as  Prof.  Ellis  has  well  pointed  out,  do  not  give  us 
the  real  reasons  for  pupils  leaving.  At  best  they  only  tell  us 
what  certain  teachers  think.  They  tell  us  that  pupils  fail,  are 
indifferent,  lose  interest,  go  to  work  and  the  like,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  We  must  find  out  why  they  fail  in  their  work, 
why  they  feel  indifferent,  why  the  school  is  not  interesting 
them,  why  they  would  rather  go  to  work  than  go  to  school  if 
we  would  know  how  to  keep  them  in  school.  Supt.  Gay  is  the 
only  one  who  has  asked  the  pupils  themselves  why  they  left 
school.  But  from  an  examination  of  his  study  it  appears  that 
in  every  case  the  pupils  answering  his  questions  put  a  cross 
after  some  one  of  the  five  reasons  he  had  printed  on  the  circular 
submitted  to  them,  leaving  us  very  little  wiser  than  we  were 
before  in  regard  to  the  pupil's  own  reasons  for  leaving  school 
as  seen  and  felt  by  himself.  To  ascertain  why  so  many  boys 
and  girls  drop  out  of  school  we  should  go  to  all  who  actually 
left  school  before  completing  the  course  and  get  from  them  a 
frank  and  accurate  description  of  all  the  influences  which 
caused  them  to  leave.  Such  data  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get,  but  we  may  consult  their  classmates  and  chums  who,  no 
doubt,  know  quite  as  well  why  their  companions  dropped  out 
of  school  and  how  the}'  thought  and  felt  about  the  work  of  the 
school  as  they  did  themselves  and  will  be  more  apt,  perhaps, 
to  fully  describe  what  they  know  about  the  causes,  than  would 
those  who  have  actually  dropped  out.  It  is  not  such  a  personal 
matter  for  them.  To  set  forth  the  cau.ses  for  dropping  out  of 
school  as  seen  and  described  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  to 
present  their  point  of  view,  is  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Method. 

773  seniors  (136  m. — 637  f.)  and  278  first  and  second  year 
pupils  (127m. — 151  f.)  from  fifteen  cities  and  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York;  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Montana  and  Utah  were  asked  to  write  compositions 
on  the  subject  "  High  School  Education,"  giving  a  true,  com- 
plete, frank  statement  of  their  own  personal  feeling  and  expe- 
rience concerning  some  or  all  of  the  following  ten  points: 

1.  What  a  high  school  ought  to  do  for  me,  and  what  is  a  high  school 
for? 

2.  In  what  ways  has  the  high  school  helped  me  most? 
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3.  Describe  some  sympathetic  teacher  you  have  had  in  the  high 
school  or  the  reverse  {i.  e.,  a  teacher  who  understood  your  needs  and 
did  you  much  good.     State  sex). 

4.  Some  points  in  which  I  have  not  been  understood.     Why? 

5.  Why  going  to  high  school  pays  or  the  reverse. 

6.  Why  so  many  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school. 

7.  Useless  studies  in  high  school  courses.  The  most  popular  study 
in  our  school.     Why? 

8.  My  usual  "Round"  after  school. 

9.  What  my  parents  think  about  high  schools. 

10.     Some  improvements  in  the  high  school  which  I  would  suggest. 

These  questions  were  sent  to  the  teacher  of  English  in  cer- 
tain representative  schools  who  presented  the  work  to  the  pupils 
as  an  exercise  in  English  Composition,  using  such  methods  and 
precautions  to  secure  a  free,  unhampered  and  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  various  points  as  she  thought  best.  Most  of  the 
papers  were  never  seen  by  any  teacher  in  the  school  where  pre- 
pared, the  teacher  or  principal  telling  the  pupils  when  the 
work  was  assigned  and  its  purpose  explained  that  they  would 
not  examine  the  result.  Most  of  the  pupils,  although  told  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so,  signed  the  papers  they  wrote. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  out  of  the  136  senior  boys  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  85  per  cent.,  and  567  out  of  the  637  senior  girls 
or  89  per  cent.,  selected  and  wrote  on  the  sixth  point,  "  Why 
so  many  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school."  All  the  first  and 
second  year  pupils  were  asked  to  discuss:  "  Why  so  many  boys 
leave  school."  All  discussed  this  point,  making  a  total  of  g6i 
(243  m.  and  718  f.)  who  described  the  causes  for  pupils  drop- 
ping out  of  school.  Very  few  wrote  on  all  the  ten  points. 
Some  writing  on  but  a  single  point.  Most  omitted  from  two 
to  three  of  the  ten  points. 

The  reasons  for  pupils  dropping  out  of  school  described  in 
these  961  themes  were  discussed  so  earnestly  and  in  such  detail 
that  one  could  but  feel  that  the  pupils  knew  why  so  many 
of  their  classmates  dropped  out  of  school.  Many  said  they  did 
not  know  why  all  the  boys  left  but  the  reasons  they  gave  had 
caused  certain  ones  whom  they  knew  to  leave.  Most  men- 
tioned the  reasons  given  by  those  that  had  actually  dropped 
out  or  were  talking  of  dropping  out,  often  quoting  their  exact 
words.  A  number  described  what  had  tempted  them  at  certain 
times  to  quit  and  often  told  what  finally  induced  them  to  stay. 
It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  pupils  to  write  from  three  to 
four  hundred  words  in  describing  these  causes  showing  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  this  subject. 

The  various  causes  described  may  be  roughly  classified  into 
four  groups  according  to  the  following  table.  First  the  com- 
mercial or  utilitarian  group,  causes  due  largely  to  the  love  of 
money  and  conditions  outside  the  school;  second,  the  individ- 
ual group  or  causes  due  more  especially  to  the  nature  or  pecu- 
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liar  characteristics  of  the  pupils  themselves;  third,  the  school 
group  or  causes  that  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  school; 
and,  fourth,  a  miscellaneous  group  made  up  of  causes,  not  often 
described,  which  do  not  readily  fall  under  the  other  heads. 

The  total  number  given  an  opportunity  of  writing  on  all  the 
ten  points  was  1,051  (263  boys  and  788  girls). 

The  total  number  discussing  this  point,  /.  <?.,  describing  the 
causes  for  pupils  leaving  school,  was  961  (243  boys,  92  per 
cent,  and  718  girls  or  91  per  cent.). 

The  causes  described  and  the  number  of  pupils  mentioning 
each  cause  named  is  shown  in  the  table  given  below, 

Tabi,e. 


CoMMERCiAi,  Group. 

1.  Desire  to  get  money, 

2.  Needed  to  support   the 

home, 

3.  To  get  started  in  a  busi- 

ness or  trade, 

4.  To    go    to    commercial 

school, 

5.  Lack  of  encouragement 

at  home, 

6.  Feels    like     he    should 

support  himself, 
Total   number    mentioning 
causes  in  this  group, 


No.  men- 
tioning 
this  cause. 
Boys.     Girls. 


Individuai,  Group. 

Ill  health. 
Lack  of  abilty, 
Natural  lack  of  interest. 
Lack  of  ambition, 
Laziness, 


7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 


56 
113 


22 


15 


10 


219 


106 

349 
36 

13 
60 

24 
588 


12 


13 


30 

145 

8 

57 

4 

14 

19 

66 

51 

156 

Desire  for  activity  and 
dislike  for  restraint, 
Lack  of  patience,  per 
severance  and  grit, 
Total   number    mentioning 
causes  of  this  group, 

jScHooi,  Group. 

14.  Discouraged, 

15.  Loss  of  interest, 

16.  Failure  to  seethe  value 

of      education      and 
school, 

17.  Dislike      for      certain 

teachers, 

18.  Overwork, — too   much 

required, 

19.  Wanted  to  go  to  work. 
Total   number    mentioning 

causes  of  this  group, 

MiscEi<i,ANEous  Causes. 


No.  men- 
tioning 
this  cause. 
Boys.  Girls 

10 

15 

14 

27 

136 

480 

76 
90 

217 
217 

34 

58 

24 

73 

21 

42 
71 

245 

678 

29 

69 

Commercial  Group. 

Classifying  the  causes  described  as  suggested  above  we  have 
first  a  group  of  causes  due  to  the  commercial  or  utilitarian 
ideals  held  by  the  pupils  or  parents  or  both.  The  desire  to  get 
money,  to  get  started  in  a  business  or  trade,  the  boy's  desire 
to  make  money  for  himself  so  he  can  be  independent,  the  de- 
sire to  go  to  a  commercial  school  that  he  may  sooner  get  a  job 
and  be  making  money  for  himself,  the  avaricious  desires  of  cer- 
tain parents  who  think  their  children  already  know  enough 
and  therefore  take  them  out  of  school  to  help  make  money  for 
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them,  all  cases  where  pupils  had  to  drop  out  of  school  to  help 
support  themselves  or  family  were  placed  in  this  group. 

Desire  to  get  money.  The  boy  who  said:  "  Many  boys  drop 
out  of  school  because  they  begin  to  get  tired  of  '  being  broke,'  ' ' 
has  well  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  56  boys  who  ardently  de- 
scribe the  desire  to  get  money  as  a  cause  for  leaving  school. 

"  Boys  in  high  school  feel  too  big  to  ask  their  parents  for  money  so 
drop  out  of  school  to  go  to  work;  "  "They  want  to  have  money  of  their 
own;  "  "The  desire  for  making  money  is  stronger  than  the  desire  for 
an  education; "  "They  want  to  have  a  good  time  and  do  like  other 
boys  which  takes  more  money  than  they  have;"  They  "think  they 
can  get  more  money  to  spend  and  have  a  better  time  if  they  go  to 
work;  "  They  "think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  go  to  school  when  they 
might  be  working  and  earning  money  of  their  own  "  are  the  expres- 
sions most  often  used  by  the  boys.  The  girls  say:  "  A  boy  don't  care 
for  books  like  a  girl ;  "  "  The  love  of  mone}'^  and  the  desire  to  make  it 
come  early  to  him  ;  "  "  They  get  in  a  hurry  to  earn  money  for  them- 
selves ;  "  "They  want  to  earn  their  own  money  so  they  can  spend  it 
as  they  please  ;  "  "  If  a  boy  gets  a  chance  to  make  money  he  lets  study 
go  ;  "  "  When  a  position  is  offered  them  boys  want  to  accept ;  "  <'  They 
have  a  strong  desire  to  make  their  own  money  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  any  one  else  ;  "  "They  think  if  they  could  work  and  make  their 
own  money  they  would  be  more  like  men  and  treated  so;  "  "Many 
boys  think  if  they  could  only  go  to  work  and  earn  a  few  dollars  a  week 
their  fortunes  would  be  made;  "  "They  think  it  looks  big  to  go  to 
work  and  draw  money  and  always  have  some  to  spend."  What  many 
boys  think  about  the  relative  importance  of  going  to  school  comes  out 
in  many  different  ways.  One  girl  said  :  "  Many  boys  think  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  is  better  than  any  books."  Another: 
"  When  boys  can  get  a  job  and  earn  their  own  money  they  think  school 
a  place  for  babies."  A  girl  of  15  puts  it  thus:  "  Boys  think  it  looks 
babyish  to  be  in  school  studying  with  girls  when  they  might  be  mak- 
ing money,  getting  started  in  life  and  making  something  out  of  them- 
selves." 

To  get  started  in  life.  Closely  associated  with  the  desire  to 
make  money  is  the  longing  ' '  to  get  started  in  life, "  "to  get 
into  some  business  or  trade. "  "  Boys  get  discouraged  with 
school  because  they  do  not  like  to  wait  so  long  before  the}'  can 
do  something  really  worthwhile;"  "The  high  school  is  too 
slow;"  "It's  too  late  to  learn  a  trade  after  we  graduate;" 
"  They  think  they  must  get  started  in  life  "  are  the  expressions 
most  often  used  by  the  boys.     A  boy  of  16  writes: 

"When  you  first  enter  school  you  hear  many  boys  expressing  them- 
selves something  like  this:  'I  am  going  to  school  until  I  graduate.' 
I  heard  a  classmate  of  mine  say  that  very  same  thing.  We  advanced 
along  together  until  last  year  when  I  did  not  see  him  at  school.  I 
asked  him  why  he  was  not  coming  to  school  and  he  said  he  had  a  good 
job  with  chances  for  promotion.  ...  I  saw  this  same  boy  the  other 
day  and  asked  him  if  he  would  rather  work  than  go  to  school.  He 
answered,  work,  because  he  was  getting  good  money  and  learning  a 
business.  So  we  see  why  many  boys  drop  out  of  school.  It  is  to  learn 
a  business  or  to  get  money  which  is  a  very  tempting  thing  for  a  boy." 
Another  boy  of  18  says:  "Some  boys  think,  and  they  cannot  be  con- 
vinced otherwise,  that  it  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  spend 
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four  years  in  a  high  school  which  could  be,  as  they  say,  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  getting  a  start  in  life."  The  girls  describe  this  cause 
in  a  similar  way.  The  girl  who  said :  "I  think  a  great  many  boys  feel 
it  necessary  'to  be  up  and  doing'  as  soon  as  possible"  prett}'  accu- 
rately describes  this  cause  as  seen  by  the  girls.  A  girl  of  16  writes : 
"  I  have  seen  ma'ny  boys  drop  out  of  school  and  upon  asking  them 
why  they  left  a  great  many  answered  :  "  Oh,  I  haven't  time  for  school 
or  I  guess  I  know  enough."  Boys  are  naturally  conceited.  When 
they  reach  a  certain  age  they  think  what  they  don't  know  is  not  worth 
learning  so  they  know  no  better  than  to  stop  school."  Another  girl 
of  18  writes:  "Some  boys  are  anxious  to  get  into  business  and  be 
known  as  business  men  while  many  girls  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
as  soon  as  school  life  is  over  thej'  are  ready  to  marry  and  as  that  seems 
to  be  the  chief  ambition  of  their  lives  they  drop  out  of  school  and  sit 
at  home  waiting  for  their  fate  to  come  along." 

The  enticing  temptation  of  being  oiFered  a  good  position  is 
vividly  described  by  both  boys  and  girls  and  is  the  cause  of 
many  boys  leaving  school  in  all  cities  where  the  demand  for 
boy  labor  is  especially  great.  Many  boys  were  said  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  boys  not  in  school  who  had  a  good  job.  The  fol- 
lowing expressions  were  most  often  used: 

"Was  more  attracted  by  a  position  than  by  the  school;"  "Was 
offered  a  good  position  with  chances  for  promotion;"  "Some  boys 
think  that  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent  over  studies  they  will  forget 
as  soon  as  they  leave  school  and  will  probably  never  need,  so  when  a 
good  position  is  offered  them  they  leave." 

Lack  of  eyicouragement  at  home.  Many  parents  and  homes 
are  described  as  being  so  dominated  by  the  desire  to  get  money 
that  pupils  are  often  taken  out  of  school  to  help  make  it. 

A  boy  of  15  said:  "One  reason  for  so  mr:ny  boys  dropping  out  of 
school  is  that  some  parents  think  when  a  boy  gets  enough  education 
to  be  able  to  work  problems  he  must  go  to  work  and  help  support  the 
family.  The  girls  stay  in  school  until  they  graduate  because  they 
can't  do  much  to  earn  money  until  they  get  a  good  education  while 
the  boys  drop  out  about  the  eighth  grade  to  go  to  work."  A  girl  of  22 
writes:  "The  home  life  has  much  to  do  with  the  school  life  of  boys 
and  girls.  Some  parents  are  avaricious  and  the  children  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  expense  of  their  education.  This  leads  many  boys 
and  girls  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  first  opportunity."  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  it  seems,  that  pupils  be  encouraged  by  their 
parents  at  home.  A  boy  of  18  writes  :  "  I  think  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  my  parents  I  would  have  left  school  long  ago.  For  many 
times  I  felt  tired  of  it  all."  Another  boy  said:  "We  need  help  and 
sympathy  at  home  as  well  as  at  school."  This  encouragement  and 
help  must  be  wisely  given  else  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  A  girl 
of  17  said  :  "  Many  children  are  sent  to  high  school  on  the  condition 
that  they  keep  up  to  the  standard  in  all  their  lessons  and  that  they 
are  to  have  but  one  chance.  This  the  teachers  do  not  know  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  their  report  cards  do  not  tell  the  story  expected  by 
their  parents  so  they  drop  out."  A  boy  of  17  said  :  "  A  boy  is  apt  to 
drop  out  for  this  reason.  His  expenses  begin  to  be  greater  and  it  may 
be  hard  for  his  parents  to  meet  them.  He  then  begins  to  feel  that  he 
is  old  enough  to  relieve  his  parents.  The  desire  to  earn  his  own  money 
becomes  very  strong,  and  unless  his  parents  are  mindful  of  the  advan- 
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tages  of  education  in  later  life  and  force  him  to  remain,  he  will  start  to 
work  and  perhaps  never  return  to  any  kind  of  school  again."  Some 
parents  take  little  interest  in  what  their  children  do  at  school.  As  one 
boy  expresses  it:  "Some  parents  don't  care  what  their  children  are 
doing,  therefore  the  children  lose  interest  and  finally  drop  out.  They 
start  to  school  because  it  is  the  fashion  or  because  they  want  to  see 
what  it  is  like.  When  they  find  that  there  is  much  uninteresting  work 
to  be  done  they  turn  to  other  more  attractive  things."  Another  said  : 
"  Some  have  fathers  and  mothers  who  take  no  interest  in  their  chil- 
dren's studies  and  want  them  to  be  doing  something  else  outside  of 
school  hours.  Every  one  knows  that  work  in  the  high  school  cannot 
be  kept  up  this  way.  These,  too,  become  disheartened  and  leave." 
Others  say:  "Many  pupils  drop  out  of  school  because  they  are  not 
properly  urged  at  home  to  persevere  and  prepare  themselves  for  some- 
thing worth  while;  "  because  "they  are  surrounded  by  people  with  no 
education  which  so  pulls  them  down  that  they  do  not  care  to  gain  an 
education  themselves;"  because  "their  parents  think  it  a  waste  of 
time  for  their  children  to  stay  in  school  and  learn  such  impractical 
things."  "  I  think,"  wrote  a  boy  after  mentioning  several  reasons  for 
withdrawal  from  school,  "I  think,  all  these  reasons  originate  from 
home  training.  This  knowledge  I  have  gained  from  my  own  parents 
who  time  and  again  lectured,  as  it  were,  on  the  value  of  a  high  school 
education."  Then  after  citing  the  case  of  a  boy  of  exceptional  ability 
who  left  school  because  he  was  not  encouraged  at  home,  he  said  :  "If 
parents  were  able  to  see  what  a  high  school  education  would  accomplish 
I  think  there  would  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  pupils 
who  leave  school." 

Desire  to  be  independent.  The  desire  for  independence  and 
self  support  is  strong  in  all  high  school  boys  according  to  the 
reports.  Many  boys  speak  of  it  as  a  laudable  desire  to  assume 
part  of  the  burden  of  their  own  support.  More  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  boy  who  said: 

"  I  think  the  reason  so  many  boys  leave  school  is  because  they  do 
not  have  as  much  money  as  they  would  like  to  have  and  are  getting 
too  big  and  have  too  much  pride  to  ask  their  parents  for  the  required 
amount  to  meet  the  expenses  of  school." 

The  girls  say  a  feeling  of  independence  prevails  among  all  boys. 
"  They  get  restless  to  make  their  own  living  and  to  be  independ- 
ent of  all  assistance  and  help."     As  a  girl  of  17  puts  it: 

"  A  boy  would  rather  be  out  of  school  working,  than  studying  Latin 
■while  his  father  supports  him.  He  is  anxious  to  be  a  man  and  be 
making  a  living  for  himself."  Another  says:  "Boys  are  ambitious 
and  think  it  childish  to  go  to  school  and  be  supported  by  some  one 
else.  They  want  to  work  for  themselves  so  when  they  want  any  money 
they  won't  have  to  go  to  their  parents  for  the  needed  sum." 

Going  to  other  schools  was  only  mentioned  a  few  times  as  a 

cause  for  pupils  leaving  school.     One  girl,  however,  seemed  to 

think  if  all  business  colleges  were  done  away  with  fewer  boj^s 

would  leave  school. 

One  said :  ' '  They  left  to  go  to  commercial  schools  because  they  could 
get  a  position  quicker."  Another  said:  "Not  a  few  of  the  studies 
taken  in  high  school  are  seldom  used  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  aud 
where  a  pupil  is  forced  to  make  his  own  way  or  contribute  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  his  parents,  what  is  more  natural  or  reasonable  than  that  he 
should  drop  out  of  school  and  enter  a  good  business  college."  An- 
other said:  "The  high  school  as  it  is  to-day  does  very  well  for  those 
who  can  go  on  to  college  but  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  must,  at  an 
early  age,  earn  their  own  bread  by  honest  toil,  it  has  almost  nothing. 
...  If  more  practical,  every-day  studies  could  be  introduced  fewer 
boys  would  drop  out  of  school." 

Individual  Group. 

Next  comes  a  group  of  causes  dealing  more  especially  with 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Ill 
health,  laziness,  natural  dislike  for  study  and  books,  desire  for 
activity  and  dislike  for  restraint,  lack  of  ambition,  over-sensi- 
tiveness, lack  of  patience,  perseverance  or  grit,  certain  individ- 
ual peculiarities  and  adolescent  traits  were  frequently  mentioned 
as  causes  for  pupils  leaving  school  and  belong  in  this  group. 

Lazmess,  mentioned  by  51  of  the  boys  and  156  of  the  girls, 
seems  to  be  an  important  cause. 

The  girl  who  said  :  "I  think  pure  laziness  is  the  chief  reason  for  so 
many  boys  and  girls  dropping  out  of  school  "  expresses  very  well  the 
thought  of  all  who  describe  this  cause.  A  girl  of  16  wrote :  "  Of  course 
school  means  hard  work  and  I  feel  discouraged  enough  sometimes  to 
just  drop  out  myself.  It  is  nothing  but  study,  study,  study  from 
morning  till  night."  The  following  expressions  were  most  often 
used.  "They  expected  school  to  be  a  snap  and  found  that  it  meant 
work,  so  quit;  "  "They  are  too  lazy  to  persevere,  too  indolent  to  work 
and  get  tired  of  their  teachers  always  scolding  them ;  "  "They  enter 
school  for  the  fun  of  it  and  quit  when  the  lessons  get  hard  ;  "  "They 
can't  run  around  at  night  and  have  a  good  time  and  get  their  lessons 
too  so  quit  to  have  the  good  time."  One  girl  said:  "  Many  pupils  be- 
gin in  high  school  with  the  idea  that  it  is  all  going  to  be  a  bed  of  roses, 
but  when  they  find  that  the  rose  bed  has  thorns  they  decide  they  don't 
need  a  high  school  education  and  quit."  A  few  girls  mentioned  cases 
where  boys  had  quit  school  "  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  loafing."  The 
boys  also  think  laziness  an  important  cause.  A  boy  of  18  said:  "The 
main  reason  for  dropping  out  of  school  is  that  when  school  begins 
many  have  a  short-lived  ambition  to  go  through  school,  but  finding  it 
no  snap  like  they  supposed  they  drop  out."  Another  says :  "The 
reason  why  so  many  drop  out  of  school  is  not  because  circumstances 
compel  them  to  do  so,  but  because  a  little  solid  work  bores  and  fright- 
ens them.  Pleasure  is  much  more  alluring  to  the  majority  of  young 
people  than  study  and  school."  "  Many,"  said  one,  "cannot  decide  in 
favor  of  school  when  pleasure  and  ease  are  the  other  happy  alterna- 
tives." 

///  health,  described  by  145  of  the  girls,  was  rarely  mentioned 
by  the  boys  and  was  never  given  as  a  cause  for  boys  dropping 
out.  A  few  boys  described  cases  where  sickness  compelled 
certain  boys  to  miss  school  a  few  days,  causing  them  to  get  be- 
hind in  their  work,  which  so  discouraged  them  that  they  would 
not  come  back.  Many  girls  were  described  by  them  as  break- 
ing down  under  the  strain  of  dancing  half  the  night  and  work- 
ing at  school  the  next  day.  But  the  girls  considered  ill  health 
a  more  serious  cause.     A  few  made  it  the  most  important  cause 
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while  others  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  causes. 
All  made  it  refer  to  the  girls.  It  was  most  often  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  exercise,  to  over- work  or  worry  caused  by  the  work 
of  the  school. 

They  were  "  uot  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  ;  "  "They  broke 
down  from  over  study  ;  "  "  Were  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired ;  "  "  Had  home  duties  which  with  the  work  of  the  school  proved 
to  be  too  much"  and  similar  expressions  were  most  often  used.  One 
girl  said :  "It  (school)  is  like  the  struggle  for  existence.  Only  those 
mentally  and  physically  strong  can  survive." 

The  excessive  home  study  and  over-work  mentioned  as  a 
cause  by  42  of  the  girls  was  described  as  causing  neglect  of 
exercise  and  worry  which  so  impaired  the  health  that  it  was 
necessary  to  drop  out  of  school.  One  girl  in  describing  lazi- 
ness as  a  cause  for  pupils  dropping  out  of  school  said:  "  When 
I  asked  a  girl,  I  know,  why  she  quit  school  she  very  seriously 
answered:   '  I  hate  to  climb  the  stairs.'  " 

Desire  for  activity.  Most  of  those  who  said  pupils  quit  school 
because  they  wanted  to  go  to  work  gave  as  the  reasons,  to  get 
money,  because  they  were  discouraged  or  disappointed  with 
the  school.  But  not  a  few  gave  as  the  real  cause  for  this  desire 
the  boy's  innate  longing  for  activity  which  they  describe  in  the 
following  words: 

"  Boys  can't  be  still  so  long  and  study  ;  "  "  They  hate  to  be  penned 
up  all  dav  ;  "  "  They  don't  like  to  be  kept  in  restraint."  A  boy  of  17 
said:  "After  boys  have  been  through  the  ninth  grade  or  first  year 
high  school  they  begin  to  think  they  know  enough  and  want  to  go  out 
to  see  what  they  can  do."  Another  of  14  said  :  Some  boys  start  to  high 
school  and  do  very  well  for  a  while.  Then  they  just  sit  and  dream  and 
do  not  get  their  lessons.  They  would  rather  go  to  work  where  they  do 
not  have  to  keep  still  than  go  to  school  and  sit  still  and  study  and  not 
talk."  A  girl  of  13  writes  :  "I  know  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  does  not 
like  to  go  to  school.  He  is  of  a  very  roving  nature  and  it  seems  like 
he  can't  keep  still  or  keep  his  mind  on  his  lessons.  Sometimes  he  will 
go  to  school  two  days  out  of  the  week  and  miss  three.  By  so  doing  he 
got  behind  in  his  studies,  lost  all  interest  in  school  and  quit."  A  boy 
of  17  writes:  "The  reason  so  many  boys  leave  high  school  is  because 
they  become  restless  and  tired  of  books  and  wish  to  do  something  in 
which  immediate  results  are  obtained.  I  don't  know  about  girls  ;  let 
them  speak  for  themselves." 

The  lack  of  Delernmiation,  Patience,  Persevera^ice  and  Grit  is 
described  as  the  cause  for  some  pupils  dropping  out. 

"  Bovs  lack  the  patience  of  girls  ;"  "Any  little  thing  stops  them  ;" 
"They' get  discouraged  when  they  fall  behind;"  "  They  don't  have 
the  grit  to  win  out;"  "They  lack  the  nerve  it  takes  to  succeed;" 
"  Can't  get  down  and  dig;"  "Lack  perseverance  of  which  it  takes  a 
great  deal  now  a  days  in  school ;"  "  Fail  to  apply  themselves  and  lose 
the  courage  it  takes  to 'stick  it  out;' "  "Are  not  able  to  concentrate 
their  minds  on  their  work;"  "Don't  know  how  to  study,"  and  the 
like  expressions  were  most  often  used. 

The  lack  of  ambition  was  mentioned  by   65   as  a  cause  for 
pupils  leaving  school. 
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As  a  boy  of  18  expresses  it :  "  Some  boys  don't  care  to  rise  any  higher 
in  life  than  a  common  laborer."  Another  said:  "  Girls  have  higher  am- 
bitions than  boys  which  leads  them  to  do  what  is  best  for  them."  A 
number  were  described  as  thinking  they  already  knew  enough.  All 
these  are  sure  to  drop  out  unless  the  school  can  some  way  create  a  de- 
sire in  them  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  One  boy  very  seriously 
remarked:  "  The  weak  ambitions  and  scanty  enthusiasm  of  many  boys 
for  educational  affairs  generally  develops  into  an  office  boy." 

Not  only  should  the  student  have  a  strong,  unwavering  am- 
bition to  succeed  in  school  and  "make  the  world  know  he  is 
alive,"  but  he  should  have  a  definite  purpose  or  aim  that  guides 
him  throughout.  Concerning  the  value  of  such  a  purpose  and 
its  influence  upon  a  pupil's  high  school  work 

A  boy  of  17  writes:  "I  believe  most  girls  and  boys  drop  out  of  high 
school  because  they  have  no  particular  aim.  Take  for  example  two 
boys,  one  who  has  no  definite  aim,  the  other  who  definitely  intends 
doing  a  certain  thing.  The  first  boy  studies  because  he  has  to  or  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  To  him  it  would  mean  little  to  drop 
out  of  school.  The  second  boy  studies  for  some  definite  purpose,  to 
obtain  something.  For  him  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have  to  leave 
school."  A  girl  of  18  writes:  "Many  pupils  on  leaving  grammar 
school,  are  encouraged  to  go  to  high  school  for  no  particular  reason, 
except  to  continue  their  education  as  a  matter  of  course  because  'every- 
body' does.  As  a  result  many  go  to  high  school  with  no  definite  plans 
and  with  the  intention  of  making  the  most  of  it  by  having  a  good  time 
regardless  of  lessons.  Such  pupils,"  she  continues,  "high  school  could 
well  dispense  with  unless  by  constant  persuasion  of  teachers  and 
friends  they  can  be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work  with  some 
aim  in  view." 

Lack  of  ability  was  not  considered  an  important  cause  by  the 
pupils.  The  feeling  is  almost  universal  that  those  who  enter 
the  high  school  can  and  should  go  on.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  a  typical  expression  on  this  point. 

"Why  do  so  many  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school?  you  ask  us. 
Well,  if  you  should  inquire  deep  into  their  hearts  you  would  find  that 
the  real  reason  is  because  they  cannot  or  will  not  do  what  is  required 
of  them.  Now  under  the  first  class  we  place  those  who  have  to  help 
support  their  parents,  those  who  are  too  ill  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
to  attend  school  and  those  who  are  kept  at  home  on  account  of  illness 
of  some  member  of  the  family.  Under  the  second  class  we  place  those 
who  have  not  the  desire  to  learn.  But  in  neither  of  these  two  classes 
have  we,  as  is  seldom  the  case,  found  a  downright  stupid  person,  one 
who  could  not  learn  if  he  had  the  desire." 

Dislike  for  study.  Under  this  head  were  grouped  all  those 
who  were  said  to  have  dropped  out  of  school  because  they  nat- 
urally disliked  study  and  school.  Two  distinct  classes  were 
described.  First,  those  who  would  rather  smoke  cigarettes  and 
lead  the  life  of  a  typical  bad  boy  or  tramp,  mentioned  by  only 
three.  Second,  those  who  had  no  interest  for  study  or  books, 
who  "longed  for  more  activity  and  life,"  who  "w^ere  anxious 
to  see  what  they  could  do,"  who  "wanted  to  bring  things  to 
pass. ' '     A  few  of  this  class  were  described  as  caring  more  for 
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frolic  and  fun  than  for  anything  else.  Other  pupils  were  said 
to  drop  out  because  they  were  too  timid  or  over  sensitive.  The 
thoughtless,  exacting  teacher,  devoid  of  that  sympathy  which 
all  pupils  crave,  is  sure  to  drive  all  such  pupils  out  of  school 
either  through  sheer  discouragement  or  by  producing  a  nervous 
fear  which  undermines  the  health  of  the  pupil  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  is  compelled  to  drop  out.  Some  drop  out  because 
"they  feel  they  are  too  big  or  too  old  to  be  in  school."  "They 
are  embarrassed  on  account  of  their  size  or  age."  "Others  be- 
gin to  think  they  are  already  men  and  since  school  is  not  the 
place  for  a  man  they  naturally  drop  out." 

A  girl  of  15  writes:  "I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  a  boy  goes  to 
work  he  thinks  he  is  more  of  a  man.  I  think  some  of  the  boys  leaving 
school  get  this  idea  into  their  heads."  Another  said:  "Some  boys  feel 
bigger  and  more  manly  when  they  are  working  so  they  leave  school  to 
go  to  work." 

The  School  Group. 

The  third  group  of  causes  has  to  do  more  especially  with 
the  work  of  the  school.  Discouragement,  Loss  of  interest,  Dis- 
appointment with  the  school,  Dislike  for  certain  teachers  or 
studies,  Thinking  the  work  of  the  school  not  worth  their  while 
are  the  most  important  causes  of  this  group.  According  to  the 
papers  these  causes  affect  more  pupils  than  all  the  other  causes 
combined.  If  to  the  number  leaving  from  the  causes  of  this  group, 
some  one  of  which  practically  every  student  names,  we  add  all 
those  who  drop  out  because  their  health  has  been  impaired 
by  the  strenuous  unnatural  work  of  the  school,  all  those  who 
want  to  go  to  work  because  they  are  disappointed  with  the 
school,  all  those  who  go  to  other  schools,  all  those  who  don't 
like  to  go  to  school  because  they  are  not  getting  what  they 
like  or  need,  all  those  whose  lack  of  ambition  might  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  school,  we  get  some  idea  of  how  inadequately  the 
high  school  of  to-day  is  meeting  the  real  present  day  needs  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  one  point  upon  which  all  the  papers 
agree  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  either  be- 
cause they  are  not  interested,  because  they  are  discouraged, 
because  they  are  not  properly  encouraged  and  helped  by  their 
teachers,  or  because  Jthey  think  going  to  high  school  don't 
pay. 

Discouragement .  Serious  discouragement,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  sure  to  drive  its  victims  out  of  school. 

A  boy  of  17  writes:  "  I  think  more  pupils  leave  school  because  they 
are  discouraged  than  is  generally  known.  Take  a  young  fellow  in  his 
first  or  second  year  at  school.  He  is  comparatively  inexperienced  as 
yet.  Suppose  he  gets  one  or  two  'D's'  in  his  first  term  and  perhaps 
a  repetition  of  this  the  next.  His  strongest  inclination  is  to  throw 
down  his  books  and  say:  'Hang  the  stuff !  I  can't  do  it  to  save  my 
neck  !   I  can't,  and  I  never  can  do  it  so  there  's  no  use  trying.'     He  so 
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convincingly  persuades  himself  that  he  cannot  do  it  that  he  ceases  to 
try.  His  teacher  fails  to  understand  or  encourage  him  and  gives  him 
a  third  'D,'  when  he  feels  that  he  was  not  made  for  school  and  that 
school  was  not  meant  for  him,  and  leaves.  I  had  personal  experience 
with  one  of  my  chums  and  feel  qualified  to  speak."  A  girl  of  17  says: 
"As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  chief  reason  for  boys  dropping  out  of  school 
is  discouragement.  The  greatest  number  leave  soon  after  they  enter 
upon  a  new  year's  work.  They  come  back  to  school  in  the  fall  to  take 
up  new  studies  under  new  teachers.  They  fail  perhaps  in  the  first  or 
second  recitation  and  get  discouraged.  There  is  no  mutual  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  teacher.  The  teacher  shows  no  sym- 
pathy and  gives  no  encouragement  and  help,  so  these  pupils  conclude 
they  can't  master  the  study  and  quit." 

How  Discouraged.  Pupils  are  said  to  become  discouraged  in 
many  ways,  but  bad  marks,  low  grades,  repeated  failure  in 
part  or  all  of  their  work  is  given  as  the  one  great  cause. 

A  boy  of  17  writes:  "Low  marks  is  the  greatest  cause  of  boys  leav- 
ing school.  When  a  boy  gets  low  marks  he  begins  to  get  lazy  and  dis- 
couraged and  does  not  try  to  make  up  his  lost  work."  According  to 
the  pupils  nothing  is  so  discouraging  as  to  get  low  grades  or  poor 
marks  when  doing  one's  best.  A  boy  writes:  "I  know  by  personal 
experience  that  there  is  no  greater  discouragement  in  school-life  than 
to  know  that  you  are  behind  the  majority  of  the  members  of  your  class. 
The  temptation  to  drop  out  is  a  hard  one  to  resist."  Another  boy 
said:  "  If  he  does  fail  his  first  thought  is,  '  I  am  going  to  quit.'  The 
failure  causes  him  to  detest  his  books."  "Boys  and  girls  usually 
leave  high  school,"  said  a  third,  "after  they  have  failed  in  some  study. 
They  become  disheartened  and  think  they  owe  the  school  or  some 
teacher  a  grudge,  so  leave." 

The  reasons  for  the  low  grades  and  failures  which  cause  the 
discouragement  are  fully  described.  Some  fall  behind  because 
they  are  not  interested  and  do  not  apply  themselves  as  they 
should.  They  are  over  fond  of  sport;  they  want  to  have  a  good 
time  are  a  little  lazy,  perhaps,  and  so  fail  to  do  the  work.  More 
seem  to  try  but  find  the  work  too  hard,  the  lessons  too  long,  or 
some  required  study  especially  difl&cult  and  troublesome.  If  the 
teacher  fails  to  understand  or  help  them  they  are  sure  to  be- 
come discouraged  and  leave  school.  The  causes  of  failure  may- 
be described  in  their  own  words. 

"They  don't  know  how  to  study;"  "Are  careless  in  their  work;" 
"Have  more  work  than  they  can  do;"  "Don't  select  the  right  course;" 
"Don't  study  at  first  and  so  get  behind;"  "Are  not  well  prepared  for 
the  work;"  "Are  compelled  to  miss  a  few  days  and  get  behind;"  "Are 
not  helped  enough;"  "Teachers  don't  make  the  subject  clear;"  "Some 
are  slow  at  grasping  explanations  and  timid  about  asking  for  help;" 
"Teachers  take  no  interest  in  them;"  "Are  left  to  get  what  they  can;" 
"Are  discouraged  by  'D'  warnings  when  doing  their  best;"  "Is  noth- 
ing in  the  school  to  appeal  to  the  interest  of  a  boy,"  and  the  like  ex- 
pressions are  most  often  used.  One  girl  said:  "Because  they  don't 
knuckle  down  to  hard  work  pupils  get  behind.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
when  they  are  told  they  must  take  the  work  over  again  they  become 
discouraged  and  leave." 

But  while  the  above  causes  were  often  mentioned  and  vividly 
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described  nothing  comes  out  so  clearly  in  the  papers  as  the 
general  belief  among  the  pupils  that  the  teachers  have  more  to 
do  with  a  student's  failure  and  success  than  do  all  the  other 
factors  of  the  school  combined.  Bad  marks  and  low  grades 
they  make  the  chief  causes  of  discouragement.  Unsympathetic 
teachers  cause  the  failure  and  loss  of  interest  which  brings  it 
about.  Many  thought  "all  dropping  out  of  school  would  stop 
if  teachers  would  only  take  more  interest  in  their  pupils  and 
help  and  encourage  them  as  they  should." 

As  a  boy  of  17  states  it:  "Failure  cannot  always  be  assigned  to  poor 
scholarship.  Often  the  teacher  has  not  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  necessary  to  an  instructor  or  does  not  take  a  sufficient  interest 
in  the  individual  pupil  to  encourage  him  and  make  him  succeed."  A 
girl  of  18  writes:  "I  believe  most  boys  and  girls  leave  school  because 
they  fail  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  their  teachers. 
The  fault  is  not,  to  my  mind,  entirely  the  pupil's,  for  some  teachers 
who  have  been  going  over  the  same  subject,  with  its  explanation 
usually  worded  the  same  way,  cannot  understand  why  one  green  to 
the  subject  should  not  understand  it  fully  as  well  as  their  experience 
enables  them  to  do.  When  asked  for  an  explanation  they  sometimes 
say:  'Oh!  I  don't  think  I  can  make  it  any  clearer  unless,'  then  go  on 
and  give  it  just  as  it  is  in  the  book.  For  this  and  similar  reasons  most 
boys  and  girls  look  upon  their  lessons  as  invincible  bores  and  are  glad 
to  seize  anj'  favorable  opportunity  to  shirk  them." 

Another  boy,  after  describing  a  certain  unsympathetic  teacher  and 
giving  his  experience  at  length  with  him,  said:  "Before  I  had  this 
teacher  I  could  not  see  why  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  but  now  I 
realize  how  a  pupil  comes  to  drop  out  of  school  for  no  reason  apparent 
to  outsiders  but  for  one  certainly  good  enough  for  himself." 

The  other  causes  for  discouragement  mentioned  were:  "They  think 
their  teacher  is  down  on  them;"  "Other  pupils  get  the  work  with  less 
effort  than  they;"  "They  fail  when  trying  hard;"  "They  get  started 
on  the  wrong  course;"  "They  are  not  understood;"  "The  strain  of 
home  duties  and  school  work  is  more  than  they  can  bear;"  "They 
were  compelled  to  miss  a  few  days  and  got  behind."  Sometimes  the 
pupil  is  easily  discouraged,  is  over  sensitive,  afraid  to  ask  questions, 
can't  recite,  is  easily  embarrassed  and  the  like.  Such  pupils  rarely 
get  due  credit  for  a  recitation  and  are  often  disheartened  and  driven 
from  school  because  the  teacher  fails  to  understand. 

Loss  of  Interest.  Ninety  boys  and  217  girls  mentioned  lack  or 
loss  of  interest  and  disappointment  with  the  school  as  a  cause 
for  pupils  dropping  out.  But  the  causes  of  this  disappointment 
and  loss  of  interest  were  not  so  fully  and  definitely  described. 

Most  of  them  simply  said  that  "pupils  are  not  interested  in  school;" 
that  "they  get  tired  of  it,"  "don't  enjoy  it;  that  it  becomes  disagree- 
able, monotonous  and  tiresome  to  them;"  that  "there  is  nothing  do- 
ing in  school;"  that  "they  would  rather  do  other  things;"  that  "the 
subjects  are  not  to  their  tastes;"  that  "they  get  tired  of  studying;"  that 
they  don't  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  work;"  that  "they  fail  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  school,"  and  therefore  lose  interest  and  drop  out.  A 
girl  of  15  said:  "Many  pupils  are  not  interested  in  the  studies  they 
take.  The  parents  are  consulted  but  the  pupil's  wishes  are  ignored. 
If  the  studies  selected  prove  a  disagreeable  task  instead  of  a  pleasure 
the  boy  drops  out  of  school  at  the  first  opportunity."  A  girl  of  17  puts 
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it  thus:  "Boys  and  girls  leave  school  usually  because  of  the  monoto- 
nous round,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  the  studies  which  are  often  very  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  and  because  of  the  too  close  application  required.  I 
have  heard  any  number  of  girls  say:  'I'm  sick  of  school,  I  think  I'll 
leave.'  The  only  reason  they  had  for  leaving  it  was  that  there  was 
not  enough  pleasure  in  it."  The  school  don  't  seem  to  be  adapted  to 
the  pupil's  individual  needs.  Other  things  are  more  attractive  and 
interesting  than  the  school.  One  girl  said:  "Many  cannot  give  their 
decision  in  favor  of  school  when  pleasure  and  ease  are  the  other 
happy  alternatives.  When  weighed  in  the  balance  school  is  the  more 
often  found  to  be  wanting."  Another  said:  "The  pleasures  of  life  have 
a  far  greater  and  more  alluring  charm  for  the  student's  wistful  eye 
than  is  generally  supposed." 

Scores  of  papers  describe  the  necessity  of  having  one's  interest  \n 
school  aroused.  A  girl  of  iS  writes:  "I  think  the  reason  so  many  girls 
and  boys  drop  out  of  school  is  because  their  interest  has  not  been 
aroused;  they  have  not  discovered  the  value  of  their  studies,  but  have 
looked  upon  them  as  a  bore.  Often,  especially  during  my  first  years 
in  high  school,  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  school,  just  be- 
cause I  found  everything  a  bore,  just  because  I  took  no  interest. 
Teachers  had  no  patience  with  my  failings,  and  reprimanded  me  when 
a  kind  encouraging  word  would  have  'worked  wonders.'  " 

Nothing  was  so  fully  discussed  by  so  many  pupils  as  the  teacher's 
influence  in  arousing  and  maintaining  a  pupil's  interest  in  his  work. 
The  following  quotation  is  a  typical  one.  A  boy  of  17,  after  mention- 
ing the  subjects  which  specially  interested  him  in  school,  said:  "I  at- 
tribute much  of  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  any  subject  to  the  teacher 
of  that  branch.  I  entered  a  class  last  year  which  was  taught  by  a 
teacher  who  was  always  finding  fault  and  grumbling.  She  made  the 
life  of  a  pupil  miserable  from  the  time  he  entered  her  class  until  he 
left  it  and  miserable  the  rest  of  the  day  in  anticipating  the  entering 
of  her  room  on  the  following  day.  The  first  part  of  last  school  year 
I  was  not  feeling  very  well  and  had  considerable  work,  but  I  think  I 
could  have  borne  it  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  everlasting  grumb- 
ling and  the  depressing  influence  of  this  particular  teacher's  room. 
At  Thanksgiving,  although  I  had  passed  well  enough  in  that  subject, 
I  decided  to  drop  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  as  I  was  feeling 
better,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  quit  a  subject  for- 
ever which  I  had  so  nearly  conquered,  and  desiring  to  graduate  from 
the  school  I  took  up  the  subject  again.  When  I  entered  the  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  last  year  there  were  only  six  boys 
and  about  twice  as  many  girls  left  in  the  class.  By  the  beginning  of 
this  year  the  girls  had  diminished  one  half  and  I  was  the  only  boy 
left  in  the  class.  But  our  new  teacher  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
one  above  described.  She  was  sympathetic,  pleasant  and  helpful. 
She  never  grumbled  but  made  from  a  hard  tedious  subject  a  study 
which  we  all  liked.  We  no  longer  dreaded  entering  the  class,  for  our 
interest  made  the  lesson  easy.  The  teacher  described  first  has  been 
the  cause  of  more  pupils  leaving  school  discouraged  than  anything 
else  I  know  of.  Yet  I  do  not  think  she  is  much  to  blame  for  her 
nature  is  that  way.  She  thinks  she  is  doing  good  and  probably  is  to 
some,  but  I  think  she  has  only  been  mistaken  in  her  selection  of  a 
profession." 

Some  had  already  lost  their  interest  in  school  when  they  reached 
the  high  school  and  failing  to  get  it  revived  they  soon  drop  out. 
"They  never  intended  to  finish  the  course;"  "They  started  for  fun 
and  only  go  to  have  a  good  time;"  "They  come  only  a  year  or  two  just 
for  the  name;"   "They  enter  in  glee,  stay  long  enough  to  be  termed 
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'Freshmen' and  then  one  by  one  drop  out;"  "They  just  come  to  see 
what  it  is  like;  when  thej'  have  found  out  they  leave,"  are  the  ways 
in  which  this  class  of  pupils  is  described.  In  the  words  of  a  girl  of  i8: 
"They  enter  school  without  any  purpose  except  to  have  a  good  time 
and  because  it  sounds  well  to  say  you  have  been  to  high  school.  Not 
expecting  to  go  to  college  and  not  being  interested  in  their  work  they 
find  other  interests  than  their  studies  in  the  school  and  drop  behind 
in  their  work  ending  the  term  with  a  'flunk'  mark  upon  their  report. 
About  this  time  the  parents  begin  to  murmur  and  tell  their  children 
they  could  be  doing  more  good  at  home  than  in  school  if  they  cannot 
keep  up  in  their  studies.  Then  the  pupil  becomes  reckless  at  school. 
The)'  study  when  they  feel  like  it  and  fail  in  recitation  without  caring 
a  bit.  The  result  is  that  they  get  so  far  behind  their  class  that  they 
retire  from  school."  Other  cases  were  described  where  pupils  were 
disappointed  with  the  school.  "They  found  it  did  n't  meet  their 
needs;"  "They  wanted  electives  but  had  to  take  a  prescribed  course;" 
"They  were  compelled  to  take  some  study  they  very  much  disliked 
so  were  disappointed  and  quit." 

Wanted  to  go  to  work.  From  the  descriptions  of  this  cause 
it  is  clear  that  pupils  in  the  majority  of  cases  wanted  to  go  to 
work  because  thej^  had  become  discouraged  or  because  the 
school  had  failed  to  interest  them  and  meet  their  needs. 

Twenty-one  boys  and  59  girls  in  so  many  words  said  that  pupils  quit 
school  because  they  did  not  like  to  go.  "They  don't  like  to  study;" 
"Want  to  get  at  more  congenial  work;"  "Would  rather  have  a  good 
time;"  "Think  other  things  are  better  than  going  to  school,"  and  the 
like  reasons  were  most  often  assigned  for  this  dislike.  No  case  of  lack 
of  ability  or  natural  dislike  for  school  was  included  in  this  group. 

Dislike  for  Teachers.     Ninety-seven  of  the  pupils  said  that 

dislike  for  some  teacher  or  teachers  made  pupils  quit  school. 

The  causes  for  this  dislike  may  be  described  in   their  own 

words. 

"They  were  scolded  because  they  got  behind;"  "They  were  not  en- 
couraged and  helped  at  the  proper  time;"  "They  got  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  had  a  pick  at  them;"  "They  were  not  understood;"  "The 
teacher  made  it  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  for  them;"  "He  gave  too 
long  lessons  and  used  remarks  which  ought  not  be  allowed;"  "They 
were  so  sarcastic  and  hard  on  the  class  that  all  sensitive  pupils 
dropped  out;"  "The  teacher  was  too  impatient,  unfeeling,  cold  and  re- 
served." A  boy  of  seventeen  said:  "Some  teachers  don't  try  to  help 
a  dull  boy  over  the  hard  places  at  all  but  make  it  harder  for  him  by 
being  sarcastic  when  he  makes  a  mistake."  Another,  B.  18.  "If 
teachers  would  be  more  jovial,  I  think  many  more  pupils  would  stay 
in  school.  Many  a  boy  has  lost  his  education  because  of  some  old 
cranky  teacher  who  does  not  understand  him  and  directly  or  indirectly 
drives  him  from  school."  Another:  "Sometimes  when  a  boy  is  just 
at  the  age  when  he  wonders  whether  it  does  any  good  to  go  to  school 
or  not  an  unsympathetic  teacher  causes  him  to  drop  out."  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  shows  what  pupils  think  often  occurs.  A  girl  of  16 
writes:  "Some  leave  school  because  they  have  had  trouble  with  some 
one  teacher  who  had  so  influenced  all  the  other  teachers  that  it  is  most 
unpleasant  to  stay  in  school."  Others  say:  "Many  a  boy  stops  school 
rather  than  be  tormented  by  a  teacher  who  fails  to  understand  him." 
One  boy  said:  "In  the  grammar  school  the  teachers  are  younger  and 
some  way  seem  to  be  able  to  'get  at'  the  pupil's  peculiarities.     When 
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they  come  to  the  high  school  some  of  the  teachers  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  consider  that  they  feel  strange  and  lost  in  the  beginning  but 
keep  telling  them  they  are  not  doing  as  well  as  their  other  classes  did 
which  so  discourages  them  that  they  cannot  do  the  work." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  with  the  increase  of  experience  and  age 
our  feelings  are  unconsciously  blunted  and  dulled  in  spite  of  any  ef- 
fort we  may  put  forth  to  hinder  it.  This  being  the  case  one  of  the 
hardest  things  for  a  teacher  to  do  is  to  keep  in  mind  how  things  once 
appeared  to  her;  to  realize  how  keenly  pupils  feel  and  how  deeply 
they  are  affected  by  things  which  would  be  hardly  noticed  by  an  adult. 
The  failure  of  the  teacher  to  realize  and  remember  this  fact  drives 
many  pupils  out  of  school.  The  following  quotation  is  a  typical  de- 
scription of  this  point.  After  discussing  a  number  of  things  which 
cause  pupils  to  withdraw  from  school  one  girl  said:  "A  great  many 
times  teachers  are  the  cause  of  it.  Of  course  we  hear,  'Well,  the 
pupil  did  not  amount  to  much  or  he  would  have  remained  in  school 
no  matter  what  came  up,'  but  people  do  not  stop  to  think  that  boys 
and  girls  going  to  high  school  are  just  at  the  age  to  get  provoked  and 
do  things  that  they  regret.  They  are  not  men  and  women  even  though 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  All  teachers  were  once  pupils  at  school  and 
should  remember  how  one  little  thing  would  hurt  their  feelings." 

A  boy  of  18  writes:  "I  have  often  thought  that  unsympathetic 
teachers  were  to  blame  for  pupils  leaving  school.  Their  teachers  do 
not  understand  them,  and  they  realizing  this  and  thinking  that  they 
cannot  learn  under  the  circumstances,  drop  out  of  school.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  always  the  case,  but  it  does  happen  and  often  without 
either  teacher  or  pupil  realizing  the  cause."  Another  said  :  "I  think 
the  reason  so  many  pupils  get  discouraged  and  quit  school  is  because 
teachers  do  not  interest  themselves  enough  in  the  pupils  and  do  not 
make  them  feel  like  some  one  cared  for  them.  I  know  of  several  cases 
in  one  school  where  pupils  have  dropped  out  on  this  account."  A  girl 
said:  "  When  a  pupil  does  not  get  along  well  at  school  to  spite  the 
teacher  they  often  quit." 

Don't  think  it  Pays.  Ninety-two  said  pupils  left  school  be- 
cause, as  one  boy  expressed  it,  ''they  do  not  appreciate  its 
benefits. ' ' 

As  the  girls  express  it :  "Boys  can  see  the  value  of  earning  fifty 
cents,  but  completing  the  high  school  course  don't  seem  to  them  to 
be  worth  the  time  and  effort  it  takes."  "They  think  that  it  does 
not  pay,"  "that  it  is  useless  to  go,"  "that  it  won't  do  them  any  good," 
"that  they  will  never  be  able  to  use  the  knowledge  gained,"  "that  the 
course  is  not  practical  enough,"  "that  certain  studies  are  no  good," 
"that  they  can't  learn  anything  worth  while  at  school,"  "that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  when  they  might  be  learning  a  trade  or  doing  something 
of  more  account  to  themselves."  "A  few  think  if  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  the  world  got  along  with  little  education  why  can  't 
they?"  As  one  girl  said  :  "A  great  many  boys  and  girls  get  the  idea 
into  their  heads  that  study  and  school  is  mere  'bosh.'  They  must 
leave  to  work,  get  money,  and  make  some  headwa}'  in  life." 

The  boys  make  even  more  of  this  cause  than  do  the  girls.  They  ask: 
Does  going  to  high  school  pay?  Does  it  pay  me?  If  they  decide  that 
it  don  't  pay  they  are  sure  to  lose  interest  and  drop  out.  One  boy, 
after  describing  the  many  difiiculties  which  boys  meet  in  school  said  : 
"But  all  difficulties  could  be  overcome  and  all  dropping  out  of  school 
-would  stop  if  only  the  pupils  appreciated  the  good  which  those  four 
years  of  schooling  would  do  them."  More  of  the  papers  than  the  table 
showsdescribed  cases  where  pupils  had  left  school  because  they '  'thought 
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the  high  school  a  waste  of  time,  because  they  thought  it  did  not  do  them 
any  good,"  because  "they  thought  other  things  more  important  than 
school,"  because  "they  thought  it  useless  to  go  or  that  it  did  not  pay." 
The  four  years  seem  very  long  to  the  boys.  Failure  in  their  work, 
low  grades,  distasteful  studies,  too  much  work,  any  aimless  or  unin- 
teresting task  is  sure  to  make  them  ask :  Does  it  pay?  The  alluring 
things  outside  of  school  seem  more  important  to  them  and  induce 
them  to  drop  out  when  the  first  discouragement  comes.  It  is  usually 
described  thus :  "Boys  leave  school  because  of  a  general  discontent. 
They  are  dissatisfied  with  their  studies  and  the  school.  Inviting  jobs 
are  plentiful.  They  reason  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush,  so  when  a  job  presents  itself  with  good  wages  and  a  chance  for 
promotion  they  jump  at  the  opportunity  only  to  be  sorry  afterwards 
when  they  find  out  what  they  have  missed.  But  they  are  too  proud  to 
come  back."  Another  boy  of  i6  writes:  "A  great  many  boys  think  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school  do  them  no  good  if  they  expect  to  work 
after  they  leave.  So  instead  of  wasting  their  time  they  leave  because 
they  think  they  might  be  doing  much  more  good  at  something  else." 

Overwork.  Many  complained  that  the  work  was  too  hard. 
42  girls  said  overwork  and  too  much  home  study  made  pupils 
leave  school.  "They  have  too  many  lessons  to  get;"  "If  they 
get  behind  they  can  never  catch  up;"  "The  home  lessons  are 
too  hard  and  long;"  "Girls  don't  like  to  study  in  the  even- 
ing;" "A  girl  ought  to  have  some  time  for  herself,  "  and  the 
like  expressions  are  used  in  describing  this  cause.  The  boys 
did  not  mention  this  cause  but  practically  every  paper  received 
in  some  way  condemns  the  present  crowding  and  rush  of  the 
school.  It  is  described  as  unnatural,  distasteful  and  often  as 
an  unbearable  bore.  The  vast  majority  seem  to  think  that 
little  or  no  work  outside  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  required. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  representative  one. 

"I  realize,"  said  a  girl  of  17,  "that  the  standard  of  a  school  should 
not  be  lowered,  yet  many  drop  out  of  school  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  studying  required.  Each  pupil,  whether  bright,  average 
or  slow,  if  taking  a  straight  course  has  four  daily  lessons  requiring 
from  one  to  two  hours  home  study  making  from  four  to  eight  hours  of 
study  after  the  five  hours  of  school  work.  Subtracting  this  time  from 
the  allotted  time  of  day  how  much  is  left  for  sleeping,  eating  and  rec- 
reation. As  a  general  rule  the  pupil  neglects  recreation  and  sleep, 
which  undermines  his  health.  Others  take  time  for  recreation  and 
fail  in  their  studies,  in  either  case  the  result  is  dropping  out  of 
school." 

Miscellaneous  Group. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  already  named  and  described  a  few 
said:  "Pupils  are  sometimes  discouraged  before  they  enter 
high  school  by  those  already  in  the  school  telling  them  how 
hard  the  work  is. ' '  Others  were  said  to  be  influenced  by  as- 
sociates who  thought  the  high  school  no  good,  or  had  chums 
who  cared  nothing  for  school.  Still  others  were  not  properly 
prepared  so  failed,  became  discouraged  and  dropped  out.  Some 
entered  when  too  young  to  appreciate  or  understand  the  work. 
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"Pupils  are  crowded  into  the  high  school,"  said  a  boy,  "long 
before  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  impossible  for  rhera  to  carry 
work  meant  for  older  pupils."  Others,  again,  thought  they 
were  too  old  for  school;  it  looked  little  and  babyish  to  them. 
A  few  had  summer  jobs  which  they  did  not  want  to  give  up  in 
the  fall.  Still  others  described  too  many  parties  and  too  much 
dancing  as  a  cause.  "They  are  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  keep 
up  in  their  work  and  too  proud  to  drop  out."  Some  were  said 
to  be  too  much  interested  in  athletics  to  do  their  school  work. 
A  New  England  boy  thought  the  girls  were  mostly  to  blame 
for  the  bo3's  dropping  out.  He  said:  "Although  the  girls  do 
not  leave  school  in  such  great  numbers  as  the  boys  in  many 
cases  they  are  the  cause  of  it.  One  does  not  hear  of  so  many 
boys  leaving  school  if  they  go  to  a  school  where  no  girls  are 
allowed  to  attend.  In  general  they  drop  out  of  those  schools 
where  both  sexes  are. ' '  Still  others  said  that  failure  in  some 
particular  study  they  disliked  and  were  compelled  to  take  caused 
pupils  to  become  so  discouraged  that  they  quit  school. 

Summary. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  facts  we  find  that  many  exag- 
erated  and  misleading  statements  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  pupils  that  drop  out  of  school.  But  making 
allowance  for  all  corrections  and  setting  the  facts  in  their  most 
favorable  light  it  still  appears  that  more  than  half  of  those  who 
ought  to  complete  a  high  school  course  never  enter  a  secondary 
school;  that  of  those  who  enter  only  about  20  per  cent,  remain 
to  complete  the  course;  that  these  graduates  are  mostly  girls, 
the  statistics  showing  that  most  girls  who  enter  high  school  re- 
main to  complete  the  course  while  four-fifths  of  the  boys  drop 
out,  giving  us  the  curious  anomaly  of  schools  planned  almost 
exclusively  for  the  boys  and  attended  chiefly  by  the  girls.  As 
regards  the  significance  of  this  excessive  loss  much  speculation 
has  been  indulged  in  by  teachers,  principals,  and  prominent  school 
men,  and  many  causes  suggested  and  remedies  set  forth.  These 
opinions  have  a  certain  value  because  of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  writers  but  they  do  not  give  us  the  real  reasons 
for  pupils  leaving  school.  To  ascertain  truly  why  so  many  boys 
leave  we  should  go  to  all  those  who  have  actually  dropped  out 
and  learn  from  them  why  they  left.  But  this  is  practically  im- 
possible, so  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing,  get  the  opinions 
of  their  classmates  and  chums.  From  their  description  of  the 
causes  it  appears 

I.  That  there  are  many  causes  (varying  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent communities)  for  pupils  leaving  school,  any  one  of  which 
may  singly  or  working  together  with  one  or  more  other  causes 
influence  a  pupil  to  withdraw  from  school. 
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2.  That  these  causes  naturally  fall  into  three  groups. 

(a)  Certain   attractions  or   influences   without  the  school, 
commercial  aspirations,  desire  to  get  money,  poverty,  lack  of 
encouragement  at  home  and  the  like,  mentioned  by  807. 
.    (h)  Individual   peculiarities   and  various  adolescent  traits, 
laziness,  desire  for  activity  and  the  like,  mentioned  by  616. 

(c)  Certain  causes  due  to  the  shortcomings  or  defects  of  the 
school,  mentioned  by  923. 

3.  That  70.5  per  cent,  of  the  causes  named  are  remedial 
and  should  be  removed  by  the  school.  The  causes  over  which 
the  school  has  little  or  no  control,  such  as  demand  for  boy 
labor,  ill-health,  being  compelled  to  help  support  themselves 
or  family,  lack  of  ability,  bad  character,  natural  lack  of  inter- 
est or  dislike  for  school  were  mentioned  only  720  times  in  all 
the  papers,  while  remedial  causes  were  mentioned  1,724  times. 

Natural  lack  of  interest  or  inherent  dislike  for  school  work, 
bad  character,  lack  of  ability  were  mentioned  only  a  few  times. 
The  magnetic  power  of  a  tempting  position  awaiting  the  boys 
was  vividly  described  and  may  be  considered  as  wholly  or 
partly  beyond  the  power  of  the  school  to  counteract.  Ill- 
health  mentioned  by  145  girls  was  often  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  exercise,  to  overwork  or  worry  caused  by  the  work  of  the 
school.  Being  compelled  by  necessity  to  go  to  work  was  men- 
tioned more  than  any  other  one  cause,  but  practically  all  who 
mentioned  this  cause  stated  that  the  majority  dropped  out  for 
other  reasons  which  they  then  go  on  to  describe.  In  almost 
every  paper  some  one  of  the  following  remedial  causes  received 
the  emphasis — Discouragement,  Loss  of  interest,  I^ack  of  am- 
bition, perseverance  or  grit,  Laziness,  Desire  to  get  money, 
Desire  to  get  started  in  life.  Dislike  for  certain  teachers,  Lack 
of  encouragement  at  home  or  at  school.  Failure  to  see  the  value 
of  going  to  school,  Thinking  it  would  not  pay  and  the  like. 

From  the  opinions  of  the  961  high  school  students  who  dis- 
cuss these  causes  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Few  pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  school.  Poverty,  the 
cause  most  often  mentioned,  is  a  general  but  not  a  ver}'  impor- 
tant cause.     The  important  causes  are  the  remedial  ones. 

2.  Indifference  or  loss  of  interest  and  discouragement  are 
the  two  most  important  causes  described. 

The  vast  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  either  because  they 
are  discouraged  or  because  things  outside  of  school  are  more 
attractive  and  interesting  to  them  than  the  work  of  the  school. 
As  a  girl  of  eighteen  stated  it:  "I  used  to  wonder  how  pupils 
could  leave  school  but  I  see  the  reason  now.  Outside  interests 
are  stronger  than  the  interests  of  school."  Scores  of  papers 
describe  what  these  outside  attractions  are  and  how  strongly 
they  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls.    The  desire  to  get  and  make 
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money  is  strong  among  the  boys.     They  want  to  be  indepen- 
dent.    Many  want  to  get  started  in  a  business  or  trade  and  are 
almost  irresistibly  drawn  towards  a  tempting  job.     They  are 
attracted  by  outside  influences  in  various  ways.     One  boy  of 
17,  whose  paper  as  a  whole  clearly  showed   that  he  was  not 
writing   for  poetic  effect,   after  de.scribing  at   length   various 
things  which  influence  boys  to  withdraw  from  school  said: 
"Then  when  the  springtime  comes,  when  the  sunshine  on  the 
earth  makes  every  steaming  hill  bud  into  green,  when  the  dark 
pines  and  firs  in  the  deep  canyons  beckon  and  tug  at  the  heart 
of  the  boy,  then  is  the  time  to  act;  then  is  the  time  the  pupils 
leave  school  drawn  by  an  unknown  call;  then   is  the  time  to 
put  interest  into  the  school  if  our  coming  men  and  women  are 
to  be  held  for  their  high  school  education."     But  not  only  are 
there  strong  attractions  outside  the  school  which    draw  the 
pupils  towards  them  but   the  school  itself  is  repelling.     The 
subject  matter  and  discipline  of  the  school,  as  administered, 
don't  seem  to  meet  the  pupils  inner  and  outer  needs  as  well  as 
do  other  things.    As  one  boy  expressed  it:     "The  scope  of  the 
work  is  too  narrow  and  does  not  offer  the  proper  facilities  and 
conditions  for  the  general   mass  of  students.     Students  with  a 
natural  aptitude  for  theoretical  mathematics,  those  especially 
literary  inclined,  the  lovers  of  the  languages,  the  indigenous 
book-worms — all  make  rapid  progress  for  the  reason  that  the 
high  school  meets  their  natural  needs.     When,  however,  the 
practical,   physically  active  student  is  put  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  above  class  and  the  same  kind  of  work  expected 
from  him,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.     The  latter  falls  be- 
hind, school  seems  a  bore,  and  he  leaves  to  seek  conditions 
more  conducive  to  his   natural  inclinations.     He  wants  to  pro- 
duce something  with  his  hands  rather  than  theorize."     Then, 
too,  parents   often   fail   to  encourage   their  children   as   they 
should.     That  pupils  need  encouragement  and  sympathy  at 
home  as  well   as  at  school  the    following  sentences   indicate: 
"But  for  the  encouragement  of  my  parents,"  wrote   several 
boys,  "I  would  have  left  school  long  ago."      "If  a  boy  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  cost  of  his  education,"  said  a  girl,  "he 
will  quit  school  to  go  to  work  at  the  first  opportunity. ' '   Others 
said:   "Some  parents  don't  care  what  their  children  are  doing, 
therefore  they  lose  interest  and  drop  out  of  school."     It   is 
these  conditions  within  and  without  the  school,  together  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  times  which  places  so  low  an  estimate 
on  the  worth  of  .school,  which  makes  the  boys  think  that  get- 
ting an  education  is  not  very  important  after  all.     They  soon 
become   saturated    with    the   idea    that  going  to  school  isn't 
worth  their  while,  that  it  doesn't  pay.  As  so  many  express  it: 
"Because    their  interest  has  not  been  aroused,  because  they 
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have  not  discovered  the  value  of  their  studies,  but  have  looked 
upon  them  as  a  bore  they  drop  out."  A  significant  fact  is  that 
every  boy  throughout  his  high  school  course  frequently  asks 
himself  whether  or  not  his  going  to  high  school  is  going  to  pay 
him.  They  think  about  it  more  than  we  suspect,  as  the  fol- 
lowing typical  sentence  illustrates.  "A  subject  to  which  I  have 
given  much  thought,"  wrote  a  boy,  "is,  does  going  to  high 
school  pay  ? ' '  The  seniors  or  those  who  have  been  in  the  high 
school  several  years  and  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  work 
think  that  it  does,  but  few  boys  in  the  first  and  second  years 
appreciate  the  opportunities  which  the  school  affords.  The 
result  is  they  become  indifferent,  lose  interest  and  drop  out. 
Some  see  the  advantages  of  going  to  school  and  try  hard  to 
succeed,  but  because  they  are  over  sensitive  and  are  misunder- 
stood, because  they  are  not  properly  encouraged  and  helped 
they  fail  in  their  work,  become  discouraged  and  leave. 

3.  Better  teachers  is  the  remedy  which  the  pupils  propose. 
Teachers  who  understand  each  student's  needs,  who  make  them 
see  the  advantages  of  going  to  school,  who  create  a  living  in- 
terest in  their  work,  who  always  make  their  instruction  clear, 
who  never  demand  nor  expect  impossible  things,  who  are 
always  patient,  energetic  and  kind,  pleasant  and  just,  who 
never  fail  to  encourage  and  help  their  pupils  at  the  proper 
time,  can,  according  to  the  papers,  do  more  than  all  else  to 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  school. 

The  teachers  are  not  blamed  nor  held  directly  responsible 
for  the  excessive  dropping  out  which  the  writers  of  these  papers 
all  so  much  lament  but  the  students  firmly  believe  that  few 
pupils  would  drop  out  of  school  if  all  teachers  would  encourage 
and  help  their  pupils  as  they  should.  The  pupils  think  that 
all  school  work  should  be  made  pleasant  and  interesting  for 
them,  that  they  ought  not  be  required  to  do  much  work  out- 
side of  school,  that  the  high  school  ought  to  fit  them  better  for 
the  work  they  are  soon  to  do.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  naturally  say  that  the  pupils  and  the  system  are  to  blame 
for  the  discouragement  and  indifference  which  takes  so  many 
out  of  school,  that  it  is  the  pupil's  business  to  be  interested  in 
their  work,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  indifferent  and  inert, 
that  they  ought  not  to  become  discouraged  so  easily,  but  should 
make  themselves  more  independent  of  their  surroundings  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  overcome  any  discouragements  and 
diflBculties  that  might  arise.  But  wherever  we  place  the  blame 
whether  with  pupils,  teachers  or  school,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  pupils  think  the  teachers  can  do  more  than  all  else  to  keep 
the  boys  in  school.  '  'Many  a  boy' '  said  one,  '  'has  entered  high 
school  with  no  ambition  but  to  finish  his  four  years'  course  as 
quickly  as  possible.     But  by  attending  a  good  school  and  com- 
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ing  in  contact  with  some  real  helpful  teacher,  who  made  him 
see  the  necessity  of  a  good  education,  he  has  been  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  be  some  one  and  to  do  something,  and  make 
the  world  know  he  is  alive."  The  papers  clearly  show  that 
pupils  do  not  have  an  inherent  dislike  for  school  and  work  as 
appearances  would  sometimes  lead  us  to  suppose.  One  cannot 
read  them  without  being  convinced  that  the  indifference 
towards  the  school,  the  lack  of  interest  shown,  and  much  of 
the  so-called  laziness  described  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
do  not  understand  the  subjects  taught.  Everything  goes  to 
show  that  any  subject  which  the  pupil  understands  excites  his 
interest  and  will  be  zealously  studied.  Not  a  single  pupil  de- 
scribed a  favorite  teacher  who  was  lenient  or  easy  in  her  re- 
quirements. On  the  other  hand  many  described  teachers  they 
admired  because  they  made  them  work.  But  in  every  such 
case  these  teachers  had  not  forgotten  how  \'oung  people  feel 
and  think,  and  were  always  ready  to  help  and  encourage  their 
pupils  by  making  their  work  both  interesting  and  clear.  All 
said  they  did  as  much  or  more  work  for  their  favorite  teacher 
as  they  did  for  all  the  other  teachers  combined  and  that  it  was 
alvyays  a  pleasure  to  do  it.  So  whatever  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  interest  and  discouragement  which  causes  so  many  pupils  to 
drop  out  of  school  we  have  here  a  remedy  unconsciously  pro- 
posed by  the  pupils  which  should  not  be  ignored.  ^ 

The  time  when  the  teacher's  influence  is  greatest  is  during 
the  first  and  second  years.  Scores  of  papers  go  to  show  that 
the  critical  time  is  the  Freshman  year.  "The  most  important 
period  of  a  high  school  student's  career,"  writes  a  bov,  "is  his 
Freshman  year.  He  enters,  young,  afraid,  fresh  from  the 
grades,  to  take  up  a  line  of  work  entirely  new  to  him.  He  is 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  Easily  is  he  impressed 
and  has  but  to  be  furnished  a  leader  when  he  will  follow  in 
anything.  If  he  goes  with  a  studious  chum  he  will  study;  if 
he  finds  a  teacher  to  lead  him  he  will  follow;  if  he  joins  a 
'gang'  he  will  do  anything  for  noteriety  except  study."  Then 
after  speaking  of  the  opportunity  the  teacher  has  to  help  and 
make  something  out  of  such  a  boy  at  such  a  time  he  says: 
"The  teacher  must  impress  the  Freshman  with  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  position  he  occupies;  he  must  give  him  a  clear, 
solid  perception  of  what  high  school  is  for  and  make  him  un- 
derstand that  on  his  first  two  years  depends  his  success." 
Scores  of  papers  describe  mistakes  that  are  made  at  this  time. 
The  following  quotation  throws  light  on  what  may  be  the  work- 
ing of  an  elective  course.     After  describing  the  shock  which 

ijust  what  the  pupils  think  the  ideal  teacher  ought  to  be  and  do 
will  be  set  forth  in  a  future  paper. 
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the  change  from  a  grammar  to  a  high  school  produces  upon  a 
pupil's  mind  a  girl  said:  "It  is  all  so  strange  and  new  that  the 
pupil  finds  it  hard  to  select  the  studies  which  he  wishes  to  take. 
Then  it  is  that  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  pupil,  urged  on 
by  some  older  person,  selects  studies  which  are  entirely  foreign 
to  his  nature  and  interests.  Later  he  must  change  his  course, 
substitute  and  so  mix  himself  up,  that  it  takes  the  remainder 
of  his  school  life  to  straighten  things  out.  By  the  time  the 
long  worked  for  diploma  is  placed  in  his  hand  he  has  just  found 
out  what  would  have  interested  him  most.  But  it  is  too  late, 
his  school  days  are  over.  He  will  probably  take  up  his  life 
work  in  the  same  way  that  he  did  his  studies  at  school,"  she 
adds,  "finding  out  when  it  is  too  late  how  much  better  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  other  things." 

A  significant  criticism  of  the  high  school  unconsciously  made 
comes  out  in  the  intense  yearning  for  more  freedom,  more  en- 
joyment, more  activity  and  play,  which  was  so  variously  yet 
emphatically  expressed  in  every  paper  received.  The  more 
loyal  the  pupils  are  to  the  school,  it  seems,  the  more  do  they 
withdraw  from  the  natural  and  wholesome  sports  of  childhood 
and  youth.  A  composition  "On  Sports,"  by  a  girl,  illustrates 
this  criticism  so  well  that  I  give  her  argument  in  full.  She 
began  bj'  a  description  of  how  much  girls  enjoy  some  favorite 
sport.  "But,"  she  said,  "with  four  home  lessons  to  get,  every 
girl  must  abandon  her  sports  if  she  wishes  to  succeed  at 
school."  Then  the  actual  conflict  between  the  desire  for  ac- 
tivity and  play  and  the  desire  to  succeed  well  at  school  was 
vividly  described,  ending  with  the  conclusion  that  unless  one 
wishes  to  get  low  grades  at  school  she  must  abandon  all  sports. 
The  description  of  how  she  passed  the  Public  Gardens  each 
day  for  weeks  and  saw  her  friends  skating  while  she  had  to 
return  home  to  study  her  lesson  was  pathetic  to  say  the  least. 
"Sometimes,"  she  concluded,  "I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  care 
whether  I  received  a  high  grade  in  all  my  studies  or  not  as 
long  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  skating.  But  this  feeling  did  not 
remain  long,  for  although  one  derives  some  benefit  from  skating 
I  think  we  derive  still  more  from  studying  our  lessons."  The 
same  thought  is  often  expressed  in  the  returns.  "I  think, ' '  said 
a  boy,  "our  high  school  life  would  be  much  more  agreeable  if 
there  could  be  less  home  study  and  more  study  at  school.  As  it 
is,  school  life  is  drudgery  to  all  those  pupils  who  do  not  love  to 
spend  hours  and  hours  in  study.  For,  from  Monday  morning 
to  Friday  night  there  is  not  a  minute's  rest  from  school  work. 
If  you  spend  a  few  moments  in  recreation  your  conscience 
troubles  you  for  you  keep  thinking  all  the  time,  'I  ought  to 
be  writing  that  composition  or  translating  that  German. '  ' '  An- 
other said:   "No  one  knows  but  those  who  have  been  through 
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it,  the  work  and  worry  a  sincere  student  has  in  daily  keeping 
his  grade  at  a  high  standard. ' '  Thus  the  more  loyal  and  con- 
scientious students  feel  towards  the  school.  Those  less  con- 
scientious and  loyal  follow  their  natural  instincts  and  interests 
and  drop  out. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  adequately  express  in  so  few 
words  what  a  thousand  students  have  described  at  so  great  a 
length.  To  take  the  passages  out  of  the  context  as  I  have 
done  and  treat  the  different  points  separately  destroys  much  of 
the  spirit  and  force  of  what  the  pupils  say.  No  number  of  in- 
dividual quotations  and  no  statistics  of  the  returns  can  be  made 
to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the  spirit  of  the  papers  as  a 
whole.  More  is  often  added  by  the  setting  than  by  what  is 
actually  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  is  the  keen  interest,  the 
absolute  sincerity,  the  eagerness  and  fullness  with  which  the 
points  were  discussed.  It  was  as  if  the  writers  had  been  wait- 
ing for  years  to  unburden  their  minds  of  certain  things  which 
they  had  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to  express.  But 
while  the  writers  of  these  papers  showed  by  their  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  derived  from  the 
school  and  by  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  loyalty  which  their 
papers  showed,  that  they  were  much  interested  in  the  high 
school, — it  is  also  true  that  they  all,  most  forcibly  declare  that 
the  pupils  in  the  first  years  of  the  high  school  think  less  favor- 
ably about  the  school.  The  seniors  almost  without  exception 
feel  towards  the  school  like  the  girl  who  said:  "With  all  the 
criticism,  remarks,  improvements  and  suggestions  I  have  to 
make,  I  cannot  think  of  the  high  school  but  as  a  dear,  old 
familiar  place,  a  place  next  to  home,  where  I  can  come  and  feel 
that  it  welcomes  me."  But  the  pupils  who  have  just  entered, 
or  who  have  been  there  but  a  short  time,  those  dropping  out, 
feel  very  differently.  To  most  of  them  the  school  is  a  bore,  a 
place  for  "babies  and  girls,"  something  dull,  uninteresting, 
monotonous  and  hard.  "If  you  want  to  do  something  really 
worth  while  j^ou  must  get  out  of  .school  as  quickly  as  possible," 
is  their  thought.  They  are  saturated  with  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  times;  they  are  prone  to  measure  the  school  by 
cheap,  practical,  and  utilitarian  standards  which  make  it  shrink 
into  almost  insignificance;  they  have  caught  the  spirit  of  our 
times  which  places  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  work  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school;  they  are  looking  at  everything  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  practically  minded  matter-of-fact  adult  just  when 
they  should  be  inspired  by  ideal  things. 

If  the  reasons  for  pupils  leaving  school,  described  by  these 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  students,  could  be  stated  in  a  word  it 
would  be  something  like  this.     On  the  one  side  is  the  modern, 
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Strenuous,  unattractive,  college-serving  high  school.  Over 
against  it  are  arrayed  the  alluring  attractions  and  pressing  in- 
terests of  the  world.  In  this  country  the  boys  are  largely  left 
to  take  their  choice  between  the  two.  There  are  no  special 
privileges  or  commanding  parents  to  urge  them  on  to  complete 
the  high  school  course,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany  and  France. 
Man}'  never  enter  the  high  school  at  all.  Others  enter  but  are 
disappointed  with  what  they  find.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
school  that  deeply  interests  them.  Thej'  fail  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  work.  They  may  lack  proper  encouragment  at 
home.  They  are  often  misunderstood.  The  school  seems 
dull,  monotonous  and  slow;  not  very  important  after  all.  It 
gives  them  what  they  do  not  want;  outside  influences  contin- 
ually attract  them.     Hence  they  leave. 

In  this  initial  report  on  material  collected  from  many  schools 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Burn- 
ham  for  suggesting  this  investigation  and  for  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  criticism  and  to  Pres.  Hall  for  his  interest  and 
assistance  in  the  work;  also  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  library 
assistants  for  their  constant  courtesy  and  helpfulness.  Espe- 
cially do  I  wish  to  thank  those  High  School  Principals  and 
Teachers  of  English  who  so  promptly  and  willingly  obtained 
the  compositions  upon  which  this  study  is  based.  Without 
their  special  interest  and  co-operation  the  investigation  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  writer  hopes  that  this  presentation 
of  the  pupils'  point  of  view  may  at  least  in  some  small  way  help 
them  and  their  colleagues  in  the  perplexing  dail}'  problems 
which  they  continually  meet  in  their  schools. 
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WiLHELM  AmenT.  "  Fortschritte  der  Kinderseelenkunde,  1895-1903." 
Archiv.  f.  d.  Gesamte  psychologic.  March,  1904.  Referate  p.  69- 
136. 

In  this  very  compact  article  we  have  a  fairly  comprehensive  over- 
view and  classification  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  child 
study  from  1895  to  1903.  The  work  in  the  main  is  non-critical,  aiming 
chiefly  to  show  by  appropriate  classification  what  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  a  system  of  child  psychology. 

German  contributions  receive  the  bulk  of  the  attention;  not,  as  the 
author  says,  because  he  is  a  German,  but  because  "Germany  is  once 
more  the  centre  for  the  development  of  child  psychology," — "  Im  Aus- 
land  liegt  nur  der  Schwerpuukt  der  Masse."  The  author  mentions, 
however,  the  period  of  German  apathy  toward  child  psychology  which 
followed  upon  the  early  work  of  Preyer.  He  attributes  this  apathy  to 
two  causes:  ist,  the  fact  that  psychologists  were  just  then  busy  de- 
veloping the  new  experimental  methods;  2nd,  to  the  pedagogical  tur- 
moil over  the  speculations  of  Herbart. 

During  this  time  the  work  in  America,  France,  England,  Italy  and 
Russia  exceeded  in  value  that  of  Germany.  But  1895  marked  a  turn- 
ing point,  since  which  time  foreign  work  has  surpassed  that  of  Germany 
only  in  quantity. 

The  system  of  child  psychology  is  set  forth  under  the  headings  of 
Will,  sense-perception,  the  affective  processes,  Association  and  Repro- 
duction thought,  Vorstellungskreis,  Consciousness  and  Mental  Work. 

I.  Volitional  Activity.  Little  work  done  in  the  general  field 
since  that  of  Preyer,  Perez,  and  Tracy.  The  expressive  movements, 
however,  have  received  more  attention,  e.  g.  : 

1.  Writing.     Sources  of  mistakes,  types  of  hand-writing. 

2.  Drawing.  Stages  according  to  Sully,  Lukens  and  Ament.  Ob- 
jects preferred  by  children.     Application  to  the  teaching  of  history. 

3.  Singing  and  music.     Earliest  manifestations. 

4.  Speech.  This  being  the  author's  own  field  of  work  naturally  re- 
ceives a  large  share  of  attention.  Two  chief  things  are  discussed: 
1st,  the  part  of  imitation  and  invention  in  speech  formation,  and  2nd, 
the  biogenetic  law  in  speech  development.  In  regard  to  the  former 
point  the  author's  view  is  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  extreme 
tendencies.  The  child  is  original,  does  invent  in  forming  his  language 
but  does  so  impulsively  and  instinctively,  not  intentionally.  The 
child  is  the  author  of  Ammensprache  but  the  mother  and  nurse  give 
it  content  and  continued  existence.  As  regards  the  so-called  bioge- 
netic law,  the  author  concedes  the  claim  of  Wundt ;  namely,  that  the 
parallelism  is  due  simply  to  the  similarly  undeveloped  consciousness 
to  be  found  in  the  child  and  in  primitive  man.  He  nevertheless  in- 
sists on  retaining  the  term,  "biogenetic  law."  The  reviewer  wonders 
at  this  strange  satisfaction  with  a  term  thus  robbed  of  its  content. 
Such  an  acknowledgment  seems  to  render  meaningless  the  author's 
well  known  claim  that  the  ontogenetic  development  of  speech  is  sim- 
ply an  abridgment  of  the  phylogenetic. 

II.  Sense-perception.  Here  are  discussed  the  methods  of  testing 
color-perception,  observations  on  the  Miiller-Leyer  illusions,  and  the 
localization  of  sensations. 
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III.  The  Affective  Processes.  The  literature  of  this  division 
embraces  the  bodily  expressions  of  emotion,  temperaments,  the  aes- 
thetic feelings,  emotional  response  to  nature,  religion,  love  and  fear. 

IV.  Association  and  Reproduction.  Types  of  memory,  develop- 
ment of  memory,  ways  of  committing  to  memory,  effects  of  fatigue, 
race,  sex,  etc. 

V.  Thought. 

1.  Line  between  instinct  and  intelligence. 

2.  Origin  of  thought  As  to  whether  stress  should  be  placed  on 
spontaneity  or  environment. 

3.  Types  of  thought. 

4.  Relation  of  muscular  and  thought  development. 

VI.  The  iDEATiONAi.  Content  (Vorstellungskreis).  This  term  re- 
fers to  the  child's  total  outlook,  his  mental  content  as  to  such  general 
subjects  as  the  world,  sky,  plants,  man,  family,  religion,  God,  ideals, 
beauty,  etc.  The  author  takes  up  the  general  work  under  the  head- 
ings of  development,  extent,  types,  relation  to  vocabulary,  and  meth- 
ods of  determining.  The  special  works  mentioned  are  those  relating 
to  the  number  concept  and  its  development,  the  theories  of  pla}^  the 
development  of  the  social  consciousness,  the  child  as  artist,  ethical 
development  and  the  origin  of  the  moral  consciousness,  religious  ideas 
and  child's  ideals. 

VII.  Consciousness.  The  literature  is  presented  under  the  head- 
ings of  self-consciousness,  attention,  distraction,  apperception  and 
suggestion. 

VIII.  MenTai.  Work.  Contributions  are  mentioned  relating  to 
types  of  workers,  mental  fatigue,  and  means  of  measuring  latter. 

The  author  adds  a  second  part  to  his  review,  relating  to  the  study  of 
the  child  mind  in  tots.  He  divides  the  literature  into  the  following 
classes : 

1.  That  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  child  mind  and  its  stages  of 
development. 

2.  Types  of  child  mind — and  causes  of  these  types. 

3.  Relation  iti  the  development  of  mind  and  body. 

Under  the  head  of  Logic  of  Child  Study  are  discussed  its  limits 
(Arbeitsgebiet),  methods,  manner  of  exposition,  and  conception.  The 
author  values  all  the  methods  so  far  employed  except  the  question- 
naire method,  of  which  he  speaks  disparagingly  in  several  places. 

For  so  elaborate  an  outline,  the  work  is  far  too  brief.  No  adequate 
conception  is  given  of  the  extent  and  value,  either  absolute  or  relative, 
of  any  contribution  mentioned.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  work 
done  in  America  is  neglected  altogether,  due  apparently  to  the  author's 
contempt  for  the  questionnaire  method. 

If  any  criticism  is  due  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  outline  it  is 
that  of  being  too  classificatory  and  logical.  Every  method  of  experi- 
mentation and  ever)'  tendency  in  interpretation  receives  a  name.  The 
uncritical  reader  is  too  likely  to  imagine  well-defined  essences  behind 
all  of  these.  The  method  unduly  magnifies  slight  and  often  unimpor- 
tant differences  of  opinion. 

The  article  is  valuable  for  one  who  wants  a  very  brief  classificatory 
overview  of  the  child  study  work  of  the  period  covered.  It  is  not 
valuable  as  an  exposition  or  evaluation  of  the  work. 

L.  M.  Terman. 

The  Co7ifessions  of  a  Physician,  by  "V.  Veresaeff"  (V.  Smidovich). 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Simeon  Linden.  Grant  Richards, 

London,  1904.     pp.  289. 
This  work  has  made  almost  a  culture  epoch  in   Russia.     Hardly  an 
educated  man  in  that  country  has  failed  to  read   it.     Its  title   is  well 
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chosen.  The  writer  gives  a  history  of  his  medical  education;  speaks 
with  the  utmost  frankness  of  his  mistakes  and  those  of  other  physi- 
cians which  have  caused  the  lives  of  very  many  patients,  of  the  new 
medicines  which  come  in  insufficiently  tested  and  which,  after  work- 
ing their  havoc,  have  been  hurled  to  oblivion;  treats  every  topic  of 
medical  ethics;  gives  the  peculiarities  of  many  types  and  classes  of 
patients;  fills  his  book  with  scores  of  instances;  and  shows  himself  a 
man  well  read  in  literature  as  well  as  experience  in  his  profession. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  medical  profession  looks  aghast  at  this 
book,  for  no  one  can  read  it  without  utter  disenchantment,  not  to  say 
without  great  increase  of  sceptism  toward  the  whole  profession.  The 
culture  value  and  the  pedagogic  significance  of  the  book  is  very  great. 
We  cannot  help  but  wish  that  some  clergyman  and  lawyer  somewhere 
would  imitate  this  frankness. 

Die  zunehfnende  Unfdhigkeit  der  Frauen  ihre  Kinder  zu  stillen,  von 
G.  V.  BuNGE.  E.  Reinhardt,  Miinchen,  1903.  pp.  32. 
This  distinguished  physiological  chemist  has  worked  partly  by  the 
methods  of  the  laboratory  and  partly  by  the  questionnaire  method 
based  on  three  thousand  answers.  The  latter  leads  him  to  this  very 
important  conclusion,  which  has  caused  much  popular  discussion  in 
Germany.  Inability  to  nurse  children  is  in  the  highest  degree  hered- 
itary. "If  a  woman  cannot  nurse  her  child,  her  daughters  are  with 
hardly  an  exception  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  power  to  do  so  is  thus 
irrevocably  lost  for  all  succeeding  generations."  This  inability  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  especially  among  cultivated  classes,  and  the  increase 
of  inability  to  nurse  grows  rapidly  with  successive  generations.  The 
chief  causes  he  thinks  to  be  two — tuberculosis  and  hereditary  nervous 
diseases  and  psychoses.  Next  comes  the  drinking  habit  in  the  father. 
This  is  especially  fatal  to  this  power.  It  is  closely  connected  with 
other  symptoms  of  danger,  especially  inability  to  withstand  diseases 
of  all  kinds,  where  as  a  result  children  are  insufficiently  nourished, 
and  the  decadence  increases  from  generation  to  generation,  and  leads 
in  the  end,  after  endless  suffering,  to  the  extinction  of  the  race.  This 
author  holds  that  the  generation  of  diseased  and  degenerate  children 
is  the  "greatest  crime  men  can  commit,"  and  he  concludes  that  a  nor- 
mal man  who  wishes  healthy  posterity  will  never  marry  a  j'oung  woman 
who  was  not  nursed  by  her  own  mother  in  the  natural  way,  will  avoid 
girls  from  tubercular  families,  daughters  of  drinkers,  and  all  those 
with  any  psychopathic  inheritance. 

Der  K or  per  des  Kindes  fiir  Eltern,  Erzieher,  Arzte  und  Kilns  tier, 
von  C.  H.  Stratz.  F.  Enke,  Stuttgart,  1904.  pp.  250. 
This  elegant  book,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cuts,  describes 
the  child  to  the  age  of  full  maturity.  The  chapters  on  growth  and  pro- 
portions and  normal  development  in  general  are  perhaps  the  best,  but 
the  great  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  illustrations,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  nudity  of  many  is  calculated  to  give  offence  to 
those  not  well  immunized  against  prudery. 

Hygiene  der  Nerven  und  des  Geistes  int  gesitnden  und  kranken  Zu- 
dende,  von  August  Forel.  E.  H.  Moritz,  Stuttgart,  pp.  282. 
Few  people  are  more  competent  to  write  upon  this  subject  than  Pro- 
fessor Forel,  who,  under  this  somewhat  inadequate  title,  has  given  us 
in  general  his  own  views  of  psychology.  In  the  first  chapter  he  tries 
to  answer  the  question,  "What  are  soul  aud  spirit?"  and  answers  that 
they  are  feeling,  will,  memory,  attention,  fancy,  reason,  language, 
ethics,  etc.  He  then  passes  in  rapid  review  the  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  its  genesis.   In  another  section  his  pathology  and  the 
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causes  of  disturbance  are  discussed,  and  ouly  the  last  part  is  devoted 
specifically  to  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system  of  psychic  life.  Here 
he  speaks  very  plainly  on  certain  delicate  topics,  is  very  frank  upon 
the  question  of  marriage,  female  education,  etc.,  and  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  pedagogic  ideas. 

Fiihrt  die  Hygiene  zur  Entartung  der  Rasse?  von  Max  Gruber.  E. 
H.  Moritz,  Stuttgart,  1903.  pp.  35. 
This  author  attempts  to  meet  the  charge  that  special  hygienic  pro- 
visions and  attention  to  regimen  are  deleterious  to  the  race  by  keeping 
alive  those  unfit  to  survive.  He  proves  by  statistics  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  because  all  methods  that  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the 
weakest  tend  also  to  the  degeneration  of  those  fittest  to  survive.  Neg- 
lect of  hygiene  thus  reduces  the  whole  race,  the  best  included,  to  a 
lower  level  than  it  would  otherwise  maintain. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  in  Height  and  Weight, 
by  A.  R.  T.  Wylie.  Faribault,  Minn.  pp.  7. 
This  is  a  valuable  and  careful  study  by  an  expert  in  the  field.  He 
shows  that  the  average  height  and  weight  of  the  feeble-minded  ap- 
proximates the  minimum  of  the  normal.  The  approximation  is  closest 
at  the  age  of  about  ten,  suggesting  that  while  the  normal  child  is  paus- 
ing for  the  adolescent  outburst  of  growth  the  feeble-minded  is  making 
up  for  delayed  growth  iu  earlier  years.  Puberty  is  delayed  with  the 
feeble-minded  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  often  a  depression  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Rapid  growth  followed  by  delay  or  rest  seems  typical  for 
the  feeble-minded.  Growth  power  among  them  seems  deficient  and 
soon  exhausted  to  be  made  up  slowly  later.  This,  too,  the  author 
thinks  explains  the  high  mean  variation  in  this  class. 

Physical  Education   by  Muscular    Exercise,    by    Luther    Halsey 
GuiviCK.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904.    pp.  67. 

We  have  wanted  a  compend  of  the  views  of  this  very  ingenious  and 
suggestive  leader  in  the  field  of  ph)-sical  education.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  in  this  book  the  author  has  not  done  himself  full  justice. 
No  one  who  has  ever  written  upon  this  subject  is  more  suggestive  and 
stimulating  or  fuller  of  new  and  helpful  ideas,  but  in  this  work  he  has 
bound  himself  down  a  little  too  much  to  practical  conditions.  But,  if 
anything  is  lost  to  those  who  make  these  subjects  a  matter  of  research, 
far  more  is  gained  to  the  vastly  greater  number  of  those  who  approach 
it  with  predominantly  practical  interest.  There  is  nothing  in  English 
or  any  other  language  known  to  the  writer  so  valuable,  comprehensive, 
and  timely  as  this  work.  If  the  author  is  a  little  more  conservative 
here  than  is  his  wont,  this,  too,  we  must  accept  with  satisfaction  be- 
cause his  work  is  thereby  sure  to  be  given  wider  currency  than  if  it 
abounded  in  innovations.  For  the  goal  the  author  aims  at,  no  im- 
partial mind  can  doubt  that  the  book  is  successful.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  ever}'  one  interested  iu  the  subject  from  whatever  point 
of  view. 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell.  Rev.  ed. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  pp.  352. 
This  old  standard  work  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  somewhat  too 
many  volumes  of  its  author.  It  has  been  too  long  before  the  public  to 
merit  discussion  in  this  revised  edition.  Its  two  hundred  cuts  are  well 
selected  and  extremely,  perhaps  too  clear. 

Diagnosis  From  the  Eye,  by  Henry  Edward  Lane.     Kosmos  Pub. 
Co.,  Chicago,  1904.   pp.  156. 
This  is  intended   mainly   for  the   physician,  although  it  is  also  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  public.     We  are  told  little  about  the  psysiology  and 
anatomy  of  the  eye  but  much  about  its  diseases  and  their  treatment. 

The  Light  of  Schoolrooms.  A  manual  for  school  boards,  architects, 
superintendents  and  teachers.  By  Stewart  H.  Rowe.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1904.     pp.  94. 

This  is  an  admirable  handbook,  well  illustrated  by  thirty-two  cuts, 
many  of  them  full  page  illustrations.  The  first  section  discusses  the 
selection  of  the  site.  The  second,  which  is  much  longer,  discusses  the 
architects'  plans  both  in  constructing  new  buildings  and  in  remodel- 
ing old  ones.  The  third  section  describes  the  teacher's  duty  in  all 
those  respects  which  pertain  to  light.  Three  interesting  appendices 
follow,  one  giving  the  mathematical  ratio  between  the  height  of  the 
source  of  light  and  the  distance  of  the  farthest  seat.  The  second  tells 
us  how  to  test  light  both  natural  and  artificial  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  sufficient,  and  the  third  tells  how  to  test  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren in  ways  practicable  in  every  schoolroom.  An  interesting  bibliog- 
raphy is  appended  and  also  the  various  kinds  of  window  material 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  manufacturers. 

Grundriss  der  Heilpddagogik,  von  Theodor  Heli<ER.  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1904.    pp.  366. 

After  a  brief  history  of  therapeutic  pedagogy  the  author  passes  to  a 
discussion  of  idiocy,  moral  degeneracy,  epilepsy,  chorea,  speech  de- 
fects, cretinism,  mongolism,  nervous  conditions,  etc. 

Der  Stand  der  Schulhygiene  in  Deutschland,  von  H.  Griezb.\ch.  F. 
C.  W.  Vogel,  Leipzig,  1904.    pp.  59. 

This  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  status  of  school  hygiene  in 
Germany  with  a  list  of  the  most  important  points  that  hygienists  in- 
sist upon  and  of  the  places  where  these  are  exemplified,  together  with 
a  comprehensive  questionnaire. 

Premier   Congres  d'hygihne  scolaire  et  de  pedagogie  physiologique 
organise  par  la  Ligue  des  medecins  et  des  families  pour  V hygiene 
scolaire.     Masson  et  Cie,  Paris,  1904.    pp.  277. 
This  volume  covers  a  large  field  and  presents  an  outline  of  the  re- 
ports of  all  the  important  papers. 

Physical  Training  for  Women  (by  Japanese  Methods),  by  H.  Irving 
Hancock.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  152. 
Is  this  the  true  Japanese  system?  Of  this  we  need  evidence,  which 
this  book  does  not  supply.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  highly  Ameri- 
canized form  at  least.  The  next  problem  is  whether  it  suits  women, 
especially  American  women.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  convinced 
by  either  the  arguments,  the  many  cuts,  or  the  attractive  appearance 
of  the  book  that  this  kind  of  Jiu-jitsu  has  much  of  anything  of  value 
for  American  girls. 

Les  Exercices  physiques  et  le  developpement  intellectuel,  par  Angei,o 
Mosso.     Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1904.    pp.  294. 

Mosso's  mind  grows  more  and  more  practical  with  advanced  years. 
We  have  here  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  relation  of  physical  exer- 
cise to  mental  development.  He  treats  of  origins  of  agonistique  and 
gymnastiques,  then  discusses  the  problem  of  physical  education  in 
ancient  Rome,  modern  agonistics,  the  work  of  government,  art,  relig- 
ion, describes  physical  education  in  the  universities,  its  relations  to 
democracy,  and  finally  to  women.  He  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
brief  American  experience. 
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Grundriss  der  Heilpddagogik,  von  Theodor  HelleR.  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  366.     Preis  m.  8. — . 

This  author,  the  head  of  a  pedagogic,  therapeutic  institute,  gives 
first  the  history  of  his  department,  then  the  definitions  and  classifica- 
tion complications  of  idiocy,  speech  disturbance,  of  weak  minded  chil- 
dren, symptoms  and  cause  of  idioc3\  cretinism  and  mongolism, 
therapeutic  education  and  instruction,  nervous  conditions  of  children, 
and  methods  of  caring  for  those  who  are  defective. 

A  Treatise  on  Massage :  Its  History,  Mode  of  Application  and  Effects, 
Indications  and  Contra-indications,  by  Douglas  Graham.  J.  B. 
Lippiucott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1902.  pp.  462. 

This  is  really  an  interesting  book,  especially  the  first  four  chapters 
on  the  definitions,  history,  mode  of  application  and  physiological 
effects  of  massage. 

Die  Anschaulichkeit  des  Geographischen  Unterrichtes.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Methodik  dieses  Gegenstandes,  von  Hans  Trunk.  Carl 
Graeser  &  Co.,  Wien,  1902.     pp.  252  -f-  xii. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  teachers,  and  has  now  reached  its  fourth 
edition.  The  writer  first  discusses  the  object  lesson  matter  such  as 
Heiinatkunde,  excursions,  collections,  reliefs,  pictures,  map  drawing, 
the  use  of  maps,  the  use  of  mathematical  material,  cartography  in 
general,  the  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  geography,  and 
finally  describes  the  ideal  teacher  of  this  subject. 

Die  Hauptpunkte  der  Psychologie  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  Pdda- 
gogik  und  einiger  Verhdlt^iisse  des  gesellschaftlichen  Lebens,  von 
Dr.  Felsch.     Otto  Schulze,  Gothen,  1904.     pp.  478. 
These  lectures  are  based  upon  experience,  mathematics  and  meta- 
ph}-sics,  and  the  standpoint  is  the  realism  of  Herbart.     This  Felsch 
maintains  against  the  objections  of  Wundt  and  Ziehen  and  even  against 
some  of  the  Herbartians.     Independent  investigation  and  freedom  he 
places  higher  than  a  scientific  system,  and  attempts  to  show  that  Her- 
bart is  not  antiquated,  unmodern,  unchristian,  or  unpractical,  and  that 
his  pedagogy  does  not  fit  our  social  era  and  is  a  mere  shadow  or  out- 
line. 

The  Four  Epochs  of  Woman'' s  Life,  by  Anna  M.  Galbraith.  A  Study 
in  Hygiene.     W.  B.  Saunders  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1903.     pp.  244. 

The  first  part  in  this  book  treats  of  maidenhood  under  the  captions, 
puberty  and  its  hygiene,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  organs,  and  men- 
struation. The  second  part  discusses  marriage,  its  ethics,  sexual  in- 
stincts, sterility,  etc.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  maternity,  the 
fourth  to  menopause. 

WendVs  Psychologische  Kindergartenpddagogik.    B.  G.  Teubner,  Leip- 
zig, 1904.     pp.  142. 
This  veteran  educator  undertakes  to  describe  the  senses,  nerves, 
morals,  habits,  feelings,  etc.,  of  young  children.      To  each  a  brief  sec- 
tion is  devoted  and  the  methods  of  training  each  of  these  functions  and 
•activities  is  outlined. 

The  Secret  of  Herbart :  An  Essay  on  Education  and  a  Reply  to  Profes- 
sor James,  of  Harvard,  by  F.  H.  Havward.     Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.,  London,  1904.     pp.  96. 
This  book  is  written  partly  to  controvert  Professor  James'  disparage- 
ment of  apperception .     It  is  in  general  a  statement  of  Herbartian  views. 
It  is  certainly,  however,  not  in  advance  of  even  if  it  is  equal  to  the 
expositions  of  American  Herbartians. 
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Beitrdge  zur  Psychologic  des  Unierrichts,  von  Berthold  Otto.  A. 
G.  Th.  Scheffer,  1903.     pp.  342. 

The  author  first  discusses  the  naive  as  contrasted  with  the  scientific 
psychology,  then  takes  up  successively  the  function  of  apperception, 
the  study  of  psychology,  the  curriculum  in  the  school  of  the  future, 
natural  instruction,  teaching  Latin,  and  gives  glimpses  into  the  future. 

Zukunftspddagogik,  von  Wilhelm  Munch.  George  Reimer,  Berlin, 
1904.     pp.  269. 

This  is  a  volume  of  Utopias,  ideals  and  possibilities.  The  first  part 
contains  the  ideals  or  practices  of  sixteen  different  writers  on  educa- 
tion, and  the  last  part  discusses  these  ideals  with  reference  to  practice. 

The  Early  Cave-Men,  by  Katherine  Elizabeth  Dopp.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  183. 

We  have  here  the  second  of  the  industrial  and  social  history  series, 
with  eighty-two  text  drawings.  We  must  believe  that  these  works  are 
somewhat  epoch-making  in  that  they  introduce  the  results  of  anthro- 
pology to  young  children.  Considering  the  difficulty  and  novelty  of 
this  work,  we  must  place  the  two  volumes  that  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared very  high,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  ere 
long  be  transcended  by  better  works. 

The  Alternate  Sex,  or  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine 
in  woman.  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  Philip  Wellby, 
London,  1904.     pp.   134. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  book.  It  is  stimulating  without  being  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  perhaps  a  wholesome  thing  to  have  now  a  discussion 
of  the  feminine  factors  in  man  and  vice  versa,  but  we  must  say  that 
had  the  author  been  more  familiar  with  the  modern  studies  in  this 
field  he  might  have  given  us  a  far  better  book  on  this  subject. 

Gehirn  und  Seele  des  Kindes,  von  M.  Probst.  Samml.  von  Abhand. 
a.  d.  Gebiete  d.  Pad.  Psy.  u.  Physiol.  Reuther  &  Reichard,  Ber- 
lin, 1904.     pp.  148. 

This  compend  discusses  the  histological  peculiarities  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  child  :— the  peripheral  nerves,  the  spinal  and  cerebral 
nerves,  the  cord  and  cerebrum,  the  tangential  fibers,  inhibition,  gray 
matter,  etc.,  and  then  takes  up  the  physiological  peculiarities. 

Die  Abstantmung  des  Menschen,  von  Bolsche.     Stuttgart,  1904.     pp. 
99- 
This  is  a  popular  little  primer  of  evolution  with  cuts  of  the  different 
stages  of  development  in  man  and  of  the  various  animal  stages  through 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed. 

Aus  Welt  U7td  Schule,  von  Wilhelm  Munch.  Weidmannsche  Buch- 
handlung,  Berlin,  1904.     pp.  276. 

The  best  of  these  thirteen  papers  are  on  the  psychology  of  large 
cities,  eloquence  in  school,  nations  and  persons,  psychic  reactions, 
cultured  people  and  the  masses. 

The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method  and  other  Papers  on  Education, 
by  Henky  E.  Armstrong.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1803. 
pp.  476. 

The  author  is  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  has  here  collected  his 
various  essays  and  addresses  on  education  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  on  the  need 
of  general  culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  place  of  research,  the 
science  of   education,  the  workshop  in  the  school,  domestic   science. 
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the  heuristic  method,  report  on  teaching  chemisty,  juvenile  research, 
conservation  of  matter,  science  workshops,  etc. 

Not  in  the  Curriculum.  A  book  of  Friendly  Counsel  to  Students.  By 
Two  Recent  College  Graduates.  With  an  introduction  by  Henry 
van  Dyke.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  100. 

This  is  a  series  of  nineteen  very  direct  talks  to  college  students  on 
friends,  study,  athletics,  ideals,  popularity,  use  of  money,  self  help, 
conversation,  exercise,  relations  to  the  college,  practical  Christianity, 
purity,  dealing  with  doubt,  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  the  Bible  in 
college  life.     We  know  nothing  better  of  its  kind. 

Gesetz  betreffend  das  Diensteinkommefi  der  Lehrer  und  Lehrerinnen 
an  den  offentlichen  Volksschuleyi  Pretissens  nebst  niinisteriellen 
Ausfuhrungsbestimmungen,  von  Carl  Lieber.  Hermann  Beyer 
&  Sohne,  Langensalza,  1904.     pp.  96. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  text  of  the  recent  Prussian  law  (of  1897) 
for  the  paying  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  country,  with  some  explanation  of  its  working  in  detail.  The  last 
fifty  pages  are  tables  showing  for  every  Prussian  town  of  over  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  the  initial  salary,  the  increase  with  age,  the 
allowance  for  rent  if  the  teacher  does  not  live  in  the  building.  This 
is  shown  for  teachers  of  the  various  grades. 

Education;  Disciplinary,  Civic  and  Moral.  By  Llewellyn  Wynn 
Williams.     Simpkin,  London,  1903.     pp.  192. 

This  little  volume  is  essentially  a  plea  against  corporal  punishment 
for  inattendauce,  truancy,  insubordination  or  other  grave  offences. 
This  was  not  according  to  the  example  of  Christ,  the  ideal  education- 
alist, and  he  scores  what  he  calls  the  flagellomania  of  the  day  and 
presents  to  us  some  very  striking  instances  of  inhumanity  of  English 
and  Scotch  schools.  He  lays  much  stress  on  Earl  Barnes'  study  of 
punishments  to  children,  "the  most  helpless  of  animals." 

Une  dme  en  prison;  histoire  de  I'education  d'une  aveugle-sourde- 
muette  de  naissance.  Par  Louis  Arnould.  2nd  ed.  H.  Oudin, 
Paris,  1903.     pp.  89. 

This  "Soul  in  Prison"  is  a  description  of  the  education  of  a  born 
blind  deaf  mute  who  was  educated  somewhat  as  Helen  Keller  had 
been,  by  some  devoted  woman,  in  this  case  Sister  St.  Margaret,  to  talk 
the  finger  language.  The  girl,  Marie  Heurtin  byjname,  born  1885,  has 
by  no  means  attained  the  proficiency  of  Helen  Keller,  neither  has 
Marte  Oberecht  who  is  much  older  and  whose  training  in  the  same  in- 
stitution had  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  this  child. 
The  work  closes  with  a  very  interesting  but  concise  account  of  twenty- 
nine  other  blind  deaf  mutes  among  whom,  singularly,  Laura  Bridg- 
man  is  not  included. 

How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language,  by  Otto  Jespersen.  Tr.  f.  Dan- 
ish original  by  Sophia  Yhlen-Olsen  Bertelsen.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1904.     pp.  194. 

This  writer  has  his  own  method  which  has  been  developing  for  some 
twenty  years.  This  is  amply  described  here  and  contrasted  favorably 
with  other  rival  methods.  The  book  is  interesting,  but  seems  to  mark 
no  special  new  departure. 

Das  erste  Jahrzehnt  des  Ev.  Diakonievereins .  Von  Dr.  Friedrich 
Zimmer.     Ev.  Diakoueivereins,   Berlin-Behlendorf,    1904.    pp.  86. 

The  Diaconite  Association,  which  here  celebrates  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary, has  proven  a  beneficent  institution  for  women.     It  is  a  school 
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for  nurses,  an  independent  sisterhood  with  its  own  training  school, 
and  provides  places  for  graduates'  insurance,  and  has  developed  a 
scheme  of  organization,  a  home  for  girls  and  a  so-called  Comenius 
seminary. 

Notebook  to  Accompany  Bergen's  Text  books  of  Botany,  by  Joseph  Y. 
Bergen.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  144. 

This  notebook  does  not  entirely  consist  of  blank  pages,  but  there 
are  many  pages  of  general  directions  for  studying  plants,  mounting 
them,  or  making  their  determinations,  which   the  text  book  requires. 

Practical  Morals:  A  Treatise  on  Universal  Education,  by  John  K.  In- 
gram. A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  1904.  pp.  167. 
The  year  before  his  death,  in  1857,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  Auguste  Comte  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  treatise  on  theoretical  and 
practical  morals  which  he  never  wrote.  Dr.  Ingram  here  attempts, 
on  the  basis  of  a  general  knowledge  of  Comte's  writings,  to  finish  this 
task  which  his  master  left  incomplete.  Life  is  divided  into  several 
periods.  Infancy,  including  the  first  seven  years,  leads  up  in  the  posi- 
tivist  system  to  a  sacrament  of  presentation  which,  like  the  other 
eight,  constitute  landmarks  of  the  positivist  life.  All  are  celebrated 
by  the  priesthood  in  ways  designed  to  keep  alive  in  the  mind  and 
heart  the  subordination  of  personal  to  collective  life  and  to  impress 
still  more  strongly  the  importance  of  these  great  turning  points  in  the 
human  career  of  dependence  upon  the  great  being  which  sustains  and 
guides. 

The  second  period  of  childhood,  seven  to  fourteen,  leads  to  the 
sacrament  of  initiation  into  life.  In  this  second  stage  begins  the  prac- 
tice of  private  worship  or  systematic  expression  of  gratitude  and  love 
for  benefactors  and  guides.  The  adolescent  septennium  closes  at 
twenty-one  with  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  great  life  of  the 
race  when  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  is  ended.  This  was  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  period.  The  curriculum  of  the  next  seven 
years  ends  with  the  ceremony  of  destination  when  a  career  is  entered 
upon.  The  education  of  manhood  includes  the  following  fourteen 
years  ending  at  forty-two  with  the  ceremony  of  maturity.  The  next 
fourteen,  ending  with  sixty-three,  culminates  in  a  ceremony  of  retire- 
ment, and  from  sixty-three  till  death  is  called  the  period  of  transfor- 
mation. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  story  of  a  dreamer  whose  idealism  is 
pedagogically  inferior  only  to  that  of  Plato. 

Der  Internationale  Schiilerbriefwechsel,  von  Kari.  Markscheffei,. 
N.  G.  Elwert,  Marburg,  1903.     pp.  44. 

Mainly  within  the  last  five  to  eight  years  has  grown  up  in  France, 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  a  system  of  international 
correspondence.  Any  high  school  or  college  that  so  desires,  by  com- 
municating with  Professor  E.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, can,  by  fulfilling  certain  very  simple  requirements,  have  each  of 
its  pupils  put  in  communication  with  some  individual  student  of  simi- 
lar grade  in  France  or  Germany  with  whom  correspondence  can  be 
established  involving  at  least  one  letter  a  month  during  the  school 
year.  These  letters  may  be  written  in  the  vernacular  of  the  pupil  or 
if  he  is  competent  in  the  language  of  the  pupil  to  whom  he  writes. 
This  method  has  been  greatly  praised  by  its  friends  as  interesting 
pupils  in  other  countries  and  the  modes  of  life  of  those  of  their  own 
age  there  and  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guage. This  booklet  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  move- 
ment in  different  lands,  samples  of  letters,  directions  for  membership 
and  rules  for  the  correspondence. 
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The  Great  French  Painters  and  the  Evolution  of  French  Painting  front 
1830  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Camili<E  Mauci,air.  E.  P.  Button 
and  Co.,  New  York.     pp.  168. 

The  author  gives  us  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  painting  in 
France  for  the  last  seventy  years.  In  successive  chapters  he  treats  of 
romantic,  academic,  realistic,  oriental,  symbolic,  impressionistic  and 
intimistic  painters,  with  a  chapter  on  portraits  and  on  decoration. 
The  characterizations  of  the  different  artists  are  brilliant  and  impres- 
sive. Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  in  a  book  of  this  kind  where  scores  of 
pictures  compete  with  the  text  that  the  latter  is  really  more  attractive 
than  the  former. 

The  Mother-Artist,  by  Jane  Dearborn  Mii,ls.  The  Palmer  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1904.     pp.  148. 

This  is  a  somewhat  nondescript  book.  It  has  nothing  like  an  index 
but  the  sections  are  headed  love,  intellect,  babies  as  teachers,  men  and 
women,  discipline,  natural  law,  limited  means,  gain,  protest  and  an- 
swer, etc.  It  is  a  sensible,  good-hearted  book  abounding  in  healthful 
sentiments,  but  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  any  scientific 
character. 

A  History  of  Dancing  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Our  Own  Times. 
From  the  French  of  Gaston  Vuillier.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  New 
York,  1898.     pp.  446. 

This  elegant  work  contains  20  full  plates  with  409  illustrations.  The 
latter  are  full  of  interest,  and,  while  the  text  is  often  chatty  and  gossipy, 
it  is  manifestly  by  an  enthusiast.  Especially  interesting  to  many  will 
be  the  chapters  on  religious  and  sacred  dances.  Perhaps  next  will 
come  thoge  on  rustic  and  pastoral  dances.  The  great  period  of  modern 
dancing  appears  to  have  been  under  Louis  XIV,  XV  and  XVI  when  it 
had  a  certain  degree  of  secularity  and  was  placed  in  more  or  less  an- 
tagonism to  religion  and  morality. 

The  Art  of  Dancing,  embracing  a  full  description  of  the  various  dances 
of  the  present  day  together  with  chapters  on  etiquette,  the  bene- 
fits and  history  of  dancing,  by  Judson  Sause.  New  York.  pp.  181. 

The  Educational  Music  Course :    Teachers'   Edition  for  Elementary 
Grades,  by  James  M.  McIvAUGHlin  and  W.  W.  GilchrisT.     Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  271. 
This  work  discusses  the  phases  and  object  of  vocal  music  and  has 
something  about  the  child's  voice  which  is  almost  absurdly  antiquated 
in  view  of  the  recent  German   researches  in  this  field.      The  work 
suffers  from  multiplicity  of  authors  and  suggests  the  baleful  effects  of 
having  been  made  to  suit  the  different  pedagogical  theories  and  au- 
thorities now  in  the  field.     Thus,  it  represents  nothing  in  particular 
and  has  neither  very  grave  faults  or  great  merits.     We  must  rank  it, 
however,  in  every  respect  far  below  the  collection' of  songs  recently 
published  by  Jane  Byrd  Radcliffe-Whitehead  which,  as  we  have  else- 
where said,  is  the  ideal  book  so  far. 

Folk-Songs  and   Other  Songs  for  Children.     Edited  by  Jane  Byrd 
Radcliffe-Whitehead.     Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  1903.     pp. 
226. 
At  last  we  have  a  book  of  genuine  folk-songs,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Polish,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  with 
songs  of  patriotism,  carols,  nursery  songs,  lullabies,  rounds,  catches 
and  part  songs,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  all,  all  in  English, 
most  of  them  in  old  original  music,  well  chosen,  and  with  a  rich,  re- 
freshing aura  of  the  good  old  times,  and  all  with  very  simple  piano 
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accompaniments.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  this  line  which  is  more 
wholesome,  refreshing,  or  soundly  pedagogic.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing, invaluable  as  it  is,  that  the  author  had  seen  fit  to  add  a  few  good 
negro,  and  perhaps  even  Indian,  melodies,  although  we  can  better  dis- 
pense with  college  songs.  This  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every 
schoolroom  for  the  lower  grades  and  every  pupil  ought  to  sing  or,  at 
least,  hear  every  one  of  them. 

The  History  of  American  Music,  by  Louis  C  Elson.     The  Macmillan 
Co,,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  380. 

This  author  has  collected  a  fascinating  book  of  pictures,  stories,  in- 
cidents and,  indeed,  history,  which  altogether  gives  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  development  of  music  in  this  country  from  its  first  very 
feeble  and  almost  absurd  beginnings  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  time  up 
to  the  present.  Most  of  those  whose  portraits  he  gives  and  describes 
are  living  contemporaries. 

London  Education,  by  Sidney  Webb.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1904.     pp.  219. 

The  education  acts  of  1902-3  make  for  the  first  time,  all  grades  of 
education  in  London  a  public  service.  It  is  certainly  no  easy  matter 
to  construct  a  scheme  for  five  million  people.  This  book  is  devoted, 
however,  not  to  politics  but  to  administration,  not  to  what  ought  to  be 
but  what  is.  It  is,  thus,  a  description  of  the  organization  of  the  uni- 
versity, commercial  education,  the  polytechnics  and  the  library  service. 
It  is  a  godsend  to  those  who  have  had  some  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
technicalities  of  recent  English  legislation. 

Zwei  Jahrhunderte  Deutschen  Unterrichts  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten, 
von  L.  ViERECK.  Friedrich  Vieweg  &  Sohn,  Braunschweig,  1903. 
pp.  293. 

This  is  an  amplification  of  chapter  fourteen  of  the  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1900-1901.  It  traces  the  history  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Gerrnan  in  this  country  from  the  year  1825  to  the  present  time 
in  universities,  colleges,  secondary,  grammar,  normal,  church,  private, 
surnmer,  and  evening  schools  ;  also  in  the  kindergarten  and  Turner 
societies,  etc.,  with  a  glimpse  at  the  future  of  German  instruction.  It 
is  illustrated  by  many  portraits  of  leading  teachers  of  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  United  States. 

Das  hohere  Schulwesen  Deutschlands,  von  Hugo  MuelIvER.  Chr.  Bel- 
ser,  Stuttgart,  1904.     pp.  135. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  educational  discussions  in  recent  years 
in  Germany  the  author  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  "all  work  that  is 
enforced  and  done  without  pleasure  is  worthless  for  culture,  and  every- 
thing depends  upon  working  with  joy  and  with  the  whole  soul." 

Short  Studies  in  Education  in  Scotland,  by  John  Ci^arke.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  London,  1904.     pp.  269. 

This  is  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  problems  peculiarly 
Scotch.  _  The  author  first  describes  the  origins  of  existing  educational 
institutions,  and  then  passes  successively  to  governing  bodies  and 
funds,  relations  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  school 
board,  burgh  and  county  councils  and  committees,  the  teacher — the 
university— endowments,  the  new  educational  authority,  the  central 
authority,  analogies  between  Scotland  and  England,  some  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  new  local  authority. 

Notice  sur  I' organisation  actuelle  de  IHnstruction  publique  au  Japon. 
Mars,  1899.     pp.  284. 

This  admirable  monograph  discusses  the  education  of  primary,  supe- 
10 
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rior,  and  professional  grades;  describes  the  duties  of  the  minister  of 
instruction  and  of  the  higher  council ;  and  has  a  chapter  on  libraries, 
Japanese  academies,  observatories,  etc. 

77ie  Ideals  of  the  East,  with  special  reference  to  the  art  of  Japan,  by 
Kakasu  Okakura.  2d  ed.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1904. 
pp.  244. 
This  little  book  is  an  inspiration.  Its  author,  once  head  of  a  Euro- 
pean commission  and  of  the  new  art  school  at  Tokyo,  resigned  because 
his  desire  to  revive  the  traditions  of  ancient  Japanese  art  did  not  meet 
with  governmental  favor,  and  is  now  the  head  of  an  independent  school 
and  the  leader  of  the  new  old  Japanese  movement  in  art.  His  famili- 
arity with  things  Chinese  and  Asian  as  well  as  European  is  amazing. 
The  inspiring  conception  is  that  Asia  is  one,  that  Confucius,  the  Vedas 
and  Buddha  are  the  culminations  of  movements  of  Asiatic  dimensions. 
Asia  is  a  living  organism.  The  Himalayas  divided  only  to  accentuate 
it.  Japan  became  the  organ  of  Japanese  art  because  all  these  move- 
ments had  a  continuous,  unbroken  development  only  in  that  country. 
Asiatic  culture  is  profoundly  different  from  European  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  author  far  higher,  the  great  web  of  Asiatic  thought  and 
feeling  of  which  Japan  is  the  best  repository  and  where  the  key  to 
Indie  literature,  religion,  the  stone  temples,  the  ancestor  worship  of 
China,  etc.,  are  found,  which  is  represented  by  many  waves  of  conti- 
nental influences  which  has  left  a  clear  strata  with  many  monuments 
in  Japan.  Lofty  contemplation,  ascents  of  the  dignity  of  man  apart 
from  all  the  adventitiousness  of  wealth  and  station,  charity,  self- 
knowledge,  interest  in  religion,  all  the  great  forms  of  which  have 
come  from  Asia :—  these,  when  the  impending  restoration  occurs,  will 
reveal  to  her  that  the  secret  of  the  future  lies  in  the  past.  Victory 
from  within  or  mighty  death  from  without  is  alternative.  The  vul- 
garity of  Europe  has  clouded  the  morrow  of  Yamato,  but  the  voice  of 
Asia  will  again  be  heard  in  the  world. 

History  of  the  Moorish  Empire  in  Europe,  by  S.  P.  ScoTT.      J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904.     Vol.  I,  pp.  761.     Vol.  II,  pp. 

686.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  696. 
These  imposing  volumes  begin  with  the  story  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, the  rise  and  progress  of  Islam,  the  visigothic  monarchy,  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  the  emirate.  It  then  sketches  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  important  rulers,  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moors  on  Europe,  the  Spanish  Jews,  the  Christians  under 
Moslem  rule,  the  Hispano-Arab  age  of  literature  and  science,  Moorish 
art,  manufactures,  commerce,  manners,  customs  and  amusements,  the 
Moorish  domination  in  Sicily,  the  wars  with  the  Christians,  the  re- 
conquest,  the  last  war  with  Granada,  and  the  termination  of  the 
re-conquest. 

Russian  Affairs,  by  Geoffrey  Drage.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1904.  pp.  738. 
This  work  is  the  result  of  years,  but  its  publication  just  as  the  hos- 
tilities between  Japan  and  Russia  broke  out  is  most  opportune.  After 
a  brief  sketch  of  recent  Russian  history,  the  author  discusses  agricul- 
ture and  the  agrarian  development,  famines,  industry,  commerce, 
finance,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  Siberia,  Manchuria,  Central 
Asia,  and  many  special  topics  are  treated  in  an  appendix.  The  book 
is  provided  with  nearly  a  dozen  interesting  maps. 

The  Ship  oj  State  by  Those  at  the  Helm.     (The  Youth's   Companion 
Ser.)  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  264. 
These  papers  are  reprinted  from  the  Youth's  Companion.    The  first 
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article  is  on  the  presidency  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  H.  C.  Lodge  des- 
cribes the  life  of  a  senator,  T.  B.  Reed  that  of  a  congressman,  Judge 
Brewer  the  supreme  court,  John  D.  Long  the  navy  and  the  war  col- 
lege. W.  C.  Sawyer  tells  how  our  soldiers  are  fed,  and  John  Luding- 
ton  how  they  are  clothed.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  the  postoffice,  J.  D. 
Richards  Uncle  Sam's  law  business,  etc. 

Old-Time  School  a7id  School-Books,  by  Clifton  Johnson.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  381. 

This  is  a  charming  souvenir  of  "ye  olden  times"  in  American  educa- 
tion. The  colonial  schools,  the  Ncm'  England  primer,  the  district 
schools,  fly  leaf  scribbliugs,  Noah  Webster,  the  first  geographies, 
arithmetics,  readers,  grammars,  etc.,  are  described  with  copious  illus- 
trations both  in  the  way  of  pictures  and  quotations.  The  author  does 
not  attempt  a  history  but  he  certainly  has  an  eye  for  the  selection  of 
characteristic  facts  illustrating  history. 

Brewer'' s  Directory  of  School  Superintendents  and  Nortnal  Principals. 
Orville  Brewer  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1904.     pp.  126. 

This  pamphlet  of  126  pages  is  something  more  than  a  mere  adver- 
tisement but  has  become  a  convenient  handbook.  Everj'  other  page 
contains  a  portrait  of  some  principal  or,  more  commonly,  a  superin- 
tendent.   Many  other  statistics  of  enrollment,  salaries,  etc.,  are  given. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Exploration,  early  history  and 
building  of  the  West,  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1904.     pp.  349. 

This  is  a  very  timely  book  and  gives  a  full  and  very  readable  story 
of  the  main  events  in  its  theme.  It  is  interesting  reading  for  any  one 
although  it  is  intended  as  a  textbook.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  and, 
like  most  of  the  works  of  this  publisher,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  typography. 

Methods  0/ Industrial  Peace,  hy  "tiicnoTitLS  Painb  Oilman.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  436. 

In  this  work  are  discussed  such  topics  as  association  in  modern  in- 
dustry, combination  of  employers  and  employees,  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  sliding  scale,  the  incorporation  of  industrial  unions,  indus- 
trial war,  some  rights  and  duties  of  the  public,  conciliation  in  labor 
disputes,  state  boards,  labor  disputes  and  their  regulation,  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  industrial  peace.  Those  who  know  the  author's 
ability,  knowledge  and  laudable  ideals  in  this  field  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  book. 

Teacher's  Manual  for  Second  Reader.  Ed.  by  Isaac  K.  Funk.  Funk, 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  307,  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Standard  Reader  Series.) 

This  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  Standard  Reader  Series.  The 
material  is  meant  to  be  purely  suggestive  and  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers is  called  to  the  source  from  which  additional  material  will  be  de- 
rived. 

The  Voice  of  America  on  Kishinieff.  Edited  by  Cyrus  Adler.  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  Philadelphia,  1904.  pp. 
491. 

Dr.  Adler  has  accomplished  here  a  very  painstaking  task.  He  has 
attempted  to  gather  first,  an  account  of  all  the  meetings,  sermons  and 
resolutions  pertaining  to  this'atrocious  massacre.  In  the  second  part 
he  reprints  many  editorial  articles,  and  in  the  third  describes  the  vari- 
ous relief  measures  and  reproduces  the  petitions  that  have  been  circu- 
lated upon  the  subject. 
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The  Foundation  of  all  Reform.  A  guide  to  health,  wealth  and  free- 
dom. By  OlfTo  Carque.  Kosmos  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1904. 
pp.  66-l-vi. 

A  Scientific  German  Reader,  by  George  Theodore  Dippold.     Rev. 

ed.  Giun  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  274. 
A  Manual  of  Pronunciation  for  practical  use  in  schools  and  families, 

by  Otis  Ashmore.     Ginu  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  67. 
Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Eififlusss  der  Geschwindigkiet  des  tauten 

Lesetis  auf  das  Erlernen  und  Behalten  von  sinnlosen  und  sinnvol- 

len  Stoffe7i.     Von  Robert  Morris  OgdeE.     Wilhelm  Eugelmaun, 

Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  103. 
Die  Einwanderungspolitik  und  die  Bevblkeru  ngsfrage  der  Vereinig- 

ten  Staaten  vo7i  Amerika.     Von  Dr.   R.  Kuczynski.     Leouhard 

Simion,  Berlin,  1903.     pp.  35. 

Essays  of  Charles  Lamb,  selected  and  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  George  Armstrong  Wauchope.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1004, 
pp.  413. 

Standard  Second  Reader.  Ed.  by  Isaac  K.  Funk.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  208.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Stand- 
ard Reader  Series.) 

The  Odes  of  Confucius,  by  Iv.  Cranmer-BynG.  Orient  Press,  Lon- 
don, 1904.     pp.  45. 

The  Child.  His  thinking,  Feeling  and  Doing,  by  Amy  Elizer  Tan- 
ner.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  430. 

Lessing^s  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Richard  Alexander  von  Minckwitz  and  Anne  Crombie  Wilder. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  202. 

The  Citizen.  A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the  Government,  by 
Nathaniel  SouThgate  Shaler.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1904.     pp.  346. 

Germelshausen,  von  Friedrich  Gerstacker.  Edited  by  Griffin  M. 
Lovelace.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  107. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  oder  Das  SoldatenglUck,  von  Lessing.     Edited 

by  Richard  A.  von  Minckwitz  and  Anne  C.  Wilder.      Ginn  &  Co., 

Boston,  1904.     pp.  202. 
An  Elementary  American  History,  by  D.  H.  MonTGOMERV.     Ginn  & 

Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  3o6-|-xlii. 
Primary  Arithmetic,  by  David  E.  Smith.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904. 

pp.  264. 
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EDITORIAL. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  signs  in  modern  pedagogy  is  the 
new  interest  in  the  education  of  primitive  races,  and  especially 
the  Orient.  Among  the  most  suggestive  of  all  recent  literature 
have  been  those  books  and  articles  that  deal  with  education  in 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  other  eastern  countries  under  the 
great  ethnic  religions.  The  history  of  education  and,  indeed, 
even  of  philosophy,  does  scant  justice  to  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  debt  of  Europe  to  the 
work  of  these  great  scholars  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Those  who  read  the  first  article  of  this  number  of  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary  will  find  some  indication  of  the  rich  field 
that  invites  still  further  exploration  here. 

In  the  next  article  Professor  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  print 
some  results  of  their  observation  of  their  own  child,  which  con- 
stitute a  valuable  addition  to  these  monopaidic  studies. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Bibliography  of  Child  Study  for  the  last  year 
includes  486  titles.  As  usual  he  has  taken  a  large  view  of  the 
subject,  and  the  notes  on  the  more  important  papers  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  this  list. 

In  Germany  speech  defects  have  been  studied  in  recent  years 
with  renewed  assiduity  and  fruitfulness.  Mr.  Conradi  has  gone 
over  all  the  important  literature  upon  this  subject  and  made  in 
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some  sense  a  digest  of  it  as  well  as  added  independent  contribu- 
tions of  his  own. 

Professor  Hodge  here  prints  the  first  of  two  articles  descrip- 
tive of  a  new  biological  movement  which  he  represents  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  teachers  and  to 
parents. 

A  bibliography  follows. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  MOHAMMEDANS   IN 
THE  MIDDEE  AGES. 


By  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  London,  Eng. 


The  Mohammedan  or  Islam  Empire  was  founded  b}'  the 
Prophet  Mahomet,  who  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  A.  D. 
571,  and  died  at  Medina,  632  A.  D. 

The  foundation  of  the  Moslem  religion,  dates  from  the 
Hegira  or  Flight,  when  Mahomet  first  proclaimed  his  divine 
mission  openly,  announced  his  simple  creed  which  was  ''There 
is  only  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  His  Prophet" — and  openly 
denounced  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen.  This  brought  on  him 
the  bitter  animosity  of  his  own  family  tribe,  the  Koreishites, 
who  were  the  keepers  of  the  Kaaba  or  Sacred  Temple  contain- 
ing the  Meteoric  stone  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols. 
They  sought  to  kill  him,  but  he  escaped  to  Medina,  with  his 
small  band  of  followers,  and  there  founded  his  religion.  He 
professed  to  have  visions,  in  one  of  which,  he  said,  the  Angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  instructions  for  the 
conduct  of  his  religion  and  life.  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
Koran  or  Arab  Bible;  which  has  wielded  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  Mohammedan  world. 

In  Medina  a  Mosque  was  built  for  the  Prophet,  and  here  he 
preached  with  eloquence  and  power.  His  enthusiasm,  endur- 
ance, talents  and  belief  in  his  mission,  drew  many  converts, 
and  soon  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  quite  an  army. 

In  character,  these  Arabs  were  brave  and  warlike,  fond  of 
plunder,  and  simple  and  rude  in  their  life.  They  were  restless, 
fond  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  bold  to  act  and  patient 
to  suffer. 

Up  to  this  time  Mahomet  had  been  preaching  patience, 
meekness,  and  benevolence,  but  finding  himself  now  the  leader 
of  this  fervent,  restless,  enthusiastic  army  he  added  the  sword 
to  the  preaching  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,  and  set  up 
his  standard  of  battle.  Eater  he  entered  the  holy  city  of  Mecca 
in  triumph,  took  possession  of  the  Kaaba  and  destroyed  its 
idols,  and  turned  it  into  his  own  temple.  He  created  Mecca 
his  capital,  and  sanctioned  and  enjoined  pilgrimages  to  be 
again  religiously  made  to  the  now  purified  and  holy  Kaaba. 
Although  he  was  unlettered,  and  ignorant,  it  is  said,  in  his 
early  life,  of  either  reading  or  writing,  and  is  called  by  his  own 
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followers  "The  Illiterati,"  he  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
influence — no  ordinary  man.  He  has  been  the  means  of  influ- 
encing millions  of  the  human  race.  He  died  at  Medina,  A.  D. 
632. 

Dr.  Draper  says  of  him,  "He  raised  his  own  nation  from 
Fetichism — the  adoration  of  a  meteoric  stone,  and  from  the 
basest  of  idol-worship;  he  preached  a  monotheism  which  quickly 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  empty  disputes  of  the  Arians  and  the 
Catholics,  and  irrevocably  wrenched  from  Christianity  more 
than  half,  and  that  bj^  far  the  best  half,  of  her  possessions,  since 
it  included  the  Holy  Ivand.  Mahomet  was  a  preaching  soldier, 
he  was  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  valiant  in  the  field."  During 
the  ten  years  in  which  Mahomet  ruled,  a  wonderful  change 
was  wrought  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  Arabs.  He 
found  them,  consisting  of  various,  often  hostile,  tribes — he 
welded  them  by  his  great  religious  idea  into  a  nation.  Tribal 
disputes  were  ended,  and  trade  and  commerce  greatly  devel- 
oped. The  style  of  dress  and  manner  of  living  became  more 
civilized.  Gambling  and  drunkenness  were  prohibited;  clean- 
liness, and  kindness  to  animals  were  enjoined.  The  women 
were  now  secluded  in  private  apartments;  polygamy  was  still 
allowed  but  restricted  to  four  wives  for  one  man. 

His  doctrine  that  all  alike,  rich  and  poor  were  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God,  tended  to  democracy. 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  A.  D.  632,  comes  the  period 
of  the  "Unidivided  Caliphate,"  or  of  the  four  Orthodox  Caliph, 
lasting  632-661.  During  this  period  of  the  Republic,  the  pol- 
icy was  still  to  consolidate,  and  form  one  nation  of  the  Arab 
people,  and  its  territory  was  rapidly  extended. 

At  first,  life  was  austere  and  serious,  but  in  the  reign  ot 
Othman  the  old  gay  reckless  life  of  Mecca  began  to  assert  it- 
self, among  the  younger  generation.  Foreign  architects  had 
rebuilt  the  Mosque  now  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  more 
splendid  buildings  came  in  vogue.  Greater  luxury  was  to  be 
seen.  At  Medina,  life  was  still  serious,  and  more  staid.  The 
lecture  rooms  were  well  filled  by  students  of  both  sexes.  Music 
was  the  the  principal  recreation  of  both  men  and  women. 

So  rapidly  did  the  Mohammedan  empire  spread  that,  within 
a  century  of  its  formation,  it  reached  its  greatest  limits.  It 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indus  from  W.  to  E.  and 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  from  N.  to 
S.  The  chief  instruments  of  its  extension  were,  on  their  side, 
the  Koran  and  the  sword  wielded  by  a  wild  enthusiasm  for 
their  new  faith;  by  treachery,  treason  and  religious  dissensions 
in  the  Roman' Empire,  which  made  them  an  easy  prey.  It 
was  quickly  consolidated  by  the  religious  inspiration  drawn 
from  one  central  and  unifying  idea,  and  al.so  by  the  prevalence 
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of  polygamy,  which  led  to  very  large  families,  the  sons  grow- 
ing up  speaking  only  the  Arabic  tongue  and  proudly  claiming 
to  be  of  Arab  descent  through  their  fathers. 

The  early  and  storm}'  days  of  Moslem  conquest  were  not 
favorable  to  learning.  Very  few  of  the  earlier  followers  of  the 
Prophet  were  acquainted  with  anj'-  book,  save  the  Koran  and 
later  the  Traditions.  They  were  taught  that  the  Koran  con- 
tained all  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know,  '  as  it  was 
inspired.'  As  the  Koran  contains  no  sentence  favorable  either 
to  literature  or  science,  these  subjects  were,  at  that  time,  looked 
upon  with  indifference  or  scorn  by  the  Arabs.  When  more 
peaceful  days  arrived,  leisure  to  study  was  found,  and  learned 
Jews  and  Christians  were  invited  to  teach  the  Arabs  and  settle 
among  them,  with  freedom  to  practice  their  own  faith. 

Ali,  the  Caliph,  was  the  first  to  encourage  literature,  and 
Moawiya  encouraged  both  literature  and  science.  "  By  one  of 
those  singular  but  unaccountable  revolutions,  which  mark  the 
history  of  the  Arabians,  no  sooner  had  their  minds  received  the 
proper  impulse,  than  they  overran  the  departments  of  science 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  they  had  overspread  the 
provinces  of  the  East." — Murphy. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Arabian  learning  appears  to  be  in  the 
loth  and  i  ith  centuries  A.  D.  They  were  then  the  preservers 
as  well  as  the  dispensers  of  knowledge.  The  period  of  Moslem 
greatness  corresponds  to  the  period  of  deepest  gloom  or  the 
'  Dark  Ages  '  of  Europe. 

Of  this  time  Brooks  Adams  remarks:  "In  the  nth  century 
the  Saracens  were  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  intellectual 
prime  and  the  meridian  of  their  material  splendor.  When 
Paris  was  still  a  cluster  of  huts  cowering  for  shelter  on  the 
islands  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  King  of  England  was  the  paltry  White  Tower  of  London, 
Cairo  was  being  adorned  with  those  masterpieces  which  are 
still  the  admiration  of  the  world."  All  our  great  authorities 
on  the  subject  acknowledge  the  great  debt  which  Europe  owes 
to  the  Arabs  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

' '  At  the  period  when  ignorance  and  barbarism  prevailed 
through  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  literature  and  phi- 
losophy found  an  asylum  among  the  Arabs,  and  by  a  singular 
revolution  in  the  history  of  nations,  Europe  became  indebted 
to  the  mortal  enemies  of  her  religion  and  arms,  for  the  first 
les.sons  of  science  and  learning." — Murphy. 

' '  For  nearly  three  centuries,  under  her  Mohammedan  rulers, 
Spain  set  to  all  Europe  a  shining  example  of  a  civilized  and 
enlightened  state.  .  .  .  Art,  literature,  science  prospered  and 
they  prospered  nowhere  else  in  Europe.  Students  flocked  from 
France,  Germany,  and  England  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of 
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learning  which  flowed  only  in  the  cities  of  the  Moors.  .  .  . 
In  Andalusia  the  Moors  organized  that  wonderful  kingdom  of 
Cordova,  which  was  the  marvel  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  which 
when  all  Europe  was  plunged  in  barbaric  ignorance  and  strife, 
alone  held  the  torch  of  learning  and  civilization,  bright  and 
shining,  before  the  Moslem  world.  When  we  remember  that 
in  the  loth  century,  at  the  height  of  the  glories  of  Cordova, 
our  Saxon  ancestors  dwelt  in  wooden  hovels,  and  trod  upon 
dirty  straw,  when  our  language  was  unformed,  and  such  ac- 
complishments as  reading  and  writing  were  almost  confined  to 
a  few  monks,  we  can  to  some  extent  realize  the  extraordinary 
civilization  of  the  Moors.  And  when  it  is  further  recollected 
that  all  Europe  was  then  plunged  in  barbaric  ignorance,  and 
savage  manners,  and  that  only  where  the  remnants  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  still  able  to  maintain  some  trace  of  its 
ancient  civilization,  onlj'  in  Constantinople  and  some  parts  of 
Italy  were  there  any  traces  of  refinement,  the  wonderful  con- 
trast .   .   .  will  be  better  appreciated." — S.  Lane- Poole. 

"It  was  through  the  labors  of  these  learned  men  (Arabs) 
that  the  nations  of  Europe,  then  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  became  again  acquainted  with  their  own 
proper,  but  unused  and  forgotten,  patrimony  of  Grecian  science 
and  philosophy." — Sir  Wm.  Muir. 

"  What  Europe  owes  to  the  labors  of  the  Arabs  in  scientific 
research,  can  never  be  sufl&ciently  acknowledged." — Dr.  Leit- 
ner. 

"The  Revival  of  Ivcarning  in  Europe  is  chiefly  attributed  to 
the  writings  of  Arabian  doctors  and  philosophers,  and  to  the 
schools  which  they  founded  in  several  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
Europe  is  also  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  many  useful  sciences, 
particularly  that  of  chemistry." — Arbuthnot. 

We  will  now  look  in  more  detail  at  the  progress  and  influ- 
ence of  learning  under  the  various  important  dynasties,  after 
the  disintegration  of  the  whole  empire  began  in  750  A.  D. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  thinks  that  sufficient  importance  is  not  at- 
tached to  the  share  taken  by  the  Omayyads  in  the  East,  in  their 
encouragement  of  learning,  "for,"  says  he,  "It  is  clear  tome, 
that  the  palmiest  days  of  Islam  after  those  of  Abu  Bekr  and 
Omar,  were  the  Omayyad  Muavia  (661-670)  and  Wedid  I 
(705-715)  who  are  not  eclipsed  either  by  Haroun  (786-809)  or 
Mamun  (813-833).  The  tendency  of  the  annals  on  which  we 
are  dependent,  written  as  they  are,  under  the  influence  of  Abba- 
side  supremacy,  is  to  exalt  that  dynasty  at  the  expense  of  the 
Omayyad." 

Music,  arts  and  poetry  and  literature,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
were  encouraged  at  this  time. 

Under  the  Omayyads  there  were  not  only  male,  but  female, 
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poets.  Their  pieces  are  mostly  short  and  do  not  represent  pro- 
found thought  or  wisdom;  they  are  mostly  in  praise  of  heroes 
or  women,  and  form  a  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  and 
their  mode  of  life  at  the  time. 

Under  these  Caliphs  schools  began,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  many  Greeks  and  Syrians  to  important  posts  the  Arabs 
were  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  civilization. 

Of  the  Abbaside  Caliphs,  three  deserve  special  notice  for 
their  magnificent  patronage  of  learning  in  all  its  known 
branches.     These  are  Al-Mansur  754-775  A.  D. 

Haroun  Al-Rashid  786-808. 

Al-Mamun  813-833. 

Under  these  monarchs  learning  and  culture  greatly  ad- 
vanced. They  invited  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  their  courts,  and  remunerated  them  with  princely  rewards. 
The  works  of  the  best  Greek,  Syrian  and  Persian  authors  were 
procured,  translated,  and  copies  spread  to  all  centres  of  learn- 
ing in  their  empire.  In  medical  literature  they  became  so  pro- 
ficient that  through  the  Middle  Ages  the  Arabs  were  regarded 
as  the  highest  authorities. 

Mansur  founded  Bagdad  in  A.  D.  760  and  transferred  the 
capital  from  Damascus  to  that  city. 

In  the  reign  of  Haroun  the  mechanical  arts  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  we  hear  of  his  sending  a  wonderful  mechanical 
clock  as  a  present  to  Charlemagne.  Haroun  made  a  law  that 
no  Mosque  should  be  erected  without  having  a  school,  for  the 
people's  children,  attached  to  it.  He  also  placed  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  his  public  schools  under  a  Nestorian  Christian, 
named  John  Masue,  of  Damascus,  a  learned  and  able  man,  also 
a  notable  Greek  scholar. 

Haroun  was  the  first  to  raise  music  to  a  profession  by  con- 
ferring degrees  and  honors  as  in  science  and  literature.  Han- 
ifa's  celebrated  School  of  Law  was  also  established  in  his  reign. 
In  his  reign  no  poetry  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
His  wife,  the  Empress  Zaibaida,  was  a  cultured  woman  and  an 
accomplished  poetess.  The  ladies  were  exceedingly  fond  of 
poetry  and  frequently  took  part  in  poetical  recitations. 

The  Caliph  Mamun,  813-833,  has  been  called  the  'Augustus' 
of  his  time  and  country.  His  court  became  the  resort  of  a 
brilliant  throng  of  poets,  philosophers  and  mathematicians. 
To  it,  came  the  learned  and  wise  from  every  country,  whom 
he  entertained  with  munificent  liberality.  Unstinted  patronage 
was  given  to  art,  science,  and  literature  of  every  kind. 

During  his  reign  exten.sive  libraries  were  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, Bagdad  and  Cairo.  He  sent  agents  abroad  to  find  and 
secure  valuable  manuscripts,  and  hundreds  of  camels  were  em- 
ployed  in  bringing  these  books  to  Bagdad.     Many  of  these 
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which  were  thought  to  be  suitable,  were  translated  into  Arabic, 
copied,  and  dispersed  among  the  people.  The  Caliph  diligently 
cultivated  literature,  and  established  excellent  schools  in  Bag- 
dad, Bassorah,  Bokhara  and  Kufa.  In  his  time,  too,  literary 
clubs  were  established,  where  scholars  congregated  to  hold  phil- 
osophical discussions.  Social  evenings  and  conversations  were 
held  at  the  homes  of  the  great — in  which  ladies  took  an  impor- 
tant part. 

Booksellers  occupied  an  important  place  in  society,  as  their 
shops  were  the  rendez.vous  of  students  and  the  learned. 

The  splendor  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  learning,  attest  to 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  Fez  and  Morocco 
also  possessed  fine  establishments  for  public  instruction,  where 
learning  was  ardently  pursued.  There  is  said  to  have  been 
twenty  schools  in  Alexandria. 

Out  of  the  ardent  pursuit  of  astrology  and  alchemj'  arose 
astronomy  and  chemistry.  In  searching  to  find  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  valuable  scientific  discoveries 
were  made.  Thej'  understood  the  composition  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  of  aqua  regia,  besides  the  preparation  of  mer- 
cury and  various  oxides  of  metals.  They  found  out  the  use  of 
gunpowder. 

In  medicine  they  were  far  in  advance  of  Europe,  where  the 
Church  professed  to  cure  by  miracles  and  forbade  experimental 
methods  of  treatment.  The  famous  Rhazes  superintended  the 
hospitals  in  Bagdad,  and  in  the  loth  century,  wrote  a  medical 
work  of  ten  volumes.  Physicians  of  all  countries  have  used  his 
treatise  on  small-pox  and  measles.  He  died  in  932.  Dispen- 
saries were  also  founded. 

In  833  Mamun  founded  observatories  at  Bagdad  and  Damas- 
cus, and  caused  a  degree  to  be  measured  on  the  Plain  of 
Palmyra. 

In  his  reign  medicine,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  as- 
tronomy made  great  strides  and  they  invented  the  mariner's 
compass.  As  early  as  1000  A.  D.  spherical  trigonometry  was 
in  use  and  Aboul-Hassan  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  conic 
sections. 

By  the  close  of  the  Abbaside  Dynasty  in  the  East,  in  1258, 
the  Arabian  astronomical  instruments  were  comparatively 
perfect. 

Under  the  Abbaside  Caliphs  there  was  an  organized  Imperial 
Postal  Service  with  the  Sahib-ul-Barid  or  Postmaster  General. 
Accurate  postal  Directories  were  also  kept  and  carrier  pigeons 
used  for  postal  purposes.  Provisions  were  inspected,  weights 
and  measures  tested,  and  public  nuisances  suppressed.  There 
was  an  organized  and  efficient  police  service.  Merchants  formed 
themselves  into  Guilds  or  Corporations.     For  the  use  of  pil- 
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grims  going  from  Bagdad  to  Mecca,  houses  of  rest  and  cisterns 
of  water  were  constructed  along  the  whole  route.  Great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  courts 
we  are  told  that  no  one  could  be  a  witness  unless  he  bore  a 
good  character.  Agriculture  and  irrigation  were  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection. 

The  Manufactures  were  very  important.  Bas.sorah  was 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  its  glass  and  soap.  Paper 
was  made.  Gold  embroidery,  silk,  satin,  brocade  and  carpets 
were  of  high  quality  and  often  of  exquisite  texture.  Kufe  was 
famed  for  its  silk.  "At  Susangird  there  was  a  royal  factory 
for  gold  embroidery,  of  damask,  camel-hair  goods,  and  carpets." 
The  country  was  famous  also  for  its  glass  and  metal  work. 

The  high  state  of  perfection  in  all  the  arts,  points  to  an  effi- 
cient training  and  education,  for  the  purpose  of  those  engaged 
in  carrying  them  out. 

During  war,  army  doctors,  hospital  appliances  and  ambu- 
lances carried  by  camels  formed  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Professors  of  Law  or  Theology  wore  a  kind  of  hood  which 
formed  the  model  for  those  still  worn  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  Arabs  were  great  travellers  and  colonizers.  They  dis- 
covered the  Azores  and  the  knowledge  of  geography  was  greatly 
extended. 

Valuable  works  were  written  on  history' ;  books  were  also 
found  on  archaeology,  ethnology,  statistics  and  natural  history. 
Valuable  biographies  and  lexicons  were  compiled.  On  the 
'  exact  sciences '  to  which  the  Arabs  were  specially  devoted, 
the  writings  were  voluminous;  also  on  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics. Amongst  the  philosophers  the  most  noted  were  Al- 
Kindi  (d.  861),  Farabi  (d.  950),  and  Avicenna  (d.  1037). 

Caligraphy  became  a  fine  art  and  beautiful  specimens  were 
highly  prized.  The  most  noted  in  this  art  were  Abu  Hassan 
and  Abu  Talile. 

The  ' '  Brothers  of  Purity  ' '  formed  the  first  association  for 
the  general  spread  of  knowledge  and  purity. 

Turning  now  to  Mohammedan  Spain  we  find  there  a  like 
'  Golden  Age  of  Learning  '  which  culminated  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury in  the  reigns  of  Abd-er-Rahman  III,  A.  D.  912-961  and 
of  his  son.  Hakim  II,  961-976. 

These  monarchs  were  also  munificent  patrons  of  culture  and 
learning. 

As  soon  as  the  Omayyad  rulers  in  Spain  had  consolidated 
their  conquests  they  began  to  cultivate  literature  and  science, 
to  found  libraries  and  splendid  establishments  for  their  spread: 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  flocked  to  Cordova, 
their  capital,  which  became,  in  the  West,  as  a  centre  for  culture 
and  learning,  what  Bagdad  was  in  the  East. 
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The  Spanish  Arabs  were  themselves  fond  of,  and  devoted  to, 
learning  we  are  told.  Dr.  Leitner  says  of  the  Arabs:  "  Taking 
almost  everything  in  Greek  philosophy  and  science,  the  Arabs 
rejected  its  worship  of  the  human  form  and  its  delineation  of 
human  passion  on  the  stage.  But  in  the  rigid  studies  of  his- 
tory, logic,  mathematics,  astronom}^  medicine,  including  bot- 
any and  zoology,  the  Arabs  were  masters  of  exactness,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  one-sixth  of  the  human  race  owes  its  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  capital,  Cordova,  contained  at  this  time  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, 3,800  mosques,  60,000  palaces  and  houses  of  the 
nobility,  200,000  houses  for  the  people,  700  baths  and  80,000 
shops.  Its  size  was  24x6  miles  and  it  is  said  one  could  travel 
ten  miles  in  one  direction,  through  its  lamp-lit  streets.  Beyond 
this  again,  were  the  suburbs.  Its  palaces,  gardens,  libraries 
and  mosques  were  among  the  most  famous  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  Arab  monarchs  of  Spain  not  only  founded  splendid  libra- 
ries for  their  own  use,  as  did  all  the  greater  nobility,  but  they 
also  founded  and  endowed  them  in  all  their  chief  cities.  The 
most  famous  library  was  the  Royal  Library  of  Hakim  II.  Of 
this  sovereign,  Ibu  Khaldiin  the  Arabian  historian,  says:  "  He 
loved  literature  and  the  sciences  and  showered  his  munificence 
on  men  of  learning. ' '  He  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  forming  this  library  in  his  Merwan  Palace.  He  sent  collec- 
tors to  Egypt,  Syria,  Irak  and  Persia  to  find  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts  and  bring  them  to  Cordova.  When  a  book  could 
not  be  bought  he  would  have  it  copied.  Ameer  Ali  says: 
"  The  publication  of  original  works  was  encouraged  by  munifi- 
cent donations  and  every  endeavor  made  to  obtain  first  copies. ' ' 
He  employed  a  staff  of  copyists,  illuminators  and  book-binders 
at  his  palace.  This  library  is  said  to  have  contained  600,000 
volumes,  and  this  when  printing  was  unknown.  This  library 
at  the  Merwan  Palace  was  not  only  the  finest  in  Islam,  but  the 
most  carefully  arranged.  The  catalogue,  a  volume  of  2,200 
leaves,  contained  the  titles  of  the  books,  the  author's  name, 
descent,  birthplace,  and,  if  deceased,  the  year  of  death.  Hakim 
is  said  to  have  not  only  collected,  but  to  have  read  his  books. 
He  also  made  copious  notes  in  them  himself.  So  learned  was 
he  that  his  marginal  notes,  in  later  times,  were  highly  prized 
by  scholars. 

Public  libraries  existed  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Spain;  Cor- 
dova, Granada,  Seville  and  Toledo,  were  noted  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  libraries,  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
which  were  of  world-wide  reputation.  No  town,  however 
small,  was  without  colleges  and  schools,  and  each  large  city 
had  a  university  of  its  own.  The  high  school  of  Cordova  rivalled 
that  of  Bagdad. 
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The  schools  were  graded  first  the  lower  or  primary  schools, 
attached  to  the  mosques — where  in  many  cases,  in  addition  to 
instruction,  the  children  were  clothed  and  boarded  gratuitously. 
In  these  they  were  taught  Religion,  Reading  and  Writing. 
The  teachers  were  generally  the  priests.  The  lessons  were 
generally  learnt  and  verbally  recited.  There  was  no  remu- 
neration besides  small  free-will  offerings  of  the  pupils  to  the 
teacher. 

Dozy  says,  "In  Spain,  almost  everybody  knew  how  to  read 
and  write,  whilst  in  Christian  Europe,  save  and  except  the 
clergy,  even  persons  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  were 
wholly  ignorant. ' ' 

Hakim  II  benevolently  established  in  Cordova  twenty-seven 
elementary  schools;  where  poor  children  were  educated  free, 
and  their  books  provided  by  the  State.  Over  the  entrance  to 
every  school  were  inscribed  the  following  words  "The  world  is 
ustained  by  these  things  only:  the  learning  of  the  wise;  the 
justice  of  the  great;  and  the  valor  of  the  brave." 

The  High  Schools  and  Colleges  w^ere  generally  attached  to 
the  Mosques  of  the  highest  rank.  The  teachers  were  mostly 
secular  and  philosophers,  but  under  priestly  control.  They 
were  sometimes  quite  independent.  Each  academy  and  school 
was  governed  by  a  rector,  chosen  from  among  the  most  learned 
men.  In  spite  of  the  narrow  and  bigoted  principles  of  Islam 
we  find  great  liberality  both  in  the  East  where  Haroun  em- 
ployed a  Christian,  John  Marsue,  to  superintend  his  schools, 
and  in  Spain  where  Jews  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
College  at  Cordova,  thus  showing  that,  in  their  opinion,  learn- 
ing was  of  greater  importance  than  religious  opinions. 

Casiri  tells  us  that  the  academies  were  accustomed  to  hold 
public  meetings  to  which  the  people  were  invited.  On  these 
occasions  poems  were  recited,  and  orations  given,  by  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  academy.  In  the  High  Schools  of  Cor- 
dova, Toledo,  Salamanca,  and  Seville,  nearly  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge  were  taught.  Mohammedan  theology  and 
law;  mathematics  and  astronomy;  history  and  geography; 
grammar  and  rhetoric;  medicine  and  philosophy.  In  these 
schools  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  teachers,  worked 
side  by  side,  in  harmony.  The  students  lived  in  colleges; 
some  of  these  contained  as  many  as  thirty  apartments,  each 
occupied  by  three  or  four  students. 

From  time  to  time  the  students  had  to  pass  examinations. 
The  fame  of  the  Arabian  schools  in  Spain  attracted  students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  who  were  anxious  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  Greek  and  Arabic  literature,  and  to  study  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle.  A  translation  of  Aristotle  had  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  Arabs.    His  ascendancy  was  paramount 
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and  universal.  Averroes  wrote  elaborate  commentaries  on 
Aristotle's  works.  His  teaching  not  only  became  the  founda- 
tion of  Arabic  philosophy — for  the  Arabs  believed  that  philos- 
ophy was  only  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  but  through  the 
influence  of  the  Arabian  schools  the  study  of  his  works  became 
popular  among  the  Jews  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  throughout 
Europe.  Foreign  students  also  repaired  to  Spain  in  order  to 
study  mathematics  and  medicine.^ 

Dr.  Draper  says,  "Medicine  received  more  and  greater  ad- 
ditions by  the  discoveries  of  the  doctors  and  surgeons  of  Anda- 
lusia, than  it  had  gained  during  all  the  centuries  since  the  days 
of  Galen.  Albucasis  was  a  notable  surgeon  of  the  nth  cen- 
tury, and  some  of  his  operations  coincided  with  the  present 
practice.  Avenzoar,  a  little  later,  made  numerous  important 
medical  and  surgical  discoveries.  Ibn  Beytar,  the  botanist, 
travelled  all  over  the  East  to  find  medicinal  herbs,  on  which 
he  wrote  an  exhaustive  treatise." 

Stanley  Lane-Poole  says,  "The  surgeons  and  doctors  of  An- 
dalusia were  in  the  van  of  science;  women  were  encouraged  to 
devote  themselves  to  serious  study,  and  the  lady-doctor  was 
not  unknown  among  the  people  of  Cordova."  Spain  at  this 
period  was  the  birthplace  of  chivalry  in  which  an  exalted  sense 
of  honor  and  respect  for  women,  hold  so  prominent  a  place, 
Eadies  were  present  at  the  jousts  and  tournaments  which  were 
held,  also  at  the  public  festivals.  Polished  courtesy  distin- 
guished the  Arab  cavalier. 

Spain  equally  with  the  East,  was  noted  for  her  arts  and  man- 
ufactures, which  were  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

Her  buildings  of  Saracenic  architecture  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, e.  g.,  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  the  Mosque  and  Pal- 
aces of  Cordova  and  that  of  the  "  City  of  the  Fairest  "  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  no  country  has  agriculture  and  irrigation  risen  to  such 
perfection.  The  Arabs  raised  agriculture  to  a  science.  They 
constructed  aqueducts  and  procured  an  abundant  water  supply 
and  cleanliness  was  scrupulously  enforced. 

In  Egypt  the  Fatimid  CaHphs  ruled  A.  D.  909-1 171  and 
some  of  them  w^ere  liberal  patrons  of  learning  and  science. 
They  established  schools,  colleges,  public  libraries,  and  scien- 
tific institutes.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Hakim,  A.  D. 
996-1020.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  science 
and  built  many  mosques,  colleges,  and  observatories.  In  1005 
he  erected  a  ' '  Hall  of  Science  ' '  at  Cairo  for  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, astronomy,  lexicology,  grammar,  poetry,  criticism,  law 
and  medicine.     It  was  a  fine  building,  with  a  splendid  library, 

^Among  the  celebrated  foreign  students  was  Gerbert,  a  learned 
Frencbman,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
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open  to  the  public.  There  was  a  large  staff  maintained  to  work 
it.  Books  and  mathematical  instruments  and  writing  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  were  provided  free.  Attached  to 
the  "  Hall  of  Science"  was  a  "  Grand  Lodge"  at  which  the 
Grand  Prior,  who,  as  a  rule,  was  the  Vizier,  held  meetings  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  which  were  attended  by  both  men 
and  women,  who  occupied  separate  places,  and  were  all  dressed 
in  white.  This  Grand  Lodge  afterwards  became  the  model  for 
all  the  Freemason's  Lodges  of  later  years. 

Cairo  possessed  an  immense  number  of  colleges.  Ameer  Ali 
Syed  says:  "  The  early  Fatimids,  like  their  ancient  prototypes 
the  first  Ptolomies,  were  grand  supporters  of  learning  and 
science.  The  Caliphs  frequently  held  learned  disputations,  at 
which  the  professors  appeared  dressed  in  their  Khalaa  or  doc- 
toral mantles.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  ducats, 
rai.sed  by  a  carefully  graded  taxation,  constituted  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  colleges,  and  was  employed  for  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  professors  and  officials,  and  providing  the  requisites 
for  teaching,  and  other  objects  of  public  scientific  instruction. 
In  these  institutes  they  taught  every  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing. Observatories  for  the  cultivation  of  astronomy  were 
erected  in  various  places,  and  litterateurs  and  scientists  were 
invited,  from  Asia  and  Spain,  to  give  lustre  to  the  reigns  of 
these  Moslem  Pharaohs." 

The  Royal  Library  at  Cairo  consisted  of  100,000  volumes, 
elegantly  transcribed  and  handsomely  bound.  These  books 
were  arranged  round  the  room  in  locked  presses,  having  on 
them  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  press.  The  staff  consisted 
of  the  librarian,  two  copyists  and  two  servants.  It  contained 
many  MSS.  of  priceless  value.  Kairowan,  Fez,  and  other  large 
cities  of  N.  Africa  possessed  splendid  schools  and  libraries,  in 
which  were  preserved  many  valuable  works.  The  library  of 
Fez  possessed  a  complete  copy  of  Livy  in  Arabic. 

When  Kala'un,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  A.  D.  1279-1290,  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  in  a  hospital  at  Damascus,  he  vowed  that,  if  he 
recovered,  he  would  build  a  hospital  at  Cairo.  He  did  so,  and 
the  famous  Maristan,  the  first  hospital  in  Cairo,  was  completed 
in  1284.  In  the  hospital  there  were  wards  for  every  known 
disease,  a  regular  medical  staff,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
operating  theatres,  surgeons'  room,  dispensary,  cells  for  mad 
patients,  professors'  lodgings,  baths,  kitchens,  and  every  appli- 
ance then  known.  Musicians  played  to  soothe  the  patients,  and 
in  the  adjoining  mosque  fiftj^  Koran  readers  were  maintained 
to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion.  A  librarian  had 
charge  of  a  splendid  collection  of  medical,  theological  and  legal 
books.     Rich  and  poor  were  here  alike  treated  gratuitously. 

In  Cairo  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Achimbasi  or  chief  physi- 
cian, most  rigidly  to  examine  medical  students  and  after  they 
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had  successfull}'  passed  the  examination  they  received  diplomas 
authorizing  them  to  practice. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Mamluk  Sultan  Nasir  Mohammed,  1293- 
1340,  was  again  a  period  of  literary  brilliance.  He  was  a  clever 
man  and  an  appreciative  patron  of  learning.  The  architecture 
of  this  period  is  considered  to  be  the  climax  of  the  history  of 
that  Saracenic  art  in  Egypt. 

No  account  of  Moslem  Education  would  be  complete,  how- 
ever slight,  without  some  reference  to  the  Koran  which  exerted 
so  wide  an  influence  upon  the  Arab  life  and  education. 

It  is  termed  the  inspired  'word  of  God.'  Koran  means 
*  recitation '  and  Mahomet  always  asserted  that  he  only  recited 
what  had  been  divinely  revealed  to  him.  It  is  divided  into  114 
suras  or  chapters  and  6,666  verses.  It  was  not  collected  or 
arranged  until  after  Mahomet's  death. 

Mr.  Badger  says:  "It  embodies  the  utterances  of  the  Ara- 
bian Prophet,  on  all  subjects,  religious  and  moral;  administra- 
tive and  judicial;  political  and  diplomatic;  from  the  outset  to 
the  close  of  his  career;  together  with  a  complete  code  of  laws 
for  regulating  marriage,  divorce,  guardianship  of  orphans,  bar- 
gains, wills,  evidence,  usury,  and  the  intercourse  of  private  and 
domestic  life;  as  they  were  dictated  by  him  to  his  secretaries 
and  by  them  committed  to  writing  on  palm-leaves,  the  shoulder- 
blades  of  sheep,  and  other  tablets." 

These  it  appears  were  thrown  pell-mell  into  chests,  where 
they  remained  till  the  reign  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Mahomet.  They  were  finally  issued,  as  a  text,  by 
Omar  and  all  previously  existing  copies  burnt. 

This  is  the  text  now  in  general  use  amongst  Moslems. 

Summary  of  Teachings  of  Koran. 

I.  Articles  of  Faith. 

(i)  Belief  in  Allah  or  God. 

(2)  Belief  in  Messengers  or  Augels. 

(3)  Belief  in  the  Books  of  Scripture  and  in  the  Prophets. 

(4)  Belief  in  Hell  and  Paradise. 

(5)  Belief  in  a  general  Resurrection  and  final  judgment. 

(6)  Belief  in  the  decrees  of  God,  of  His  having  absolutely  predes- 

tined both  good  and  evil. 

II.  The  five  cardinal  ordinances  of  Islam  are 

(i)     The  pious  recitation  of  the  Kalimah — "  There  is  no  God  but  the 
one  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  Apostle." 

(2)  Prayer. 

(3)  Fasting. 

(4)  Legal  and  obligatory  almsgiving. 

(5)  Pilgrimage. 

III.  Other  points  were 

(i)     Circumcision. 

(2)  Marriage  and  polygamy. 

(3)  Slavery. 

(4)  Holy  War. 

(5)  Food,  drink  and  ablutions. 
(Hughes'  Dictionary  of  Islam.) 
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By  Alexander  F.  and  Isabei,  C.  Chamberi,ain. 


OUTLINE. 

Introductory. 
I.     Affirmation  and  Negation. 
II.     Analogy,  Transferred  Meaning,  etc, 

III.  Argument  and  Expostulation. 

IV.  Comparison. 
V.     Definitions. 

VI.  Fear. 

VII.  Imagination,  etc. 

VIII.  Nature— Observation,  etc. 

IX.  Obiter  Dicta. 

X.  Poetry  and  Song. 

XI.  Righthandedness. 

XII.  Stories. 

XIII.  Spontaneous  Formation  of  Words. 

XIV.  Spontaneous  Language. 
XV.  Talk. 

XVI.  *  Time. 

Introductory.  The  subject  of  these  notes  is  R-  (first  and  only 
child),  daughter  of  the  authors,  born  August  3,  1901.  She 
has  been  perfectly  healthy  from  birth,  is  of  an  active  and  cheer- 
ful disposition,  with  great  affection  and  a  lively  imagination. 
As  far  as  possible,  her  parents  have  avoided  imposing  things 
upon  her  by  direct  teaching.  She  had  always  had  numerous 
playthings  and  the  continuous  companionship  of  both  parents. 
The  period  covered  is  chiefly  her  third  year.  No  attempt  to 
be  exhaustive  is  made  (some  topics  may  be  treated  later  in  de- 
tail) and  a  number  of  matters  not  now  considered  will  be  dis- 
cussed on  some  other  occasion.  The  data  here  presented  have 
been  obtained  and  recorded  with  due  care  and  precision,  and  in 
no  case  has  theory  been  allowed  to  twist  facts.  The  sections 
on  spontaneous  word-forming  and  spontaneous  language  are 
believed  to  contain  some  new  and  interesting  data,  which  may 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  "inven- 
tion" in  child-speech.  Questions  of  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical import  only  are  dealt  with  in  this  first  article.  In  the 
body  of  this  paper  the  words  and  phrases  recorded,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  have  their  usual  English  sounds  and  signifi- 
cances. 

I.     Affirmation  ayid  Negation.     She  learned  to  use    "no" 
much  before  "yes,"  in  part  on  account  of  the  difficulty  she 
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met  in  pronouncing  the  latter  word.  On  the  whole,  her  nega- 
tives have  been  more  energetic  than  her  affirmatives.  During 
the  month  of  April  (April  15,  1904)  she  used  "yes"  and  "no," 
besides  the  significant  tnni-hm  ("yes").  In  some  fashion 
(seemingly  her  own  invention)  she  has  acquired  the  negative 
"nope,"  of  which  she  is  rather  fond.  Nodding  and  shaking 
the  head  are  not  regularly  employed  by  her  for  affirmation  and 
negation,  and  when  they  are  used  they  occur  rather  as  accom- 
panying gestures  of  "yes"  and  "no."  Nodding  the  head 
occurs  oftener  than  shaking  (she  is  very  fond,  however, 
of  shaking  and  nodding  her  head  in  play).  Of  negative  phrases 
she  uses  "no,  at  all"  quite  commonly,  e.  g.,  "Wut  don'  want 
zat.  No,  at  all."  She  also  uses  "No,  at  all"  in  answer  to 
direct  questions.  An  interesting  fact  is  her  use  of  "any," 
"anything,"  "anybody,"  in  the  sense  of  "none,"  "nothing," 
"nobody."  During  the  month  of  April,  1904,  she  employed  them 
thus:  "Any  in  there  (  =:  none  in  there)."  "Any  more 
pickas  (pictures)  in  zat  book  (  ^  no  more,  etc.)."  "Anything 
in  zis  box.  (  =  nothing,  etc)."  "Anybody  did  n't  tome. 
(  ^nobody  came)."  "Anybody  (  =  nobody)."  in  answer 
to  question.  Who's  in  there.  Sometimes  she  uses  "nothing" 
and  "nobody"  in  their  accepted  senses.  The  affirmatives 
"tomebody,"  "tomebody  else,"  "tumpin,"  "tumpin  else," 
are  regularly  employed  by  her.  Sometimes  (formerly  much 
more)  she  uses  "nuzzer"  (another)  for  "other,"  as  in  the 
phrases  "my  nuzzer  dolly,"  "Zat 's  my  nuzzer  dolly,"  etc. 
She  uses  "never"  and  "ever"  in  the  common  acceptation. 
Also  "not  yet,"  "not  now,"  "not  just  yet,"  "not  just  now." 
She  says  often  (June  17,  1904),  "Has  that  got  nothin'  in 
it?"  =  "Is  it  empty?"  By  June,  1904,  she  had  abandoned  the 
use  of  "any"  in  the  sense  noted  above.  She  now  uses  "yes" 
and  "no"  and  nwi-hm,  the  last  frequently.  She  still  uses  oc- 
casionally nope. 

II.  Analogy,  Transferred  Meaning,  etc.  Following  are  the 
principal  cases  noted  of  items  coming  under  this  head: 

I.  Moon.  On  March  7,  1903,  while  sitting  in  her  father's 
lap  at  the  window,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  she  discovered  the 
new  moon,  which  interested  her  very  much.  At  the  .same  time 
she  noticed  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney  of  the  Uni- 
versity, The  evening  of  the  same  day  she  called  the  half  of  a 
biscuit  in  her  hand  "mooi',  "  i.  e.,  "moon."  Among  the 
things  to  which,  between  January,  1903,  and  April,  1904.  she 
has  applied  the  term  "moo",  "  "mooi',"  "moon,"  are:  Moon 
(in  various  phases),  cakes  cut  out  of  dough,  round  marks 
made  on  the  frosted  window  with  cake-cutter,  writing  with 
pencil  or  pen  on  frosted  window,  on  on  paper  ("make  moo'  "), 
water-stains  on  ceiling,  round  things  in  books,  the  figure  on 
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the  outside  of  Leland  and  Prince's  "Knloskap,  the  Master," 
and  that  on  the  back  of  Kay  me' s  "Anting-anting  Stories," 
faces  on  calendars  and  almanacs  (also  "man  i'  moo'  "),  round 
candies,  discs,  figures  on  wall-paper,  carpets,  etc.,  postmarks, 
the  letter  O,  etc.  On  April  lo,  1903,  she  said,  without  sug- 
gestion: "Bab}^  wite  (write).  Up  mama  lap.  Make  moon,  .  .  . 
Baby  wite.  Make  man  i'  moon."  The  transition  from  "mak- 
ing moons"  on  the  frosted  window  to  "writing"  on  paper 
seemed  to  be  quite  natural  for  her.  Although  she  first  called 
the  moon  "moo',"  "mooi',"  "moon,"  the  effect  of  her  hear- 
ing the  rhyme  about  "The  Man  in  the  Moon,  etc.,"  was  to 
make  her,  until  very  recently  (April,  1904),  call  the  moon 
"man-i'-moon." 

2.  Wrinkles.  In  May,  1904,  she  frequently  spoke  of  the 
"wrinkles"  on  or  in  the  warmed  milk  given  her  to  drink, 
meaning  thereb)-  the  "scum"  on  top  of  it. 

3.  Bridge.  During  May  and  April,  1904,  and  probably 
sometime  before,  she  applied  the  term  "bridge,"  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  the  wooden  edge  of  the  bath-tub,  the  window- 
sill,  the  stone-curbing  on  the  street,  low  retaining  walls,  etc., 
the  top  of  the  stair-case,  the  top  railing  of  the  piazza,  etc. 
While  in  Maine,  during  the  summer  of  1903,  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  foot-bridges. 

4.  Bubbles.  On  June  i,  1904,  she  applied  the  term  "bub- 
bles" to  the  marbled  inside  cover  of  a  book.  Last  summer  she 
had  a  dress  the  pattern  of  which  was  of  small  dots  blue  on 
white,  this  she  called  her  "bubble"  and  applied  the  term  to 
any  similar  fabric.  She  first  knew  bubbles  as  applied  by  her 
mother  to  the  soap-suds  in  the  bath  before  she  could  talk,  and 
used  to  say  "blubla." 

5.  Chocolate.  On  February  20,  1904,  she  applied  the  term 
"chocolate"  to  the  metal  plates  of  the  door-lock.  This  was 
evidently  from  analogy  with  the  "bars"  of  sweet-chocolate  she 
had  been  eating. 

6.  Ice-cream.  Sometime  in  March  she  remarked  of  her  rice 
and  milk  that  it  "looked  like  ice-cream," — of  this  she  was  very 
fond. 

7.  Bana7ia.  In  the  spring  of  1903  she  called  yellow  string- 
beans,  .seen  for  the  first  time,  "mnana,"  i.  e.,  banana.  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  bananas  before  knowing  beans. 

8.  White.  During  the  spring  of  1904  she  called  silver 
money  "a  white  one."  A  dime  was  "a  little  white  one," 
a  fifty-cent  piece  "a  big  white  one."  When  offered  a  cent  she 
would  often  say  "I  want  a  white  one." 

9.  Warm.  About  March,  1904,  she  applied  the  term 
"warm"  to  any  woolen  material,  as  a  sort  of  color-designation. 
£.  g.,  when  her  mother  asked  her  to  tell  the  colors  of  a  number 
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of  pieces  of  cloth,  as  she  came  to  the  woolen  goods,  after  hav- 
ing correctly  or  incorrectly  named  the  colors  of  the  rest,  she 
said  it  (a  piece  of  pink  flannel)  was  "warm."  The  same  term 
she  would  apply  also  to  blankets,  shawls,  etc. 

10.  Scissors.  Her  own  first  word  for  scissors,  which  she 
ceased  to  use  sometime  in  March,  1904,  when  her  mother 
bought  her  a  pair  of  scissors  for  herself,  was  "tinga-ale"  (then 
"tinger-ales").  This  expression  she  undoubtedly  made  from 
observing  her  mother  cutting  her  (baby's)  finger-nails. 

11.  Street.  On  May  19,  1904  (she  had  been  on  May  14  to 
see  the  street  parade  of  the  circus),  she  pointed  to  the  figures 
on  the  wall-paper  of  her  bed-room,  and  saying  "this  is  a  tiger," 
"this  is  a  lion,"  etc.,  she  termed  the  wall  itself  "wall  street," 
and  said  that  the  circus  procession  was  going  along  it.  This 
conception  of  the  wall  as  a  street  is  rather  interesting. 

12.  Bones.  In  December,  1903,  and  January,  1904,  she 
used  to  call  prominent  moles  on  face  of  a  person  of  her  acquain- 
tance her  '  'bones. ' '  This  term  she  seems  to  have  reached  from 
feeling  the  moles  and  finding  them  to  be  quite  hard. 

13.  Hair.  Some  time  in  April,  1904,  when  "pulling  out" 
her  father's  whiskers,  she  observed,  when  asked  to  stop,  that 
she  was  "pulling  out  horse-hairs." 

14.  Piazza.  In  the  summer  of  1903  she  called  the  wharf 
at  Bayville,  Me.,  which  had  a  guiding  rail,  "peepazza,"  from 
analog}"  with  the  piazza  at  home. 

15.  Water.  In  the  fall  of  1903  she  applied  the  term 
"water"  to  the  road  in  a  forest  picture  hanging  upon  the  wall. 

16.  hidian.  On  December  10,  1903,  she  was  looking  over 
Hiller  and  Furness'  "Notes  of  a  trip  to  the  Veddahs  of  Cey- 
lon," which  has  many  illustrations.  When  she  saw  the  front- 
ispiece (a  number  of  Veddas),  she  said  at  once  "Indins-mans." 
This  was  natural,  for  one  of  the  earliest  books  that  attracted 
her  attention  was  a  volume  of  the  Reports  of  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  or  the  "Indin  book,"  as  she  called  it.  There 
were  also  numerous  pictures  of  Indians  elsewhere  in  the  house, 
and  she  had  seen  some  Maine  Indians  at  Boothbay  Harbor  in 
the  summer  of  1903.  It  is  curious  to  find  her  calling  the  Ved- 
das "Indians,"  a  thing  the  average  adult  would  be  apt  to  do 
on  seeing  the  pictures  for  the  first  time. 

17.  Island.  In  the  same  book,  opposite  page  12,  there  is 
an  illustration  of  a  terraced  water-field  of  rice,  which  she  at 
once  called  an  "island."  On  the  sea-coast  of  Maine  she  had 
learned  to  know  islands,  and  was,  even  in  the  summer  of  1903, 
able  to  point  out  islands  on  a  large  chart  of  the  Boothbay  Har- 
bor region. 

18.  Flag-  Sometime  during  the  fall  of  1903,  on  seeing  a 
barber's  pole  on  Main  Street,  she  called  it  "tlag,"  i.e.,  "flag," 
from  analogy  with  the  U.  S.  flag  at  home. 
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19.  Peppermiyit.  Anything  with  a  bad  taste  she  has  re- 
cently (winter  of  1903)  called  "pepint  tuff,"  i.  <?.,  "peppermint 
stuff," — she  has  never  liked  the  taste  of  peppermint  candy. 

20.  Turnips.  On  April  10,  1904,  she  watched  her  father 
slice  a  pine-apple.  After  carefully  examining  a  slice,  she  re- 
marked, "Zese  is  des  like  turnips."  She  had  seen  turnips  in 
the  store  and  had  watched  her  mother  cut  them  up  at  home. 

21.  Skeleton.  On  April  7,  1904,  she  picked  up  an  archeo- 
logical  pamphlet,  opening  it  at  a  page  containing  a  picture  of 
a  skeleton  lying  in  a  grave.  She  exclaimed  at  once:  "Like 
zose  at  nuwersity!"  About  a  month  before,  she  had  been 
taken  by  her  father  to  his  room  in  the  University,  where  were 
several  mounted  skeletons  of  infants. 

22.  State-Mutual.  While  at  Bayville,  Me.,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1903,  she  termed  the  boarding-house  the  "Tate  Muble. " 
While  in  Worcester  she  had  gone  with  her  father  and  mother 
several  times  to  a  meal  at  the  State  Mutual  Restaurant, — this 
seems  to  have  left  a  very  marked  impression  upon  her  mind. 

23.  Lettuce.  On  June  4,  1904,  while  in  University  Park, 
she  said  of  the  foliage-plants:  '  'Are  they  lettuce?' '  She  knows 
lettuce  well. 

24.  Wicket.  On  June  5,  1904,  while  watching  the  rainbow, 
she  said:  "It  looks  like  a  wicket."  She  has  been  familiar 
this  spring  (and  memory  from  last  year  may  be  present  also) 
with  croquet- wickets  on  the  lawn  about  the  house. 

25.  Dolly.  While  in  her  father's  room  at  the  University 
on  June  4,  1904,  she  said  of  a  skull  that  it  "looked  just  like 
dolly."  This  was  evidently  from  analogy  with  the  heads  of 
several  of  her  dolls  as  they  appeared  when  the  hair  had  been 
pulled  off. 

26.  Mouth.  On  June  6,  1904,  she  pointed  to  the  tip  of  one 
of  her  shoes  and,  putting  her  finger  into  the  hole  worn  through 
the  leather,  said  "these  are  mouses"  {i.  e.  mouths).  She  bad 
several  times  before  used  the  term  "mous"  for  holes  and  open- 
ings of  various  sorts. 

27.  Da7idelion.  On  June  6,  1904,  seeing  some  white  daisies, 
she  called  them  "white  dandelions." 

28.  Whiskers.  On  June  8,  1904,  while  handling  the  bru.sh 
used  to  clean  milk-bottles,  .she  said,  "it  's  whickers,  like 
tather's." 

29.  Dust.  The  same  day,  just  after  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  she  noticed  the  heavy  mist  and  said  "it 's  all  dusty." 

30.  Crust.  On  June  9,  1904,  speaking  of  baked  mackerel, 
she  said:     "I  like  the  truts"  {i.  e.  skin). 

31.  Bluebird.  The  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  seeing 
some  blue  sky  after  clouds  and  rain,  she  said:  "It 's  blue  like 
the  bluebird."  She  had  .seen  a  bluebird  (her  mother  told  her 
the  name)  the  same  morning  out  in  tJie  yard. 
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^^  32.  Some  time  in  November,  1903,  when  she  possessed  an 
"animal  book,"  she  confused  some  of  the  pictures  one  with 
another.  A  donkey  she  called  a  rabbit  (she  had  had  a  toy 
cloth  rabbit  as  a  plaything  for  some  time  previous).  A  lop- 
eared  rabbit  she  called  a  dog  (probably  because  its  ears  re- 
sembled those  of  a  cocker-spaniel  she  was  acquainted  with). 

34.  Pear's  soap.  Her  early  acquaintance  with  "Pear's 
soap,"  caused  her  to  name  all  soap  after  it.  "Pear  toap."  In 
the  summer  of  1903,  while  at  the  seashore  she  called  the  foam 
in  the  wake  of  the  steamboat,  etc.,  "Pear  toap." 

III.  Argunie7it  and  Expostulation.  Under  this  head  may 
be  grouped  the  following: 

1.  On  the  morning  of  October  8,  1903,  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  ram  and  said:    "Tather  hap-a  (have  to)  take  umbrella,  mama'" 

2.  The  same  day  she  remarked:  "When  hohn  (horn)  blows  nen 
(then)  do-ta  (go  to)  dinna."  She  remembered  the  dinner-horn  in 
Bayville,  Me.,  where  she  had  been  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September. 

3.  Again,  she  had  spilled  the  box  of  buttons,  with  which  she  was 
playing,  all  over  the  floor,  so  that  her  mother  had  to  move  her  chair 
so  that  they  could  be  picked  up.     R- said:     "When  Wut  pick  up  zese 
buttons,  nen  (then)  mama  tit  down  nea  (there"). 

4-     In  the  early  part  of  1904,  she  often  said,  when  asked  to  do  some- 
thing:    "I  tan't  I'se  too  little,"  or  "Wut  tan't,  she's  too  little"  ( Feb 
2Q,  1904). 

5.  On  March  26,  1904,  after  waking  up  in  the  morning,  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  moved  about  on  the  bed:     "Don't  zou  tome  in  our  way 
horsie!     We  are  tryin'  to  play  out-doors.     We  are  tryin'  to  play  out- 
doors.    Don't  zou  tome  in  our  way!" 

6.  On  April  7,  1904,  after  waking  up,  she  said  she  wanted  to  "tee 
puddle  by  Tommy's  barn."  It  had  been  raining  the  night  before. 
She  evidently  remembered  the  puddle  of  water  caused  by  the  eaves- 
droppmgs  of  the  barn  in  the  back  yard,  where  Tommy,  the  horse,  was 
kept.  This  puddle  she  had  noticed  several  times  after  a  storm.  In 
this  case,  she  may  be  said  to  have  reasoned  from  the  rain  to  the  pud- 
dle on  the  ground  of  past  experience. 

7.  On  April  9,  1904,  she  said,  "Mama,  put  my  tizzers  on  my  dess 
like  women  at  a  tore."  She  had  noticed  the  way  the  clerks  at  the 
dry  goods  stores  wore  their  scissors  attached  to  their  dress. 

8.  The  same  day  she  eloquently  pleaded  with  her  mama-  "Put 
tome  warmness  on  it  [her  little  toy  stove]  off  zour  tove."  By  this  she 
meant  for  her  mother  to  put  some  of  the  fire  in  the  big  cook-stove 
into  her  toy  one. 

9.  On  April  i  she  said  of  some  strawberries  that  were  placed  before 
her  that  she  would  "eat  trawberries  to  birds  won't  det  'em."  A  short 
time  previously  she  had  said  of  some  article  of  food  that  she  was  eoing 
to  eat  it  "to  tiger  won't  det  it." 

10.  On  March  7,  1904,  she  said  of  a  book  which  .she  had  been  "read- 
ing:"    "I'm  des  tru  wiv  it.     Zou  tan  put  it  back,  if  zou  wants." 

11.  On  December  16,  1903,  when  her  father  suggested  washing  her 
face,  she  said:  "Ma  (mama)  wash  Wut's  tace  when  mama  tomes." 
«J.^-     ^"^  March  9,  1904,  when  "cooking"  on  her  toy  stove  she  asked: 

Tiuk  (do  you  think)  zis  will  boil  up,  mama?" 

13-  A  little  later,  she  said,  of  something  she  thought  her  mother 
was  going  to  fry:   "O,  you  are  don-da  (going  to)  put  'em  in-a  (iu  the) 
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oven."  And  soon  after:  "Now,  we  dot-ta  (got  to )  watsh  dises  (dishes), 
mama." 

14.  On  April  16,  when  her  mother  was  dressing  her  before  break- 
fast, R— protested  vigorously,  saying:  "Don't  dress  me,  mama.  My 
nightie  will  do  better." 

15.  In  February,  1904,  she  said  often:  "I'm  not  a  baby  now.  I  'm 
a  little  dor'l  (Feb.  20,  1904)." 

16.  On  October  7,  1903,  she  said:  "Mama  tome  in  udder  woom. 
Don'  (don't)  tit  on  dat  tool  (a  piano-stool)  all  night,  mama !  " 

17.  On  December  2,  1903,  she  said  of  something  she  was  doing : 
"Won't  zat  be  better,  tather?  " 

IV.  Comparison.  She  finds  considerable  difficult}^  in  the 
"than"  constructions,  indeed  does  not  seem  to  have  used  them 
of  her  own  initiative.  Of  her  own  device  she  has  developed  the 
use  of  "neither"  instead  of  "than."  Examples:  "I  like  zis 
better  neither  zat."  On  April  17,  1904,  while  playing  "buy- 
ing," she  said  that  "dreen  roses  tost  more  till  red  ones," — she 
uses  "till"  in  its  proper  sense  otherwise.  She  uses  "best," 
"the  best,"  "best  of  all,"  with  their  proper  significations. 
Also  "better"  in  such  ways  as  "I  teel better  now."  On  April 
17,  1904,  when  her  mother  asked  her,  as  she  seemed  tired, 
whether  she  wanted  to  have  her  '  'nightie' '  put  on  or  have  her 
supper  first,  she  mastered  the  comparative  situation  by  saying: 
"Tan't  zou  put  my  nightie  on?"  She  does,  however,  use 
expressions  like  "I  mus  do  zis  tirst."  In  reply  to  questions 
such  as:  "Do  you  like  oat-meal  crackers  better  than  graham 
crackers?"  she  often  says  (as  on  April  18,  1904):  "I like  oat- 
meal trackers,  a??flf  oat-meal  trackers. "  Here  the  repetition 
seems  intended  to  serve  in  lieu  of  the  comparative  form.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  answers  to  such  questions,  e.  g., 
"I  like  oat-meal  trackers  all  the  time,'"  where  the  last  phrase 
is  the  significant  one.  She  uses,  of  course,  "so"  in  the  ac- 
cepted way,  and  on  April  13,  1904,  when  her  father  had  hold 
of  her  ankle,  she  said:  "Tather,  don't  hold  Wus  to  tight,  hold 
Wus  tlowly  (slowly)."  On  the  morning  of  April  19,  1904, 
while  looking  at  her  coat,  which  she  had  not  seen  for  some 
time,  she  said:  "I  thlink  zis  is  the  bets  (best)  pretty  little  toat 
neither  the  ozzer  one."  On  April  21,  she  said  in  reference  to 
what  had  been  built  with  her  blocks:  "I  want  a  dooder  one." 
On  May  19,  1904,  she  came  to  her  father  with  her  little  .scis- 
sors in  her  hand  and  said:  "I  want  to  tchow  (show)  zoiir  tis- 
sors  by  mine.  I  want  zour  tissors  to  tchow  if  mine  are  tlean 
enough."  After  receiving  them  she  placed  them  one  over  the 
other  and  said:  "But  zour  tissors  are  the  little  points."  Her 
father's  scissors  were  smaller  and  narrower  than  hers. 

On  May  15,  1904,  she  said  of  some  object  she  was  playing 
with  "that's  too  big  enough."  Shortly  afterwards,  the  same 
day,  she  remarked,  "I  am  titting  tlose  by  nearer  tather,"  after 
having  moved  closer  to  him  on  the  floor. 
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For  some  time  prevMous  to  this  she  had  used  the  expression 
"warm  enough,"  and  the  like.  Also  "very  tarefuUy,"  "very 
tlowlj^"  etc.  She  now  uses  "like"  in  the  accepted  sense  (It's 
like,"  "it  looks  like").  On  June  15,  1904,  she  used  the  ex- 
pression "that  isn't  most  as  big  as  this." 

V.  Defiyiitions.  On  June  6,  1904,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is — for?"  She  gave  the  following  (they  are 
numbered  in  the  order  received) : 

1.  School:     All  the  children  do  (go)  in,  an'  ladies  an'  dirls. 

2.  Church:    Why  the  people  do  in  an'  ting  (sing)  an'  ting  an'  ting. 

3.  Store:     People  do  in  an'  buy  tomesin  for  zeir  dinna'. 

4.  Book:     Why  it's  a  book  to  read. 

5.  IVindow:    Why  that  's  a  window  to  look  out. 

6.  Clock:     Why  it's  to  wind  it  up. 

7.  Picture:    To  look  at. 

8.  Pen:     It's  to  write  wiz. 

9.  Ink:     It's  to  put  on  a  pen  to  write  wiz. 

10.  Paper:     It's  to  write  on  when  I  write  on. 

11.  Street:    To  do  out  on. 

12.  Water:     To  trow  'tones  in. 

13.  Trees:  Wind  blows  the  trees  down.  They  burn  the  trees 
down,  in  the  woods. 

14.  Flowers:    They  are  to  pell  (smell). 

15.  Dogs:     Why  dogs  are  to  tay  bow-wow-wow  ! 

16.  Doors:     To  chut  the  doors. 

17.  Knives:     They  are  to  tut. 

18.  Forks:     They  are  to  eat  wiz. 

19.  Clips:     They  are  to  drink  out. 

20.  Spoons:     They  are  to  eat  toffee  wiz. 

21.  Fire:     Is  to  burn  things  up. 

22.  Ice:     Ice  is  told. 

23.  Milk:     It's  to  drink. 

24.  Tea:     It's  to  eat. 

25.  Coffee:     It's  to  drink  wiz  a  'poon. 

26.  Sa/ety-pi?i:     To  pin  your  dress  wiz. 

27.  Oranges:     They  are  to  put  on  the  table. 

28.  Potatoes:     They  are  to  took  (cook). 

29.  Lettuce:     They  are  to  put  on  talad. 

30.  Scissors:     They  are  to  tut. 

31.  Sewiyig -machine:     To  tew. 

32.  Refrigerator:     It's  to  put  thing  in. 

33.  Plates:     They  're  to  eat  on. 

34.  Salt:    It's  to  put  on  meat,  I  duess. 

35.  Candy:     It's  to  eat. 

36.  Letter:     It's  to  put  paper  in. 

37.  Stamp:     To  post  envelopes. 

38.  Lamp:     It's  to  light. 

39.  Stove:     Why  it's  to  warm  things  on. 

40.  Oveii:    To  put  things  on. 

41.  Mama:     You  are  the  lady. 

42.  Father:     He's  a  man.     He's  a  father. 

43.  Ruth:     I'm  a  little  dirl. 

44.  Bath:     To  have  dollies  in  to  wash. 

45.  Nose:     It's  to 'teeze  (sneeze). 

46.  Horse:     To  ride  in. 

47.  Cow:     To  milk. 
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48.  Mouth:     To  eat. 

49.  Picnic:     You  eat  the  pickinic  before  it  gets  bad. 

50.  Smoke:     'Poke  is  to  tome  out  of  'poke-tack. 

51.  Table:     This  is  a  table  to  eat. 

52.  Chair:     It's  to  tit  on. 

53.  Broom:     It's  to  tweep. 

54.  Mirror:     A  mirror's  to  look  in. 

55.  Eyes:     They  are  to  look  at  pictures. 

56.  Chimney:     It's  tor  tanta  tlaus  to  do  in. 

57.  Fly:     To  fly  around. 

58.  Ground:     The  ground  is  drass  and  dirt  to  dig. 

59.  Rooster:     He's  to  tay  whr-u-whr  ! 

60.  Birds:     They  are  to  ting. 

61.  Key:     To  lock  the  door  with. 

62.  Money:     Is  to  put  in  my  pocket-book. 

63.  Garden:     It's  a  darden  to  put  radishes  on. 

On  the  morning  of  June  7,  1904,  she  gave  the  following: 

64.  Piazza:     To  do  (go)  out  in  our  back  yard. 

65.  Houses:     They  are  for  people  to  do  (go)  in. 

66.  Lemons:     Why  they  are  to  put  in  a  pitcher  an'  to  eat. 

67.  Chickens:     They  are  to  do  in  their  own  little  house. 

68.  Butter:     Butter  is  to  put  on  bread. 

69.  Pepper:     Why  pepper  does  (goes)  right  in  your  nose. 

70.  Umbrella:  To  do  (du)  around  your  head  this  way  (making 
gesture  with  hand;  she  then  said  she  would  get  the  umbrella  and 
show  how— this  she  did). 

71.  Wheels:     Wheels  are  to  belong  to  wagons. 

72.  Spool:     To  put  on  needles. 

73.  Piano:     It's  to  play  on. 

74.  Wall  paper:     Is  to  not  trats  (scratch)  it. 

75.  Frog:     Trogs  are  down  in  the  water. 

76.  Fence:  A  fence  is  to  do  (go)  around  here  (making  a  circle  with 
her  finger). 

77.  Trunk:     To  put  thlings  in. 

78.  Pillow:     I'm  not  lyin'  on  any  pillow. 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June  7,  1904,  the  following 

were  obtained: 

79.  Hammock:     Why  it's  to  twing. 

80.  Hammer:     To  put  tacks  in. 

81.  Typewriter:     Why  it's  to  typewrite  on. 

82.  Snow:     Tow  is  to  draggle  in. 

83.  Leaves:     Why  they  are  to  drow  (grow)  over, 

84.  Beads:     They  are  to  put  around  your  neck. 

85.  Carpets:    Why  they  are  to  put  on  the  floa'. 

86.  Hair:     It's  to  put  on  your  head. 

87.  Hills:  They  are  to  do  (go)  up  an'  to  walk  into  Boothbay 
Harbor. 


88 
89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 
96 

97 


Stones:     They  are  to  trow  in  the  water. 

Soap:     It's  to  trub  (scrub)  your  hair. 

Wagon:     It's  to  ride  in — Tam's  wagon. 

Towels:     They  are  to  wipe  your  tace  wiz. 

Rubbers:     The)'  are  to  put  on  your  teet  an  not  let  'em  be  wet 

Balls:     They  are  to  bounce. 

Balloons:     To'  tick  (stick)  out  the  window  an'  let  'em  blow. 

Babies:     To  put  in  tarriage. 

Bicycle:     By'cles  are  to  ride  on. 

Bumblebees:     They  are  to  do  (go)  on  flowa's. 
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98.  Curtains:     They  are  to  put  on  the  window. 

99.  Bottles:     They  are  to  put  in  ginger-ale. 

100.     Napkins:     They  are  to  put  round  your  neck. 

These  "definitions"  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  observation. 
The  number  of  distinct  actions  referred  to  is  large.  The  verbs 
used  in  the  answers  are: 

Are,  belong,  blow,  bounce,  burn,  buy,  come,  cook,  cut,  dig,  draggle, 
drink,  eat,  fly,  get.  go  in,  go  out,  grow,  guess,  have,  is,  let,  lie,  light, 
lock,  look  at,  look  in,  look  out,  milk,  pin,  play,  play  or,  post,  put  in, 
put  on,  read,  ride  in,  ride  on,  say,  scratch,  scrub,  sew,  shut,  sing,  sit, 
smell,  sneeze,  stick,  sweep,  swing,  throw,  typewrite,  walk,  warm, 
wash,  wind,  wipe,  write  on,  write  with, — some  60  altogether. 

The  nouns   (words  occurring  in   question  and   answer  not 

being  counted)  are: 

Backyard,  Boothbay  Harbor,  bread,  carriage,  children,  coffee,  din- 
ner, dirt,  dollies,  door,  dress,  envelopes,  face,  feet,  floor,  flowers,  gin- 
ger-ale, girl,  grass,  hair,  head,  house,  lady,  man,  meat,  neck,  needles, 
nose,  paper,  pen,  people,  picnic,  pictures,  pitcher,  pocket-book,  rad- 
ishes, salad,  Sam,  Santa  Claus,  smoke-stack,  something,  spoon,  stones, 
table,  tacks,  things,  trees,  wagons,  water,  way,  window,  woods — 52 
in  all. 

Her  description  of  the  school  is  based  upon  her  own  observa- 
tion of  a  schoolhouse  to  be  seen  from  her  front  window.  She 
was  taken  to  church  at  a  children's  service  consisting  chiefly 
of  singing.  She  goes  regularly'  to  the  grocery  with  her  father 
and  mother.  She  is  very  fond  of  "reading,"  "writing,"  look- 
ing at  pictures,  and  was  (recently)  very  anxious  to  "wind 
tather's  tlock."  Throwing  stones  in  the  water  is  one  of  her 
delightful  out- door  experiences.  She  was  early  interested  in 
the  movement  of  the  leaves  of  trees  in  the  wind;  the  second 
part  of  No.  13  is  accounted  for  by  her  having  been  (recently) 
taken  into  the  woods.  Smelling  flowers  was  lately  her  chief 
reaction  to  them  and  is  largely  so  now.  Her  answers  concern- 
ing fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  food  and  drink  show 
how  closely  she  has  observed  the  preparation  and  disposal  of 
some  of  them.  Her  definition  of  a  cow  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  days'  before,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  one 
milked.  That  of  the  chimney  goes  back  to  the  Santa  Claus  at 
the  dry  goods  stores  at  Christmas  time.  By  a  curious  twist  of 
her  speech  the  "pickinic"  is  eaten.  The  answer  to  No.  62  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  for  some  time  past  she  has  had 
a  little  pocket  book  of  her  own.  That-  to  No.  63,  arises  from 
her  having  "planted"  radishes  in  a  little  "garden"  in  the  back 
yard, — the  radishes  seem  to  have  impressed  her  more  than  the 
other  things  planted.  The  process  of  making  lemonade  is  re- 
membered in  No.  66,  and  personal  experience  accounts  for  No. 
69.  No.  74  reveals  parental  admonition.  No.  82  records  her 
delight  in  tramping  about  and  "scuffing"  the  snow  with  her 
feet.     No.  87  shows  her  memory  of  her  summer  in  Maine,  as 
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does  also  No.  90.     The  definition  of  bumblebees  embodies  an 
unsuggested  observation  of  her  own  the  day  before. 

VI.  Fear.  She  shows  fear  of  very  few  things.  She  is  some- 
what afraid  of  the  dark  at  night,  but  not  in  the  day-time,  and 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  dark  room  alone  at  night,  al- 
though she  will  allow  herself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  closet  during 
the  day,  or  will  even  ask  to  have  this  done.  When  asked  why 
she  does  not  want  to  go  into  a  dark  room  she  says  simply,  "it's 
dark. ' '  She  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  go  into  the  dark  with 
her  father  or  her  mother,  either  when  taking  hold  of  their 
hand  or  not.  When  one  (or  both)  is  in  the  dark  room,  she  will 
wander  all  about  it  fearlessly.  On  the  evening  of  November 
30,  1903,  the  first  instance  of  what  was  possibly  a  distinct  fear 
of  the  dark  was  noticed:  Ruth  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  back 
room  to  put  the  butter  away  in  the  refrigerator.  The  room 
was  dark.  She  first  peeped  cautiously  around  the  door  and 
then  said,  "Mama,  watch  Ruth  put  away  butter."  When  she 
was  through,  she  ran  back  into  the  kitchen,  saying,  "Tiger 
will  get  Ruth."  Her  mother  said,  "Where  is  the  tiger?" — 
"Out  in  the  yard,"  said  Ruth.  "There  's  no  tiger  in  the  yard. 
Who  told  you  that?"  said  her  mother.  Said  Ruth,  "Ruth  told 
that."  Ruth  had  seen  tigers  in  her  animal-books,  but  has 
never  been  told  any  stories  that  could  stimulate  fear  of  the  dark 
or  fear  of  "tigers."  Her  mother  remembers  hearing  it  said  of 
herself,  that,  when  about  a  year  or  more  old,  she  was  very 
much  afraid  of  "a  royal  Bengal  tiger"  on  the  back  of  one  of  her 
picture-books.  Ruth  never  has  been  afraid  of  the  picture  of  a 
tiger,  and  has  always  been  very  fond  of  cats.  She  seems  very 
much  interested  in  tigers,  and  said  of  her  favorite  cat,  without 
the  resemblance  having  been  pointed  out  to  her  by  any  one, 
"Mittens  looks  just  like  a  tiger." 

Of  animals  she  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  afraid, — par- 
ticularly cats,  dogs,  horses,  cows,  which  she  has  always  wanted 
to  "pat,"  and  has  generally  done  so  when  possible.  Even 
when  an  infant  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  animals.  Nor  did 
she  ever  show  any  fear  of  fur,  but  stroked  and  patted  the  cat 
and  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  fur  of  mufis,  scarfs,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  dress.  When  about  a  year  old,  she  saw  a  lynx-skin 
(with  the  head  mounted),  used  for  a  rug,  and  although  it  was 
of  very  ferocious  appearance,  grew  to  be  fond  ot  it,  called  it 
"titty"  (kitty),  and  used  to  ask  for  it  when  it  was  not  to  be 
seen.  W^hen  she  was  eleven  months  old  she  showed  no  fear  of 
chattering  monkeys,  but  fed  them  with  cherries.  Nor  has  she 
been  afraid  of  "feeding"  the  dog  or  the  cat,  or  of  giving  a 
horse  grass,  etc. ,  to  eat. 

While  at  the  dinner  table  on  March  28,  1904,  Ruth  said  "I 
want  to  eat  this,  so  a  leopard  won't  det  it."    Her  father  asked 
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her  if  she  was  afraid  of  a  leopard,  to  which  she  replied  no.  He 
then  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  a  leopard,  whereupon  she  said 
"no,"  but  continued  "I  did  tee  a  tiger  this  months."  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  where?  she  replied,  "In  a  tore"  (store). 
When  asked  what  the  tiger  was  doing,  she  said,  "Buying 
tometin  to*  his  mother."  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at 
the  tea-table  the  tiger  came  up  again.  Her  father  asked  her  if 
she  was  afraid  of  a  tiger.  She  answered  "no."  whereupon  her 
father  said,  "take  father's  hand,  and  let's  go  find  the  tiger." 
She  acceded  readilj-  enough,  and  although  the  sitting-room  was 
not  at  all  well-lighted,  crawled  up  to  the  sofa  and  stuck  her 
head  under  to  see  if  the  tiger  was  there.  Then  she  said  she 
had  the  tiger  in  her  hand  and  brought  it  into  the  kitchen.  Fin- 
ally she  found  her  mother's  bag  and  put  the  tiger  into  that, 
bringing  him  again  into  the  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

On  the  afternoon  of  iVpril  17,  1904,  she  .saw  a  short-billed 
gnat  on  the  sitting-room  window,  and  begged  her  mother  to 
shoo  him  away,  so  that  he  would  n't  bite  her.  About  a  week  be- 
fore a  girl  friend  of  hers  who  is  afraid  of  spiders  and  mosquitos 
was  playing  with  her  and  this  fear  (?)  of  the  gnat  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  that  occasion.  On  May  18,  1904,  she  watched  her  father 
kill  a  large  mosquito.  She  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders  (this 
she  does  often  when  she  speaks  of  being  afraid),  that  she  was 
afraid  of  mosquitos, — "I  am  praid  of  teetos," — but  she  does 
not  evince  it  in  any  particular  way. 

On  May  14,  1904,  she  was  taken  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  a 
circus  parade,  and  showed  no  fear  whatever  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mals (her  father  held  her  in  his  arms  in  the  street  as  close  to 
the  animals  as  was  safe).  The  elephants  and  camels,  horses 
and  ponies  were  numerous,  and  she  greatly  enjoyed  seeing 
them.  The  lions  and  bears  were  exposed  in  their  cages;  she 
was  quite  excited  over  them,  but  in  no  way  afraid. 

On  May  21,  1904,  she  was  taken  to  another  circus  parade 
and  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  except  that  the  noise  and  the 
steam  of  the  calliope  seemed  to  disturb  her  somewhat.  She 
was  taken  close  to  the  cage  of  tigers  but  was  in  no  way  fright- 
ened by  them,  but  showed  great  interest  and  laughed  at  their 
actions, — opening  the  mouth,  swishing  the  tail,  etc. 

At  present  (June,  1904),  the  only  things  she  can  be  said  at 
all  to  fear  are  being  in  the  dark  alone,  and  being  alone  (even 
in  the  day-time).  When  her  parents  have  hidden  from,  or 
when  she  has  come  into  the  house  with  one  of  them,  and  the 
other  has  hidden,  she  seems  to  be  frightened  and  sheds  tears, 
becoming  very  excited.  When  she  wakes  up  in  the  night,  she 
generally  does  not  like  to  be  left  alone  even  for  a  moment. 

VII.  Imagination ,  etc.  The  nature  and  vividness  of  her 
imagination  are  illustrated  by  the  following: 
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1.  On  March  7,  1904,  Ruth  played  what  might  be  called  "find 
the  tiger."    She  was  standing  on  her  mother's  bed  at  its  head, 
soon  after  waking  up,  and,  while  playing  with   the  knobs  on 
the  bed-posts,  said  one  was  a  tiger.     Her  father  then  asked, 
"where  is  the  tiger?"   Ruth  said,  "It's  gone  down  there"  (z.  e., 
behind  the  bed).     She  then  said,  "I'm  going  to  look  for  the 
tiger."     Her  father  suggested  that  she  look  under  her  own 
bed.     She  did  so,  and  then  began  to  look  all  over  the  house,  in 
the  corners,  under  the  furniture,  etc.,  for  the  tiger,  and  finally 
brought  in  a  bit  of  pink  flannel,  which  she  had   found  under 
the  bureau.    This,  she  said,  was  "the  tiger's  tail."   Her  father 
then  told  her  to  go  find  the  tiger.     She  soon  returned  with  a 
silver  spoon,  which  she  said  was  the  "tiger."     Soon  after  she 
said,  "no,  it  isn't  the  tiger,"  and  went  on  the  hunt  again.   In 
a  little  while  she  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  saying  she  was  go- 
ing "to  buy  a  tiger,"  and  "a  leopard,"    she   soon  added.     At 
this  point  her  mother  found    for  her  a  stuffed  cloth  cat,  and 
asked  her  if  that  was  the  tiger.     She  said,  however,  "that's 
Ruth's  kitty,"  and  afterwards,  that  it  was  a  tiger  and  a  leop- 
ard.    Her  father  then  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  find  the  tiger 
and  the  leopard.     He  helped  her  find   the  pictures  of  these  in 
the  Encyclopedia,  which  pleased  her  very  much.     And  so  the 
play  ended. 

2.  When  she  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  April  10,  her 
father  asked  her  "what  are  these?"  pointing  to  the  ornamental 
head-pieces  of  the  upright  rods  of  the  iron  bedstead.  "Efful" 
(elephant)  she  said  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  "tiger," 
of  those  at  the  foot.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  when  asked 
where  R-  was,  .she  pointed  to  one  of  these  things  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  and  said  "Zis  Wus,"  and  then,  of  two  others, 
"Zis  mama,  and  Zis  tather."  Then  her  father  observed:  "But 
you  just  said  those  were  elephants.  Is  Ruth  an  elephant,  and 
father  and  mother,  are  they  elephants?"  To  which  she  replied: 
"No.  Wus  id  n't  an  efful.  Zis  [pointing  to  one  of  the  objects 
in  question]  id  n't  an  efful  now!  Zis  will  be  an  efful."  This 
incident  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  her  imagination  works 
and  the  rapidity  of  change  and  metamorphosis.  To  her  these 
iron  head-pieces  (clover-shaped)  are  a  source  of  much  satisfac- 
tion, as  she  sometimes  stands  upon  the  bed  and,  handling  them 
in  succession  (there  are  14),  names  them  off  as  "tather," 
"mama,"  "Wus,"  "efful,"  etc. 

3.  On   April   30,    1904,   when  she  was  out   on   the   back 
veranda,  playing,  the  following  was  said: 

R.     I  dave  a  horsie  a  piece  of  my  tandy,  mama. 
Mama.     Yes? 

R.     Wha'  do  you  'pose  he  doed  to  it? 
Mama.     I  don't  know. 
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R..     He  blewed  at  it,  to  tee  what  it  wuz,  zen  he  ate  it. 

This  was  all  pure  imagination,  as  she  had  not  fed  a  horse 
since  sometime  last  fall,  when  noticed  the  "blowing"  of  the 
horse  as  he  took  the  food  offered  him. 

In  her  play  she  shows  a  wide  range  of  imagination  and  a 
certain  cleverness  as  well. 

VIII.  Nature-Observation ,  etc.  The  notes  below  may  be 
put  under  this  head.  Those  concerning  the  rainbow  are, 
perhaps,  of  most  interest. 

1.  Rain.  She  is  very  fond  of  watching  the  rain  and  put- 
ting her  hands  out  of  the  window  to  feel  it  and  "catch"  it. 
Her  favorite  expression  is  "to  tats  tome  rain  to  take  home  to 
my  mama."  She  runs  to  her  mother  with  her  bare  arms  and 
hands  all  covered  with  rain-drops  and  "gives"  her  them.  She 
says  that  the  rain  *  'tomes  out  the  ty' '  and  '  'does  into  ze  dround" 
(June  5,  1904).  In  response  to  the  repeated  question  "What 
does  the  rain  do?"  she  said:  "It  does  into  ze  dround,  tomes 
out  aden,  makes  it  all  wet  out  here,  and  never  tomes  out  aden." 

2.  Clouds.  On  June  5,  1904,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"what  do  the  clouds  do?"  she  said  "Dey  dust  duggle  in  the  ty 
(sky)  all  the  time."  The  word  duggle  is  of  her  own  invention 
and  it's  meaning  is  rather  indefinite.  She  quite  early  spoke  of 
clouds  as  smoke. 

3.  Rainbow.  On  June  5,  1904,  she  said  while  watching  a 
rainbow  that  it  "moved."  When  asked  how,  she  replied  "like 
people  walking,"  and  a  little  while  after,  "the  rainbow  is  walk- 
ing this  way,"  illustrating  the  motion  b}-  walking  henself. 
When  a.sked  again,  a  few  minutes  later,  how  the  rainbow 
"moved,"  she  said  "goes  round  like  a  wheel,"  and  added 
"now  it's  tipping  over."  She  has  seen  a  number  of  rainbows 
and  always  said  that  they  "moved."  She  has  said  several 
times,  with  no  great  emphasis,  however,  "I'm  atraid  of  rain- 
bow. ' '  This  is  a  pretended  rather  than  a  real  '  'fear. ' '  After 
saying  that  "it's  a  big  round  rainbow,"  she  asked:  "Where's 
rest  of  rainbow,  mama?"  As  it  disappeared,  she  exclaimed: 
"It's  most  gone.     It's  covered  with  up  the  sky." 

4.  Su7i.  On  the  evening  of  June  5,  1904,  to  "What  does  the 
sun  do?"  she  answered.  "Don't  you  know?"  Then,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  "What  is  the  sun  doing  now?' '  she  said, 
"It's  twiggliti'  in  the  ty,"  and  then  "it  twiggles  in  the  ty." 
Then,  evidently  as  an  afterthought,  "twinkles,  I  mean."  She 
knows  the  sun  is  "round"  (expressed  by  gesture)  and  "red." 
When  asked  if  she  knew  anything  more  about  the  sun,  she  re- 
peated, rhythmically 

I  taw  the  tun  all  bright  one  day, 
I  taw  the  tun  all  bright  one  day. 

It  is  thus  clear  she  also  attaches  the  idea  of  brightness  to 
the  sun. 
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5.  Thunder  and  lightnmg.  She  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  day  time,  and  will 
stand  by  the  window  with  her  father  or  mother  and  watch  the 
storm  with  much  interest  and  talk  about  it  readily  enough.  On 
one  occasion,  in  May,  1904,  she  was  awake  in  the  dark  during 
a  thunder  storm,  and  seemed  frightened  at  each  flash  of  light- 
ning, crying  to  be  brought  where  the  light  was.  Otherwise 
she  had  not  shown  distinct  fear  in  the  matter.  Apparently  it 
was  the  lightning  and  not  the  thunder  that  affected  her.  On 
June  9,  1904,  she  said,  with  no  accent  of  fear:  "I'm  atraid  of 
the  tunder  'torm." 

Some  other  items  of  this  class  will  be  found  under  the 
rubric:     Definitions. 

IX.      ObiLer  dicta.     Some  of  her  "sayings,"  are  as  follows: 

1.  "Zis  is  a  tincture  (sinecure)!"  Said  of  something  she  was  doing 
(March  15,  1904).  Evidently  caught  up  from  conversation  of  her 
elders,  like  many  of  the  others. 

2.  "O  dear,  I  wis'  the  dood  old  tummer-time  would  tome!" 

3.  "I'll  bet  two  tents  zat's  tather!" 

4.  "Zis  intn't  (isn't)  a  tow  (cow),  it's  an  alecdote."  She  calls  a 
nanny  goat  an  "anecdote"  or  "alecdote." 

5.  "My  dranpa's  dot  pants  like  zose,  lovely  ones!" 

6.  "Zat's  a  charming  picture!" 

7.  "Tan't  we  have  a  pickinick,  mama?"  (March  16,  1904). 

8.  "Playing  with  tather  on  the  bed,  having  a  lovely  time,"    (March 

7,  1904). 

9.  "What  tan  I  do  with  a  tather  like  zou?"     (April  16,  1904). 

10.  "I  hav'n't  dot  no  'tories.  Dey  is  all  done  (gone)  out  of  my 
mouth.     By-an'-by  I  will  buy  tome  tish-tories"  (April  18,  1904). 

11.  "Toot  (shoot)  the  rain!  (May  19,  1904,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow)." 

12.  "Who  will  take  tare  of  me?"  (May  26,  1904,— when  alone  by 
herself.  Also  several  times  when  she  heard  her  father  or  her  mother 
speak  of  going  away)." 

13.  "I  tan't  do  that,  'tause  I'm  too  worky,"  (May  28,  1904). 

14.  "Zere's  my  hubsand  (Feb.  20,  1904).  Said  while  looking  at  a 
passer-by  out  of  the  window. 

15.  "I'm  doin'  to  tee  Doctor .    My  children  are  tick."    (June 

8,  1904.) 

16.  "What  tall  I  do  nex'  tummer?"     (June  15,  1904)- 

17.  "Do  you  like  New  Japan?"  (June  16,  1904).  Suggested  by  the 
"Old  Japan"  of  a  nursery. rhyme,  with  which  she  is  familiar. 

18.  "I'm   doin'  out  horsing  now"  (May  20,  1904). 

Concerning  No.  14,  it  may  be  added,  that  about  the  same 
time  she  was  heard  talking  to  herself  about  "when  I  wuz  mar- 
ried." 

X.  Poetry  and  So7ig.  She  has  always  been  fond  of  lulla- 
bies, "Mother  Goose"  rhymes,  limericks  and  spontaneous  effu- 
sions of  her  father.  The  ".singing"  by  him  of  "The  Assyrian 
came  down,"  etc.,  or  "Lum-tee-tum-tum  was  a  Chinaman," — 
the  last  original  with  her  father, — is  still  a  powerful  soporific. 
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On  December  24,  1903,  was  recorded  her  "first  poem,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mdini,  m6ni 
Makar6ni. 

On  March  11,  1904,  while  reading  out  of  a  book,  she  spoke 
thus,  as  noted  by  her  mother. 

Bab  chip  mam,  doxny  muxny,  won't  zou  be  mine? 

Tokny,  okny,  I  will  let  zou  out. 

Jiimuy  juminy. 

Tosy  nipsky  umny,  quack  tay  (says)  a  duck. 

Tackny,  dackny. 

Ama  doni,  opkny,  buckny. 

Tobny  buckny,  omi  dosi,  hama  dosi,  won't  zou  be  mine? 

I  will  tasy  ....  chumpsy tdpeny  .... 

Mockny  ....  docksy,  wocksy. 

Won't  zou  be  mine? 

I  will  whack  zou 

Wiz  a  pine. 

Whocksy,  won't  zou  be  didesy? 

I  want-a  be  d'ldesy. 

Dickuy  buckny,  I  will  whack  zou  wiz  a  bocksny. 

Does  zou  want-to  wear  didies? 

There  wuz  an  old  person  of  doyden. 

Who  wanted  to  boyden. 

In  this  compound  of  prose  and  verse  can  easily  be  recognized 
her  own  inventions  mingled  with  recollections  and  imitations 
of  many  things  sung  or  said  to  her. 

Some  time  afterward  the  following  fragment  (repeated  sev- 
eral times)  was  rescued  from  her  chatter: 

Mussy,  miissy, 
Chiicksy. 

On  March  31,  1904,  she  exclaimed:  Buttertup  tays  baggo 
an  daggo. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19,  1904,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
she  said: 

There  wuz  a  little  mdddibo, 
Who  lived  on  a  tdddibo. 

On  the  morning  of  April  22,  1904,  just  after  waking  up,  she 
had  quite  a  "linguistic  interval,"  from  which  her  parents  ob- 
tained the  following: 

1.  Asmela,  asmela, 
Tilnpus. 

2.  Adje  punda, 
Aisa  miinda, 
Hiipal  to  munda, 

Horsie,  where's  e'  (the)  pilla? 

HdspaniHbal, 

Whispani. 

Boliibadissa, 

Little  bit  o'  money. 

Dolly  and  Tally  and  Tally  went  out  to  walk, 

Hdsmiddla. 
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3.  Mouses, 
Gooses. 

4.  Little  ducks, 
And  many  mucks. 

Here  ought  to  be  recorded  also  her  rhythmic  utterance 
(June  5,  1904): 

I  taw  the  tun  all  bright  one  day! 
I  taw  the  sun  all  bright  one  day! 

This  she  "sang"  to  a  sort  of  tune,  as  she  also  does  some 
phrases  and  sentences,  when  "playing"  on  her  toy  piano. 

On  the  evening  of  June  17,  1904,  while  telling  a  friend 
about  going  to  Bayville,  Me.,  in  the  summer,  she  "sang"  re- 
peatedly, with  great  expression  in  the  way  of  gestures  and 
playing  her  '  'pe-pano. ' ' 

On  the  big  river  boat ! 
On  the  big  river  boat ! 
ad  lib. 
You  have  to  ride  on  the  river  boat 
A  long,  long  time 
Till  you  come  to  the  bridge ! 

This  was  delivered  in  a  sort  of  "chant." 

XI.  Righthandedness.  She  is  distinctly  righthanded,  using 
implements,  knives,  scissors,  pencils  and  like  objects  as  do  or- 
dinary adults  with  the  right  hand.  Her  spoon  and  her  fork 
sometimes  with  her  left  hand, — the  latter  perhaps  by  imita- 
tion. When  she  "sews,"  she  puts  the  needle  in  with  her 
right  hand,  and  then  changing  the  cloth  from  left  hand  to  right, 
pulls  the  needle  through  with  her  left.  On  May  18,  1904,  when 
trying  to  unbutton  her  shoes,  she  used  first  one  hand  then  the 
other.  In  trying  to  unbutton  coats,  dresses,  etc. ,  she  uses  either 
hand  sometimes.  She  "writes"  with  her  right  hand  only.  On 
May  19,  1904,  her  mother,  at  the  black-board,  wrote  a  little 
with  her  left  hand.  R.,  who  wanted  to  write,  picked  up  a  piece 
of  chalk  and  began  to  "write"  with  her  left  hand,  but,  after 
making  a  few  marks,  she  changed  to  the  right,  with  which  she 
wrote  for  a  long  time  taking  great  delight  in  rubbing  out  the 
marks  she  had  made  and  making  more  of  a  similar  sort.  Her 
righthandedness  began  early.  On  Aug.  23,  1 901.  her  father 
noted  that,  as  she  lay  on  her  back  in  bed,  with  one  hand  across 
her  breast,  she  stretched  the  other  up  alongside  her  head.  This 
she  did  with  both  hands,  but  oftener  with  the  right.  On  the 
afternoon  of  October  12,  1901  (when  she  was  a  little  over  two 
months  old),  her  father  watched  the  movements  of  her  hands 
as  she  lay  on  her  back  in  her  carriage.  Of  58  consecutive 
movements  of  the  hands  38  were  of  both  hands  together,  5  of 
the  right  only,  15  of  the  left  only.  Of  58  movements  of  the 
hands,  when  both  hands  were  at  rest,  29  were  right  and  29 
left.     Of  10  movements  of  the  hands  while  she  was  asleep  2 
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were  left,  8  right.  At  present  (May  1904)  "right"  and  "left" 
seem  to  be  just  words  to  her,  of  which  she  is  quite  fond,  using 
them  of  other  things  than  hands  and  feet,  ears  and  eyes.  She 
also  employs  "right"  "left,"  indiscriminately,  of  "near"  and 
"far"  objects — e.g.,  "Dive  me  the  right  block."  Likewise 
with  the  sense  of  "this"  and  "that."  On  May  17,  e.  g.,  she 
asked  her  father  if  his  lower  lip  was  his  "left  Up."  She  is 
utterly  unable  to  accurately  distinguish  her  rights  and  lefts 
(side,  hand,  foot,  ear,  eye). 

In  climbing  the  stairs  (May  16)  she  put  the  left  foot  for- 
ward. 

On  October  13,  igoi,  her  mother  recorded  the  following  ob- 
servation: This  evening  when  Baby  was  being  got  ready  for 
bed,  she  was  laid  in  her  cot  on  her  face  (she  had  only  her  shirt 
on).  She  lifted  her  head  and  shoulders  clear  of  the  bed  sev- 
eral times,  moved  her  legs  in  all  directions,  bending  her  back 
into  a  bow.  At  last,  she  succeeded  in  turning  upon  her  right 
side,  and  then  on  to  her  back. 

The  next  evening  the  experiment  was  repeated.  Baby  again 
turned  on  her  back  by  her  right  side.  This  time  she  also  pro- 
gressed backwards  several  inches.  She  succeeded  in  drawing 
up  her  legs  so  that  she  rested  on  her  knees,  elbows  and  chest, 
almost  in  the  position  for  creeping. 

XII.  Stories.  On  December  27,  1903,  she  said:  "Alexan- 
der wuz  in  the  toa  (store)  dettin  doose  (goose)  to  (for)  mother's 
little  tild  (child)."  This  seems  to  be  R.'s  first  attempt  at  story- 
telling; it  occurred  during  the  excitement  of  Christmas-tide. 

On  March  4,  1904,  R.  began  spontaneously  to  tell  a  story 
(No.  1  of  those  below)  to  her  mother,  who  recorded  it.  After 
she  had  done,  her  mother  asked  her  to  tell  another  story  and 
she  continued  until  the  seven  were  told,  which  are  here  given 
as  written  down. 

1.  Once  upon  a  time  there  wuz  a  efful  (elephant).  A  dreat  big 
efful  and  a  little  efful.  The  little  efful  was  climbing  on  the  big  efful's 
tummy  (stomach).  And  they  began  to  ting,  Dooley-ooley.  And  they 
bedan  to  drow  (grow)  a  lojig-long  trunk  out  in  tront  (front). 

2.  Once  upon  a  time  there  wuz  a  titty  out  in  the  back  zhard.  There 
wuz  two  titties,  a  big  titty  an  a  little  titty.  And  the  little  titty  wuz 
climbing  on  the  ozzer  one's  head.     And  they  bedan  to  sing,  Doj'-oy-oy. 

3.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  black  tat  (cat)  trom  Bay ville.  He 
jumped  around  all  the  trees.     Dess  (guess)  he  broken  a  tree. 

4.  Once  upon  a  time  there  wuz  anuzzer  black  tat.  He  lived  down 
to  Bayville.     I  dess  he  did  n't  broken  a  tree. 

5.  Once  upon  a  time  there  wuz  a  black  tiger.     And  he  bedan  to  try 
cry).     And  he  climbed  up  in  a  tree  and  taid,  was  n't  that  a  dood  tiger? 

And  then  he  ran  home  to  tind  (find)  his  mama  and  his  tather  (father), 
and  Helen.     And  he  tat  in  a  chair,  and  Helen  taid.  Who  is  zat? 

6.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  leopard!  And  a  piger.  [Here  her 
mother  asked.  What  is  a  piger?]  A  piger  is  a  dog.  And  they  bedan 
to  tind  their  mother  in  their  own  home  and  their  tather. 
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7.  Once  upon  a  time  there  -wuz  tcheep  (sheep)  wight  (right)  in  the 
middle.  And  anuzzer  tcheep.  And  they  bedan  to  tick  (kick)  up  their 
teet  an  tay  tidd lee-dee.  There  wuz  anuzzer  black  [tcheep  tat  up  in  a 
tree  an  tay  tiddle-dee-dee. 

On  March  15,  1904,  Ruth  told  some  more  stories,  when  asked 
by  her  father  to  "tell  a  story:" 

8.  There  wuz  a  little  dirl  wuz  digging  in  the  tow  (snow).  And  then 
she  tell  (fell)  down  and  she  bedan  to  try.  And  she  dot  up  and  she 
wan  home  to  her  mama  and  she  telled  her  mama,  I  broke  mv  leg. 

9.  There  was  a  little  birdie  up  in  a  tree.  And  he  bedan  to  det  down, 
an  he  dan  (began)  to  look  round,  and  he  dan  to  det  up  adain. 

10.  There  wuz  a  little  bidzii. — O  that  is  a  bad  tory.  [Then,  look- 
ing at  a  book  she  said.  Here's  a  lovely,  awful  tory.] 

11.  There  wuz  a  little  Wus  (Ruth)  who  tell  wight  down  in  the  mud, 
I  mean  iu  the  tow  (snow). 

And  her  tather  picked  her  up,  and  her  tather  drownded  her. 

12.  There  wuz  a  little  diddy. — I  don't  know  about  the  west  (rest) 
of  it. 

13.  There  wuz  a  little  rickiness.  [When  her  father  said,  "What  is 
a  rickiness,  Ruth  replied,  "a  little  duck  with  its  mouth  open].  And 
it  wuz  doin  this  way  with  its  lingers"  [making  motions  with  her  fin- 
gers] . 

On  March  31,  1904,  she  told  another  story: 

14.  There  wuz  a  little  dirl  who  jumped  up  and  down.  Who  detted 
(got)  in  her  pony  tart.  And  her  mama  took  her  out.  And  her  mama 
buyed  her  a  brura  (bureau). 

On  April  30,  1904,  the  following  stories  were  taken  down  by 
her  mother. 

15.  I  taw  a  little  dirl,  wiz  a  brown  dress  on.  Her  name  was  Libbus 
(Elizabeth j.     She  had  a  dolly  wiz  a  pink  dress  on. 

16.  I  taw  anozzer  little  dirl.  She  was  Helen.  She  had  two  tathers 
and  two  mothers.  She  wuz  tsurely  a  little  dirl,  she  tould  (could) 
walk.  There  was  anozzer  little  baby  dirl  who  was  Helen's  little 
bruzzer. 

17.  I  taw  anozzer  little  dirl.  Her  name  wuz  Baby-Baby-Baby  Bunt- 
ing. She  had  two  tathers  and  two  mamas,  tive  (five)  tix  (six),  whole 
lot  a  (of)  mamas. 

18.  I  taw  a  little  auntie  dirl.     She  had  a  baby,  too. 

19.  I  taw  a  little  onkle  (uucle)  dirl.  And  Onkle  tooked  her  up  in 
his  arms. 

XIII.  Spontaneous  Formation  of  Words.  A  spontaneous 
outburst  of  the  word-forming  instinct  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  March  19,  1904.  Ruth  came  into  the  room  where  her  father 
was  sitting  at  his  table  writing  and  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper 
(a  waste  fragment  with  scribbling  on)  which  she  happened  to 
see.  On  receiving  it  she  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  then  into 
the  bathroom,  where  she  hid  it  behind  the  door  on  top  of  the 
lid  of  a  tall  clothes-basket.  When  she  came  back  she  asked 
her  father  for  "a  di  aika,"  meaning  a  similar  piece  of  paper, 
which  she  took  and  hid  in  like  manner.  Without  any  sugges- 
tion she  continued  the  process  until  20  pieces  of  paper  had 
been  obtained,  named  and  hidden.     Then  she  began  to  bring 
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them  back,  one  at  a  time,  naming  them  again  as  she  gave  them 
to  her  father.     When  asking  for  them  first  her  formula  was 

"I  want  a ,"  and,  when  returning  them,  "This  is  a ." 

She  stopped  returning  them  at  No.  16,  having  become  some- 
what tired  with  her  exertion  in  running  so  fast  and  so  many- 
times  from  the  front  room  to  the  bath  room  and  back,  and  be- 
ing interested  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  who  had  just  come  in. 
The  names  she  gave  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  given 
are  as  follows: 

When  asked  for. 


When  returned. 
Plepla 
Paidjama'ka 
Dada'ta 
Baba'pa 
Didita 
Daga'ka 
Dida'ka 
Didika 
Baba'ka 
Didissa 
Ba'bibu 
Be'bi  bii 
Dagibu' 
Da'dzibi 
Badzibii'ts 
Dada'tiin 


1.  Diaika 

2.  Dii'ka 

3.  Dama'sa 

4.  Taiga'ka 

5.  Taia'sa 

6.  Aka 

7.  Issa 

8.  Aissa 

9.  Tr5  5'tsa 
ID.   Naika 

11.  Tree  with  roses  on  it 

12.  Taa'ta 

13.  Pamr/pa 

14.  Taa'sa 

15.  Pokis 

16.  Taa'ssa 

17.  Ta:Sk 

18.  Tizissa 

19.  Piuksa 

20.  Jishsha 

Except  No.  II  of  Col.  i  and  Nos.  11  and  12  of  Col.  2  (the 
first  of  these  is  a  phrase  often  used  by  Ruth;  the  second  and 
third  are  evidently  identical  with  baby  boo  or  babby  boo,  one  of 
thecaressive  names  applied  to  her  by  her  parents),  these  words 
appear  to  have  no  marked  relationship  with  the  words  of  the 
English  (or  any  other)  language  as  used  by  the  child  or  her 
parents. 

On  March  28,  1904,  her  father  tried  to  get  her  into  the  same 

inventive  mood,  but  she  became  tired  and  gave  up  after   three 

trips.     The  names  given  when  taking  the  bits  of  paper,  were: 

I.  Du'sinibi'zima.  2.  DMzuda'bidT'za.  3.  Paiaidi.  When  returning 
them:     i.  Agigi  (and  Abidi).    2.  Abigugigigo'gup.    3.    Gu'gibu. 

On  April  24,  1904,  she  named  several  of  her  play  and  story 

"bears"    thus: 

I.  Halibiisded.  2.  Apis  min6vna.  3.  Chabdsiniia.  4.  Efful  (ele- 
phant).    5.  Chabdda. 

When  she  said  "eflful,"  she  held  up  a  piece  of  string  and 
4 
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said  that  was  bis  trunk.     It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  she 

really  meant  to  call  one  of  her  play-bears  "efful"  or  not, — this 

may  have  been  one  of  the   '  'lightning  changes' '  she  so  often 

makes. 

On  May  19,  1904,  she  named  seven  of  her  "effuls"  (at  the 

head  of  the  bedstead)  as  follows: 

I.  Ekkunt.  2.  Tomprint.  3.  Tanbrink.  4.  Grinfrintee.  5.  Ham- 
pintee.     6.  Pambrintee.     7.  Hominc6mpriris. 

On  May  20,  1904,  she  named  a  dozen  envelopes,  which  her 

mother  had  been  addressing,  as  follows: 

I.  Binni  nith  lid'n  dikl '  it.  2.  Damin  dumerlin  turn  lin  tee.  3. 
Mamlin  emlin  ginin  gonon  to  bamli  to  mamlin.  4.  Lason  tesum  em 
bosin  honi  flawnis.  5.  Bamlin  gason  a  mamem  a  mis  mami  hamlin 
gasin  bamli  tee.  6.  Mamlin  tee.  7.  Tremblings  tamblingings.  8. 
Kami  zamins.  9.  Pamblin  bamblin  tee  an  drap.  10.  Blamlin  tinklin 
ranlin  hampusin  em  bios  tail  talin  goth.  11.  Hamlin  to  wan  bloxin 
trumblig  troth.     12.  Bail  en  lawsin  bamlin  toolin. 

At  her  own  request,  she  was  allowed  to  "name"  them  again, 
taking  them  from  the  pile  in  reverse  order: 

12.  An  blesin  lisdin  pus  in  bamlin  gos  a.  11.  Pussy-cat  (appar- 
ently from  pus  in  No.  12).  10.  Trowni  osso  man  pa  pa  pa.  9.  A.  bam- 
ling  hamlin  gopli  mamin.  8.  Hamlin  ming  cabin.  7.  Gee  mingi  win. 
6.  Hamgot  to  mingli  hamli  simla.  5.  Bal  borden  hablin  teekin.  4. 
No  name.  3.  Pamla  mamla  hamlin  habbi  bee.  2.  Bonnin  kee  ba  bee 
by  ya.     i.  Dug  la. 

On  May  30,  1904,  she  named  eight  pieces  of  paper  as  follows: 

I.  Amliug  lisfees  bis.  2.  Badiida  tsittafatta.  3.  Diddda  didada 
tutta.  4.  Heswih^gbli.  5.  TeetutAtsa.  6.  Besli  hakli  goosin.  7, 
Becksa  hesbi  doosin  dosin.     8.  Pastu  gesliu  dawkin. 

XIV.  Spontaneous  L,anguage.  Related  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  previous  section,  as  some  of  the  "words"  clearly  indicate, 
is  her  non-English  "language,"  of  which,  fortunately,  it  has 
been  possible  to  record  a  number  of  somewhat  lengthy  passages 
of  continuous  speech.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1904  she  was  us- 
ing a  sort  of  "language"  of  her  own,  particularly  in  answer  to 
questions  to  which  she  could  formulate  no  reply  in  English. 
She  also  employed  it  in  talking  to  herself,  to  her  dolls,  and 
"at"  her  parents.  This  "language,"  her  father  christened 
"Chinese,"  and  she  adopted  the  name.  Sometimes  (as^.  ^.,  in 
May,  1904)  she  would  say:  "Now  I'm  doin'  to  talk  Chinese," 
"Tather,  I  want  to  talk  Chinese,"  etc.  By  combined  tact  and 
patience  examples  of  her  "Chinese"  at  its  most  flourishing 
period  were  obtained. 

1.  On  May  9,  1904,  the  following  was  noted: 

Lafrinkin  pimpring6si  papiukisw^esi  beri  cor  colin.  Byindinggam- 
biu  rimpintrig  con  tim  pinbeutriu  ucosi  t^ten  b^ntin.  Anmi  conti  can- 
trik  romplin  too  las  minkin  pomplin  tamplin.  Rankin  tonkin.  Bas- 
frin  durdrin.     Okiu  krofree  effen  tee. 

2.  On  May  20,  1904,  she   "read"   and   "talked"  out  of  a 
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book.     From  her  flow  of  speech  the  following  were  rescued. 

Gwalin  dothan.  Ye  yaw  manin  hawbay.  Beli  basag  hamlin  telin 
hamlin  wasin  lazing  am  dawsna  raizlin  ambldsan.  Hamlin  manin. 
Hamlin  tawsin  hanglin  bowin  to  pramlin  prackiu  blallin  bomlin  her- 
lin  baltin  an  emlin  toontin  toontin  toont^ndin.  Am  amlin  amis  an  do 
a  maslin  am  blisin  amblin  to  a  wuslin  a  amlin  guslin.  Bamblin  cawsin 
pamling  gisan. 

3.  On  May  25,  1904,  she  said  to  her  father  "I  want  to  talk 

Chinese,"  and,  pretending  to  "read"  from  Fiske's  "Historj'  of 

the  United  States"  for  schools,  delivered  herself  of  a  long  talk, 

of  which  he  was  able  to  record  the  following: 

Romlin  maswa  wasma  mamin  pamblin  doosin  preerlam  rosin  hasin 
tooli.  O  niadrin  noofri  tomdtlin  tindlins.  O  bafres  omlin  toofres 
disin  dalrin  dalrin  toosin.  Memli  cawsun  tosin.  Babri  batlin  loosin 
toosiu  pelbrin  tdmidawsin.  Bambin  toosin  hembin  toosin  toonding 
goosin.  Amldntin  tatrin  balin  toodrin  goodrin  avan  jaisli.  Pamlin 
deedee  tree  peeriu  deezin  chai  whosin  jeesin  bopres  in  tees.  Pawsrain 
cawsin  mbrasin  wosin.  Tambli  shamplus.  Desden  doling  dadza 
dadza.  Bafrom  hamlin  toosin  doosin  hoosin  dawsin.  Dewsin  bamiu 
primlin  toos.     Waslin  toomin  pemlin  tomlin  tusin. 

On  May  28,  the  following  was  recorded  out  of  a  long  talk: 

Efta  chase  hordis  teesin.  Chofjis  cheefi  jasin  an  00s  an  jeis  an  toosin 
an  dosin  gaisin.  Dee  etsat  get  an  doosin  haprin  doosin  teesin.  An 
deesin  dosan  drawsin  ese  om  drawsin. 

4.  On  May  29,  1904,  the  following  was  recorded: 

Ndoosin  ges  an  trostin  toos.  An  reeslin  timlin  duba  an  dreesin 
dressin  tootsin  toosin.  Zedthris  infran  dosin  doodry.  Abbesheetsis 
dbbeechichud  borslin  treflin  betti  torsiu  menta  frertin.  Beelsrin  ges- 
nin  tootsin  hesin  hawsin.  A  balgin  potrdsin  an  droosin  heertsiu  taum 
an  hedin  doodin  doosin. 

5.  On  May  31,  1904,  she  spoke  the  following: 

Bissi  dochlin  doosin  bisin  too  an  doosin  doo.  Whoot  doo  an  doosin 
beglin  an  bet  an  bil.  Doos  a  dulan  baytiu.  Peeplin  histrin  doos  an 
doosin  doo.  Tingsbis  doos  an  doos  an  doolin  doo.  Ik  hespis  doos  an 
hecklin  doos.  Bayspin  gayspin  ading  goosin.  Hecklin  00s  o  rogra 
heckliu  dacklin  troosan  goosin  heesin  go  an  doos.  Paypee  sweesbin 
keespi  doos.  Hay  deebnin  ooly  beesnin  deepin  haysin  goosin  hecklin. 
Bispris  says  biglin  dooshee  doosin  doos  an  dumlin.  Gee  gee  gd! 
Eeswin  deelin  deesin  rossin  hecklin.  Geelaf  geesin  doot  a  prilin  heen 
chleepin  heesin  hacklin  doon  hacklin.    Heteesin  doosin  doolin  doobin. 

6.  Soon  after  waking  on  the  morning  of  June  2,  1904,  she 
spoke  the  following  "Chinese,"  in  response  from  a  request  of 
her  father: 

Deedaddvda  hecklin  toon  ebbin  treslin  gacklin  doosin  hee.     Besbi 

donin  des.     E.  daisin  doonin  tecklin vo  ves  zeesin.  .  .   .  Amis 

tecklin  doosin  dis  haslin  keeslin.  Deglin  disin  ardsin  asin  whoosin 
hecklin  dool.  'Vuvusin  hesin  doo-000.  Dees  das  tada  keesin  dee  ay 
dasin  gaglins.  Yow  kastlas  see  sin  aveesin  tootlin  doolin  deelin  da. 
Deddda  daddda  dhahdha.  Hesam  gwasin  gwedes  an  despin  desin 
hudza  bee  teesin  du  an  dacklin  dee.  Abdsa  do  an  denu  helin  doosin 
hee  an  doo.  Hadin  doo  an  deesin  ges  an  gledin  nusa  glesin  beegsin 
doin  a  turlin  dee.  Bedi  doosin  daglin  hasin  doosin  dagin  bisin  dee  an 
prennin.     Takkin  veesis  budro  dasin  doosin  heglin  dasin  hees  in  hee 
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do  doosin.  Bee-ee-reenin  abetin  seesin  lieesin  beglin  doolin  lieglin 
heesin.  Ab^lin  heelin  doosin  an  beedin  doosin  deesin  too  ye  deedin 
doosin  me.  Masin  doosin  hay-hd3'-hay-hay-hay-hay-hay-bay.hay!  Tee- 
sin  a  beesin  deglin  do  an  dagliu  doosin  dee.  Deedaydee  besbi  sagrom 
hebeedee  daisy  daj'dee  babasa  geesin  do  an  hasin  do  an  dee.  Deechin 
drolin  deeni  heglin  danglin  dee  lieglin  doolin  daglin  heglin  blasin. 
Abraysin  gedeedi  chocsin  teen  an  drolin  hoolin  hesdin  raisgin  dailgin 
blaisin  bason  lieglin  deglin  droosin  koosain  doo.     Bisin  doolin  doo. 

7.  About  half-past  three  the  same  day  she  came  up  to  her 
father  aud  said  that  she  wanted  to  talk  '"Chinese,"  whereupon 
the  following  was  taken  down  by  him: 

Beesin  doosin  laisin  deesin  doo.  Bedsin  teesin  doosin  dinglin  dang- 
lin. Thesin  doo  an  wusin  deesin  dubin.  Angackla  cracknin  wesin 
heesin  daglin  laslin  whoosin  hecklin  woo,  Gagagaga  gagagaga  gaga- 
gdga!  Abbeesin  doosin  teesin  heglin  doosin  doolin  hesin  doo  an  dee- 
liu  doosin  doo  an  blacklin  kaysin  peesin  bindef  daysin  dee.  Beeson 
chisya  chisya  vuvisda  dista.  Bixin  hatda  vingla  daglins  pecklins 
mamba.  Beela  taysin  doosin  deesin  dee  doolin  deezy.  Deesin  doo 
an  deesin  tee.  Gaysin  doosin  dizin  deglins.  Adeedzin  dee  an  dillin 
dee.  Baysiu  wigga.  Babba  a  daysin  doo.  Deezin  deezin  doo.  Whee- 
zin  whoozin  wheezin.  Deezin  doolin  dee  an  hazin  heesin  heetus  dee- 
zin beezin  dee  an  dadiu  deesin  doozin  tee.  Deesin  doozin  disin  dee. 
Hadni  doosin  dagnin  desin  doo.  Deesin  doglin  yeddin  gessin  deesin 
deesin  haglin  deel.  Daysin  beesin  heezin  daysin.  Geezin  deesin  bay- 
sin  doolin.  Doosin  dosin  deesin  dillin  dee.  Peesin  dailin  doosin  hee- 
sin doo  an  daglin.  Habdyan  doo  an  dillins.  Besin  doo  an  deelin  an 
dagliu  hesin  hee  dib  beesin  deesin  dailin  doosin  too.  Besdi  avadada 
lee.  Vis  avavlin  dee.  Deesin  deesin  daglin  doolin  heesin  deelin  dal- 
ing  dee.  Dilly  dee  an  dilly  hemplin.  Besin  deedlin  heelin  baylin 
doosin  teesin  dee.  Deesin  deesin  deezin  daj'lin  dee.  Teesin  hA'asin 
heesin  ageesin  deesin  dee.  Haytemil  hedelin  keesin  diglin  deelin  dee- 
sin dee.  Peesin  haylin  deesin  daylin  heesin.  Eesin  haylin  peesin 
deelin  dailin  dee.  Hedeelin  deesin  deelin  peesin  dee.  Teesin  daylin 
days  heesin  dee.     Beddin  deesin  dee. 

8.  On  June  6,  1904,  she  spoke  the  following: 

Choolin  tootoo  leelin  doo  an  heesdoo  doosdu  heesdoo  doolin  tee. 
Beestoo  tooliu  doolin  doo.  Pubbe  ta  doosdin  doo.  Doosto  doolin  doo 
dee.  Paystoo  doolin  do.  Vaysdoo  doo  doolin  deelin.  Hoosdoo  doolin 
doo.  A  toolin  doolin  doosin.  Toos  doo  doolin  do  toosdoo  doolin  doo- 
sin. Coosdoo  doolin  dee.  Toosdoo  doo  aylin  heesdoo  doolin  haysdoo 
heesdo  doolin  doo.  Toosdo  deelin  doo.  Haddosdoo  teestoo  deelin. 
Teestoo  haglin  doo.  Doosdoo  too  doo  doo  doo  daylin.  Toosdoo  doo- 
lin deestoo  doo. 

9.  On  the  morning  of  June  10,  1904,  soon  after  waking  up, 

she  .spoke  the  following: 

Dodo  geesti  goggin  tow  (tau\  .  .  .  Gonggin  gonggin  taygan.  .  .  . 
Gogi  glesti  tsoggin  dow  (dau),  Geegin  gonggins  beestoo  wuggins 
weeskins  wiggins  seeskins.  Higaygin  baykin.  Toogin  goostoo  gooin 
whoostoo  gooin.  Teega  wheestoo  geegin  keekoo  keelin  doogin  Hoo. 
Whdygeedysin  gaysdoo  heesin.  Teetoo  gaystoo  weegin  do  (do).  O  ay 
iktallin  waysin.  O  woogin  hankin  doolin  dookin  dee  mit  ashlayn  day. 
Fay  00  waystoo  yay. 

ID.     On  June  16,  1904,  the  following  was  recorded: 
Balin  kyap  an  balin  an  teecock  an  balcock.    Gwaygin   deegin  yabin 
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galin  go.     Gabing  gathring  galin.     Co6ka  cooka  cooka  co6ka!     Baby 

baby  djevees  a  baby! 

This  "Chinese"  has  an  extensive  vocabulary,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  "words"  occurring  in  the  ex- 
amples given  in  this  article  alone: 

A,  abdsa,  dbbeechichud,  dbbesheetsis,  abelin,  abdtin,  abraysin,  ading, 
ahaha,  am,  amblazin,  amblin,  amis,  amlantan,  amlin,  an,  anmi,  ardsin' 
ashldyin,  asin,  avan,  aveesin,  ay,  aylin.     Babdsa,   babri,   baby,  bafres,' 
bafrom,  balcock,  balgiu,   balin,   baltin,   bambin,   bamblin,  basag,  bas- 
fnn,  basin,  batlin,  baykin,  bayspin,  baytin,  bedi,  bee,  beedin,  bee-ee- 
rfeenin,  beegsin,  beelsuin,   beesin,  beesnin,  beestoo,  beglin,  beli,  ben 
besbee.  betti.  biglin,  bil,   bisin,   bispris,   bissi,  blaisin,  blallin,  blasin] 
blism,  bomlin,  booslin,  bopres,  bowin,  budro,  byindingdmbin.     Cant- 
nk,  cawsin,  cawsun,   chai,   chase,   cheefi,   chleepin,   chofjis,   choolin, 
cohn,  con,  conti,  cooka,  cor.     Da,  dacklin,  dadada,  dadza,  dao-in,  dag- 
Im,  dailgin,  daisin,  daisy,  dalrin,  danglin,  das,  dasin,  dawsnardaydee, 
daylin,  dedada,  dee,  deebnin  deechin,  deedaddvda,  deedaydee,  deedee, 
deedin,   deegin,   deelin,  deeni,   deepin,   dees,  deesin,  deestoo',  deezin| 
deghn,  denu,  des,  desden,  despin,  desin,  dis,  disin,  djevees,  do,  docblin, 
dodo,  doin,  doling,  donin,  doo,  doodin,  doodry,  doogin,  dookin,  doolj 
doolin,   doonin,   doo-oo-o,   doos,   doosdin,   doosdoo,   dooshee,   doosin,' 
doostoo,    doot,    dootin,    dosan,    dosin,    dotban,   dow    (dau),    drawsin] 
dreesin,  dressin,   drolin,   droosin,   du,   duba,   dulan,  dumlin,  durdrin! 
E,  ebbin,  ees,  effen,  efta,  emlin,  etsat.     Fay,  frertin.     Gabing,  gacklin, 
gaghns,  gaisin,  gaisli,   gathring,  gaysdoo,  gayspiu,  gavstoo,  gedeedil 
gee,  geegin,  geelaf,  geesin,  geesti,  ges,  gesnin,  get,  gisan.  gledin,  gles- 
in,  glesti,  go,  goggm,   gogi,  gonggin,   goodrin,   gooni,  goosin,  goosti, 
guslm,  gwalin,  gwasm,  gwaygin,  gwedes.     Hacklin,  hadin,  haddosdoo, 
haglin,  hamliu.  hanglin,  hankin,   hapin,  hasin,  haslin,  hawbav,  haw- 
sm,  hay,  hay-hdy-hay,  haysdoo,  haysin,  hebeedee,  hechlin,  hecklin, 
hedin,  hee,  heelin,  been,   heertsin,   heesdoo,   heesin,   beestoo,  heglin', 
helm,  hembin,  herlin,  hesam,  hesdin,  hesin,   hespis,  heteesin,  higay- 
gin,  histnn,  hoosdoo,  hoolin,  hoosin,  hordis,  hudza.     Ik,  iktallin  in- 
mfran.     Jasiu,   jeesin,   jeis.     Kastlas,  keeko,  keelin,   keesin,  keeslin, 
keespi,   koosain,   krofree,   kyap.     Lafrinkin,  las,  lazing,  leelin.    Mad- 
rin,  manin,  masin,  maslin,  masua,  mbrasin,  mee,  memli,  menta,  min- 
kin,  mit.     Ndoosin,  noofri,  nusa.     O,   okin,  om,  omlin,  00,  ooly,  oos, 
Pambhn,  pamlin,  pamling,  papinkisweese,  pawsrain,  paypee,  paystoo,' 
peeplm,  peerin,  pelbrin,  pimpringosi,  pinbentrin,  pomplin,  potresin, 
pnhn,  prackm,  pramlin,  preerlam,  prenuin,  pubbe.     Raisgin,  raizlin 
rankm,   reeslin,   rimpinting,   rogra,   romlin,   romplin,   rosen,   rossen! 
Sagrom,  says,  seesin,  seeskins,  shamplus,  sweesbin.     Ta,  tada,  takin, 
tambh,  tdmiddwsin,  tamplin,  tatriu,  taum,  tawsin,  taygan,  tecklin  tee' 
teecock,  teego,  teen,  tees,  teesin,  teestoo,  teetoo,  telin,  t6tenbentin,'tim,' 
timhn,  tindlms,  tmgsbee,  to,   tomdtlin,  tonkin,  too,  toodrin,  toofres, 
toogm,  tooli,  toon,  toonding,  toont^ndin,  toontin,  toosdoo,  toos,  toosin,' 
toothn,  tootoo,  tootsin,  tosin,  tow,  tozin,  tree,  treflin,  treslin,  troosan! 
trostin,  tsoggin,   turhu.     Ucosi.     Vaysdoo,  veesis,   ves,   vo,   vuviisin. 
Wasin,  wasma,  waysin,  waystoo,  weeskins,  wheestoo,  wboosin,  whoos- 
too,  whoot,  whosin,  woggins,  woogin,  wosin,  wuggins,  wuslin.     Yabin 
yaw,  yay,  ye,  yow.     Zedthris,  zeesin. 

In  this  list  (which  does  not  include  many  words  in  No.  7) 
there  are  some  430  "words,"  the  extensive  repetition  not  being 
a  bar,  evidently,  to  the  appearance  of  new  ones.  Concerning 
this  "language"  it  may  be  said: 

I.     It  has,  in  many  places,  a  "primitive"  aspect. 
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2.  It  is  spoken  fluently,  with  accentuation,  word-separation, 
etc. 

3.  Monosyllables  are  rare,  rarer  even  than  polysyllables. 

4.  The  characteristic  "word"  is  a  dissyllable  accented  on 
the  first  syllable. 

5.  The  great  majority  of  the  words  have  consonantal  initials 
(d,  t,  b,  h,  g,  leading,  in  this  order). 

6.  Certain  letters,  which  she  does  not  yet  pronounce  as  ini- 
tials (/,  s,  k)  appear  a  few  times. 

7.  In  a  number  of  dissyllabic  words  tri-consonantal  groups 
occur:  Basfrin,  beelsnin,  bispris,  cantrik,  durdrin,  heertsin, 
infran,  kastlas,  shamplus,  tambli,  tindlins. 

8.  Some  words  are  of  a  rather  curious  nature:  Abbeesheet- 
sis  byindingambin,  deedadavda,  iktallin,  kastlas,  lafrinkin, 
pimpringosi,  tamidawsin,  vuvu'sin,  zeathris. 

9.  There  is  a  marked  fondness  for  a,  i,  ee,  00,  in  the  body 
and  last  syllable  of  words. 

10.  A  sort  of  sufl&x  (  -  in  and  varieties)  prevails  to  a  large 
extent. 

11.  Certain  words  are  used  repeatedly:  Daglin,  dasin,  doo- 
lin,  etc. 

In  general  this  "language,"  presents  a  sort  of  matrix,  from 
which  an  inflected  language  could,  perhaps,  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty be  shaped.  Its  exact  relation  to  her  own  English  speech 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
of  the  characteristic  "words"  of  her  "Chinese"  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  or  connected  with  her  usual  speech-forms.  Her 
English  vocabulary  (complete  count  not  available)  might  reach 
3,000  words,  and  was  certainly  over  2,000  in  the  middle  of  her 
third  year. 

XV.  Talk.  It  has  been  possible  to  record  some  of  her 
"talk"  and  running  conversation  on  several  occasions: 

I.  On  the  morning  of  October  8,  1903,  her  "talk"  before 
and  during  breakfast  was  recorded  by  her  father  as  follows: 

Wut  (Ruth)  did  dive  mama  nice  tmack  (kiss).  Don  (don't)  dwess 
Wut,  mama.  Wut  dou  wan  (want)  dat  tow-book  ("cow-book").  No, 
at  all.  Wut  did  tay  mumu  (music).  Wha'  papa,  mama?  Wut  want 
eful  (elephant) — book.  Wut  did  do  a  wee  (miuxit).  Mama  don 
dwess  Wut.  Le'  (leave)  Wut's  nightie  on.  Wut  want  dat  book  up  the'a, 
mama.  Mama,  put  Wut  on  Wut's  high  tsair.  Whe'  Wut's  bekas 
(breakfast),  mama?  Open  zat  milk  bottle  over  he'a,  mama.  Mama, 
Wut  tee  (see)  in  the'a.  Mama,  Wut  take  a  (the)  tover  off  zat  one. 
Let  Wut  tee  in  a  picka  (pitcher),  ne'a  (there).  Bwing  a  picka  over 
he'a.  Wut  won't  wead  zis  book,  't  all,  no!  Mama,  take  Wut  up!  Wut 
want  tome  of  does  'tatoes,  mama.  Tatheril  hap-a(have  to)  take  an  um- 
blella  (looking  out  of  the  window).  Wut  put  tome  of  does  eggs  in  ne'a, 
(there)  telf,  mama.  There  tather's  egg.  Wut  did  put  tome  does  eggs 
in  ne'a,  mama.  Wut  put  tonie  eggun  in  ne'a,  mama.  Wut  put  tome 
eggun  on  tumpin  else,  mama.  Wut  tee  wat's  in  nat  dis'.  Wut  take 
dis  to  tather.     Wuth  dive  Mittens  (the  cat)  tome  of  zat.     Wut  put  dat 
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toup  (soup)  in  ne'a,  mama.  Tome  out  of  zat  way  (to  the  cat).  Mama, 
let  Wut  tee  in  ne  Delly  (jelly),  delly,  delly.  Wut  want  to  trow  zat  take 
away  out  there.  Zat  tather's  milk.  Tather,  take  Wut  up.  Wut  tee 
tather's  eggs.  Nothing  in  ne'a.  Bone  in  ne'a.  Wut  tee  tome  o'  these 
eggs.  Wut  tee  tome  o'  Wut's  eggs.  Tather,  tome  to  bekas.  Tather, 
take  Wuts  han'.  Wut  tarry  tome  pape's.  Wut  want  bed  (bread)  in 
Wut's  egg.     Wut  dive  tome  of  that  bed  to  mama. 

The  continuation  of  this  "talk"  was  recorded  by  her  mother, 
after  her  father  had  gone: 

Mama  want-a  put  tome-a  dat  bed  in  mama's  egg,  whole  lot-a  dat 
bed.  What  titty  dooniug  (doing)  under  'tove,  mama?  Wut  have 
tome  o'  dat  bed,  mama.  Tather  hap-a  (will  have  to)  take  umblella, 
mama  (on  seeing  the  rain).  Wut  want-a  bling  dites  (dishes),  mama. 
Mama  hap-a  wats  (wash)  dose  dites.  Wut  want-a  tee  mama  make 
Wut's  dwess  and  Wut's  ap'on,  mama.  Mama  don-a  (going  to)  make 
Wut's  dwess  now.  Wut  want  a  dwink-a  (drink  of)  wata,  mama. 
Mama,  let  Wut  brut  (brush)  dose  trumbs  op-a  (off  the)  table,  mama. 
Wut  did  tind  a  tup  in  mama's  woom.  When  Wut  pick  up  these  but- 
tons, nen  (then)  mama  tit  down  ne'a.  That  triug  is  all  tangled  up, 
mama.  Wut  idunt  (isn't)  chleepy,  mamma.  He's-a  (heres  a)  tapen- 
pin  (safety-pin),  mama.  Let  Wut  take  Wut's  Mawylam  chleep, 
mama.  Wut  buil'  in  pools  (spools),  mama.  M'hap-a  (mama  will 
have  to)  buil'  'ose  pools,  mama.  Mimi-mama-motha.  Dat  little  pool 
tan  (stand)  up  there.  Let  Wut  put  'ose  pins  in-a  (in  the)  bakun 
(basket),  mama.  M'  (mama)  put  turn  py-else  on  ne'a,  mama.  When 
ho'n  blow,  nen  do-ta  (go  to)  dinna.  Wut  want  dat  book,  dat  Indin 
book,  mama.  Wut  did  Iwead  (read)  dat  book,  mama.  Wut  want  an 
odder  book,  mama.  Wut  did  tee  tee  dose  pickers  (pictures)  in  he'a, 
mama.  Wave  tather's  tlag  (flag).  Wut  tawy  tome-a  dose  chlings. 
Where  dat  tat  (cat),  mama?  Let  Wut  tome  out  he'a,  mama.  Tut 
(shut)  dis  door,  mama.  M'dott-a  (Mama  got  to)  wite  den  (again), 
mama.  Dit-a  (this  is  the)  tover  ob  dis  box.  Dat  box  blongson  he'a. 
Whe'a's  Wut's  botty-tap  (bossy-calf)  and  mama-tow?  What  mama 
don-ta  do?  Mama  hap-a  (have  to)  hab  'at  (that)  patton  (pattern). 
Dat's  mama's  to-a-tine  (sewing-machine).     Dolly's  ha'-is  toming  op. 

2.  On  the  morning  of  March  9,  1904,  her  mother  recorded 
consecutively  some  of  Ruth's  "talk." 

10.00 — 10.05.  Macaroni !  I  want  to  bweak  macaroni.  Put  it  on  my 
table.  I'm  bweaking  macaroni,  mama.  Who  is  zat,  mama?  Is  it  the 
pos-man,  mama?  What  did  the  pos-man  bring?  I've  dot  a  pos-man. 
A  tine  (fine)  big  pos-man.  What  are  you  witing,  mama?  Are  these 
papatoes  (potatoes)  tor  my  dollies'  tea-party?  I  hu(r)t  my  hand  wiz 
zese  macaronis.  Dess  (guess)  zat's  enuff.  I'm  tookin  (cooking). 
Think  this  will  boil  up,  mama?  Tan't  I  took  (cook)  all  zis?  I  thlink 
(think)  zis  will  be  enupf. 

10.10— 10.13.  Tee  (see)  those  are  little  babies  in  my  toffee-trainer 
(coffee-strainer).  I'm  tookin  (cooking)  little  babies.  No,  I  wount  n't 
(would  n't)  like  to  be  tooked  (cooked).  Back-door  bell  wang,  mama. 
I'll  tend  to  it.  Are  zose  new  banmanas  (bananas),  mama?  I'm  took- 
in.    Where  you  'spose  my  tettle  (kettle)  is?      [Interruption]. 

10.15— 10.20.  I  have  dot  a  little  titser  (sister ),  and  Helen  and  Boyn- 
ton  and  Maisie.  We  are  playing  and  wunuing.  Now  we  are  tixin  (fix- 
ing) our  dinner.  What  are  zose  mama  ?  Are  they  tossinge  (sausage)? 
Yes,  they  are  tossinges.  Are  you  'preadin  they  all  out  in  a  wow  (row)? 
Will  they  try  (fry)?  O,  you  are  donda  (going  to)  put  'em  in  a  oven. 
I've  dot  my  Maisie  here.  Mama.  We  are  donda  watsh  (wash)  dis'es. 
To-tray,  to-tray,  to-tray!  [Sings].    Now  we  dotta  (got  to)  watsh  dis'es 
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mama.  We  dot  suts  (such)  a  lot-a  wu(r)k  to  do,  to  do,  do,  do.  I  dot-a 
took  (cook)  my  macroni  on  a  'love. 

3.  Following  is  a  brief  "talk"  to  her  father  on  December  2, 

1903: 

"Won't  dat  be  betta  tather?  Wut  want  tamp  put  on  (Ruth  wants  a 
stamp  to  put  on  this  letter).  Mama's  gone  down  town,  det  tumtin 
nice.  Now  dat's  all  right !  Dat's  a  map  [looking  into  a  book].  Wut 
want  to  tay  'tarewell,  mama.'     Dat's  a  nice  pillow." 

4.  Conversation    on    December    16,    1903,    sitting   on   her 

father's  lap,  looking  at  a  "Guide  to  IvOng  Island,"  while  he 

was  writing  at  his  table. 

Zat's  where  we  wuz  are  [on  finding  place  in  book  she  had  lost]. 
Dit  A.  F.  Tambel  (said  of  a  picture  that  looked  like  her  father).  Ta 
(father)  wite  'about  dis  woad  and  wite  'about  zat  woad.  Tather  wite 
some  mo'a  (more)  pickas  (pictures).  Tather  wite  'bout  all  zese.  Ta 
(father)  wite  zis  and  zat  and  zat  and  zis.  What  zat  plate  (place)  ? 
Whole  lot  o'  boats  zere.  Ta  (father)  don  (don't)  wite  zat  aden  (again). 
Map  in  hea  (here)?  What  dat  plathe  (place)?  Dose  are  wock.  Dese 
wocks  to  do  rune  (in  the)  water!  Ta  (father)  don  wite  any  moa 
(more).  Dranpa  wight  zea  (there)!  Tumbody  else.  Ma  (mama) 
wash  Wut's  tace  when  mama  tome  back. 

Then  taking  up  Hiller  and  Furness's  "Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the 
Veddahs  of  Ceylon,"  she  continued: 

Ebel  (elephant)  an  a  tow  (refers  to  picture  opposite  p.  8).  Whole 
lot  o'  boats  and  one  boat  aden  (again)  (picture  opposite  p.  8).  Indins 
mans  (picture  of  Veddahs  opposite  page  3).  Island  (picture,  opposite 
page  12,  of  terraced  water-fields  of  rice).  Looking  at  zey  knees  (pict- 
ture  of  dancers,  opposite  p.  40).  What  do  (those)  tunny  mau  doin 
(picture  of  Vedda  youths  with  bows).  Any  moa  (more)  in  hea?  Teed 
(saw)  dese.     Tader  isn't  hungry.     No. 

5.  On  April  30,  1904,  her  mother  reported  the  following 

remarks  made  by  R.  while  washing  dishes  for  her  mama: 

Tan  I  was'  zese  dis'es,  mama?  Let  me  tan  (stand)  on  zis  box.  Will 
you  please  det  a  (the)  drainer,  mama  dear.  Zis  water  isn't  too  hot. 
I  tan't  bu(r)n  me.  I  am  happy  to  was'  zyour  dis'es.  I  like  to  was' 
zyour  dis'es.  I  am  wery  happy  now.  I'm  was'ing  zyour  new  dis'es 
very  taffiy  (carefully).  I  thlink  zyour  new  dis'es  are  wery  pretty. 
They  have  dot  hwflowers  on  'em.  Are  zese  roses  on  zis  dis',  mama? 
Did  you  track  (crack)  zis  dis?  O  look,  mama  dear.  It  broke.  Isn't 
zat  too  bad!  Well,  never  mind.  Trow  it  away.  I'm  tarrying  (carry- 
ing) all  the  dis'es  off-a  (the)  table.  Sail  (shall )  I  brus'  the  table  now, 
mama?  I  want-a  (want  to)  wipe  zis  tup.  Will  zou  please  dive  me  a 
towel,  mama  dear?  Zis  don't  b'long  on-a  (the)  table.  I'm  do'nta 
(going  to)  make  a  big  pile  of  zese  dises.  Don't  zou  was'  em.  I'll  do 
it  all.  I  want-a  wipe  all  of  'em.  Now,  make  me  a  little  take  (cake), 
white  I'm  was'in  'em  and  wipin  'em.  It  isn't  ha(r)d  wo(r)k.  Will 
zou  please  put  zis  in  the  chloset?  I  tan't  reach.  You  wipe  the  west 
of  a  (the)  dis'es.     You  wipe  the  big  dis's,  mama,  dear. 

This  "talk"  shows  the  flow  of  her  thought  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  she  can  change  from  one  topic  to  another. 
It  also  indicates  the  number  of  diflfereut  words  employed  by 
her  in  a  given  amount  of  speech. 

XVI.    Time.  Although  she  now  (April,  1904)  uses  "to-day," 
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"yesterday,"  "to-morrow,"  "to-night,"  "this  afternoon," 
"this  morning,"  "in  the  morning,"  "last  week,"  "this  week," 
"next  week,"  "this  month,"  "last  month,"  "next  month," 
"this  summer,"  "next  summer,"  "last  summer,"  etc.,  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  really  has  much  of  an  idea  of  the  signification 
of  but  a  few  of  these  terms.  Probably  '  'to-day, ' '  "to-morrow, ' ' 
"yesterday,"  and  perhaps  "this  morning,"  "this  afternoon," 
and  "in  the  morning"  (in  the  sense  of  "in  the  morning  when 
I  wake  up' ' ) ,  exhaust  her  time-terms  of  this  sort.  Other  time- 
expressions  used  by  her  now  (April,  1904)  are:  Now,  then, 
by-and-by,  soon,  some  time,  "after  I  put  dolly"  to  sleep,  "be- 
fore I  do  out,"  afterwards,  etc.  On  May  18,  1904,  she  used 
the  expression  "when  tummer-da}'  tome"  (she  has  emploj-ed 
it  several  times  before)  in  the  sense  "when  the  summer  is 
here," — "tummer-day"  is  a  coinage  of  her  own.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  she  began  to  use  commonly  the  phrase  "once-a- 
while,"  in  the  sense  of  "once-on-a-time"  or  "once,"  e.  g.,  "I 
taw  a  blue  bird  once-a-while"  (June  9,  1904).  "I  had  a  drink 
once-a- while."  For  the  future  she  now  uses  often  "pretty 
toon,"  "tome  day."  Another  expression  in  common  use  by 
her  is  "when  I  det  a  big  dirl,"  Also  "when  I'm  drown  up," 
and  "when  mama  is  little."  She  now  (June  9,  1904)  seems 
to  know  Sunday  as  the  day  when  her  father  goes  to  church, 
and  on  Saturday  (June  11),  when  her  father  was  changing  his 
clothes  she  said:  "Is  tather  doin'  to  turts?"  but  of  its  succes- 
sion in  the  days  of  the  weeks,  she  is  ignorant. 
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Kindergarten  Mag.,  Feb.,  1903.     Vol.  15,  pp.  377-380. 

Study  of  a  two  j-ear  old  baby  boy  of  German  parentage  left  to  his  own 
resources  duringthe  day,  thus  showing  line  of  interest. 

428.  Triplett,  N.     A  study  of  the  faults  of  children.     Fed.  Sem., 

March,  1903.     Vol.  10,  pp.  200-238. 

As  seen  by  the  children  and  as  seen  by  teachers  and  parents. 

429.  Tupper,  F.     The  comparative  study  of  riddles.     Mod.  Lang. 

Notes,  1903.     Vol.  18,  pp.  1-8. 

430.  Verney,  Edmund      Children's  country  holiday  in  France. 

Eclectic  Mag.,  April,  1903.     Vol.  140,  pp.  513-518;  also  Living 
Age,  Feb.  21,  1903.     Vol.  236,  pp.  493-498. 

431.  Vial,  Franeisque     La  liberte  d'enseignement.     Rev.  P6d., 

May,  1903.     Vol.  42,  pp.  429-447. 
Liberty  of  instruction  in  schools. 

432.  Villard,  O.  G.     A  year  of  the  children's  court.     Nation,  Oct., 

1903.     Vol.  77,  pp.  262-263, 

433.  Vincent,  George  E.     The  group  morality  of  children.     Kin- 

dergarten Mag.,  May,  1903.     Vol.  15,  pp.  559-565- 

Deals  with  one  source  of  the  suggestions  which  pour  in  upon  the  grow 
ing  child,  p.  g.,  the  influence  of  child's  group  life  in  the  nursery,  playground, 
gang  or  class. 

434.  Vinson,   J.      L'euseignement    des  langues.      La  grammaire. 

Rev.  de  I'Ecole  d'Anthropol.,  1903.     Vol.  13,  pp.  213-229. 

435.  Walker,  Anna  E.     Children's  lies.    Jour,  of  Ed.,  June  11, 

1903.     Vol.  57,  pp.  372-373- 

436.  Ward,  Mrs.  Humphrey     London  schools  for  invalid  and 

crippled  children.     Kindergarten   Mag.,  Jan.,    1903.     Vol.   15, 
pp.  288-297. 

Describes  schools  in  I,ondon  for  physical  defectives.  ^ 

437.  Ward,   Li.  F.      Pure  sociology;  a  treatise  on  the  origin   and 

spontaneous  development  of  society.     Macmillau,  New  York, 
1903.  PP-  606. 

438.  Warren,  H.  C,  etc.     Psychological  index  for  1902.     Macmil- 

lan,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  178. 

439.  Warren,  Orson     Seen  and  heard  in  our  large  cities.    Jour,  of 

Ed.,  April  23,  1903.     Vol.  57,  pp.  262-263. 

Teaching  spelling  so  as  to  help  both  the  ear-  and  eye-minded  pupils. 

440.  Washburn,  M.  F.     The  genetic  function  of  movement  and 

organic  sensations  for  social  consciousness.    Am.  Jour,  of  Psy., 
1903.     Vol.  14,  pp.  337-342  (73-78)- 

441.  Wateff,  S.     Anthropologische  Beobachtungen   der  Farbe  der 

Augen,  der  Haare  und  der  Haut  bei  den  Schulkindern  von  den 
Tiirken,  Pomaken,  Tataren,  Armeniern,  Griechen  und  Juden  in 
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Bulgarien.     Co.  Bl.  d.  deutschen  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop.  [etc.], 
Miinchen,  1903.     Vol.  34,  pp.  58-6o. 

Based  on  examination  of  some  54,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15. 

442.  Watson,  G.  A.     The  pathology  and  morbid  histology  of  juve- 

nile general  paralysis.     Arch.  Neur.,  1903.     Vol.  2,  pp.  621-726. 

443.  Weiiiinger,  O.       Geschlecht   und   Charakter.      Brawmiiller, 

Leipzig,  1903,  pp.  597. 

444.  Wen,  G.  O.    Free  paper  cutting.   Child  Life,  Oct.,  1903.   Vol.  5, 

pp.  198-201. 

Deals  with  its  use  and  value  in  the  kindergarten. 

445.  Wendt,  F.  M.     Psychologische    Kindergartenpadagogik.     K. 

Graesar  &  Co.,  Wieu,  1903,  pp.  142. 

446.  Wernicke,  O.    AngeboreneWortblindheit.     Centralbl.  f.  Prak. 

Augenhk.,  1903.     Vol.  27,  pp.  264-267. 

447-  Wersely,  K.  Auge  und  Immnnitat.  Berl.  Klin.,  1903  (H. 
182),  pp.  23. 

448.  Weule,    K.     Aus   dem    afrikanischen   Kinderleben.      Wester- 

nianns  Illustrierte  deutsche  Monatshefte.,  43  Jahrg.,  1899.    Vol. 
85,  pp.  647-666. 

449.  Weygandt     Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  Kretinismus.    Allg. 

Zeits.  f.  Psychiat.,  1903.     Vol.  6,  pp.  933-939. 

450.  Wiebe,  Edward     Paradise  of  childhood.     M.  Bradley,  Spring- 

field, 1901,  pp.  274. 

451.  AVeidersLeini,  K.      Der  Bau  des  Meuschen  als  Zeugnis  fiir 

seine  Vergaugenheit.    3ded.    Laupp'sche  Buchhandlung,  1902, 

pp.  243. 

452.  Wilks,  S.     Ambidexterity.     Nature,   1903.     Vol.  67,  pp.  462. 

453-  Williams,  Alida  S.  Visual  inaccuracies  in  school  children. 
Ell.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1903.     Vol.  26,  pp.  180-189. 

0         Showing  complications  in  the  act  of  reading,  and  the  difficulties  which 
^      must  be  conquered  by  child  before  he  can  read,  and  the  results  of  inac- 
curacies. 

454.  Williams,  Llewellyn  W.     Education,  disciplinary,  civic  and 

moral.     Simpkin,  London,  1903,  pp.  192. 

455.  Williams,  Mornay    The  street  boy— who  he  is,  and  what  to 

do  with  him.     Nat.  Conf.  Char,  and  Corr.,  1903,  pp.  238-244. 

456.  Williamson,  Mrs.  E.  E.     The  children's  age.     Nat.  Conf. 

Char,  and  Corr.,  1903,  pp.  192-196. 

Discussion  of  forces  that  are  bringing  about  the  development  of  children 

457-     Synopsis   of   report   on   legislation   on  child  labor. 

Ann.  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  May,  1903.     Vol.  21,  pp.  446-451. 

458.  Wilmer,  Rev.  C.  B.  Humanity  and  economics,  with  special 
reference  to  child  labor.  Nat.  Conf.  Char,  and  Corr.,  1903,  pp. 
166-180. 
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459.     Wilson,  I/OUis  N.     Bibliography  of  the  published  writings  of 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall.     Am.  Jour,  of  Psy.,  July,  Oct.,  1903, 

pp.  681-694;  also  Publications  of  the  Clark  Univ.  Library,  Vol. 

2,  pp.  3-16. 

Lists  all  Dr.  Hall's  papers  on  child  study  down  to  Oct.,  1903. 

460. Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  year  1902.     Ped. 

Sem.,  Dec,  1903.     Vol.  10,  pp.  514-536;    also   Publications  of 
Clark  Univ.  Library,  Jan.,  1904.     Vol.  i,  pp.  17-40. 

A  list  of  344  books  and  articles  on  child  study  published  during  the  year 
1902. 

461.  Winston,  Annie  Steger     Memoirs  of  a  child.     Longmans, 

New  York,  1903,  pp.  169. 

Has  a  very  rare  quality  of  suggestiveness.     Of  value  to  teachers. 

462.  Wissler,   Clark      Growth   of    boys.   Am.    Anthropol.,    1903, 

N.S.     Vol.  5,  pp.  81-88. 

463.  Wolfflin,  E.     Reduplikation  in  der  Kindesprache.     Zeits.  f. 

deuts.  Wortforschung.,  1901.     Vol.  i,  pp.  263  f. 

464.  Wood,  Edith  Elmer     Notes  on  oriental  babies.    Am.  Anthro- 

pol., Oct.-Dec,  1903.     Vol.  5,  pp.  659-666. 

A  study  ou  the  size  and  growth  of  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

465.  Wood,  Thomas  D.     School  hygiene  and  its  bearing  on  school 

life.      Proc.  N.  E.  A.,   1903.      pp.  778-784;    also  Jour,  of  Ed., 
July  9,  1903.     Vol.  58,  p.  71. 

466.  Woods,  Alice  (Ed.)      Co-education.     A  series  of  essays   by 

various  authors.    With  an  introduction  by  M.  E.  Sadler.    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  London,  1903,  pp.  148. 

Sympathetic  papers  from  an  English  point  of  view. 

467.  Woods,  F.  A.     Mental  and  moral  heredity  in  royalty.     VI-IX. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,   1903.     Vol.  62,  pp.  261-268;    316-322;   423-428; 

497-503- 

468.  Worth,  C.     Squint.     Blakiston's  Son,  Philadelphia,  1903,  pp. 

229. 

469. Squint;  its  causes,  pathology  and  treatment.     Hale, 

Sons  and  Danielson,  London,  1903,  pp.  129. 

470.  Wyer,  J.  J.  Jr.,  and  Lord,  I.  E.     Bibliography  of  educa- 

tion, 1902.     Ed.  Rev.,  1903.     Vol.  26,  pp.  49-91- 

471.  Wyllie,  John     Disorders  of  speech.     Oliver,  Edinburg,  1894, 

PP-  495- 

472.  Yoder,   A.  H.     Sex  differentiation   in   relation   to   secondary 

education.     Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1903.     Vol.  42,  pp.  785-792- 

473.  Young,  Ella  Flagg    Isolation  in  the  school.     Univ.  Press, 

Chicago,  1901,  pp.  III. 

474. Ethics  in  the  school.     Univ.  Press,  Chicago,  1902,  pp. 

44. 
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75.  Zollinger,  Friedrich  Bestrebungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
Schulgesundheitspflege  und  des  Kinderschutzes.  O.  Fiissli, 
Zurich,  1901,  pp.  305. 


476.  Addresses    and   proceedings  of   the  42d  annual  meeting  of  the 

National  Education  Association  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  6- 
10,  1903.     Pub.  by  the  Association,  1903,  pp.  1080. 

477.  Boys,  how  they  express  themselves.     Spectator,  March  28,  1903. 

Vol.  90,  pp.  486.487. 

478.  Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  experiment  club.     School  Journal, 

Oct.  10,  1903,  pp.  358-360. 

An  account  of  work  done  by  pupils  in  experimenting  with  varieties  of 
corn  in  varieties  of  soil.     Gives  value  of  this  sort  of  work. 

479.  Child  study  in  Chicago.     Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1902.     Washington,  1903.     Vol.  i,  pp.  1095-1168. 

Brief  summary  of  the  investigations  in  child  study  carried  on  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chicago. 

480.  Garden  work  with  school  boys.     School  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1903, 

pp.  209-210. 

Gives  interesting  account  of  results  of  School  of  Horticulture,  Hartford. 
Connecticut. 

481.  The  Individual  Child  and  his  Education.     A  quarterly  journal, 

edited  by  Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding.  Contributions  by  the  teachers 
of  Passaic,  N.  J.  F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  First 
issue  Sept.,  1903. 

482.  Illinois  society  for  child   study.     Transactions.     Chicago,  1899. 

Vol.  4,  Nos.  I  and  2. 

483.  Recherches  cliniques  et  therapeutiques  sur  I'^pilepsie,  l'hyst6rie 

et  I'idiotie,  par  M.  Bourneville.  F.  Alcan,  Paris,  1902.  Vol. 
22,  pp.  236. 

Contains  an  interesting  memoir  on  schools  for  abnormal  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

484.  Religious  Educational  Association.     Proceedings  of  the  first  con- 

vention, Chicago,  1903.  The  Association,  Chicago,  1903,  pp. 
422. 

485.  The  school  luncheon.     School  Journal,  Dec.  5,  1903,  p.  605. 

states  importance  of  amount  and  character  of  food  to  be  given  to  chil- 
dren. 

486.  Testing  of  the  vision  of  school  children.    Lancet,  1903.     Vol.  i, 

pp.  977-978- 
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SUBJECT   INDEX. 


Ability,  421. 

Abnormal,  104,  129,  225,  364,  402. 

Abnormalities,  231. 

Acquired  Characters,  47. 

Acromegaly,  302. 

Activity,  33. 

Adolescence,  175,  228,  230,  272,  418. 

Adolescents,  232. 

Africa,  448. 

Alfieri,  106,  107. 

Ambidexterity,  290,  452. 

Anatomical,  370. 

Anger,  278. 

Animal  Psychology,  73,  74,  279. 

Anthropology,  285,  320. 

Anthropometry,  187,  287,  316,  320, 

350,  371,  441,  462,  464- 
Arithmetic,  279. 
Arrest,  175. 
Art,  345- 
Artisan,  383. 
Atavism,  451. 
Athletics,  337. 
Attendance,  390. 
Attention,  43,  92. 
Autobiography,  122,  184,  194,  214, 

223,  327-  367- 
Automatic  Acts,  264. 

Backward  Children,  41,   161,  218, 

260,  322,  397. 
Bad  Habits,  258. 
Bashfulness,  178. 
Bath,  4. 
Betting,  384. 
Bibliography,   31,  50,  78,  173,  196, 

228,  420,  438,  459,  460,  470- 
Biographical,  123,  158,  369,  461. 
Biological,  363. 
Blindness,  210,  214,  223,  373. 
Boyhood,  122. 
Boy  Problem,  139. 
Boys,  354,  358,  426. 
Boys'  Club,  275. 
Brain,  157,  202,  238,  371. 
Brain  Surgery,  389. 
Brain  Weight,  287,  328,  388. 
Bridgman,  Laura,  201. 

Capacity,   13. 

Caprices,  269. 

Cephalic  Index,  51. 

Cephalometry,  155. 

Character,  203,  207,  283,  284,  443. 


Childhood,  123,  289. 
Child  Labor,  i,  2,  37,  38,  120,  131, 
198,  205,  224,  252,  314,  321,  349, 
357,  380,  457.  458. 
Child  Mind,  65. 
Child  Saving,  185. 
Child   Study,  22,  89,  117,  150,  173. 

230,  231.  245,  386,  393,  420. 
Children's  Court,  432. 
Chromesthesia,  115. 
City,  105. 
Civilization,  159. 
Class  Management,  411. 
Cloud  Fancies,  174. 
Clubs,  72,  275. 
Coeducation,  466. 
Cold,  176. 
College,  109,  179. 
Color  Hearing,  240. 
Color  Sense,  282. 

Comenius,  193. 

Conduct,  332. 

Consciousness,  326. 

Conversion,  182. 

Co-operation,  348. 

Correction,  108. 

Correspondence,  280. 

Courage,  49. 

Creative  Power,  362, 

Cretinism,  215,  449- 

Crime,  10,  104,   136,   163,   184,  226, 
263,  305,  387. 

Crippled,  436. 

Crow,  73. 

Crowd,  246. 

Culture  Epochs,  52. 

Curiosity,  180. 

Curriculum,  14,   19,  no,   251,  274, 

375.  395- 

Darkness,  177. 

Deaf,  II,  273,  294,  310,  410,  422. 

Deaf  Mute,  201,  223,  370,  423. 

Deafness,  210. 

Defectives,  17,  18,  57,  134,  171.  2i5» 

313.  356,  366,  374,  397.  436. 
Degeneration,  105,  165. 
Delinquents,  226. 
Dementia    praecox,    36,    112,  113, 

209,  255,  372. 
Development,  152,  230,  401. 
Discipline,  217,  411,  454- 
Disease,  96. 
Doctrine  of  Descent,  363. 
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Dog,  74. 
Drawing,  333. 
Dull,  322. 
Dwarfs,  344. 

Economics,  131. 

Educational  Problems,  400. 

Educational  Science,  285. 

Efficiency,  403. 

Emotion,  18,  230,  233,  270,  278. 

Epilepsy,  8,  59,  389. 

Errors,  108. 

Ethics,  130,  233,  474. 

Ethnological,  293,  44S, 

Evolution,  157. 

Examination,  108. 

Excursions,  430. 

Experimental,  45,  95,  126,  225. 

Eye.   186,   299,   352,   392,   394,  399, 

412,  447,  453. 
Eye  Defects,  161. 
Eye  Strain,  159. 

Fables,  378. 

Fads,  407. 

Farm,  242. 

Fatigue,  34,  54,  126. 

Faults,  428. 

Fecundity,  179. 

Feeble  Minded,  92,   146,  161,  217, 

267,  303. 
Feeling,  326. 
Fire,  176. 
Football,  337. 
France,  312,  430. 
France,  Auatole,  289. 
Freedom,  in,  431. 
Froebel.  347. 
Frost,  176. 

Gambling,  384. 

Games,  81,  97,   103,  318,  323,  353, 

398- 
Genetic,  221,  419,  440. 
Genius,  106,  107,  268. 
Geometry,  406. 
Giantism,  133. 
Gibson,  90. 
Girls,  142,  192. 
Grading,  374. 
Grammar,  434. 
Group,  433. 
Growth,  i89,  231,  350,  371,  462. 

Habit,  5. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  31,  459. 

Handicraft,  71. 

Hawaii,  124. 

Head  Form,  155,  287. 


Health,  28,  189,  319. 

Hearing,  57,  240,  273,  294,  310,  316, 

317- 
Hearing  Tests,  48. 
Heat,  176. 
Heredity,  47>  5i,  231,  235,  255,  262, 

338.  339.  421,  467- 
High  School,  125,  390. 
Higher  Education,  84. 
Historical,  40,  50,  69,  78,  124,  160, 

173- 
History,  102,  239. 
History  of  Education,  26. 
Home,  71,  151,  336. 
Homotyposis,  340. 
Humor,  414. 
Hygiene,  25,  28,  158,  165,  166,  311, 

324- 
Hysteria,  59. 
Hystero-epilepsy,  191. 

Ideals,  20,  83,  232,  233. 
Idiocy,  59,  190,  355. 
Idiots,  317. 
Illiterac)',  380. 
Imagination,  119,  413. 
Imbecility,  304.  : 
Imitation,  230,  231,  408. 
Immunity,  447. 
Imperative  Ideas,  138. 
Indians,  97,  122,  398. 

Individual,  291,  359,  401. 
Industrial,  90. 
Industrial  Arts,  301. 
Infantilism,  154,  309. 
Infants,  76,  152. 
Inhibition,  230. 
Instincts,  16,  231. 
Intelligence,  45,    55,  343. 
Interest,  19,  23,  91,   180,   199,  230, 

306. 427. 
Interpretators,  46. 
Isolation,  473. 

Japanese,  388. 
Judgment,  233. 
Justice,  137. 
Juvenile  Court,  263. 

Keller,  Helen,  214. 
Kindergarten,  77,  151,  249,  301,  410, 
445- 

Language,  91,   143,   169,  297,   360, 

365,  368,  3S1,  425,434.  463- 
Learning,  404,  427. 
Left-brainedness,  98. 
Legal  Folk-lore,  81,  103. 
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Letters,  67. 
Library,  300. 
Life,  296. 
Light,  177. 
Lip  Reading,  11,  53- 
Lip  Reflex,  417. 
Logic,  9. 
Loves,  354.  426. 
Lying,  24,  168,  435- 

Manual  Arts,  183. 

Manual  Training,   15,  27,  183,  227. 

Marriage,  179. 

Mathematics,  271. 

Measurements,  187. 

Medical,  198. 

Medical  Inspection,  64. 

Melancholy,  385. 

Memory,  267. 

Mental,  247,  467- 

Mental  Ability,  155- 

Mental  Defects,  361,  376. 

Mental  Evolution,  88. 

Mental  Pathology,  305- 

Mental  Traits,  415. 

Mentally  Defective,  21, 85,  211,  235, 
251,  265, 335. 

Michelet,  160. 

Mongolism,  313. 

Moon  Fancies.  172. 

Morality,  433.  467- 

Morals,  114,  118,  132,  141,  156,  192. 

330,  454- 
Moseiey,  149. 
Mothers,  100,  116. 
Motor  Activities,  231. 
Motor  Education,  245. 
Motor  Power,  55. 
Movement,  440. 
Murder,  10 
Muscles,  140- 
Museums,  200. 
Music,  99,  306. 
Musical  Sense,  236. 
Myxoedema,  215. 

National  Education,  160,  277. 
Natural  Selection,  341. 
Nature  Study,  12,  197. 
Nervousness,  135,  241,  325,  391. 
Neurology,  3.  202. 
Neuroses,  329. 
Newborn,  417. 
Normal,  225. 
Norms,  416. 
Nose,  96. 

Observation,  288. 
Onomatopoeia,  425. 


Optimism,  296. 
Oriental,  464. 

Paper  Cutting,  444. 

Paper  Folding,  315. 

Papuan,  140. 

Paralysis,  442. 

Pathology,  195.  370- 

Pedigrees,  I47- 

Perception,  306. 

Personality,  331. 

Pets,  73,  74- 

Physical,  187,  247,  436- 

Physical  Education,  144.  238,  250, 

274. 
Physical  Examinations,  188. 
Physical  Exercise,  188. 
Physical  Training,  219. 
Physically  Defective,  265. 
Piety,  86. 

Play,  206,  231,  323- 
Playgrounds,  248,  409. 
Portugal,  323. 
Practice,  346. 
Prayer  Manuals,  93. 
Prayers,  93. 

Primary  Education,  69,  116. 
Primary  School,  90,  312. 
Primitive  People,  316,  353. 
Psychic  Capacity, 266,  287. 
Psychological,  127,  143.  17°.  I75. 
218,  221,  259,  295,  346, 377.410. 

419-  .     , 

Psycho-physical,  107. 
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PSYCHOLOGY   AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  SPEECH- 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CHILD. 


By  Edward  Conradi,  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University. 


The  development  of  language  in  the  child  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  the  general  psychology  of  language  as  well 
as  to  child  psychology,  and  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important. 
In  this  paper  it  is  the  aim  to  bring  together,  compare,  and 
criticise  numerous  observations  and  the  interpretations  that  dif- 
ferent vi^orkers  in  the  field  have  made  of  the  language  develop- 
ment of  the  child  both  normal  and  abnormal.  The  following 
topics  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  here  given  :  The  Order  of 
Development  of  the  Different  Sounds;  The  Recapitulation 
Theory;  Word  Invention  ;  The  Child's  First  Word-meanings; 
Stammering;  Stuttering;   Methods  of  Curing  Stuttering. 

I.  Psychology  of  Speech-Development. 

I.  The  Order  OF  Development.  The  vocal  language  of 
the  child  probably  begins  with  the  first  cry  after  birth.  Crying 
forcibly  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs,  produces  deep  inhala- 
tions as  they  could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way  and  thus 
develops  the  whole  respiratory  system.  It  is  even  a  rudiment- 
ary language  itself  since  a  skillful  nurse  can  interpret  the  needs 
and  moods  of  the  child  by  its  cry.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
graphically  shown  that  the  muscle  innervation  of  the  respira- 
tory system,  developed  during  the  early  cry  period,  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  ordinary  speech  (12:193  ff.). 

During  the  early  babble  period  the  child  plays  with  its  vocal 
and  articulatory  organs  and  makes  new  sounds  for  the  pleasure 
they  give  him  ;  the  activity  of  the  speech  producing  organs  is 
automatic,  just  as  that  of  the  legs  and  arms  is.  A  great  num- 
ber of  sounds  are  produced  which  are  not  found  in  our  language, 
some  of  them  so  complicated  that  we  cannot  produce  them ; 
among  these  are  the  so-called  vomitive  sounds  and  the  cluck- 
like sounds,  found  among  some  primitive  people  but  not  in  our 
own  language.  Dr.  Hall  says  (15:132),  "It  would  be  difficult 
even  with  Bell's  phonic  notation,  or  with  a  phonograph,  to 
classify  the  first  vocalizations  of  an  infant. ' '  Preyer  thinks  that 
all  sounds  necessary  for  future  language  are  now  produced, 
whereas  Anient  thinks  the  number  of  possible  sounds  is  infinite, 
and  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  the  child  sinks  from  this 
wealth  of  sounds  to  the  meagre  level  of  his  mother  tongue 
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Gutzmann  is  still  more  conservative  than  Preyer;  he  says  (13:28) 
the  sounds  developed  during  this  period  are  labials  and  dentals, 
i.  e.,  the  sounds  produced  in  the  first  and  second  articulatory 
systems.  Wundt  says  the  tendency  to  utter  such  a  great 
variety  of  sounds  has  been  inherited  physiologically  through  a 
long  series  of  speech-using  ancestors,  that  soon  after  birth  asso- 
ciation tracts  begin  to  develop  which  make  articulation  possible, 
and  adds  that  with  sufficient  data  collected  from  the  early  la-la- 
period  it  might  be  proved  that,  due  to  hereditary  causes,  the 
early  sounds  of  children  vary  somewhat  with  nationality.  As 
a  suggestive  illustration  he  quotes  sounds  uttered  from  the  12th 
to  the  14th  week  as  recorded  by  Preyer  and  by  K.  C.  Moore. 
German:  am,  ma,  or,  ro,  ar,  ra,  hu,  na,  om,  in,  ab,  la,  ho, 
mo,  na,  na,  an,  mg,  mb,  gr,  ha,  bn,  me,  nt.  English  :  eng, 
gr-r-r-r,  bo-wo,  ang,  diddle,  ing,  bow-wow,  th,  udn,  pop-pa- 
pa-ba,  udu,  bob-ba,  um-go,  good,  moma  (34:289). 

The  order  of  development  of  the  different  sounds  in  the  child 
as  recorded  by  diflferent  observers  shows  some  general  agree- 
ment though  there  are  variations  in  detail.  According  to 
Schultze's  principle  of  least  eflfort  the  vowels  ought  to  develop 
in  the  following  order:  a,  a,  u,  o,  e,  i,  6,  ii ;  and  the  conso- 
nants thus :  (i)  p,  b,  m,  f,  w,  d,  n;  (2)  1,  s;  (3)  ch,j;  (4)sch; 
(5)  r;  (6)  ng,  k,  g.  Preyer  does  not  agree  with  this;  he  says 
he  observed  the  vowels  to  appear  in  this  order:  u,  a,  a,  o,  o. 
ai,  ao,  i,  e,  ii,  oeu  (French)  au,  oi.  He  thinks  that  the  sounds 
do  not  develop  in  the  same  order  in  all  individuals  and  that  the 
order  of  development  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  influence  of 
heredity  (22:240).  The  consonants  he  observed  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  m,  g,  r,  t,  h,  b,  1,  n,  k,  j,  d,  p,  w,  s,  z,  f,  q,  x 
(22:74).  He  suggests  that  some  of  these  sounds  were  un- 
doubtedly uttered  sooner  but  that  he  failed  to  observe  them. 

Sigismund  gives  the  following  order  (26:138):  (i)  vowels; 
a,  a,  u,  ei,  o,  i.  He  says  6,  ii,  and  au  are  not  spoken  purely 
by  children.  (2)  Consonants  ;  b,  m.  n,  d,  s,  g,  w  ;  f,  ch,  k  are 
learned  with  some  difficulty,  and  1,  sch,  and  r,  are  the  last  to 
be  spoken  correctly.  Lobisch  gives  the  following  order  (11:18): 
m,  b,  p,  am,  ma,  ba,  pa  (but  not  ab),  d,  t,  1,  n,  f,  s.  ch,  g,  k. 
Vierordt  gives  this  order  during  the  3rd  and  4th  months:  mam, 
amma,  fu,  pfu,  ess,  ang,  angka,  acha,  erra,  hab.  Preyer  did 
not  hear  pf  and  ss  so  early  and  doubts  whether  f  can  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly  owing  to  lack  of  teeth.  Gutzmann  has  heard 
pf  so  early  but  the  f  was  not  pronounced  as  an  adult  would 
pronounce  it.  Tracy  examined  700  cases  of  mispronunciation 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  investigation  arranges  the  following 
order  of  difficulty  :  b,  p,  m,  h,  a,  w,  o,  k,  d.  q,  n,  t,  f,  e,  j.  s, 
ch,  g,  y,  sh,  V,  th,  1,  r.     He  found  what  per  cent  the  number 
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of  mispronunciations  of  a  letter  was  of  the  total  number  of  times 
the  letter  was  found  in  the  child's  vocabulary  (3ia:89). 

Oltuszewski  (21:36)  has  observed  the  order  of  the  conso- 
nants as  follows:  b,  m,  p,  t,  n,  d,  1,  c,  dz',  ch,  k,  j,  s,  z',  f,  w, 
g,  z,  r,  t,  sz,  z,  cz.  That  f,  w,  1  appear  much  earlier  with 
Preyer's  child,  bethinks,  may  be  because  there  are  more  words 
in  German  that  begin  with  those  letters,  or  that  they  appeared 
simply  temporarily  as  transitionary  noises  (tjbergangsge- 
rausche).  His  observations,  he  says,  contradict  Preyer's  state- 
ment that  all  sounds  used  in  later  language  develop  so  early, 
but  that  they  confirm  the  physiological  principle  of  Thausing's 
natural  system  of  classification.  Thausing,  namely,  holds 
(31:60)  that  beginning  with  a  all  simple  sounds  are  formed  by 
deadening  the  sound  of  a  seven  stages  in  three  directions.  His 
system  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  as  follows  : 
m,  b,  p,  f,  w,  u,  o.  A,  e,  i,  j,  ch,  k,  g,  y;  then  from  A  he  drops 
this  series  at  right  angles,  1,  r,  s,  ss,  t,  d,  n.  The  three  letters 
equally  distant  from  A  have  similar  relations  to  A.  Oltuszewski 
says,  if  we  begin  with  a  and  narrow  the  vocal  cavity  forward 
we  get  o,  u  and  all  the  consonants  of  Thausing's  labial  and 
dental  series,  but  if  we  narrow  the  vocal  cavity  backward  we 
get  i,  e,  and  the  consonants  k,  g,  ch,  j.  He  then  constructs  a 
system  similar  to  Thausing's  but  leans  the  dental  series  ob- 
liquely toward  the  labial  series  and  adds  to  the  former  the 
Polish  z-compounds  not  found  in  German  nor  English. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  some  letters  generally  appear 
early  and  others  late;  what  is  the  cause  of  this?  Schultze 
(25:27)  explains  the  order  of  development  by  the  following 
law :  The  sounds  appear  in  a  series  which  proceeds  gradually 
from  those  which  are  made  with  the  least  to  those  which  require 
the  greatest  physiological  effort.  He  adds,  however,  in  a  foot- 
note that  this  series  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  with  all 
peoples  and  all  races,  nor  even  with  all  families,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  heredity.  This  he  offers  as  an  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  Preyer's  observations  do  not  verify  this  law. 

Gutzmann  supports  this  law  in  the  main  but  holds  that  there 
are  manifold  individual  variations  (12:201).  He  agrees  to 
Preyer's  objection  that  the  degree  of  physiological  effort  cannot 
be  measured,  but  says  that  the  study  of  stammering  children 
leads  one  to  believe  in  the  law  (11:19).  He  points  out  that 
the  muscle  action  in  the  three  articulatory  systems,  lips,  tongue 
and  teeth,  and  palate  increases  in  diSiculty  in  the  order  given. 
And,  moreover,  that  those  sounds  which  are  the  easiest  for  the 
child  are  most  often  repeated  and  are  thus  fixed  in  the  motor 
speech  memory,  therefore  they  are  more  readily  used  when 
learning  to  speak  (11:22).  These  diflSculties,  he  says,  cannot 
be  measured  in  a  scientific  way,  but  they  can  be  noted  in  a 
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general  way  by  observing  the  muscle  action.  In  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  third  articulatory  system,  he  says:  Evidently 
the  muscle  sense  is  less  developed  in  the  rear  of  the  mouth  than 
in  the  fore  part.  People  can  readily  move  their  lips  and  the  tip 
of  their  tongue  into  any  desired  position,  but  not  so  with  the 
body  of  the  tongue  ;  and  their  muscle  sense  fails  completely' 
when  they  try  to  move  their  soft  palate  without  uttering  a 
vocal  (13:35).  Franke  (9:755)  thinks  the  law  is  valid  in  the 
main  during  the  period  of  voluntary'  imitation  and  decidedly 
valid  in  the  combination  of  sounds. 

Dr.  Hall  (15:134)  says:  The  child's  linguistic  development 
does  not  proceed  from  the  eas}'  to  the  hard,  according  to  any- 
adult  standard,  but  the  hard  and  often  the  very  hard,  may  pre- 
cede the  very  easy.  Rzesnitzek  says  Schultze's  law  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  since  by  the  law  of  sen.so-motor  association 
difficult  sounds  may  come  early.  Some  sounds  which  the  child 
makes  playfully  give  it  pleasure  and  it  repeats  them.  When 
thus  the  attention  is  drawn  toward  the  sounds  the  intensity  of 
the  sensation  is  increa.sed,  and  this  in  turn  sets  free  an  increased 
amount  of  energy  of  the  motor  centres.  If  Schultze's  theory 
were  true,  he  says,  it  ought  to  hold  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes,  which  it  does  not  since  some  produce  difficult  sounds 
early,  and  moreover,  all  pupils  would  have  to  make  the  same 
progress,  which  they  do  not.  However,  he  admits  that  labials 
and  Unguals  are  physiologically  easier  and  adduces  as  proof 
that  man}-  primitive  people  have  hardly  any  other  sounds 
(24:8).  Ament  also  thinks  that  a  categorical  statement  like 
that  of  Schultze  is  not  tenable.  He  says  :  The  orderly  suc- 
cession of  the  sounds  is  for  the  time  being  a  secret  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  exact  phonetic  investigations  in  the  future 
(2:58).  He  supports  the  following  principle  :  The  labials  and 
dentals  occur  oftener  than  the  gutturals  among  the  jSrst  sounds 
of  the  child  because  they  have  a  physiological  preference.  Ma, 
ba,  pa  are  first  because  the  organs  that  produce  them  are 
active  in  feeding.  Moreover  those  animals  that  swallow  their 
food  without  chewing  and  thus  have  a  vigorous  palate  often  cry 
with  gutturals.  Among  birds,  for  instance,  the  cock  crows 
"kikeriki,"  the  hen  says  "gagag"  the  cuckoo  "kuku,"  the 
raven  "krahkrah."  Those  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
seize  their  food  and  chew  it  before  swallowing  often  use  labials 
in  forming  their  cries.  Among  mammals,  for  instance,  the  dog 
says  "wau  wau,"  the  sheep  "bah,  mah,"  the  cow  "muh,"  the 
cat  "miau,"  etc.  (1:55). 

Schultze.  Preyer,  Sigismund,  Gutzmann  and  others  ascribe 
the  early  appearance  of  labials  and  dentals  partly  to  the  prepa- 
ration the  child  gets  through  the  sucking  movements  while 
nursing.     Preyer  furthermore  says  :  The  position  of  the  human 
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foetus  is  such  that  long  before  birth  the  hands  easily  may  touch 
the  lips,  and  that  the  swallowing  of  the  nourishment  causes  it 
to  flow  over  the  edges  of  the  lips  and  the  tongue  thus  causing 
repeated  excitement  of  the  nerve  endings  of  those  organs.  He 
however  holds  that  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  sounds 
of  speech  are  produced  is  different  with  different  individuals, 
and  consequently  is  not  determined  by  the  principle  of  least 
effort.  It  is  dependent  upon  several  factors — brain,  teeth,  size 
of  the  tongue,  acuteness  of  hearing,  motility  etc.  Only  in  the 
later  intentional  sound  formations  and  attempts  at  speaking 
does  that  principle  come  under  consideration  (22:217).  Oltus- 
zewski  agrees  with  the  above-named  authors  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  exercise  the  lips  and  the  tongue  get  in  sucking, 
and  adds  that  the  gutturals  and  labio-dentals  appear  so  late  on 
account  of  the  complicated  mechanism  involved  in  producing 
them.  Sully  also  thinks  that  Schultze  goes  too  far  with  his 
principle  of  least  effort.  He  says,  the  very  variability  of  this 
order  in  the  case  of  different  children,  shows  that  there  is  no 
such  simple  correspondence  as  this  (29:153). 

It  has  been  noticed  by  many  observers  that  some  sounds  are 
made  early  and  later  forgotten.  From  the  order  in  which  the 
letters  were  learned  we  see  that  some  sounds  uniformly  appear 
later  than  others.  The  letter  s  is  used  late  and  has  a  tendency 
to  remain  imperfect  often  for  years.  Deaf  mutes  especially  have 
trouble  with  it;  though  they  learn  it  early  they  must  be  cor- 
rected again  and  again,  whereas  r,  a  very  difficult  letter  to  learn, 
is  not  forgotten  after  the  deaf  mute  child  has  once  succeeded  in 
pronouncing  it.  These  facts  Rzesnitzek  takes  as  a  basis  for 
the  following  rule  (24:28) :  "  The  stronger  the  motor  sensations 
necessary  to  produce  a  sound  the  less  danger  there  is  that  the 
sound  will  be  forgotten  after  it  is  once  learned."  This  princi- 
ple, he  thinks,  explains  Treitel's  facts  which  he  found  in  the 
Kindergartens  of  Berlin  where  out  of  180  children  examined  3-6 
years  of  age,  34.5%  lisped. 

The  law  of  Schultze  has  undoubtedly  some  validity  during  the 
period  when  the  child  imitates  voluntarily  but  does  probably 
not  apply  to  the  early  reflex  babble  period.  In  early  infancy  the 
child  makes  many  muscular  movements  reflexively  which  it  is 
not  able  to  co-ordinate  for  a  definite  purpose.  Even  some  of 
the  individual  movements  are  late  to  come  under  the  control  ot 
the  will.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  a  movement  accidentally 
while  motor  activity  runs  riot,  another  thing  to  produce  the 
same  movement  voluntarily.  The  same  is  true  of  the  early 
speech  sounds  ;  during  the  early  reflex  babble  period  when 
snunds  are  produced  in  profusion  many  sounds  are  accidentally 
uttered  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  produce  voluntarily 
somewhat  later.     To  determine  the  successive  appearance  of 
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the  sounds  of  our  language  during  this  early  period  the  child 
must  be  observed  constantly  and  every  sound  recorded  otherwise 
the  record  is  not  accurate  because  a  sound  or  a  group  of  sounds 
may  appear  one  moment  and  not  recur  for  some  days  or  even 
weeks  to  come.  The  appearance  of  the  later  voluntary  speech 
sounds  is  more  easily  recorded,  and  it  is  to  these  that  many 
of  the  above  records  probably  refer  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
principle  of  least  effort  somewhat  applies.  Any  observations 
in  this  line  should  state  definitely  in  which  period  they  were 
made.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  different  writers  for 
the  preference  the  child  gives  to  labials  and  dentals  are  quite 
plausible. 

2.  Recapitulation  Theory.  Does  the  child  repeat  the 
history  of  the  race?  is  a  question  which  has  interested  psycholo- 
gists and  educators  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Biology 
offers  numerous  facts  which  suggest  that,  both  in  the  embry- 
onic stage  and  in  childhood,  the  ontogenetic  parallels  the  phy- 
logenetic  development.  These  facts  produced  by  biological 
investigations  lead  naturally  to  the  question  whether  there  is  a 
similar  psychic  parallelism.  Some  of  the  ablest  psychologists, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  worked  in  this  field  and 
sought  to  throw  light  on  this  question,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being  Pres.  Hall  of  Clark  University.  To  what 
extent  is  there  parallelism  in  the  development  of  child  lan- 
guage ?  Let  us  see  how  different  observers  interpret  the 
facts. 

Schultze  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  parallelism  between  the 
language  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  race,  but  leaves  the 
solution  of  the  problem  to  the  special  investigator  in  lan- 
guages (25:41).  Steinthal  holds  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  original  creation  of  language,  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage by  children  and  the  language  in  daily  use.  Language 
is  an  ever  creative  activity  and  its  origin  is  the  same  process  as 
that  which  is  taking  place  in  its  every-day  use;  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  adult  is  different  from  that  of  the  child  and  that  of 
primitive  man  is  due  to  the  different  vfew  the  adult  of  to-day 
has(27a:86).  Preyer  says,  in  the  same  way  as  the  oldest 
language  developed  will  the  language  of  his  time  develop  in 
every  individual.  Strieker  says  (28:68):  "It  is  furthermore 
probable  that  human  culture  has  had  no  special  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  very  first  psychic  activities  of  the  child. 
The  care  of  children  and  sanitary  conditions  may  have  improved; 
but  the  first  glimmerings  of  speech  ideas  (das  erste  Aufleuchten 
der  Sprachvorstellungen )  has  probably  not  been  materially 
changed  by  culture  since  the  time  when  man  had  as  yet  no  ar- 
ticulate speech."  Again:  "lam  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
child  in  the  first  stages  of  development  of  its  speech- intellect. 
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gives  us  a  picture  of  a  primitive  condition  of  the  speech  of  man. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fact,  that  the  first  auditory 
sense  impressions  aflfect  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  arm,  is  a 
rudiment  of  gesture  language,  the  only  language  available  to 
primitive  man."     And  Techmer  says  there  are  analogies  be- 
tween the  phylo-  and  the  ontogenetic  development  of  language, 
but  also  differences  due  to  an  inheritance  from  all  our  ancestors 
that  were  able  to  speak,  an  inheritance  to  which  primitive  man 
was  not  subject  (29a: 2 15).     Compayre  says,  the  awkwardness 
in  child-language  corresponds  to  analogous  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  languages.     The  child  confuses  c  and  t,  and  1  and  r  ; 
it  says  "crop"  for  "trop,"  "cravailler"  for  "travailler,"  simi- 
larly the  Latin  "tremere"  has  become  French  "craindre,"  and 
according  to  Egger,  he  says,  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not 
distinguish  between  1  and  r  and  the  Chinese  to-day  do  not  pro- 
nounce the  r  (4:248).     Sully  thinks  that  in  the  two  original 
sources  of  child  language,  expression  of  states  of  feeling,  desire, 
etc. ,  and  imitation  of  natural  sounds  we  have  the  two  commonly 
assigned  origins  of  human  language,  and  that  to  that  extent 
there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  early  evolution  of  language 
in  the  individual  and   in  that  of  the  race  (29:144).      Tracy 
(3ia:8i),  in  tabulating  the  5,400  words  in  the  vocabularies 
of  25  children,  found  that  they  contained  60%   nouns,    20% 
verbs.     Kirkpatrick  (17)  says  the  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage contain  60%    nouns,   and    11%   verbs.      The  ratio  of 
the  nouns  in  the  two  tables  is  60:60=  i,  but  the  ratio  of  the 
verbs  is  20:11  =  i.8i-|-.     This,  Tracy  says,  supports  the  view 
that  the  acquisition  of  language  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race  proceeds  bj'  similar  stages  and  along  similar  lines,  basing 
his  view  on  Max  Miiller's  statement  that   the  early  Sanskrit 
roots  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  all  represent  actions  and 
not  objects.      Oltuszewski  says  (21:39)  the  gradual   develop- 
ment of  language  in  the  child  corresponds  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  development  of  the  same  in  the  race.     There  are  three 
stages  of  language  development  in  the  race  which  correspond 
to  its  mental  development:   (i)  The  original  stage  where  each 
element  represents  a  concept,   the  Chinese,   for  instance;   (2) 
The  aglutition  languages  which  express  a  concept  by  means  of 
circumlocution  in  which  sensuous  representations  are  needed; 
(3)  Inflected  languages.     The  child,  he  says,  at  first  has  only 
general  ideas  which  it  expresses  by  a  word  or  series  of  words 
without  any   grammatical  order,  like  the  Chinese  do.      The 
aglutition  period  we  do  not  find  in  the  child  because  it  lives  in 
an  environment  of  inflected  speech,  and  therefore  immediately 
passes  over  to  the  third  stage. 

Gutzmann  says,  the  parallelism  between  child  language  and 
the  language  of  primitive  people  needs  no  further  proof  (13:29). 
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The  cause  of  this  parallelism  as  to  sounds  he  bases  on  the  theory 
of  least  eSbrt  advanced  by  Schultze.  The  sounds  produced  by 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  rear  palate  are  the  latest  to  be 
learned  by  the  child  and  are  absent  or  rare  among  primitive 
people — such  are  k,  g,  and  ng.  The  k,  he  says,  was  intro- 
duced only  recently  among  the  Samoese,  and  they  made  the 
same  substitutions  according  to  Pratt's  grammar  of  the  Samoese 
language,  that  our  children  do — they  interchange  t  and  k,  and 
n  and  ng.  Moreover,  the  child  during  its  first  sound  period 
(Periode  der  Urlaute)  produces  vomitive  sounds,  made  by 
pressing  the  base  of  the  tongue  against  the  rear  palate,  sounds 
which  have  become  fixed  in  a  large  group  of  culture  languages 
in  western  Asia,  and  also  the  so-called  "Schnalzlaute,"  cluck- 
like sounds,  found  among  the  Hottentots  but  in  no  culture  lan- 
guage. This  parallelism,  he  says,  gives  us  a  clear  view  into 
the  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  development  of  human 
speech . 

Ament  says  that  the  old  original  "Sprachgeist"  is  at  work 
when  the  child  learns  its  mother  tongue  (2:40).  He  finds 
that  the  most  common  and  most  pregnant  phenomena  of  child 
language  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
human  language  in  general.  "The  laws  of  sound  in  child  lan- 
guage have  been  active  in  the  historical  development  of  our 
language.  In  word-formations  through  invention,  through  imi- 
tation of  words  of  the  mother  tongue  under  the  influence  of 
elision,  insertion,  substitution,  transposition,  metathesis,  pro- 
lepsis  and  metalepsis  of  sounds  and  syllables,  through  deri- 
vation, composition,  contamination,  and  etymology,  the  in- 
vestigator finds  nothing  but  old  acquaintances;  word  formations 
by  analogy  give  the  key  to  the  laws  of  form  in  the  'Volksspra- 
chen,'  and  sentence  structure  reveals  the  different  degrees  of 
word-sentence,  sentence  with  and  without  flexion  as  original 
states  of  the  isolating  and  inflecting  languages.  Moreover,  the 
grammatical  as  well  as  the  logical  development  show  distinct 
parallelism."  Thus  he  concludes  that  the  ontogenetic  is  a  brief 
repetition  of  the  phylogenetic  development,  but  that  there  are 
certain  deviations  (called  Cenogenesis  by  Hackel)  which  are 
caused  by  a  shortening  of  the  process  and  by  later  influences. 
In  explaining  this  theory  he  says,  we  must  assume  that  the  in- 
herited speech  mechanism  of  the  child  corresponds  more  to  a 
primitive  state  of  development  of  the  human  race  than  to  the 
state  of  development  of  his  parents.  Therefore  the  spontaneous 
word  formations  are  similar  to  those  of  primitive  people,  and  his 
imitated  word  formations  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  race 
within  historic  times  (1:84).  He  considers  the  biogenetic  law 
of  language  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  embryology  {2:42). 

Dr.   Hall  says  (15:133):  The  individual  child  may  epitomize 
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in  its  stages  of  development  the  history  of  the  race  in  speech, 
as  in  so  many  other  respects  ontogenesis  summarizes  philo- 
genesis,  but  we  can  never  know  how  far  this  is  the  case  because 
the  race  history  in  this  respect  can  never  be  written.  Franke 
(9:773)  says,  Even  though  the  development  of  language  in  the 
race  and  in  the  child  is  quite  similar,  with  only  different  ex- 
ternal objects  to  excite  speech  activity,  yet  we  must  assume 
that  some  sound  formations  appear  comparatively  early  with 
the  child  due  to  their  importance  and  to  a  greater  inherited 
speech  capacity;  and  that  in  primitive  man  sound  development 
was  farther  behind  psychic  development  than  in  the  child.  Psy- 
chically primitive  man  may  have  been  on  the  plane  of  the  year- 
old  child,  but  as  to  sounds  he  certainly  stood  lower. 

Wundt  says  that  in  the  development  of  sounds  in  the  child 
there  is  an  approximate  repetition  of  the  general  development 
of  .sounds  only  up  to  the  point  where  language  really  begins. 
It  holds  true  during  the  stage  of  inarticulate  cries  and  the  stage 
of  articulate  expressions  of  feeling  to  which  no  idea  is  attached, 
but  not  beyond  that.  Similarities  like  those  pointed  out  by 
Gutzmann,  between  the  language  of  the  child  and  that  of  the 
Samoese,  he  says  are  not  in  point,  because  those  people  have, 
it  seems,  themselves  developed  considerably,  since  they  for- 
merly, in  all  probability,  had  a  much  fuller  system  of  sounds. 
Moreover,  these  sound  simplifications  as  they  are  found  in  lan- 
guage development  in  the  race  can  be  explained  by  certain 
psycho-physical  conditions,  and  if  there  are  some  parallelisms 
between  child  language  and  the  language  of  primitive  people  it 
lies  in  the  domain  of  word  and  .sentence  structure,  and  is  ex- 
plained not  by  a  "biogenetic  law"  but  by  the  general  peculiari- 
ties of  an  undeveloped  consciousness  (34:296).  Ament  replies 
to  this  that  nobody  doubts  that  it  is  due  to  an  undeveloped  con- 
sciousness but  adds,  "Hatten  aber  die  Thatsachen  damit  einen 
Nameu?  Gerwiss  nicht"  (1:85). 

That  there  is  a  certain  paralleli.sm  between  the  language  of 
the  child  and  that  of  primitive  people  no  one  denies,  but  to 
demonstrate  whether  this  is  due  to  a  biogentic  law  or  not  is  a 
diflBcult  problem,  since,  as  Dr.  Hall  says,  the  race  history  in 
this  respect  can  never  be  written.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to 
produce  a  complete  history  of  the  culture  languages,  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  estabfish  the  changes  that  the  languages 
of  primitive  people  have  undergone  in  their  development. 
Ament  and  Wundt  seem  to  represent  the  two  poles  in  this 
discussion,  and  yet  they  are  not  as  far  apart  as  one  would 
at  first  think.  It  would  seem  that  Ament's  construction  of  the 
biogenetic  law  does  not  differ  very  much  from  Wundt's  "unde- 
veloped consciousness."  And  when  Ament  holds  that  Wundt 
explains  nothing  with  his  term  it  devolves  upon  the  former  to 
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set  forth  clearly  which  of  the  two  terms  is  the  most  luminous. 
Comparative  studies  in  this  field  can  but  be  ver\'  fruitful  for 
the  psychology  of  language. 

3.  Invention.  Does  the  child  in  its  early  language  de- 
velopment invent  words?  A  number  of  observers  record  words 
which  they  consider  original  with  the  child.  Taine,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  the  following:  koko  =  hen,  oua-oua=  dog,  ham  = 
food,  tem  =  give,  take;  and  says  originality  and  invention 
are  so  strong  in  a  child  that  if  it  learns  our  language  from 
us  we  learn  its  from  the  child  (30:257).  In  the  case  of  the 
word  /tarn  he  thinks  both  sound  and  sense  were  invented.  Dar- 
win records  mum  ^  food  (5:293).  K.  C.  Moore:  lum^cat, 
bizz  =3  her  own  shadow,  bahdiz  =  a  figure  on  the  ceiling, 
alah  =  a  girl  often  seen;  also  the  following,  used  once  and  then 
forgotten:  babax  =  hinge,  blebs  =  ledge  on  the  piano,  piece  it 
=to  break.  Horatio  Hale  (14:286  ff. )  among  other  cases  re- 
ported a  case  of  two  twins  who  began  to  talk  at  the  usual  age  but 
not  their  mother  tongue.  They  refused  to  utter  a  syllable  of 
English  though  a  sister  5  years  old  tried  to  make  them  do  so, 
and  hence  they  could  not  be  sent  to  school  when  the  time  came. 
He  also  quotes  a  case  from  Dr.  E.  R.  Hun.  A  girl  2  years 
old  used  only  the  word  papa  and  mamma,  but  from  that  time 
on  she  began  to  use  a  language  of  her  own.  Dr.  Hun  had 
compiled  her  vocabulary  which  consisted  of  21  words.  These 
were  used  in  a  great  variety  of  acceptations,  indicated  by  the 
order  in  which  they  were  arranged,  or  by  compounding  them 
in  various  ways.  Romanes  quotes  Hale's  paper  at  some  length 
in  order  to  demonstrate  some  principles  of  language  invention 
in  children.  Tracy  (313:71)  and  Rzesnitzek  (24:17)  on  the 
testimony  of  the  writers  quoted  above,  believe  that  the  child 
invents  words.  Rzesnitzek  says,  however,  whatever  efiforts  a 
child  may  make  to  invent  a  language  it  is  soon  checked  in  its 
efforts  by  being  urged  to  accept  the  language  of  its  environ- 
ment. Lindner's  boy  in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  gave 
a  long  drawn  out  m  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  passing 
wagon.  This  Lindner  .suggests  may  mean,  "There  comes  a 
wagon"  or  some  such  idea,  and  adds  that  this  is  an  evidence 
that  the  boy  has  learned  that  his  voice  may  be  used  to  communi- 
cate inner  states,  though  it  takes  one  initiated  to  understand 
his  expressions  (18:24). 

More  recently  Ament  thinks  that  one  of  the  girls  he  observed 
invented  "adi"  =cake.  He  considers  spontaneity  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  child's  learning  to  talk,  and  says  (2:38) 
the  child,  not  the  environment,  is  the  creator  of  the  child's 
language,  onomatopoea  being  the  connecting  link  between 
originality  and  imitation  (2:63).  Stumpf  thinks  that  in  gen- 
eral one  cannot  deny  that  within  certain  limits  a  child  may 
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invent  speech  formations,  but  not  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment (27:422).     He  says  his  boy,  who  was  very  slow  in  learn- 
ing to  talk,  was  very  independent  in  forming  compounds  and 
gives  a  number  of  illustrations   of  which  I  shall  give  a  few: 
"wausch-kap"  =  messer  (Fleisch-kaput),  "wausch-hopa"  = 
Gabel  (Fleischaufnehmen),  "hotopapn"=Milchwagen  (Pferde 
essen),  "lal-bich"  =  Briefumschlag  but  "bich-lal"   =  Brief- 
marke,  etc.,  (27.432).     He  thinks  that  the  child  in  its  anxiety 
to  express  its  ideas  may,  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  year, 
be  led  into  original  language  attempts  which  are  riddles  rather 
than  explanations  to  the  adult— just  as  an  adult  in  a  foreign 
land  amongst  strangers  sometimes  coins  words  that  only  arouse 
an  ignorant  wonder  in  the  person  addressed.     On  the  whole, 
however,  he  agrees  with  Wundt  in  his  criticism  of  the  "inex- 
plicable word  formations"  reported  by  Mrs.  K.  C.  Moore  and 
others,  except  the  paper  by   Mr.  Hale,  which,  he  says,  is  not 
quite  clear  to  him  and  is  not  free  from  objections,  but  he  would 
not,  like  Wundt,  place  it  e7i  bloc  in  the  domain  of  fable  (27:446). 
Sully  thinks  that  children  if  left  alone  would  undoubtedly  be 
able   to   invent  signs,  and  instead   of  signs   they  might   use 
sounds.      The  child  gives  certain  vocal  reactions   to   certain 
mental  states,  when  these  reactions  are  recognized  by  others 
they  tend  to  become  fixed  as  hnguistic  signs — such  are  "mum" 
and  "ham"  reported  by  Darwin  and  Taine  respectively.     The 
cases  reported  by  Hale,  he  thinks,  testify  to  the  originality  of 
the  child  in  the  field  of  linguistics,  but  adds  that  the  effect  of 
education  is  absent  in  none  of  those  cases  (29:138-144).     Com- 
payre  after  quoting  Rousseau,  Maine  de  Biran,  Lemoine,  Egger, 
and  Taine,  who  believe  in  the  child's  inventive  ability  in  the 
domain  of  language,  points  out  the   following  three  ways  in 
which  the  expressive  spontaneity  of  the  child  may  manifest  it- 
self, (i)  The  child  furnishes  the  sound  or  the  word,  but  the 
parents  give  meaning  to  it  though  it  was  uttered  without  any 
intention.      (2)  The  child  invents  a  word  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  it  a  meaning;  this  is  the  most  curious,  the  rarest,  and  also 
the  most  disputed  case.     (3)  Very  often  the  parents  furnish  the 
words,  but  the  infant  who  repeats  them  interprets  them  in  his 
own  manner  and  uses  them  with  a  new  signification.       Com- 
payre  believes  in  the  child's  ability  to  invent  as  to  the  first  and 
third  case,  but  thinks  it  is  diSicult  to  demonstrate  whether  the 
child  can  make  a  complete  creation  in  language  (4:234  ff. ).     To 
first  see  the  connection  between  sound  and  meaning  the  help  of 
the  parents  is  perhaps  necessary,  but  after  the  bridge  has  been 
once  constructed  the  child  may  spontaneously  attach  meaning 
to  sound  with  more  or  less  originality.     Franke  (9758)  thinks 
creation  without  imitation  in  the  development  of  child  language 
is  very  rare  and  with  many  children  it  is  not  found  at  all. 
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Preyer  answers  the  question  thus  :  "I  have  shown  that  the 
first  firm  association  of  an  idea  with  a  syllable  or  with  a  word- 
like combination  of  syllables,  takes  place  exclusively  through 
imitation;  but  a  union  of  this  sort  being  once  established,  the 
child  then  freely  invents  new  combinations,  although  to  a  more 
limited  extent  than  is  commonly  assumed.  No  one  brings  in- 
to the  world  a  genius  of  such  quality  that  it  would  be  capable 
of  inventing  articulate  speech.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  compre- 
hend that  imitation  suffices  for  a  child  to  learn  a  language" 
(22:215).  Wundt  says,  one  can  readily  understand  how 
mothers  and  nurses  come  to  believe  that  the  child  quite  early 
gives  its  attention  toward  inventing  its  language,  but  that  it  is 
surprising  that  almost  all  pedagogical  and  many  psychological 
observers  of  child  language  hold  the  same  view  (34:273).  In 
referring  to  the  cases  reported  above  he  says  that  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  decide  what  was  really  original  and  what  was  due 
to  environment,  but  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  many  of  these 
words  either  resemble  some  words  in  adult  language  or  have 
been  so  common  in  child  language  from  quite  early  times  that 
they  look  very  much  like  borrowed  expressions.  For  example, 
"koko"  resembles  "coque,"  "tem"  resembles  "tiens,"  "piece 
it"  resembles  "break  to  pieces;  "  and  "ham"  and  "mum"  may 
have  been  acquired  from  mother  or  nurse  who  often  imitate  the 
movements  of  eating  before  the  child  when  they  are  about  to 
feed  it,  and  these  words  require  the  same  movements.  He 
furthermore  thinks  that  words  for  which  we  have  no  immediate 
explanation  should  not  be  accepted  unconditionally  as  inven- 
ted. His  own  child,  for  instance,  used  "guck"  for  "chair." 
This  puzzled  him  till  he  found  that  the  nurse  had  placed  a  cat 
on  a  chair  and  had  pointed  to  it  saying  "guck"  (see).  The 
child  had  accepted  the  word  as  a  name  for  the  chair  and  later 
for  the  cat.  He  found  no  original  word  in  the  two  children 
which  he  observed.  He  believes  that  the  child's  word  forma- 
tions, probabl}'  without  exception,  come  from  its  environment, 
and  that  the  reported  cases  of  invented  words  in  the  earlier 
literature  should  once  for  all  be  placed  in  the  domain  of  fable. 
Since  more  definite  details  are  lacking  in  the.se  cases  it  is  possi- 
ble that  we  are  dealing  with  misinterpretations.  He  says,  the 
child  may,  however,  develop  (not  invent)  some  process  of 
making  known  its  ideas  and  feelings  by  means  of  sounds  if  a 
ready-made  language  did  not  anticipate  it.  If  children  were 
left  to  themselves  and  would  hear  no  spoken  word  from  outside 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  develop,  besides  their 
gesture  language  a  natural  though  probably  imperfect  speech. 
This,  however,  would  take  place  much  later  and  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  cases  reported  (34:286). 

Meumann  (20)  says  child  language  may  be  formed  in  six 
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different  ways:  (i)  Words  are  heard  incorrectly  and  hence  mis- 
pronounced; (2)  these  mutilated  words  may  be  misapplied;  (3) 
they  may  be  used  correctly  but  also  extended  to  other  objects; 
(4)  onomatopoetic  words  may  be  extended  to  other  objects  by 
association;  (5)  the  children  may  form  new  compounds;  (6) 
with  their  early  babblings  in  connection  with  parts  of  words 
learned  they  may  develop  a  peculiar  mode  of  expression  which 
they  may  use  for  years  until  their  environment  forces  them  to 
abandon  it.  Into  this  class  he  would  place  Stumpf 's  boy  and 
the  cases  reported  by  Hale.  The  above  facts,  he  says,  even  the 
opponents  of  invention  do  not  deny,  and  offers  these  expla- 
nations: All  peculiarities  of  child  language  are  due  to  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  child,  causing  imperfect  imitation. 
Even  though  some  of  its  onomatopoetic  expressions  are  new  it 
has  heard  similar  designations  hundreds  of  times  since  it  first 
began  to  understand  speech.  The  cases  reported  by  Stumpf, 
Horatio  Hale,  K.  C.  Moore  and  others  show  only  an  acquired 
mode  of  language,  the  development  of  which  deviates  from 
that  of  the  adult.  He  agrees  with  Wundt  that  invention  is  a 
bad  term.  Children  have  an  inherited  disposition  to  develop 
language,  but  the  environment  of  adults  anticipates  these  fac- 
tors of  inheritance,  and  in  this  sense,  he  agrees  with  Wundt, 
that  the  language  development  of  children  is  premature.  Idel- 
berger  also  denies  that  the  child  has  the  ability  to  create  words 
without  external  influence.  His  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
observation  of  several  children  (16:289). 

It  is  quite  evident  that  no  child  will  invent  its  mother  tongue 
as  Preyer  says,  nor  any  perfect  language  of  any  kind,  yet  we 
cannot  deny  a  priori  that  the  child's  originality  has  anything 
to  do  with  its  language  development.  The  .scientific  experi- 
ment to  determine  the  child's  originality  has  not  been  made 
and  cannot  well  be  made  as  Sully  .says.  To  take  a  few  occa- 
.sional  observations  in  this  field  and  then  theorize  about  them 
is  unscientific.  To  arrive  at  only  approximate  conclusions  in 
this  matter  the  previous  experience  of  the  child  should  be  accu- 
rately known,  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which 
experiences  sink  deep  down  into  the  child's  nervous  system 
and  which  pass  by  without  leaving  a  noticeable  impression. 
Ob.serving  a  child  a  few  hours  a  day  is  not  sufficient;  continu- 
ous observation  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  a  reasonably 
acc'.jrate  explanation  of  the  child's  new  words  can  be  given. 
We  need  more,  and  more  careful,  observations  before  we  can 
draw  conclusions.  Such  cases  as  Hale  reports  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  resting  on  a  rigorous  scientific  basis,  but  rather  than 
place  them  in  the  domain  of  fable,  they  shotild  encourage  us  to 
more  careful  observation  in  this  direction.  Two  children  like 
Stumpf's  boy  growing  up  together  might  well,  one  can  imagine, 
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develop  a  form  of  communication  which  at  first  sight  would 
seem  fabulous.  Wundt's  criticism  of  the  reported  cases  of 
invention  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction,  but  when  he 
denies  originality  in  the  child  altogether  his  conclusions  have 
rather  an  a  priori  than  an  inductive  basis. 

4.  Word-meanings.  The  development  of  the  word-mean- 
ing of  the  child  is  a  subject  beset  with  great  difficulties.  It  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  speech  development 
of  the  child.  What  meaning  does  the  child  attach  to  the  first 
words  it  understands  and  the  first  words  it  utters,  is  a  question 
as  interesting  as  it  is  hard  ;  that  it  is  not  the  adults  meaning  is 
quite  evident.  The  child  manifests  an  understanding  of  words 
at  quite  an  early  age.  During  the  first  few  months,  even,  ihe 
mother's  voice  may  soothe  the  child  when  other  voices  fail. 
Here  are  probably  the  first  beginnings  of  an  understanding  of 
the  sounds  of  its  environment.  Somewhat  later  the  child  will 
react  with  the  eyes  or  with  the  head  to  certain  words,  as,  for 
example,  Lindner's  boy  did  when  he  looked  at  the  clock  at  the 
word  tictac  (20  weeks),  or  Taine's  boy  who  looked  at  a  certain 
picture  when  asked  :  "  Where  is  grandfather  ?"  What  is  the 
explanation  of  these  facts?  What  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  ?  Simply  associations  on  the  animal  plane,  or  are  there 
glimmerings  of  a  higher  psychic  activity?  How  about  the 
first  words  of  the  child  ?  Are  they  on  the  most  elementary  as- 
sociation plane  or  do  they  represent  crude  concepts  ? 

The  schematic  representations  of  the  speech  centres  have 
been  used  in  illustrating  the  learning  of  language  by  the  child. 
According  to  these  schemes  the  child  develops  a  word-sound 
centre  and  a  motor  speech  centre  ;  the  connection  of  these  two 
leads  to  meaningless  imitations,  and  the  connection  of  them 
with  a  higher  ideation  centre  leads  to  intelligent  imitation,  and 
finally  to  original  speech,  etc.  These  schemes  are  very  help- 
ful as  illustrations — especially  in  the  pathology  of  speech — but 
when  applied  to  the  learning  of  speech  by  children  their  very 
simplicity  tends  to  lead  to  superficial  assumptions. 

Sigismund  (26:111)  showed  his  boy  a  stuffed  woodcock  and 
said  "  bird."  The  child  immediately  looked  toward  an  owl  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  This,  Sigismund  thinks,  and 
Preyer  agrees  with  him,  indicates  that  the  indefinite  concept 
"bird"  had  arisen.  Preyer  says  that  even  before  the  first 
attempts  at  speaking  a  concept-forming  combination  of  memo- 
ry images  regularly  takes  place  (22:11).  Oltuszewski  thinks 
that  the  child  forms  general  concepts  even  beibre  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  but  that  many  of  its  generalizations  are 
false.  The  rudiments  of  comparison  manifest  themselves  as 
early  as  the  4th  month,  when  the  child  shows  fright  at  seeing 
a  strange  person  (21:11).     Araeut  says  the  child  begins  with  a  ,. 
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kind  of  root  form,  called  "Urbegriff,"  which  has  gertas  of 
both  of  the  later  categories  (individual  and  general).  From 
this  "Urbegriff"  it  passes  to  the  individual  and  then  to  the 
general  concept.  Later,  however,  the  child  may  omit  the 
"Urbegriff"  and  begin  with  the  individual  concept.  (2:152). 
Gutzmann  says  with  normal  children  the  word-sound  centre 
and  its  connection  with  concepts  shows  surprising  development 
even  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  (11:32).  Erdmann  holds 
that  during  the  period  when  the  child  learns  to  understand 
language  it  forms  abstract,  acoustic  word- ideas  based  not  only 
on  what  is  concretely  experienced  but  also  on  what  is  typically 
universal  (8:384). 

Taine's  child  applied  "cola"  (chocolate)  to  sugar,  tart, 
grape,  peach,  fig.  Taine  thinks  that  that  is  a  case  of  sponta- 
neous generalization,  the  common  element  being  pleasant  taste, 
connected  with  a  desire  to  experience  it  again.  Compayre 
thinks  the  child's  gross  generalizations  are  due  to  poverty  of 
language  ;  it  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  but  one  vessel 
out  of  which  he  must  eat  all  the  dishes  of  his  meal.  The 
child  is,  moreover,  apt  to  seize  upon  puerile  resemblances  and 
superficial  associations  (4:246).  Sully  says  a  child  has  no 
clear  grasp  of  what  a  grammarian  calls  a  noun  ;  neither  does  a 
child  go  through  a  process  of  comparing,  etc.,  when  he  widens 
the  application  of  his  terms  ;  he  rather  recognizes  something 
like  that  which  he  has  seen  before  without  troubling  to  note 
the  difference.  In  applying  the  word  star  to  candles,  gas 
flames,  etc. ,  the  same  process  is  at  work  that  led  men  to  apply 
the  word  sun  to  centres  of  other  systems  (29:161). 

Wundt  holds  that  in  the  first  language  activity  of  the  child 
all  logical  concept-forming  processes  are  absent.  The  child 
names  only  individual  objects.  If  it  seems  to  widen  the  appli- 
cation of  its  terms  it  is  not  due,  he  says,  to  a  process  of  com- 
parison, but  rather  to  the  fact  that  it  easily  mistakes  objects 
that  have  only  a  distant  resemblance  and  that  differences  of  size 
and  distance  play  hardly  any  part  at  all.  Moreover,  he  says, 
the  same  word  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  more  than 
one  object,  as  for  instance  the  word  qtuxk  may  be  associated 
with  the  duck  or  with  the  water.  He  admits  that  these  asso- 
ciation processes  are  at  the  root  of  all  concept-forming  pro- 
ce.sses,  but  says  the  latter  are  entirely  ab.sent  in  early  language 
development  (34:284).  Baldwin  says  children  call  all  men 
papa  and  all  food  viik  because  they  react  to  sensations  and  thus 
form  tendencies  to  definite  reaction  which  stand  ' '  ready  to  go 
off  "  on  any  kind  of  stimulus  which  is  locally  near  enough  to 
discharge  that  way  (3:326).  Here  he  sees  what  he  calls  a 
"concept  of  the  first  degree."  He  says  the  "general"  or  "ab- 
^stract"  is  only  "an  attitude,  an  expectation,  a  motor  ten- 
dency" (3:330)- 
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Meumann  objects  to  the  views  of  most  of  the  other  writers. 
He  says  the  only  correct  method  of  interpreting  child  language 
consists  in  the  observance  of  the  following  three  principles:  ( i ) 
Unless  there  are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  word- 
meanings  and  the  psycho-physical  processes  that  are  active  in 
producing  them  must  be  considered  as  simple  as  possible.  (2) 
Where  the  word-meanings  are  not  perfectly  clear  the  general 
physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child  must  determine 
the  points  of  view  for  interpretation.  (3)  When  at  all  possi- 
ble, the  child's  words  must  be  interpreted  by  means  of  later 
stages  of  development  which  can  be  observed  better.  That  is, 
a  process  of  getting  word-meanings  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
absent  in  later  stages  must  be  absolutely  excluded  in  earlier 
stages  (20:4). 

He  holds  that  the  first  word-meanings  of  the  child  are  ex- 
clusively of  an  emotional  or  a  volitional  character.  Its  first 
words  are  desire  words  and  feeling  words,  if  they  designate 
objects  it  is  only  a  secondary  matter  He  objects  to  the  view 
that  the  child  in  the  period  when  it  understands  language  but 
cannot  speak,  forms  abstract  ideas  of  meaning  (Bedeutungs- 
vorstellungen)  as  Erdmann  says.  The  first  utterances  of  a 
child  we  cannot  consider  primitive  enough,  they  are  associa- 
tions of  an  elementary  kiud,  without  a  shadow  of  logical 
activity  (20:22).  That  Sigismund's  child  looked  toward  the 
owl  when  it  saw  a  woodcock  was  because  the  perception  of  the 
woodcock  and  the  owl  were  the  same.  The  application  of  the 
word  "cola"  to  sugar,  cake,  grapes,  figs,  etc.,  was  no  concep- 
tual generalization,  as  Taine  would  have  it,  but  rather  the 
child  uttered  a  desire  word  for  a  definite  desire  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  those  objects  (20:36).  He  thinks  the  observations 
are  too  meagre  to  permit  of  an  explanation  of  these  processes 
in  the  child. 

Darwin  reported  to  Romanes  the  case  of  a  child  who  named 
a  duck  "quak."  It  later  denoted  the  water,  all  birds,  insects, 
floating  substances,  etc.,  with  the  same  word.  Rzesnitzek 
(24:18)  explains  this  as  an  extension  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  Meumann  (20:44)  says  it  is  simply  a  case  of  simulta- 
neous association — the  apparent  generalization  exists  onlj^  in 
the  mind  of  the  adult. 

Specially  diflScult  Meumann  considers  the  following  cases: 
Tracy's  boy  (3ia:75)  applied  the  word  "do"  (door)  to  every- 
thing that  stopped  up  an  opening  or  prevented  an  exit 
including  the  cork  of  a  bottle,  and  the  little  table  that  fastened 
him  in  his  high  chair.  Also  the  case  reported  to  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Bovet  of  a  child  who  used  "mil"  for  taking  off  and  put- 
ting on  a  lid,  for  the  taking  away  and  disappearance  of  things, 
etc.     And  also  the  case  of  Prej'er's  boy  who  used  "atta"  to 
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designate  the  disappearance  of  a  person,  the  darkening  of  a 
lamp  by  means  of  a  shade,  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  door, 
the  dropping  of  an  object  from  the  table,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  objects  in  general.  Tracy  and  Preyer  would  say  that 
the  child  had  formed  a  concept  though  it  may  not  have  a  clear 
connotation;  Meumann  says  the  child  has  focused  its  atten- 
tion upon  some  common  parts  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  If 
there  are  no  other  common  factors  there  may  be  a  common 
emotional  effect  that  produces  the  same  name.  He  says 
schematic  plans  according  to  which  the  word-meanings  of  the 
child  must  develop  (Ament's  for  instance)  are  easily  made, 
but  they  tell  us  only  what  we  already  know  a  priori  after 
thinking  about  the  subject  (20:55).  Idellerger  in  the  main 
agrees  with  Meumann's  criticisms  and  conclusions  (16). 

That  the  child  goes  through  a  concept-forming  process  dur- 
ing its  early  language  development,  as  Preyer  and  others  sug- 
gest, is  incredible.  The  child-mind  does  not  follow  the  laws 
of  thought  of  the  well  trained  logician.  Neither  can  Meu- 
mann's view  that  we  must  consider  the  psycho-physical  pro- 
cesses of  a  child  as  simple  as  possible,  be  accepted  to  apply 
beyond  the  very  first  stages  of  language.  It  is  always  a  valu- 
able principle  to  be  used  as  a  check  in  interpretation,  but  be- 
yond the  earliest  language  period  it  should  not  be  used  as  an 
absolute  law.  The  child's  extension  of  the  application  of 
names  may  occur  in  several  ways,  as  has  been  suggested;  it 
may  be  due  to  simple  association,  or  to  the  child's  focusing  on 
some  common  characteristic  which  to  the  child  is  the  whole 
object;  it  may  be  due  to  similar  reactions  set  off  by  similar  im- 
pressions or  similar  emotional  effects,  or  due,  as  Sully  suggests, 
to  a  general  vague  impression  that  two  objects  are  alike — a  pro- 
cess which  we  often  find  among  adults  when  they,  for  instance, 
call  every  vehicle  a  wagon.  Whatever  interpretation  is  given 
to  the  facts  should  be  based  on  most  careful  observations. 
Meumann's  criticisms  and  interpretation,  in  the  main,  seem  to 
be  sound. 

When  Wundt  says  the  first  word-meanings  of  the  child  are 
elementary  association  processes,  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
concept-forming  processes,  and  Ameut  says  they  are  "Urbe- 
griflfe,"  which  may  later  develop  into  individual  and  then 
into  general  concepts,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  which  Ament  seems  to  find  (1:68).  He  does 
not  want  to  discard  the  word  "Begriff""  in  naming  these  ele- 
mentary processes  for  fear,  it  seems,  that  the  genetic  principle 
is  done  violence  thereby,  but  that  fear  is  based  on  imagination 
rather  than  on  fact. 
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II.  Pathology  of  Speech  Development. 

Stammering.  That  the  child  often  imitates  sounds  incor- 
rectly has  been  observed  by  every  one  who  has  given  attention 
to  the  matter.  He  omits  letters,  substitutes  one  for  another 
and  even  drops  whole  syllables.  Diflferent  explanations  have 
been  given  for  this  defect.  Paul  thinks  this  may  be  caused  by 
the  nurses  who  reduce  difficult  words  to  make  them  easy  for 
the  child,  or  the  child  may  simplify  difficult  sound  combina- 
tions by  omitting  individual  .sounds,  or  by  assimilation. — 
Schultze  says  (25:37  ff.)  his  observations  lead  him  to  formulate 
the  following  law:  For  every  sound,  vowel  or  consonant,  that 
the  child  cannot  produce  it  substitutes  the  one  nearest  related 
and  produced  with  less  physiological  difficulty,  and  if  it  has 
not  mastered  the  latter  it  omits  it  altogether.  The  following 
is  Schultze' s  table  of  consonants: 

Labials  p  b  m  f  (v)  w  r  (labial) 

Unguals  t  d  n  1  s  sch  r  (lingual) 

Gutturals  kg  ng  ch  j  r  (guttural) 

Vertically  the  difficulty  increases  throughout  from  labials  to 
gutturals;  horizontally,  with  labials  and  dentals  it  increases 
from  left  to  right,  with  gutturals  from  right  to  left,  if  we  omit 
guttural  r. 

Vierordt  agrees  with  Schultze's  main  theory  (33:456).  He 
says  the  child  does  not  give  its  main  attention  to  bringing  the 
vocal  organs  into  position,  but  rather  to  the  sound  it  is  going 
to  imitate.  In  speaking,  the  position  of  the  lips,  the  tongue"^ 
the  soft  palate,  does  not  enter  clearly  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  child— just  as  is  the  case  with  adults  who  detect  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  not  through  the  motor  sense  but  through  the  ear. 

Wundt  a.scribes  a  certain  validity  to  Schultze's  principle  that 
the  child  substitutes  labials  and  dentals  for  gutturals  and  pala- 
tals, i.  <?.,  that  the  point  of  occlusion  moves  from  the  rear  for- 
ward. He,  however,  does  not  believe  that  the  child  substi- 
tutes because  the  sounds  are  either  difficult  or  unknown  since 
even  in  the  beginnings  of  imitating  speech-movements  it 
generally  has  control  of  all  articulations.  The  two  reasons 
why  the  child  makes  these  changes  are  ( i )  the  acoustic  and 
the  optic  apperception  of  the  sounds  and  the  sound-movements 
are  imperfect;  (2)  the  sound-combinations  which  occur  in  a 
continuous  discourse  are  difficult.  These  combinations  (Con- 
tactwirkungen)  lead  to  regressive  and  progressive  assimila- 
tions of  which  the  latter  is  much  more  common  than  the  for- 
mer. The  predominance  of  progressive  assimilation  is  note- 
worthy, he  says,  because  in  the  culture  languages  of  indo- 
germanic  and  Semitic  origin  the  reverse  is  true,  whereas  in 
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Other  languages,  the  altai-ural,  for  instance,  progressive  assimi- 
lation prevails  as  with  the  child  (34:298  £F.  ). 

Sull)'  (29:152  ff.),  in  speaking  of  omissions,  substitutions, 
and  insertions  assumes  that  the  child  is  unable  to  produce  cer- 
tain sounds  and  that  this  defect  is  not  due  to  a  want  of  discrim- 
ination of  sounds  by  the  ear,  but  suggests  that  an  explanation 
is  rather  a  complex  matter.  "We  must  remember  further," 
he  says,  "that  it  is  one  thing  to  carry  out  an  articulatory 
movement  as  a  child  of  nine  months  carries  it  out,  impulsively, 
through  some  congenitallj'^  arranged  mode  of  exciting  the 
proper  motor  centre,  another  thing  to  carry  it  out  volitionally, 
/.  e. ,  in  order  to  produce  a  desired  result. ' '  As  to  transforma- 
tion of  sounds,  or  metathesis,  he  says,  "the  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  the  right  group  of  sounds  may  present  itself  to  the 
speaker's  consciousness  without  any  apprehension  of  their  tem- 
poral order,"  and  adds,  that  perhaps  quasi-esthetic  preferences 
play  a  part  here  too.  He  suggests  that  these  defects  have  an 
analogy  to  defective  speech  in  adults,  in  so  far  as  when  a  man 
is  very  tired  he  is  subject  to  similar  inversions  of  order,  and 
concludes  that  the  student  of  the  early  stages  of  language 
growth,  might  find  many  interesting  parallels  in  these  devel- 
opmental changes  in  children's  articulations. 

Oltuszewski  (21:33  fif. )  thinks  that  physiological  stammering 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  practice  in  the  proper  use  of  the  articulatory 
organs  and  to  the  weakness  of  the  auditor}^  centre.  The  whole 
word  must,  namely,  be  held  in  memory  until  all  of  it  is 
spoken,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  articulator)'  expiration 
mechanism  must  be  operated.  These  diflSculties  generally  pass 
away  in  a  short  time,  but  if  the  child's  speech  is  neglected,  or 
if  it  has  poor  models  to  imitate  or  if  its  word  memory  weak- 
ens, they  may  remain  and  may  become  what  in  the  pathology 
of  speech  is  called  "Stammeln."  Ssikorski  thinks  that  in  the 
child  we  find  two  types  of  mind,  one  gives  attention  to  the 
sounds  and  neglects  the  syllables  and  the  other  gives  attention 
to  the  syllables  and  neglects  the  sounds,  both  of  which  may 
lead  to  stammering.  Rzesnitzek  thinks  that  if  the  child  has 
not  repeated  a  sound  often  it  has  no  motor  images.  If  such  a 
sound  occurs  in  a  word  to  be  imitated,  the  child  either  omits  it 
or  replaces  it  by  some  other  sound  since  hearing  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  master  it;  thus  stammering  begins.  The  frequen- 
cy of  lisping  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  "s"  is  produced  with 
hardly  any  motor  and  pressure  sensations. 

Ament  (1:59)  objects  to  the  word  Stammeln  as  applied  to 
the  language  of  little  children  since  it  is  a  pathologic  term. 
He  uses  the  word  ]Vort7imgestaltting€n  bj'  which  he  means  any 
change  that  the  words  of  the  mother  tongue  undergo  in  the 
mouth  of  the  child.     He  says   these  changes  have  an  undenia- 
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ble  similarity  with  the  slips  of  the  tongue  in  speaking  and 
reading  observable  in  adults  (2:65).  He  classes  them  under 
grammatical  rubrics  such  as  elision,  insertion,  substitution, 
transposition,  metathesis,  etc.  He  offers  these  explanations 
but  does  not  consider  them  exhaustive:  (i)  Careless  pronun- 
ciation by  adults  is  carefully  copied  by  the  child.  (2)  That 
part  of  the  word  upon  which  the  attention  is  fixed  is  held  in 
memory  and  is  reproduced.  A  prominent  cause  of  metalepsis 
is  the  tendency  of  the  vocal  organs  easily  to  resume  a  position 
theyju.st  have  had  in  the  same  word,  especially  if  the  required 
positions  would  be  difficult.  (3)  The  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  hearing.  (4)  The  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  speech  organs.  He  agrees  with  Wundt  that  the 
child  may  be  able  to  produce  all  sounds  individually  but  may 
not  be  able  to  make  the  changes  in  the  vocal  organs  as  quickly 
as  is  required  to  produce  every  individual  sound  in  a  sound 
group,  and  with  Sully  that  it  may  be  able  to  combine  sounds 
according  to  its  own  choice,  which  it  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
bine into  words.  That  the  child  substitutes  t  and  d  for  k  and 
g  during  the  imitation  period  he  says  is  not  because  he  never 
has  been  able  to  pronounce  those  sounds,  but  because  he  has 
forgotten  them  since  his  early  babble  period  (1.51). 

It  is  quite  natural  for  the  child  to  have  imperfect  articula- 
tion.     Most  of   the  studies  in  language  development  of  the 
child  confine  themselves  to  the  first  three  years  of  child  life, 
but    the   child's    language    does    not   develop  fully  in   three 
years;  a  large  percent,  of  the  children  when  they  enter  school 
have  yet  imperfect  vocal  speech.     And    even   though  the  child 
has  more  or  less  perfect  articulation  its  oral  language  is  usu- 
ally not  absolutely  established  till  about  the  time  of  puberty. 
That  is,  should  deafness  set  in  before  puberty   there  is  always 
danger    that    oral    speech    will    disappear    also.      Kussmaul 
(673:259)  says  with  deaf  mutes  the  origin  of  the  trouble  can 
most  often  be  traced  to  the  finst  four  years  of  life,  less  often  to 
the  years  from  4-10,  and  only   rarely  to  the  years  from  10-14. 
Later  deafness  may  injure  oral  speech  but  it  cannot  destroy  the 
word-pictures  entirely.    We  find  similar  conditions  with  regard 
to  other  brain  functions.     As  early  as  1838  Dr.  G.  Heermann 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  an   inductive  study,  that  those  who 
lose  their  sight  before   the   age   of  5-7    do  not,   in  adult  life, 
dream  in  visual  terms.     He  also  held  that  deafness  before  that 
time  would  carry  with   it  mutism.     Jastrow   (65)   found   the 
same  result  as  to  visual  dreams.     If  blindness  sets  in  before  5, 
he  says,  the  visual  centre  degenerates,  if  it  sets  in  after  7   the 
sight-centre  maintains  its  function. 

Treitel  (87:578)  says,  the  fact  that  so  many  who  havespeech 
defects  can  trace  the  trouble   back   to  their  earliest  childhood 
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and  can  generally  not  assign  a  particular  cause  for  their  origin, 
points  rather  a  priori  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  these  dis- 
turbances have  their  origin  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
language.  That  lisping  is  so  common  among  children  in  kin- 
dergartens, he  thinks,  is  due  to  poor  perception  since  s  has  the 
highest  pitch  of  all  letters  (5,400-10,800  vibrations  per  second). 
Even  adults  hard  of  hearing  omit  it  and  it  is  the  letter  most 
poorly  transmitted  by  the  telephone.  The  sounds  that  are 
omitted  in  earlier  years  he  thinks  later  become  stumbling 
blocks  for  stuttering.  It  is  furthermore  true  that  children  hard 
of  hearing  do  not  distinctly  differentiate  related  .sounds,  which 
often  leads  them  to  stammer. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  speech  development  of  the  child 
are  numerous  anomalies  of  articulation  which  can  as  yet  hardly 
be  called  speech  defects,  but  rather  incompleteness  of  language, 
as  Preyer  calls  them,  yet  out  of  such  anomalies  there  may  de- 
velop a  number  of  speech  disturbances  in  later  years.  Gutz- 
mann  thinks  that  stammering  in  adults  can  often  be  traced  to 
bad  training  in  early  childhood.  He  says  one  may  safely 
say  "bowow"  for  dog  and  "hiihii"  for  horse  in  the  earliest 
language  period,  without  endangering  later  speech  develop- 
ment, but  during  the  sentence  period  of  its  language  develop- 
ment the  child  should  have  good  models  to  imitate  C55a:52). 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  the  child  fails  to  learn  a  given 
sound  in  early  childhood,  the  diflficulty  to  master  it  increases 
with  years.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  adult  to 
learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  mother  tongue  which  the  child  does  not  learn 
will  be  like  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  tongue  to  him  later  on. 

Stammering,  though  it  maj'  be  quite  normal  with  the  child, 
is  always  a  defect  when  found  in  the  adult.  As  a  defect  it 
may  have  one  of  two  causes:  it  may  be  either  functional  or 
organic.  In  functional  stammering  the  articulation  remains  in 
an  arrested  state  of  development  without  any  ascertainable 
organic  causes.  Liebmann  says  in  most  cases  where  the  defect 
is  functional  the  child  learned  to  talk  late.  Organic  stammer- 
ing is  due  to  anatomic  anomalies.  There  may  be  abnormali- 
ties in  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  jaws,  the  soft  and 
the  hard  palates,  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  the  larynx, 
tlie  ear  or  any  part  of  the  auditory  mechanism  which  renders 
the  perception  of  sound  indistinct.  Stammering  beyond  the 
age  of  5  or  6  is  to  be  considered  abnormal. 

Anomalies  of  the  tongue  are  rare.  In  most  cases  where 
they  occur  they  are  caused  by  the  removal  of  foreign  growths, 
though  in  rare  cases  the  frenum  may  be  short  or  the  tongue 
may  be  too  thick.  The  hare  lip  does  not  play  as  large  a  role 
in  stammering  as  it  did  formerly  since  most  children  undergo 
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operations  to  correct  this  anomaly  in  earlj'  infancy.  But  if  the 
operation  is  not  successful!)'  made  the  lip  often  varies  from  the 
normal  so  much  that  articulation  is  interfered  with.  Anoma- 
lies of  the  teeth  are  much  more  common.  If  the  upper  inci- 
sors are  absent  d  and  t,  if  the  lower,  s  and  ss  are  imperfect. 
If  any  of  the  side  teeth  are  absent  there  may  be  a  lateral  escape 
of  breath  when  the  s  is  articulated.  If  the  incisors  are  too 
long  the  labials  are  often  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  upper 
incisors  instead  of  the  upper  lip.  Similar  difficulties  may  arise 
when  one  or  the  other  jaw  is  too  long.  Defects  of  the  hard 
and  the  soft  palates  and  of  the  nasal  cavities  are  very  common 
sources  of  defective  speech. 

vStammering  is  sometimes  divided  into  the  following  divi- 
sions: Rhinolalia  aperia — when  the  nasal  cavity  cannot  be 
closed  from  the  vocal  cavity  and  all  sounds  are  nasalized. 
It  is  caused  by  a  cleft  palate,  syphilitic  or  tubercular  ulcera- 
tions in  the  palate,  obstructions  to  the  movements  of  the  soft 
palate,  such  as  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  or  through  disease  or 
tumors  which  interfere  with  the  movements  of  this  organ. 
Rhinolalia  clausa — when  the  nasal  passages  are  closed  so  that 
no  air  can  pass  through  and  the  resonance  chambers  of  the  nose 
cannot  be  u.sed.  Sigmatism  when  the  difficulty  is  only  with 
the  s  and  sh  sounds;  Lambdacism  when  the  1,  Rhotacism  when 
the  r,  and  Gammacism  when  the  gutturals,  especially  g,  are  mis- 
pronounced. Parasigmatism ,  ParalafJibdacism ,  Pararhoiacistn, 
and  Paragammacism  generally  mean  the  inability  to  speak  the 
respective  letters  and  others  are  substituted. 

Berkhan  (41)  has  found  that  stammering  children  often  show 
similar  defects  in  writing.  In  the  written  word  or  sentence 
the  mistakes  are  similar  to  those  in  the  spoken  one.  For  ex- 
ample (oral),  "Der  vol  hat  ness"  (Der  vogel  hat  nest),  (writ- 
ten) "Der  Folet  ei  ness."  In  the  case  of  half  idiots  he  found 
no  such  similarity,  the  oral  mistakes  did  not  coincide  with  the 
written.  Mielecke  (77:104)  sa^'S  there  is  a  difference  between 
oral  and  written  stammering,  though  in  the  main  they  are  sim- 
ilar. The  oral  stammerer's  mistakes  are  constant,  he  misses 
the  same  sounds  and  sound-combinations  at  all  times,  whereas 
the  script  stammerer  shows  no  constancy  in  his  errors,  the 
sound-combinations  which  he  writes  correctly  at  one  time  he 
misses  at  another.  Neumann  says  (79:11,  6)  stutterers  and 
stammerers  often  either  omit  or  write  in  a  trembling  hand  the 
letters  which  give  them  difficulty  in  oral  speech. 

Therapeutics.  First  of  all  the  organic  abnormalities  must 
be  remedied  by  surgical  operations  as  far  as  possible  and  neces- 
sary. Even  cleft  palates  can  be  operated  so  skillfully  now,  it 
seems,  that  obturators  need  be  resorted  to  very  rarely.  The 
paralyzed   soft    palate   must  be  restored;  some   use   massage 
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and  electricity.  The  above  remedies  belong  to  the  physician 
and  preferably  to  the  specialist.  Moreover,  the  pupil  should 
study  carefully  the  physiology  of  the  alphabet.  The  physiol- 
ogy of  each  sound  that  is  defective  should  be  demonstrated 
and  explained  to  him.  This  can  be  done  by  a  specially  trained 
teacher.  If  the  pupil  cannot  place  his  articulatory  organs,  not 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  they  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  placed  in  position  for  him.  Stammering  is  absolutely  cura- 
ble if  not  caused  by  incurable  mental  and  physical  defects. 

Analogous  Defects.  Meringer  and  Meyer  (76)  made  many 
observations  as  to  the  lapses  of  normal,  healthy  adults,  and 
found  that  r  and  1  present  special  difficulties.  This  has  its 
analogue  in  people  that  are  mentally  diseased,  as  they  point 
out,  but  it  also  has  its  analogue  in  children  who  are  learning 
to  talk.  It  is  well  known  that  r  words  are  much  used  to  detect 
speech  disturbances,  and  that  r  is  a  difficult  letter  for.tlie  child 
to  learn.  Bawden  (39:32)  says  that  the  consonantal  digraphs 
which  the  child  learns  last  and  which,  according  to  L,iebmann 
(69:25),  are  the  most  difficult  to  the  mentally  defective  child,  are 
the  most  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  lapses,  e.  g.,  sp,  fl,  bl, 
br,  st,  sm,  qu,  etc,  Meringer  and  Meyer's  classification  of 
lapses  corresponds  with  Ament's  classification  of  children's 
speech  defects.  They  think  that  nearly  all  our  speech  defects 
have  their  origin  in  the  connecting  activity  (anreihenden 
Thatigkeit)  of  our  intellect.  Meringer  says:  "All  sounds  of 
the  inner  language  are  not  of  equal  value.  In  uttering  a 
sound  those  of  equal  value  which  one  intends  to  speak  are  antici- 
pated, and  those  of  equal  value  which  one  has  just  spoken 
reverberate  (though  somewhat  weaker)  so  that  these  sounds 
may  displace  the  one  that  was  intended  to  be  uttered."  Baw- 
den (39:12)  thinks  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  lapses 
and  functional  aphasia — that  both  are  due  to  a  temporary 
exhaustion  through  an  over-expenditure  of  nerve  force. 

Striimpell  (85:444)  has  found  similar  slips  in  the  school 
work  of  children.  He  says,  in  a  school  reader  the  following 
series  of  words  were  found:  Dorf  Dorfer,  diirftig,  bediirftig, 
Wiirfel,  wiirfeln,  werfen,  Ort,  etc.  It  took  the  weakest  boy 
in  the  class  three  minutes  before  he  could  say  the  word  Ort, 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  f  in  the  preceding  words.  Basing 
his  view  on  lyay's  investigations  (68a:  133)  he  thinks  that  in 
such  lapses  a  motor  cause  must  be  considered;  that  the  expla- 
nation of  many  defects  in  oral  speech  can  be  found  in  the 
intensity  of  the  motor  elements.  The  individual  tries  to  keep 
the  flow  of  the  movement,  whatever  is  not  easily  said  or  writ- 
ten is  suppressed  or  changed  so  that  difficulties  are  avoided, 
according  to  the  principle  of  least  physiological  effort. 

Biirgerstein  (45)   found   similar  slips  in  children's  calcula- 
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tions.  He  concludes  that  the  most  commoti  source  of  error 
was  that  an  oft  recurring  ligure  in  the  fore  part  of  a  problem 
pressed  itself  into  consciousness  in  a  later  part  of  the  same 
problem.  For  example,  in  the  problem:  4592083976x6=: 
7462503856  the  oft  recurring  5  evidently  led  the  child  to  figure 
5x9  instead  of  6x9.  Or  in  the  problem:  892415x4=  3754460 
the  6  in  the  product  evidently  led  the  child  to  use  6  as  a  multi- 
plier. In  the  addition  problem  ..62i4-f-..8493  =..687  the 
7  in  the  result  probably  replaced  the  9  in  the  second  col- 
umn. He  also  found  that  figures  of  similar  forms  were  apt  to 
be  interchanged,  9  and  o,  3  and  8  for  instance.  These  slips 
are  similar  to  the  lapses  in  writing  and  speaking  and  it  is  prob- 
ably beyond  question  that  many  mistakes  made  by  children 
in  their  school  work  are  as  much  beyond  their  control  as 
lapses  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  adult.  Striimpell  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  these  slight  disturbances  may  be  the  signs  or 
forerunners  of  serious,  even  pathologic  conditions. 

Stuttering.  Speech  defects  are  probably  as  old  as  lan- 
guage itself,  and  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  record  of  them  they 
have  been  a  subject  of  annoyance.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
earlier  literature  on  stuttering  one  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
Ssikorski,  Schulthess,  Gutzmann  and  others;  in  this  paper  the 
attention  will  be  focused  mainly  on  what  has  been  done  within 
the  last  15-20  years. 

Theories.  As  to  the  symptoms  of  stuttering  there  is  a  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  different  authors,  but  as 
to  the  explanation  of  some  of  these  symptoms  some  authors 
vary  somewhat  widely.  Berkhan,  Coen,  Gutzmann,  Ssikorski, 
Oltuszewski,  Treitel  believe  rather  that  the  inco-ordinated 
movements  are  involuntary,  whereas  Denhard,  Heymann, 
Gruenbaum  lean  to  the  opposite  view,  and  Liebmann  stands 
midway  between  the  two.  Again,  Denhardt  makes  the  real 
root  of  the  trouble  psychic,  and  Treitel  and  Heymann  prefer 
the  same  view,  whereas  Gutzmann  lays  very  little  stress 
on  the  p.sychic  element,  and  Berkhan,  Coen,  Gruen- 
baum, Oltuszewski  and  Ssikorski  more  or  less  agree  with  him. 
Liebmann  does  not  agree  to  the  extreme  view  of  Denhardt  who 
ascribes  the  chief  trouble  to  the  psyche,  nor  to  the  view  of 
Gutzmann  who  thinks  that  the  psychic  phenomena  are  rather 
results  and  not  causes  of  the  trouble  and  are  u.sually  absent  in 
childhood,  but  says  the  psychic  factors  are  found  with  all  stut- 
terers, even  with  verj-  young  ones. 

Kussmaul  (67a)  calls  stuttering  a  spasmodic  co-ordination 
neurosis  which  hinders  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  in  the 
beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  by  spasmodic  con- 
tractions at  the  point  of  occlusion  when  uttering  consonants 
and  vocals.     There  are  three  groups  of  mu.scle  action  in  speak- 
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ing — expiratory,  vocalizing,  and  articulatory — and  in  stuttering 
the  regulating  mechanism  in  the  nerve  centres  which  must 
harmonize  these  three  actions  is  brought  into  disorder  by  pe- 
ripheral and  more  often  by  central  excitation  processes.  Gutz- 
mann  and  Ssikorski  would  agree  with  this  in  the  main,  but  the 
former  holds  that  the  stutterer  may  have  difficulty  with  indi- 
vidual letters  as  well  as  with  syllables,  and  the  latter  that  mere 
intention  to  speak  may  cause  the  cramps  to  set  in. 

Denhardt  (51)  says  stuttering  is  the  inability  under  certain 
abnormal  psychical  conditions  to  utter  speech  sounds  either 
individually  as  consonants  or  as  vowels  or  in  their  combination 
into  words,  without  repetition  and  without  halting  caused  by 
too  little  or  too  much  force,  even  though  the  sound  or  the 
word-picture  is  clearly  and  plainly  before  the  mental  eye  of  the 
stutterer.  The  real  root  of  the  disease  is  in  the  person's  imag- 
ination or  in  his  fear  that  he  cannot  utter  certain  sounds.  The 
inco-ordinated  movements  mentioned  by  Kussmaul,  he  thinks, 
are  voluntary. 

Wyllie  (92)  says  stammering  (stuttering)  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  co-ordination  of  the  action  of  the  larynx  which  produces 
vocal  speech,  and  the  oral  mechanism  which  modifies  the 
sounds  of  the  larynx  in  tone  and  timbre.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  he  says,  the  common  defect  of  stammering  (stutter- 
ing) is  due  to  a  delayed  action  of  the  laryngeal  mechanism. 

Liebmaun  (70)  thinks  that  the  primary  source  of  the  trouble 
is  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  consonant  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage, including  the  explosive  sound  of  the  vocal  cords  that 
precedes  the  utterance  of  a  vowel — the  spiriius  lenis  of  the 
Greeks.  At  first  there  are  only  slight  involuntary  inco-or- 
dinated speech  movements,  which  through  the  exaggeration 
of  the  consonants  cause  an  interruption  in  the  continuity  of 
speech;  but  through  fright  and  embarrassment  they  become 
considerably  intensified.  The  stutterer  will  even  add  volun- 
tary accessory  movements  which  make  his  speech  still  worse. 
He  thinks  Gutzmann  lays  not  enough  and  Denhardt  too  much 
stress  on  the  psychic  element. 

Gruenbaum  (54)  thinks  stuttering  is  a  speech  disturbance 
caused  by  a  kind  of  paralysis  in  the  speech  centre.  The  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  articulatory  muscles  as  well  as  those 
that  are  not  used  in  the  formation  of  speech  are  largely  volun- 
tary and  only  to  a  small  degree  reflexive.  All  psychic  pecu- 
liarities such  as  a  feeling  of  fear,  doubting  one's  ability  to 
speak,  weakness  of  will,  etc.,  he,  like  Gutzmann,  says  are 
only  natural  resulting  phenomena.  He  considers  functional 
speechlessness  and  stuttering  as  difierent  degrees  of  one  and 
the  same  disease. 

Chervin  holds  aloof  from  theories,  and  prefers,  in  the  present 
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state  of  the  science,  to  hold  to  the  "  terrain  solide  "  of  clinical 
observation. 

Stammering  and  Stuttering  were  long  considered  one  and 
the  same  thing,  but  now  they  are  understood  to  be  two  entirely 
different  defects.  Schulthess.  in  1830,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
definitely  the  difference  though  it  had  been  suggested  before 
that  time.  In  this  country  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  is 
not  carefully  differentiated;  stammering  is  used  as  a  general 
term  for  defective  speech,  including  stuttering,  though  Dr. 
Hunt,  in  England,  as  early  as  1863,  pointed  out  the  difierence, 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  German  authorities.  Gutz- 
mann  states  the  difference  clearly  when  he  says  that  the  char- 
acteristic of  stuttering  is  spasms  in  one  or  all  of  the  three 
groups  of  speech-muscles,  which  interrupt  the  flow  of  speech, 
but  that  these  spasms  may  be  accompanied  by  other  accessory 
movements;  and  that  stammering  is  a  defect  of  pronunciation. 
The  stammerer  speaks  fluentlv  but  mispronounces  certain  let- 
ters—he says,  "Appe"  for  '^Affe."  "Taffee"  for  "Kaffee,"  etc. 

Though  the  two  are  entirely  different  defects  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  related.  There  are  complications  of  stammering  and 
stuttering  where  the  former  is  the  primary  evil  which  causes 
the  latter.  If  the  stammering  is  cured  the  stuttering  will  pass 
away  at  the  same  time.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  which  the 
child  meets  in  expressing  certain  sounds  may  give  ri.se  to  the 
fear  of  speech,  or  fear  of  uttering  certain  sounds,  so  character- 
istic of  .stuttering.  Treitel,  furthermore,  thinks  that  stutter- 
ing may  lead  to  stammering.  He  cites  the  ca.se  of  a  young  man 
22  years  of  age  who  sometimes  stuttered  two  minutes  before  he 
could  utter  a  word.  Difficult  sounds  were  often  replaced  by 
others  as  follows:  Fuhrmacher  for  Uhrmacher,  Fanna  for 
Anna,  .sachen  forlachen,  Futsche  for  Kutsche,  Same  for  Name. 
These  substitutions,  he  says,  were  a  result  of  stuttering,  and 
is  the  only  case  in  literature  where  stuttering  caused  stam- 
mering (86). 

Abulia  is  another  functional  disbturbance  that  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  stuttering.  It  is  a  weakness  of  will;  the 
patient  may  know  what  he  wishes  to  say  and  may  be  thorough- 
ly willing  to  say  it  but  cannot — his  will  fails  to  act.  It  differs 
from  stuttering  in  that  there  are  not  only  no  inco-ordinated 
speech  movements,  but  there  are  no  articulatory  movements 
at  all. 

Aphthongia  has  some  symptoms  that  make  it  seem  similar  to 
stuttering.  It  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the 
hypoglossis  region,  which  sets  in  at  every  attempt  to  speak 
and  makes  speech  impossible.  It  is  a  very  rare  disease,  only  a 
few  cases  being  recorded  in  literature. 

Blustering,   or  over-hurried  speaking,  though  it  may  have 
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some  similarity  with  stuttering,  is  a  diflfereut  disturbance. 
Lapses  are  very  common  with  the  blusterer.  He  swallows  syl- 
lables and  words  and  often  gets  into  such  confusion  that  total 
inhibition  sets  in.  He  may  often  repeat  syllables  in  his  haste 
but  no  spasms  of  the  speech  organs  are  present.  His  speech 
is  never  very  intelligible  whereas  the  stutterer  speaks  normal 
between  his  inhibitory  spasms.  The  blusterer  may  prevent  his 
inhibitions  by  speaking  slowly,  the  stutterer  not.  Now  and 
then  it  may  happen  that  stuttering  develops  out  of  blustering, 
but  such  cases  are  rare.  Moreover,  the  two  defects  may  occur 
together,  then  the  patient  instead  of  talking  normally  between 
his  stuttering  spells  over-hurries  himself  so  that  his  speech  is 
hardly  if  at  all  intelligible. 

Stuttering  has  some  similarity  with  chorea  or  St.  Vitus 
Dance,  but  there  is  always  this  characteristic  difference,  as 
Iviebmann  points  out:  stuttering  with  its  acce.ssory  movements 
occurs  only  while  the  individual  is  speaking,  whereas  in  chorea 
the  muscular  disturbance  may  occur  at  any  time. 

Etiology.  The  causes  that  bring  about  stuttering  may  be 
divided  into  the  more  remote  or  predisposing  causes,  and  the 
more  immediate  causes,  such  as  disease,  fright,  shock,  etc. 
The  former  are  the  more  important  but  most  difficult  to  prove. 

That  inheritance  is  a  predisposing  factor  is  not  denied,  but 
some  authors  consider  it  much  more  important  than  others. 
Gutzmann  (59:302),  for  instance,  says  inheritance  can  only  be 
accepted  as  a  cause  when  we  are  certain  that  psychical  infec- 
tion, i.  e.,  imitation  in  the  family,  can  be  excluded,  though  he 
admits  (12:212)  that  in  the  case  children  imitate  the  stuttering 
of  the  parents  there  is  probably  an  inherited  weakness  (Min- 
derwerthigkeit)  because  some  children  of  the  same  family  will 
imitate  and  others  not.  He  cites  a  case  (11:179)  where  the 
teacher  had  one  stutterer  among  60  pupils  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  five  at  the  end.  He  thinks  that  the  parents  often 
wrongly  accuse  the  school  as  the  originof  their  children's  stut- 
tering, but  admits  that  probably  50%  of  those  accusations  are 
true.  He  tabulated  300  cases  in  his  polyclinic  and  found  that 
in  114  cases  stuttering  had  been  in  the  family,  but  that  in  no 
case  inheritance  could  be  proved;  the  stuttering  grew  up  with 
the  speech  development  of  the  child.  Baginsky  agrees  with 
Gutzmann  in  laying  main  stress  on  imitation.  He  thinks  stut- 
terers should  be  excluded  from  school  until  cured  or,  at  least, 
considerably  improved.  Chervin  says  inheritance  is  an  unde- 
niable factor,  but  that  imitation  plays  a  very  great  role  in  the 
cause  of  stuttering.  Liebmann  agrees  with  the  majoritj'  of 
authors  that  the  real  cause  of  stuttering  is  nervousness  which 
is  either  inherited  or  acquired  through  severe  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  disease,   trauma,  alcoholism  either  of 
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the  patient  himself  or  of  his  parents,  masturbation,  etc.  These 
last  named  factors,  he  says,  often  play  only  a  secondary  role 
in  so  far  as  they  produce  stuttering  in  connection  with  an  hered- 
itary predisposition.  Stuttering,  he  says,  can,  however,  only 
be  considered  inherited  when  the  patient  has  never  heard  any 
other  member  of  the  family  stutter  (70:3). 

Arndt  (36:76)  thinks  that  stuttering,  like  convulsibility  in 
general,  is  mainly  inherited.  He  does  not  think  that  imita- 
tion plays  an  important  role  since  some  children  in  a  family 
where  the  parents  stutter  are  not  afflicted  with  the  trouble,  and 
some  that  do  stutter  get  well  without  special  treatment, 
whereas  others  do  not  get  well,  though  nothing  is  left  undone 
to  help  them.  Denhardt,  like  Arndt,  lays  chief  stress  on  in- 
heritance. Of  1,994  cases  he  found  that  77>^%  had  inherited 
their  stuttering.  When  we  consider  that  Coen  at  one  time 
found  in  only  26%  %  and  at  another  in  only  11  %  inheritance 
and  that  Berkhan  found  inheritance  in  only  18.7%  of  209 
cases,  Denhardt' s  percentage  seems  rather  high.  He,  how- 
ever, considers  all  cases  inheritance  where  the  recent  ancestors 
stuttered,  without  making  any  allowance  for  psychic  conta- 
gion. He  says  (51:93),  if  children  imitated  the  stuttering  of 
their  parents  they  would  stutter  in  the  same  way  as  the 
parents,  just  as  children  copy  the  peculiar  dialects  of  their 
parent.s.  He  has,  however,  found  no  such  similarity.  His 
high  percentage  of  inheritance,  he  says,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  facts  as  they  are  found  in  the  case  of  other  psychical 
diseases.  Gruenbaum  agrees  with  Denhardt,  and  says  if  there 
is  stuttering  or  if  there  are  other  nervous  diseases  in  the  family 
we  may  speak  of  an  inherited  disposition. 

Of  114  cases  in  his  journal  Ssikorski  (84:218)  found  inher- 
itance in  73%  of  them.  He  says  predisposing  inheritance  has 
four  symptoms:  i.  stuttering  in  the  family;  2.  nervous  dis- 
eases in  the  family;  3.  physical  signs  of  degeneration;  4. 
special  peculiarities  of  character — such  as  bashfulness,  impres- 
sionability, etc., — characteristics  which  often  manifest  them- 
selves in  early  childhood.  He  does  not  think  that  these 
peculiarities  are  a  result  of  stuttering,  since  those  who  stutter 
as  a  result  of  fright  exclusively  are  entirely  free  from  them. 

Mygind's  investigations  (78)  show,  as  he  points  out,  that 
inheritance  plays  a  role  in  stuttering,  yet  he  admits  that 
psychic  contagion  often  enters  in  as  a  factor,  since  children 
very  readily  imitate  peculiarities  of  speech;  13%  of  his  200 
cases  were  reported  to  have  acquired  their  trouble  by  associat- 
ing with  stutterers,  42%  had  relatives  that  stuttered  to  the 
number  of  124,  62  of  which  were  brothers  and  sisters  and  31 
fathers  of  patients.  Of  the  fathers  1 1  had  stuttered  only  in 
childhood.     Idiocy  was  not  found   among  the  relatives  more 
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often  thau  usual.  32  cases,  16%  (in  two  instances  there  were 
two  from  one  family),  had  relatives  to  the  number  of  36  who 
suffered  or  had  suflfered  with  epilepsy  or  similar  convulsions, 
and  22  cases,  11%  (including  two  of  the  above  32),  had  lost  a 
brother  or  sister  through  some  form  of  convulsion,  all  of  which 
would  indicate  that  there  is  some  kind  of  connection  between 
convulsions  in  childhood  and  stuttering.  58  cases,  29%,  had 
relatives  suffering  with  nervousness,  neurasthenia,  hysteria, 
sick  headache,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  73,  46  of  whom  were 
mothers  of  patients.  15  cases,  7% ,  had  relatives  suffering  with 
asthma,  7  of  which  were  fathers  of  patients.  In  5%  of  the 
cases  alcoholism  was  in  the  family,  in  7  cases  it  was  the  father 
who  drank.  In  10%  intelligence  was  below  normal,  though 
idiots  were  excluded  from  the  courses.  2.6%  of  the  fathers 
were  mentally  deranged,  whereas  the  normal  for  people  of  their 
age  (20-40)  is  0.2%.  Of  162  who  were  examined  on  this 
point  II  %  wrote  mirror  script  with  the  left  hand.  Though  he 
admits  that  he  has  known  many  stutterers  who  had  no  neuro- 
pathic stigma  and  in  whose  families  there  was  no  nervous 
trouble,  yet  from  the  facts  as  he  found  them  he  cla.sses  stutter- 
tering  among  the  neuropathic  degenerations.  His  reasons  he 
summarizes  as  follows:  i.  Neuropathic  diseases  are  frequent 
among  the  relatives  of  stutterers.  2.  Stutterers  have  some 
neuropathic  stigma.  3.  Stuttering,  like  most  neuropathic  dis- 
eases, (a)  confines  it.self  somewhat  to  one  sex  and  to  certain 
age  periods;  (b)  its  immediate  causes  are  less  important  than 
the  more  remote  ones;  (c)  it  is  a  functional  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  though  its  pathologic — anatomic  basis  is  not 
known. 

Oltuszewski  al.so  uses  inheritance  in  the  wider  sense,  and 
classes  here  all  cases  (i)  where  father  and  mother  and  the 
nearest  relatives  stutter;  (2)  where  there  were  no  other  causes 
besides  nervous  diseases  in  the  family,  such  as  insanity,  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria  or  any  form  of  nervous  degeneration;  (3)  where, 
notwithstanding  other  causes,  heredity  could  be  proven.  In  the 
nature  of  predisposing  elements  he  considers  inheritance  and 
age  as  the  most  important  causes  (cf.  his  age  table  on  p.  359). 
From  1894-1899  he  gives  a  careful  record  of  535  stutterers  who 
attended  his  polyclinic.  Among  them  he  found  229  cases  of 
inheritance  and  30  cases  of  imitation,  and  in  169  cases  the 
cause  was  unknown.  Imitation  and  fright,  he  thinks,  are  mostl}^ 
important  factors  in  connection  with  inheritance  only,  for 
stuttering  he  says,  is  a  functional  neurosis  like  hysteria,  neu- 
rasthenia, etc.  (80:1894,  PP71). 

The  more  immediate  causes  that  may  produce  stuttering  are 
infectious  diseases,  shock,  trauma,  fear,  etc.  A  blow  on  the^ 
head  may  sometimes  produce  a  temporary  speechlessness  which 
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gives  way  to  stuttering.  Agonizing  fright  is  known  to  cause 
stuttering.  Disturbances  in  the  digestive  organs,  interference 
with  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  adenoid  growths,  or  any- 
thing that  disturbs  the  rather  easily  affected  nervous  equilib- 
rium of  the  child  are  favorable  conditions  for  the  disturbance 
to  set  in.  Prolonged  costiveness  is  a  very  common  complaint 
among  stutterers  and  generally  aggravates  the  speech  dis- 
turbance. 

Ssikorski  thinks  that  fright  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  im- 
mediate causes.  Out  of  a  total  of  167  cases  he  found  40  due 
to  immediate  causes,  and  of  these  27,  67.5%  were  caused  by 
fright,  and  of  another  102  cases  due  to  immediate  causes 
reported  by  the  physicians  of  military  schools,  71.57%  were 
caused  by  fright.  Trauma,  he  found  the  next  most  important. 
Oltuszewski's  table  of  immediate  causes  is  as  follows:  Too 
rapid  speech  18,  brain  disease  2,  Imitation  30,  Fright  23,  In- 
fectious disease  10,  Constitutional  disease  6,  Injury  47,  out  of 
a  total  of  535. 

Of  Mygiud's  200  cases  29%  were  brought  about  by  the  more 
immediate  causes.  His  tables  of  infectious  disease  is  as  fol- 
lows: Measles  6,  pneumonia  3,  scarlet  4,  whooping  cough  2, 
diphtheria  2,  mumps  i,  cerebro-spinal  fever  i.  Only  2%  were 
caused  by  trauma.  41  of  Gutzmann's  300  cases  were  caused 
by  disease  as  follows:  Diphtlieria  18,  measles  14,  scarlet  5, 
influenza  3,  typhus  i   (11:183). 

That  obstructions  in  the  nasal  passages  affect  respiration  and 
speech  is  quite  well  known,  but  to  what  extent  the)'  may  bring 
about  speech  defects  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  differ.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  they  may  produce  stammering,  but  some 
authorities  would  say  that  they  are  of  little  importance  in  the 
etiology  of  stuttering.  Gutzmann  believes  that  they  are  pre- 
disposing conditions.  In  33%  of  the  patients  he  has  met  in 
his  extensive  practice  he  has  found  adenoid  growths  of  a  high 
degree  (59:226).  Liebmann  thinks  they  may  be  influential  in 
connection  with  other  causes  to  bring  about  stuttering. 
Dr.  Bresgen  thinks  that  at  the  bottom  of  most  speech- defects 
there  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  nasal  passages,  since  most 
of  them  begin  in  early  childhood.  The  swellings  in  the  nasal 
passages  produce  "speech-laziness"  (44:209).  They  do  not 
only  offer  resistance  to  the  sound  waves  which  are  to  pass 
through  but  they  render  less  eas)'  the  movements  of  many  mus- 
cles that  are  called  into  activity  for  phonation  and  articulation 
(43:99)-  These  difficulties,  he  sa3's,  lead  the  child  to  call 
other  muscles  into  requisition.  By  doing  this  continually  the 
child  finally  not  only  calls  these  muscles  into  activity  but 
throws  them  into  a  spasmodic  condition.  This  muscular  activ- 
ity naturally  means  a  faulty  activity   in  the  nerve  centres  and 
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nerve  tracts,  and  brings  about  a  morbid  condition  of  the  speech 
centres  in  the  brain.  Thus,  he  holds,  the  faulty  movements 
of  respiration  and  articulation  which  lie  at  the  root  of  stutter- 
ing are  in  their  turn  caused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nasal 
passages. 

Mygind  found  adenoid  growths  in  39%  of  his  200  cases, 
whereas  another  Danish  observer  found  only  18%  among  the 
school  children  he  examined.  Kafemann  and  Winckler  found 
among  stutterers  a  higher  percentage  of  adenoid  growths  than 
among  children  in  general  and  think  they  should  be  remedied 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  cure  of  speech  defects.  Gutzmann 
(57)  has  in  a  few  cases  found  temporary  relapses  in  stuttering 
upon  artificial  closing  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  Kafemann 
(67)  has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  ability  to  do 
mental  work  is  lessened  when  the  nose  is  clogged  and  increases 
when  the  nasal  passage  is  opened.  To  what  extent  these  ob- 
structions have  a  causal  connection  with  stuttering  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  a  disturbing 
factor  even  in  normal  speech  and  should  receive  careful  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  a  specialist  in  case  of  speech  disturb- 
ances. In  some  instances  speech  defects,  even  stuttering,  haye 
disappeared  by  a  simple  removal  of  these  growths  and  in 
other  instances  the  cure  was  considerably  expedited.  More- 
over, these  growths  are  detrimental  to  the  mental  and  physical 
growth  of  the  child  and  should  be  cured  whether  they  cause 
stuttering  or  not. 

Masturbation  is  held  by  a  number  of  writers  to  be  a  factor 
in  stuttering.  They  found  that  vice  with  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  stutterers,  and  say  that  it  probably  contributed  to 
the  origin  of  the  trouble,  especially  since  it  is  well  known  that 
this  vice,  when  practiced  in  childhood,  may  severely  injure  the 
nervous  system.  Scrofula  and  rickets  are  considered  by  some 
as  important  etiological  factors;  they  weaken  the  system  of  the 
child  and  thus  make  the  conditions  favorable  for  stuttering 
to  set  in. 

A,q:e.  In  most  cases  this  disease  takes  its  beginning  in  early 
childhood,  very  often  so  far  back  that  no  definite  data  can  be 
obtained  as  to  the  first  sign.  Parents  often  do  not  recognize 
the  first  symptoms  and  the  patient's  memory  does  not  reach 
back  far  enough  to  give  reliable  information.  Denhardt 
(51:101)  gives  the  age  of  beginning  with  348  patients  who 
attended  his  in.stitute  during  several  years.  Stuttering  had 
begun  with  250  cases  before  school  age  and  during  school  age 
(to  the  14th  year)  with  94  cases.  From  statistics  he  gathered 
from  some  of  the  large  cities  of  Germany  he  had  data  as  to  the 
time  of  beginning  in  6,206  cases.  87.14%  stuttered  when  they 
entered    school  and    12.86%    began   during    school    age.     Of 
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the  latter  nearly  ^  began  during  the  first  school  year  and 
Yi  during  the  first  three  years;  after  the  third  year  there  is  a 
rapid  decrease  to  the  8th  school  year  when  he  finds  only  3 
cases. 

Hartweir  stables  (60:8  8ff.),  as  to  the  percentage  distribution 
of  stutterers  of  each  sex  in  the  several  school  j^ears,  shows  a 
marked  increase  in  the  primary  school  over  the  kindergarten. 
He  also  found  that  slight  stuttering  is  most  frequent  at  from 
7-10  and  severe  stuttering  at  from  11 -14.  His  figures  also  show 
that  stuttering  and  specific  intensity  of  life  have  some  relation; 
that  stuttering  increases  markedly  in  the  year  in  which  the 
body's  tide  of  exuberant  vitality  begins  to  ebb,  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  increase  of  stuttering  at  13-14  and  15-16. 

Ssikorski  says  (84:188)  stuttering  is  a  chronic  neurosis 
which  generally  appears  during  childhood,  remains  stubbornly 
during  youth,  but  gradually  wanes  in  later  years;  few  mature 
men  stutter,  old  men  hardly  ever.  He  took  the  census  of  stut- 
terers in  a  number  of  schools  with  a  sum  total  of  over  22,000 
pupils.  His  table  shows  that  stuttering  holds  tenaciously  dur- 
ing early  adolescence,  but  recedes  with  increasing  years.  He 
also  has  a  second  table  containing  the  record  of  406  cases  of 
which  he  had  definite  data  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 
This  table  shows  that  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years  of  life  the  tendency  to  acquire  stuttering  is  greatest. 
During  these  years  the  trouble  began  with  more  than  half  of 
the  406  cases,  but  this  tendency  decreases  after  five.  A  ten- 
dency toward  a  natural  cure,  however,  sets  in  much  later,  as 
the  first  table  mentioned  shows.  The  danger  to  acquire  stut- 
tering after  14,  according  to  his  table,  seems  to  be  very  small; 
almost  nine-tenths  of  the  406  cases  acquired  stuttering  before 
10.     His  highest  per  cents  are  at  the  ages  of  13  and  15. 

Mygind  found  with  his  200  cases  the  following  data  as  to  the 
age  when  stuttering  begins:  33  cases  began  at  the  age  of  two, 
20  at  three,  31  at  four,  29  at  five,  25  at  six,  15  at  seven,  19  at 
eight,  17  after  eight,  and  in  11  cases  the  age  could  not  be  as- 
certained. We  see  that  42%  stuttered  at  the  a^e  of  four. 
He  says  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  began  to  stutter  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  years  were  late  in  learning  to  talk. 
About  50%  of  the  200  cases  began  to  talk  after  the  second 
year  and  about  25%  after  the  third  year.  Mygind  does  not 
think  that  late  speech  development  and  stuttering  have  a 
causal  relation,  but  rather  that  they  are  phenomena  of  a  com- 
mon cause. 

As  to  age  when  stuttering  began  Oltuszewski  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  of  his  535  cases:  Unknown  16,  since  early  child- 
hood 138,  7  at  two,  50  at  three,  67  at  four,  64  at  five,  47  at 
six,  32  at  seven,  39  at  eight,  16  at  nine,  24  at  ten,  6  at  eleven, 
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6  at  twelve,  7  at  thirteen,  2  at  fourteen.  4  at  fifteen,  i  at  six- 
teen, I  at  seventeen,  2  at  eighteen.  2  at  nineteen,  2  at  twenty- 
one,  I  at  twenty-four,  and  i  at  forty-three.  Of  the  123  stut- 
terers who  attended  Gutzmann's  polyclinic  in  1898  and  1899, 
62%  had  acquired  their  trouble  before  the  5th  year  and  28% 
acquired  it  during  the  three  years  from  5-7.  Chervin  says 
stuttering  usually  begins  between  the  ages  of  3  and  7,  and  very 
rarely  later  than  10  or  12  (48a:i46). 

All  authors  agree  that  stuttering  usually  begins  in  early 
childhood,  and  that  many  predisposing  elements  are  found  in 
the  speech  development  of  the  child.  The  child  has  not  yet 
firmly  fixed  all  the  muscular  co-ordinations  necessary  to  pro- 
duce speech  and  hence  they  may  easily  be  influenced  by  physi- 
cal indispositions  and  psychical  disturbances  such  as  fear,  em- 
barrassment, etc.  Liebmaun  (72:6)  says  this  is  especially  true 
of  children  that  learn  to  speak  late.  Gutzmann  says  ( 11 : 1 76  ff . ) 
through  the  awkwardness  of  the  speech  musculature  the  child 
often  halts  in  its  speaking  and  this  halting  may,  by  increasing, 
develop  into  an  evil.  The  child's  thoughts  run  ahead  of  its 
motor  speech  ability  and  it  repeats  the  initial  sound  or  sylla- 
ble. Thus,  little  by  little,  stuttering  roots  itself  in  thespeech 
of  the  child.  Liebmann  (72:6)  would  agree  to  this,  but 
would  add  that  with  some  children  the  development  of  formal 
language  is  somewhat  retarded;  they  think  slowly  and  express 
their  thoughts  only  with  difficulty.  They  hesitate  and  correct 
their  speech  and  thus  produce  inco-ordinated  speech  move- 
ments which,  by  increasing  in  intensity,  eventually  develop 
into  stuttering. 

Ssikorski  (84:189)  says  precipitate  speech  is  more  often  fol- 
lowed by  stuttering  than  slow  speech.  He  also  holds  that  late 
speech  development  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  stuttering.  He 
cites  a  case,  one  of  his  patients,  a  physician:  he  had  not  spoken 
up  to  his  sixth  year  when  his  parents  placed  him  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here  he  soon  learned  to  speak 
but  stuttered.  Another  patient  who  had  spoken  since  his 
second  year,  suddenly  became  dumb  at  3;  at  the  end  of  6  mos. 
his  speech  returned  but  he  stuttered. 

Some  authors  consider  second  dentition  and  puberty  two 
periods  specially  favorable  to  the  development  of  stuttering. 
Kussmaul  (67a:232)  says  stuttering  may  appear  temporarily 
during  second  dentition  or  at  the  time  of  puberty,  or  it  may  in- 
crease during  those  periods  if  already  present.  Gutzmann 
would  agree  to  this  but  would  not  say  that  stuttering  beginning 
at  this  period  is  necessarily  temporary.  It  is  well  known  that 
puberty  is  a  period  of  great  psychical  activity  and  therefore 
not  surprising  that  it  has  a  connection  with  stuttering.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that   this  disease  increases  at 
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this  period.     A.  Gutzmann  sa3's  it   sometimes  appears  at  this 
period  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

Mygind  thinks  that  very  early  childhood,  second  dentition, 
and  adolescence  are  periods  when  the  child  is  specially  subject 
to  stuttering.  Denhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  second 
dentition  has  not  as  much  influence  as  some  think  it  has.  He 
thinks  that  the  absence  of  the  upper  incisors  may  cause  those 
cases  of  stuttering  which  begin  during  this  period.  Baginsky 
(37:11,351)  gives  the  ages  when  children  are  especially  subject 
to  stuttering  as  7-8  and  12-14.  Hartwell's  statistics  (60:87) 
indicate  that  the  trouble  is  particularly  frequent  during  second 
dentition  and  at  puberty.  The  percentage  of  stutterers  for  the 
different  ages  was  carefully  worked  out  with  9,312  school 
children  in  Wiesbaden  and  7,000  in  Gorlitz.  Gutzmann 
(59:335)  takes  the  curves  thus  obtained  and  compares  them 
with  the  curves  obtained  from  Hartwell's  figures.  The 
three  curves  show  a  remarkable  similarity;  they  rise  at  7-8, 
fall  after  9  and  again  rise  at  the  age  of  12-14.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  first  rise  corresponds  with  the  last  period  of  rapid 
brain  growth,  and  the  second  with  puberty  it  seems  evident 
that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  these  phenomena. 
We  also  see  that  these  curves  are  similar  to  the  curves  of 
growth  in  body  weight  and  height. 

Though  stuttering  may  retard  a  pupil  in  his  school  work, 
the  theory  that  stutterers  are  mentally  weak  has  not  been 
proved.  Denhardt  says  that  statesmen,  poets  and  artists  are 
found  among  the  stutterers,  and  in  man}'  of  his  cases  a  com- 
parison with  individuals  of  the  same  rank  with  normal  speech 
would  often  have  proved  favorable  to  the  stutterer.  Neither 
are  all  stutterers  physically  deficient  even  though  heredity  plays 
a  very  great  role.  A  number  of  writers,  for  instance,  found 
among  their  patients  men  of  excellent  physique.  Kafemaun, 
however,  replies  to  this  that  some  of  these  men  may  not  have 
been  so  robust  in  early  childhood. 

Some  stutterers  pay  little  attention  to  the  impression  their 
defect  makes  upon  their  environment,  whereas,  many  of  them 
are  silent  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  ridicule.  If  they 
are  sensitive  they  feel  their  disadvantage  and  the  mockery  to 
which  they  are  subject  so  keenly  that  the  joys  of  life  have  but 
little  meaning  to  them;  they  retire  into  themselves,  starve  their 
ambitions,  feel  suspicious  of  their  environment,  and,  though 
living  in  the  midst  of  society,  they  starve  for  the  want  of  it. 

Sex.  All  statistics  on  stuttering  show  that  there  is  a  great 
sex  difference,  there  being  many  more  male  than  female  stut- 
terers. Denhardt,  Ssikorski  and  Hartwell  give  the  ratio  as 
about  3:1,  Baginsky  2:1.  Gutzmann  2:1  for  children  but  9:1 
for  adults  and  says  with  girls  it  is  more  apt  to  disappear  than 
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with  boys.  Chervin  gives  the  ratio  as  10:1,  but  says  iu  lisping 
the  sex  ratio  is  inversed  (48a:  149,277).  Berkhan  says  the  dif- 
ferences are  the  same  as  with  idiots,  half-idiots  and  deaf  mutes. 
Westergaard  found  the  ratio  to  be  2.5:1.9,  and  Lindberg  about 
3:1  amongst  school  children  in  Denmark,  von  Sarbo  about  3:1 
in  villages  and  in  the  country,  and  about  2:1  in  towns  and  cities 
among  school  children  in  Hungary.  My  own  investigations 
give  the  ratio  about  3:1  for  stuttering  and  about  2:1  for  stam- 
mering. 

That  this  difference  exists  has  been  observed  by  all,  at  least 
modern  writers,  but  the  cause  of  this  difference,  an  interesting 
and  important  question,  has  not  been  solved.  Some  of  the 
early  writers  thought  that  the  girls  had  their  errors  corrected 
by  their  mothers  because  they  were  in  the  house  more,  whereas 
boys  played  on  the  streets  and  were  not  subject  to  this  correc- 
tion and  they,  moreover,  had  their  speech  spoiled  by  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  school.  Others  believed,  with  Rousseau,  that 
since  it  was  woman's  sphere  to  please  by  dancing  and  sins;ing 
and  conversation  she  had  a  better  developed  nervous  system 
and  had  more  fluent  speech.  Kussmaul,  and  others  after  him, 
think  this  difference  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  women 
are  in  general  more  graceful  in  their  movements  and  can  move 
in  society  and  converse  fluently  earlier  than  men.  Ssikorski 
(84:208-9)  thinks  that  according  to  his  investigations  this  dif- 
ference has  an  hereditary  explanation.  He  examined  several 
ten  thousand  manuscripts  of  pupils  and  found  that  atactic 
handwriting  occurred  with  boys  7-8  times  as  often  as  with 
girls.  He  furthermore  found  that  among  2,492  boys  and  5,640 
girls  the  percentage  of  left-handedness  was  twice  as  great 
among  the  boys  as  among  the  girls.  These  facts  seem  to  show 
that  there  is  a  better  hereditarily  developed  motor  centre  in 
the  left  hemisphere,  since  the  oral  speech  centre  and  the  motor 
centre  for  the  right  hand  are  located  near  together  in  this  hem- 
isphere. Only  on  such  hereditary  basis,  he  says,  can  we  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  girls  are  less  subject  to  stuttering  at  the  age 
of  2-4. 

The  fact  that  girls  usually  learn  to  talk  earlier,  as  has  been 
noted  by  many  observers,  seems  to  support  the  view  that  there 
is  an  inherited  difference.  Gutzmann  gives  the  following  ex- 
planations: In  its  earliest  speech  development  the  girl  u&es 
its  speech  mechanism  rather  automatically  without  calling  the 
ideation  centre  into  play,  whereas  the  boy  is  more  apt  to  attach 
an  idea  to  what  he  says,  even  though  it  be  false.  Further- 
more, in  childhood,  male  and  female  breathe  in  almost  the  same 
manner;  after  puberty,  however,  the  abdominal  type  is  more 
prominent  with  the  male  and  the  costal  type  with  the  female^ 

'  This  question  is  not  settled,  cf.  Havelock  Ellis,  "Man  and  Woman," 
pp.  202-210. 
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Of  the  costal  type  we  are  more  conscious  and  hence  it  is  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  since  disturbances 
of  breathing  are  an  important  factor  in  stuttering  the  connec- 
tion can  be  readily  seen  (59:324),  Waldeyer  (88),  moreover, 
points  out  that  though  the  entire  musculature  of  woman  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  man,  the  tongue  alone  is  an  exception.  It  is 
not  comparatively  but  absolutely  stronger  than  that  of  man. 
Even  though  this  organ  is  not  as  essential  in  the  formation  of 
speech  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  importance  of  a 
mobile  tongue  for  fluent  speech  cannot  be  denied.  Liebmann 
explains  the  sex  difference  simply  by  the  fact  that  man's  muscles 
are  stronger  than  woman's,  but  that  woman's  muscle  is  more 
dexterous  and  graceful  (70:4).  Chervin  says  that  at  the  age 
when  stuttering  begins  girls'  language  and  speech-mechanism 
is  better  dev^eloped,  and  that  girls  lead  a  calmer  life  than  boys 
and  thus  avoid  many  accidents  that  lead  to  stuttering 
(48a:i49). 

Hysterical  Stuttering.  A  special  form  of  stuttering  which 
appears  in  connection  with  hysteria  and  hysterical  mutism  is 
called  hysterical  stuttering.  Charcot,  who  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  hysterical  mutism,  was  also  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  this  disturbance  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  form 
of  stuttering.  He  at  first  believed  that  hysterical  stuttering  was 
a  kind  of  transition-stage  from  mutism  to  normal  speech;  later, 
however,  he  found  that  it  may  precede  hysterical  mutism  and 
may  pass  over  into  mutism  any  moment.  Ballet  and  Tissier 
(38),  in  1890,  believed  that  hysterical  stuttering  may  appear  as 
a  symptom  of  hysteria  independent  of  hysterical  mutism, 
though  they  admit  that  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  short  period 
of  aphasia  which  may  be  easily  overlooked.  They  believe  that 
the  chief  cause  lies  in  a  disturbance  of  respiration.  Pitres,  in 
the  same  year,  held  that  speech  defects  in  many  young  people 
who  are  seemingly  not  neuropathic  may  be  looked  upon  as 
symptoms  of  a  latent  hysteria.  Chervin  (48)  objects  to  this 
view  of  Pitres.  and  also  to  the  term  hysterical  stuttering,  and 
in.sists  on  calling  such  speech  defects  simply  complications  of 
hysteria.  Gutzmann  considers  Chervin's  protest  against  the 
term  hysterical  stuttering  useless  since  it  cannot  destroy  the 
facts. 

Ballet  and  Tissier  think  the  cause  is  peripheral;  Charcot,  the 
great  master  of  the  studjr  of  hysteria,  Greideuberg,  and  Higier 
consider  it  a  cortical  disturbance.  Mendel  thinks  it  is  caused 
by  changes  in  the  sub-cortical  centres  or  in  the  counecting 
fibres  (Ivcitungswegen),  and  Remak  considers  it  an  inhibition 
( Intentionshemmung ) . 

Periodic  Stuttering .  It  has  been  observed  that  stuttering 
often  varies  in  intensity.     Nasal  catarrh  or  any  other  acute 
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disturbance  of  the  respiratory  tract  may  increase  the  intensity 
considerably.  Severe  stutterers  speak  often  quite  normal  dur- 
ing acute  diseases,  but  the  disturbance  returns  as  the  disease 
passes  away.  With  some  patients  the  disturbance  is  most  in- 
tense in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  Second  dentition  and 
puberty  are  periods  when  stuttering  is  more  intense.  With 
girls  the  intensity  often  increases  during  the  menstrual  flow, 
and  some  cases  are  on  record  where  girls  stutter  during  the 
menstrual  period  though  they  speak  quite  normal  at  other 
times.  Cases  are  also  on  record  where  early  stuttering  recedes 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  occurs  only  during  short  periods  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  fall — periods  when  in  younger  years  it 
probably  was  most  severe. 

Simulation.  The  question  of  simulating  stuttering  is  of  im- 
portance in  such  countries  where  all  able-bodied  men  must 
serve  in  the  army  and  where  the  stutterer  is  released  from  ser- 
vice since  he  cannot  repeat  his  instructions  promptly.  A  number 
of  earlier  writers  discuss  this  question  and  many  devices  for  the 
detection  of  simulation  have  been  suggested,  such  as,  starving 
the  individual  into  telling  the  truth,  narcotising  him  with  alco- 
hol or  chloroform  on  the  supposition  that  with  the  stimulant 
the  stuttering  would  disappear  in  the  stupified  condition 
whereas  with  the  real  stutterer  it  would  increase.  Other  mod- 
ern and  more  humane  methods  are,  taking  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  examining  the  individual  directly,  or  surprising  him 
so  that  he  forgets  himself.  This  last  named  method  sometimes 
leads  to  very  ludicrous  exposures  (59  and  70). 

Distrib7itio7i.  Chervin  made  a  careful  studj^  of  the  military 
statistics  of  several  countries  of  Europe  and  found  these 
results:  In  France  7.5  per  thousand  were  exempt  from  service 
on  account  of  stuttering,  in  Switzerland  3.23,  in  England  2.87, 
in  Austro-Hungary  2.2,  in  Belgium  2.1,  in  Italy  .86,  in  Russia 
.  19  per  thousand  (48a) .  Ssikorski's  Russian  military  statistics 
give  a  little  over  i  per  thousand,  and  among  835,389  recruits 
examined  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  1.25  per 
thousand  were  exempted  on  account  of  stuttering.  Ssikorski 
thinks  that  this  difference  may  be  due  to  linguistic  and  ethno- 
graphic differences.  Chervin,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
even  neighboring  departments  in  France  show  great  differ- 
ences, and  that  long  and  difficult  study  have  not  given  him  the 
key  to  the  mystery  (48a:95).  Gutzmann,  taking  the  French 
statistics  for  the  provinces  which  in  1871  became  German, 
and  the  Russian  statistics  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  both  of 
which  had  a  considerable  German  population,  he  estimates 
that  in  Germany  there  would  be  2  stutterers  per  thousand 
recruits.  Official  figures,  he  says,  are  not  acccssiljle.  He 
agrees  with  the  elder  Chervin  that  climatic  conditions  are  di- 
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rectly  connected  with  the  frequency  of  stuttering  among 
different  races.  Von  Sarbo  found  in  Hungary  that  the  Hun- 
garians represent  78.19%  of  the  school  population  but  furnished 
only  64%  of  the  children  with  defective  speech. 

Westergaard  (89)  took  the  statistics  of  34,000  Danish  school 
children  and  found  2.2%  with  speech  defects  but  only  .61% 
stuttered.  He  found  that  girls  lisped  as  frequently  as  boys 
and  nasalized  more  frequently.  He  also  took  the  average  age 
of  all  the  children  in  the  different  grades  and  of  the  children 
with  the  different  speech  defects — each  speech  defect  separately, 
and  found  that  the  average  age  in  every  case  was  higher  with 
children  that  had  speech  defects.  I^indberg  (73)  found  in 
Denmark,  outside  of  Copenhagen,  among  212,000  children  in 
the  country  .9%  stutterers  and  .74%  among  85,000  children 
in  the  towns.  Von  Sarbo  found  1.02%  stutterers  among  231,- 
468  children  in  53  towns  and  cities  in  Hungary.  He  found 
that  lisping  was  more  frequent  among  the  girls.  37%  of  the 
stutterers,  he  says,  were  hindered  in  their  progress  in  school. 
Statistics  taken  in  Hamburg  in  1896  also  indicate  that  stutter- 
ing retards  intellectual  development. 

I  gathered  statistics^  of  87,440  .school  children  in  this  coun- 
try. 44.754  boys  and  42,686  girls,  from  the  following  cities: 
Milwaukee  31,810,  Cleveland  19,678,  I^ouisville  14,865,  Albany 
11,369.  Springfield,  Mass..  5,902,  and  Kansas  City  3,816.  Of 
these  2.46%  had  speech  defects;  .87%  stuttered,  and  1.59% 
had  other  defects  of  speech.  1.25%  of  all  the  boys  stut- 
tered and  .47%  of  the  girls,  making  the  ratio  nearly  3:1. 
2.01%  of  all  the  boys  stammered  and  1.15%  of  the  girls, 
making  the  ratio  nearly  2:1.  Of  the  four  cities  which  are 
represented  by  over  10,000  children  each,  the  percentage  is  as 
follows:  Cleveland — stutter  .5%,  stammer  .77%;  Albany — 
stutter  .66%,  stammer  1.35%;  Milwaukee— stutter  1%,  stam- 
mer  1.25%;  Louisville — stutter  1.08%,  stammer  2.41%. 

The  cases  were  distributed  by  age  and  grade  as  follows: 


Age 

5      6      7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12    13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Stutt. 

5     45  Joi 

89 

80 

84 

90 

84    82 

49 

28 

13 

7 

6 

4 

Stamm. 

41   193  221 

181 

148  ] 

[44 

121 

132     86 

67 

31 

9 

Grade 

I         2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Stutt. 

142     128 

III 

119 

86 

69 

53 

28 

4 

12 

3 

II 

3 

Stamm. 

480     250 

156 

189 

122 

71 

59 

44 

4 

8 

2 

We  see  that  the 

tendency  toward 

a  natural  ( 

cure  is  more 

man- 

ifest  in 

Stammering  than 

in 

Stuttering, 

a  fact 

also 

noted  by 

ipor  assistance  in  gathering  these  data  I  am  indebted  to  the  follow- 
ing city  superintendents  :  T.  M.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  C.  W. 
Cole,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  E.  H.  Mark,  of  I^ouisville,  Ky.  ;  E.  F.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  H.  O.  R.  Siefert,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and  Asst. 
Supt.  F.  D.  Tharpe,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Ssikorski.  Whether  there  is  an  increase  in  speech  defects  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  grades  I  had  no  data  to  prove;  neither 
had  I  data  to  find  the  percentage  of  stutterers  and  stammerers 
in  the  different  grades  and  at  the  different  ages.  As  to  the 
question  whether  the  child  with  speech  defects  falls  behind  in 
the  grades  my  results  were  negative,  but  my  data  were  not 
full  enough  to  make  the  results  conclusive,  since  I  had  data 
only  from  Kansas  City  as  to  the  ages  of  the  children  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  1641)  gives  the  total  school  enrollment  as  17,- 
460,000.  Applying  our  percentages  to  this  number  we  find 
about  152,000  stuttering  and  about  278,000  stammering 
school  children.  Adding  to  this  1.25  per  thousand  of  the  adult 
population,  as  shown  by  the  military  statistics,  we  have  in 
this  country  about  500,000  people  with  defective  speech, 
almost  half  of  whom  are  stutterers. 

The  careful  studies  of  stuttering  that  have  been  made  in  Eu- 
rope by  specialists  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction  and  their 
earnestness  deserves  to  be  emulated  in  this  country.  The  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  theories.  A  theor}'  may  be  quite 
useful  as  a  working  hypothesis  if  it  does  not  fix  firmly  definite 
lines  of  action  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  these 
theories  of  stuttering.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  namely,  the  physiological  and  the  psychical.-  Gutz- 
mann,  Coen,  Ssikorski  and  others  see  in  stuttering  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  nerve  mechanism,  which  may  as  a  result  bring 
about  certain  ps5'chic  disturbances,  such  as  depression,  fear  of 
speech,  etc.;  they  emphasize  the  phj^siological  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  since  they  hold  that  the  disease  has  a  neurological 
basis,  their  method  is  naturally  on  the  same  basis,  therefore 
they  give  an  elaborate  series  of  exercises  that  build  up  and 
drill  the  nerve  mechanism  of  speech.  They  place  the  whole 
psychology  and  pathology  of  stuttering  on  a  physiological 
basis,  in  harmony  probably  with  their  general  philosophical 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Denhardt  take  the  oppo- 
site view.  Their  views  rest  on  the  basis  that  the  nervous 
mechanism  is  a  means  of  expressing  psychical  states  and  not 
he  cause  that  produces  them.  Both  views  seem  to  rest  on 
the  promoter's  general  philosophy — on  rather  a  priori  concep- 
tions. If  functional  nerve  disorders  could  be  so  easily  ex- 
plained and  classified  under  these  conceptions,  many  now  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  psychiatrist  would  be  more  easy  of  solu- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  better  to  make  our  theories  of  stut- 
tering, and  so  our  methods  of  curing  it,  more  tentative  until 
we  have  more  light  on  the  nature  of  functional  nerve  diseases. 
The  etiology  and  psychology  of  stuttering  must  be  carefully 
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Studied  as  has  been  done  by  several  authors  as  is  shown  in 
this  paper,  and  from  these  results  we  must  work  toward  an 
explanation  and  a  cure,  and  not  make  the  symptoms  and  the 
methods  fit  certain  preconceived  ideas.  With  this  spirit  we 
would  have  fewer  standardized  methods  and  less  self-satisfac- 
tion but  better  conditions  of  progress. 

Methods.  It  is  quite  probable  that  stuttering  in  many 
cases  might  be  prevented  by  proper  prophylactic  measures. 
Proper  precautionary  measures  should  be  taken  not  later  than 
the  first  appearance  of  slight  disturbances.  If  the  child's 
speech  is  too  hurried,  if  its  motor  speech  activity  runs  ahead 
of  its  mental  activity  and  it  hesitates  and  repeats  sounds  and 
syllables  it  should  be  cautioned  to  modify  its  tempo  and  to 
know  what  it  wants  to  say  before  speaking.  It  is  a  good  gen- 
eral principle  always  to  lead  children  to  talk  in  a  quiet  undis- 
turbed manner.  Above  all  is  it  necessary  for  parents  and 
teachers  to  use  patience  with  children  that  have  defective 
speech.  It  is  cruel  to  whip  and  scold  them  because,  instead  of 
remedying  the  evil,  it  makes  it  worse,  and  moreover,  the  child 
is  not  to  blame  for  its  trouble.  The  child  should  be  treated 
sympathetically;  should  be  helped  by  means  of  stories  and 
conversations  in  the  most  simple  and  efiective  language.  It 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  conscious  of  its  speech  by  insisting 
on  superfine  "correctness."  The  child's  attention  should  be 
drawn  away  from  its  defects;  it  should  unconsciously  be  led 
into  normal  and  fluent  speech.  Nothing  should  be  done  that 
excites  fear  or  anxiety,  or  that  in  any  way  psychically  disturbs 
the  child.  If  there  are  any  physical  deficiencies  they  should 
be  corrected  under  the  direction  of  a  phj'sician. 

All  writers  agree  that  one  cannot  prescribe  a  method  that 
will  apply  to  all  cases.  The  modes  of  stuttering  are  so  differ- 
ent that  each  case  must  be  treated  individually,  and,  hence, 
some  writers  do  not  give  a  general  method  at  all,  whereas 
others  give  a  detailed  method  of  breathing,  vocal,  and  articula- 
tion exercises  which  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  cases. 
Among  the  latter  we  find  Ssikorski,  Coen,  A.  and  H.  Gutz- 
mann  and  others.  Treitel  lays  little  stress  on  breathing 
exercises,  but  uses  the  other  two,  and  Liebmann  rejects  them 
all  three  as  not  only  useless  but  harmful.  Denhardt  lays  main 
stress  upon  the  psychical  phase  of  the  treatment,  a  phase  also 
emphasized  by  Liebmann;  and  Gruenbaum  would  strengthen 
the  will  by  a  change  in  the  speech  tempo  and  by  vocal  exer- 
cises. I  shall  present  the  methods  under  the-  following 
headings:  i.  Breathing  exercises;  2.  vocal  and  articulatory 
exercises;  3.  medical  treatment. 

I.   Ssikorski  (84)  gives  considerable  attention  to  the  breath- 
ing exerci.ses,  -  and    divides    them    into   three   parts:    simple, 
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fractional,  and  compound.  Simple  breathing  consists  in  sim- 
ple inhalation  and  exhalation,  and  is  represented  thus     |  —  , 

I  [5-] ,  etc.     The  vertical  line  represents  inhalation  and 

the  horizontal  exhalation;  the  figures  in  brackets  signify 
pauses  in  seconds.  The  patient  should  be  drilled  in  extending  the 
expiration.     Fractional  breathing  is  represented  thus  [  [5]  — 

—    [5]   —   ,  etc.     In  this  figure  the   inlialation 

consists  of  two  parts,  and  the  exhalation  of  five  parts  of  various 
lengths;  where  no  figures  occur  in  the  breaks  there  is  to  be  no 
pau.se  of  any  length  but  only  a  break  in  the  air  current.  This 
exercise  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  aim  is  to 
cultivate  a  broken  exhalation  as  it  occurs  during  speaking.  Com- 
pound breathing  consists  in  alternating  the  first  two  kinds. 
After  a  few  fractional  inhalations  and  exhalations  while  speak- 
ing one  usually  breathes  regularly  a  few  times,  either  to 
facilitate  the  diffusion  of  gas  or  to  take  a  rest,  or  both,  and 
compound  breathing  exercises  are  a  preparation  for  this.  These 
breathing  exercises  are  intended  to  bring  breathing  under  the 
control  of  the  wnll  and  prevent  those  breathing  disturbances 
which  appear  in  stuttering.  It  is  moreover,  possible,  Ssikorski 
thinks,  that  the  sucking  action  of  the  thorax  regulates  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  head,  and  that,  as  Coen  says,  increased 
breathing  strengthens  the  chemism  of  the  blood,  both  of  which 
processes  have  a  beneficent  effect  on  stuttering.  During  these 
exercises,  he  says,  the  patient  should  give  careful  attention  to 
the  muscle  sensations  and  should  try  to  produce  thera  mentally. 

Coen  (50)  and  Gutzmann  (59),  give  extensive  breathing 
exercises  which  do  not  vary  very  widely  from  those  outlined 
above.  Gutzmann,  however,  follows  the  breathing  exercises 
given  in  D.  G.  M.  Schreber's  Zimmrergymnastik  which  he  con- 
siders the  best  book  of  its  kind  published  (trans,  by  C.  R. 
Bardeen).  H.  Gutzmann,  does  not  use  divided,  or  fractional, 
inspiration.  He  would,  however,  give  gymnastic  drill  in  addi- 
tion to  the  breathing  exercises,  since  that  would  not  only  exer- 
cise the  general  musculature  of  the  body  but  would  train  the 
motor  centres  of  the  brain  as  well.  All  exercises  must  tend 
toward  enabling  the  child  to  use  its  speech-mechanism  nor- 
mally. Chervin  also  gives  breathing  exercises,  and  says  the 
diflBculties  of  respiration  determine  the  treatment  (48a:226). 

2.  After  breathing  has  been  mastered,  vocal  and  articula- 
tory  exercises  are  taken  up.  Ssikorski  first  teaches  his  patients 
to  open  and  close  the  glottis.  Then  by  means  of  the  aspirate 
h  one  bridges  over  to  whisper  the  vowels.  The  h  is  first 
given  alone,  then  in  connection  with  S  (as  in  a/)  in  a  whisper, 
and  then  with  sound.  The  h  is  a  less  perfect  product  than  a 
pure  vowel,  and  hence,  is  useful  as  a  connecting  link.  Other 
vowels  are  then  taken  up.     To  the  vocal  drill  he  later  adds 
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articulator}'  exercises.  Breathing  must  be  carefull}'  observed 
during  these  exercises.  Then  composite  speech  gymnastic  is 
taken  up  in  the  following  order:  i.  repeating  after  the 
teacher;  2.  reading;  3.  reproducing  mentally  what  has  been 
read,  as  an  innervation  exercise;  4.  reciting  what  one  has  com- 
mitted to  memory;  5.  talking  in  a  whisper;  6.  talking  aloud; 
7.  exercise  in  modulating  the  voice  while  speaking  or  declaim- 
ing; 8.  the  patient  tells  orally  what  he  has  read,  or  retells 
what  he  has  told  before;  9.  conversation.  All  exercises,  he 
says,  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  and  should  begin 
with  the  least  affected  part  of  the  speech  mechanism,  and  grad- 
ually work    toward  a  drill  of  the  affected  muscles. 

Gutzmann,  also  begins  with  h,  passes  to  whispered  and 
then  to  voiced  a  (as  in  arm),  all  in  one  breath.  Then  he  drills 
the  vowels,  whispered  and  voiced  in  continuous  and  fractional 
exhalation,  passing  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult.  In 
continuous  exhalation  the  voice  should  gradually  swell  to 
full  volume.  In  passing  to  words  and  sentences  the  same 
principle  is  followed.  Words  with  the  letter  a  as  initial  are 
taken  first;  the  vowel  is  begun  softly  and  gradually  increases 

in  intensity,  thus,  |  A  tern.     Other  vowels  are  drilled 

in  like  manner.  The  first  sentences,  which  are  taken  up  later, 
should  begin  with  a  word  whose  initial  letter  is  a,  and  the 
words  they  contain  should  be  spoken  as  if  they  were  all  sylla- 
bles of  one  word. 

In  order  that  the  stutterer  may  learn  to  control  his  articula- 
tory  organs  Gutzmann  teaches  him  the  physiology  of  articula- 
tion with  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  He  is  placed  before  a  mirror  in 
which  the  different  muscle  actions  are  shown  him.  These  ac- 
tions he  is  led  to  imitate  by  focusing  his  attention  on  them 
without  thinking  of  speech,  thus:  b  —  bb  —  bbb  —  bbbb. 
The  letters  w,s,  1,  r,  m,  n,j  and  sh  (Germ,  sch)  may  be  drilled  by 
drawing  them  long  in  order  to  accustom  the  articulatory  organs 
to  producing  them  with  voice,  thus:     |  1 a. 

Before  taking  up  fluent  conversation  the  stutterer  is  given 
the  following  rules  as  a  guide:  i.  Speak  slowly  and  calmly. 
2.  Always  be  sure  that  you  know  what  you  wish  to  say  and 
how  you  want  to  say  it.  3.  Do  not  speak  too  loud  nor  in  too 
low  a  tone.  4.  Stand  or  sit  straight  and  still  while  you  speak. 
5.  Take  a  short,  deep  breath  before  speaking  a  sentence.  6. 
Be  sparing  with  your  breath;  hold  it  back  rather  than  urge  it 
forward.  7.  Give  prominence  to  the  vocal  position.  8. 
Focus  the  expiring  air  not  on  the  consonants  but  on  the 
vowels.     9.    Do   not   use   stress   in    the  formation  of   sound. 

10.  Begin   the  vowel   with   a  soft  and  somewhat  deep  tone. 

11.  Extend  the  first  vowel  in  a  sentence  and  combine  all  words 
as  though  the  whole  sentence  were  but  one  word.  12.  Always 
speak  plainly  with  a  pure  and  melodious  voice. 
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As  a  first  drill  in  independent  speech  the  stutterer  answers 
simple  questions.  Then  he  reads  simple  poetry,  later  prose, 
and  answers  questions  on  these  selections.  He  must  also  con- 
stantly practice  those  expressions  which  he  must  use  in  his 
intercourse  with  other  people.  The  psychic  phenomena,  he 
says,  will  take  care  of  themselves  after  the  stutterer  has  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  speak,  unless  they  are  a  disease  in 
themselves,  then  special  psychic  treatment  is  required. 

Coen  begins  with  a  vocal  drill.  The  vowel  is  drawn  out  as 
long  as  possible;  then  2,  3,  4  and  5  vowels  are  sounded  suc- 
cessively in  one  breath.  Umlaute  and  diphthongs  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  word  drill  the  sounds  are  intro- 
duced in  the  following  order:  i.  vowels,  umlante,  diphthong: 
2.  consonants:  labials,  labio-dentals,  sibilants,  labio-palatals, 
gutturals.  Later,  reading  and  conversation  are  taken  up  on 
similar  lines  as  indicated  above. 

Wyllie  first  informs  the  patient  that  his  larj'nx  is  at  fault; 
that  he  must  pay  no  attention  to  his  mouth  but  to  his  voice. 
He  should  read  aloud  at  least  10  minutes  every  morning.  He 
should  know  the  physiology  of  the  alphabet  and  have  test 
sentences  for  the  difierent  letters  of  each  stop  position:  First 
stop  position,  p,  b,  m,  w,  f,  v,  th,  s,  z;  second,  t,  d,  n,  1,  r; 
third,  k,  g,  ng,  h,  ch,  r.  He  should  note  every  word  that 
gives  him  dif&culty  so  that  he  may  refer  to  the  physiologic 
alphabet  (92  :  front.)  and  find  the  key  to  its  pronunciation. 
He  should  not  be  permitted  to  speak  with  empty  lungs.  Dr. 
Makuen  also  would  teach  the  stutterer  the  physiologic  alpha- 
bet, and  constructs  one  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Wyllie's  (74:251). 
Bernard  would  have  the  patient  repeat  the  alphabet  at  least  a 
dozen  times  a  day  at  the  rate  of  one  letter  in  two  seconds.  He 
asks  his  pupils  to  study  the  alphabet  before  a  looking  glass. 
His  first  exercise  is  the  first  34  lines  of  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," committed  to  memory.  He  has  31  exercises  in  reading 
and  reciting. 

Liebmann  uses  no  preliminary  exercises.  He  immediately 
begins  with  conversation;  he  has  the  patient  speak  with  ex- 
tended vowels,  and  most  of  them,  he  says,  in  this  way  speak 
fluently  at  once,  and  immediately  lose  all  fear  of  speaking. 
He  praises  his  patient  freely  by  way  of  encouragement,  and 
thus  restores  his  self-confidence.  Chervin  gives  breathing, 
vocal  and  articulatory  drill,  but  varies  from  the  other  authors 
in  so  far  as  he  prescribes  absolute  silence,  outside  of  the  exercise 
hours,  for  the  first  week,  to  secure  repose,  and  that  the  patient 
may  forget  his  trouble  (48a:23i). 

A.  M.  Bell,  though  he  gives  some  attention  to  respiration, 
saysthe  stutterer's  " never- to-be-furgotten  talisman  is:  Voice!" 
The  letters  which  are  special  stumbling  blocks,  such  as  b,  d. 
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p,  g,  t,  k,  f,  wh,  th,  s,  sh,  h,  should  be  practiced  with  vowels, 
with  the  principle  constantl}'  before  the  mind  that  ''«<?  mouth 
action  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  throat -sound" 
(40:23).  The  tendency  toward  an  upward  pressure  of  the  jaw 
should  be  controlled,  and  the  head  should  be  held  firmly  on  the 
neck,  but  not  with  stiffness  that  would  interfere  with  free  mo- 
tion. The  spasmodic  actions  will  invariably  pass  away  when 
breathing  is  relieved,  be  says. 

When  one  looks  over  the  detailed  methods  one  immediately 
sees  that  they  are  carefully  graded,  passing  from  the  funda- 
mental to  the  accessory,  and  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
plex; yet  one  can  but  conclude  that  they  are  conventional.  It  is 
true  that  all  these  methods  lead  to  more  or  less  successful 
results;  furthermore,  no  one  can  deny  the  value  of  drill  in 
proper  breathing  and  no  doubt  many  stutterers  are  benefited 
thereby,  just  as  many  people  with  normal  speech  would  be; 
but,  since  it  is  proved  that  stuttering  can  be  cured  wdthout  such 
drill,  it  seems  rather  dogmatic  to  prescribe  it  in  a  stereotyped 
manner.  Neither  need  one  categorically  class  all  such  exer- 
cises as  useless,  since  some  stutterers  ma}-  be  in  need  of  them. 
Moreover,  we  always  have  a  tendency  to  follow'  tradition  and 
this  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the  schematic  breathing,  vocal, 
and  articulatory  exercises  so  much  in  vogue  in  Europe  and 
which  are  being  introduced  into  other  countries,  even  into 
Japan  (52).  Are  these  exercises  an  essential  part  of  the  thera- 
peutics of  stuttering?  is  at  least  an  open  question.  Though 
the  promoters  of  these  didactic  systems  all  insist  more  or  less  on 
individual  treatment,  yet  their  systems  are  such  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  methodize  the  treatment  to  a  uniform  standard, 
whereas  the  nature  of  the  disease  urgently  demands  individual 
treatment.  A  breaking  away  from  these  forms  as,  for  instance, 
Liebmann  has  done,  is  a  healthy  sign  and  shows  that  possibili- 
ties are  being  explored.  The  methods  used  hy  Wyllie  and 
Makuen  seem  better  adapted  to  stammering  than  to  stuttering. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  this  paper,  that  the  speech  specialist  should  be  a  physician. 
One  readily  sees  the  reason  for  this  view  when  one  con.siders 
that  .so  many  physical  anomalies  are  vitally  connected  with 
speech  disturbances.  However,  a  better  plan  would  be  that  of 
Dr.  Makuen.  who  holds  that  it  takes  a  specialist,  assisted  by  a 
special  teacher.  In  that  way  we  are  more  apt  to  have  the 
clinical  and  the  didactic  features  at  their  best.  Furthermore, 
both  physician  and  teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  of  speech,  and  since  stuttering  is  often 
accompanied  by  psychic  depression  they  should  have,  at  least, 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  that  chapter  of  morbid  psychol- 
ogy. 
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3.  Medical  Treatment.  Pharmaceutical  treatment  for  stut- 
tering has  been  recommended  since  the  time  of  Hippokrates. 
At  the  present  time  general  prescriptions  for  stuttering  are  not 
used.  Ssikorski  insists  on  these  points:  i.  The  patient's 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  he  should  not  eat  anything 
that  irritates  the  intestines.  2.  The  blood  supply  in  the  nerve 
centres  should  be  regulated  by  strengthening  the  vaso-motor 
system.  3.  All  psychic  excitation  must  be  removed.  Bromides 
may  be  used  to  quiet  the  nerves  but  depressed  patients  may  be 
given  stimulants.  4.  There  should  be  a  general  building  up 
of  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  hydro-therapeutics  and 
electricity.  The  constant  current  is  used  for  the  vaso-motor 
system  and  static  electricity  to  modify  nutrition  in  general.  If 
the  speech  centre  is  to  be  innervated  the  anode  is  placed  on  the 
head  over  the  speech  centre  and  the  cathode  in  the  neck. 
Gruenbaum  galvanizes  the  lips,  tongue,  palate  and  larynx, 
especially  with  children. 

Gutzm'ann  thinks  medicines  should  ordinarily  not  be  used, 
though  in  extremely  nervous  cases,  where  hydro-therapeutics 
fail,  he  uses  mono  bromide  of  camphor  in  dcses  of  o.  3  to  o  .5, 
three  times  a  day.  He  uses  the  current  only  for  the  larynx 
when  it  shows  spasmodic  disturbances — anode  on  the  larynx, 
cathode  in  the  neck  with  a  current  less  than  one  ten  thou- 
sandth of  an  ampere.  The  removal  of  physical  abnormalities 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  physician. 

Makuen  says  all  irregularities  of  a  structural  or  pathologic 
character  should  be  corrected.  Free  action  of  the  tongue 
should  be  made  possible  by  snipping  the  freuum  if  it  be  too 
short,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  division  of  the  anterior  fibres  of 
the  genio-hyoglossu,s  muscle.  Aside  from  this,  the  treatment 
must  be  educational.  Bernard  always  prescribes  a  compound 
of  arsenic  and  strychnine — a  method  not  approved  by  the  best 
writers  in  this  field. 

vSevere  costiveness  seems  to  be  common  among  stutterers. 
Ssikorski  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  ot 
stuttering,  even  cases  of  many  days'  standing  are  found--a 
condition  which  always  increases  stuttering.  Gutzmann,  in 
his  clinical  experience  with  stutterers,  has  found  cases  of  con- 
stipation lasting  as  long  as  two  weeks  without  yielding  to  the 
most  energetic  means.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  such  cases 
proper  dieting  should  be  carefully  carried  out  in  connection 
with  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Since  eneurcsis  noc- 
turna  is  very  common  with  stutterers,  as  some  think  it  is,  the 
amount  of  fluid  taken  in  the  afternoon  should  in  such  cases,  in 
addition  to  the  above  precautions,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
These  regulations  bring  about  healthy  sleep,  an  absolute  essen- 
tial  to   the   physical   and   psychical   well-being  of  the  child. 
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And  when  we  consider  that  onanism  is  quite  common  among 
stutterers,  as  is  observ'ed  by  a  number  of  writers,  the  need  of 
proper  exercise,  proper  dietetics,  and  proper  bathing  becomes 
all  the  more  emphatic. 

Whether  hypnotism  should  be  used  is  an  open  question. 
Coen  (49:170)  would  not  use  it.  The  temporar}^  relief  which 
it  brings  is  too  costly,  he  says,  since  oft  repeated  hypnotism 
gives  permanent  injury  to  the  nervous  system.  Chervin 
(483:202)  says  hypnotism  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
patient's  already  too  great  excitability,  and  to  w^eaken  the 
alreadj'  too  weak  will  and  hence  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  it. 
Gutzmann  (59)  agrees  with  the  above  authors  as  to  the  injury 
it  may  cause  and  would  use  it  only  as  an  ultimo  ratio.  Den- 
hardt  does  not  believe  in  it  and  Berkhan  leaves  the  question 
open  though  he  has  tried  it  with  no  satisfactory  results.  Laubi 
agrees  with  Gutzmann  that  in  most  cases  one  can  get  along 
without  it,  but  holds  that  a  physician  may  use  it  with  a  good 
conscience  if  he  finds  it  more  interesting  or  if  he  thinks  it  ena- 
bles him  to  reach  his  goal  quicker  (68:129).  Heymann 
(61:206)  says  hypnotism  should  in  no  case  be  left  untried,  and 
Gruenbaum  (54:58)  uses  it  to  cure  the  slight  paralysis  of  the 
speech  centre  w^hich,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of  stuttering,  and 
thinks  that  hj'pnotism  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  has  be- 
come a  blessing  for  man. 

The  length  of  the  course  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure  varies, 
Klencke  makes  the  course  from  5-6  months;  Coen  from  4-5 
months.  Ssikorski  says  6  months  is  probably  the  average. 
Gutzmsnn  says  a  course  of  2-3  months  is  suflBcieut.  Lieb- 
mann's  course  is  4  weeks  with  half-hour  sessions,  daily.  Cher- 
vin's  course  is  3  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  his  course  he  considers 
the  patient  only  convalescent;  a  good,  serious  student  should 
continue  his  exercises  one  month  longer,  working  2-3  hours 
a  day.  Denhardt's  course  is  only  16  days,  but  he  drills  his 
patients  5  hours  each  day.  It  is  quite  evident,  as  all  writers 
point  out,  that  the  length  of  the  course  depends  upon  many 
different  things,  such  as  the  nervous  condition  of  the  patient, 
his  general  health,  the  severity  of  the  trouble,  the  interest  the 
patient  manifests  in  his  cure,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  defi- 
nite prognosis  even  after  a  preliminary  examination.  It  is  also 
quite  possible  that  the  length  of  the  course  may  vary  with  the 
method. 

Stuttering  is  treated  so  successfully  at  the  present  that  where 
free  public  courses  are  offered  there  is  very  little  excuse  for  a 
youth  to  be  afflicted  with  the  trouble.  Colombat,  1827- 1840, 
had  428  patients  of  whom  52%  were  cured,  21%  improved, 
and  27%  were  dismissed  as  failures.  Blume,  in  the  early  40's, 
reported  70%   cured   of  a  total  number  of  40.     Coen,  in  1886, 
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gives  his  results  as  follows:    Cured  60%,   iraproved  30%,  fail- 
ures  10%.     Berkhau  directed  public  courses   in    Brunswick, 
1883-1885,  which  were  attended  by  96  patients— the  worst  stut- 
terers  in   the   community    were   selected.     Of  these  65  were 
cured,  30  improved,  and  i  failed.     There  were  25  relapses  in 
all.     Gutzmann  gives  the  result  of  public  courses  in   46  Ger- 
man cities.    These  courses  were  attended  by  1,390  stutterers  of 
whom  72.7%   were  cured,   23.6%   were  improved,   and   3.7% 
were  failures.     Of  about  1,000  patients  who  attended  A.  Gutz- 
mann's  polyclinic,  87%  were  cured,    10%    improved,  and  3% 
were  failures;  5%  of  the  cases  relapsed.     Of  600  patients  who 
took  private  instruction    from    Dr.  H.  Gutzmann,  89%   were 
cured,  9%  improved,    and    2%    failed.     Of  the    first    400^  5% 
relapsed,  but  of  the  second   200   only   J^%.     Of  700   patients 
who  attended  his  polyclinic,  1892- 1898,  the  results  were  not  so 
good  on  account  of  irregularity  of  attendance.     Of  95  patients 
who  took  Oltuszewski's  complete  course,  87  were  cured  and  8 
verv  much  improved,    and   he    thinks  they  would  have  been 
cured  had  they  repeated  the  course.     Dr.  R.  Coen's  report  of 
1 90 1,  of  the  public  courses  for  stutterers  in  Vienna  for  the  pre- 
ceding  10  years  is  as   follows:    Number   that    attended    158, 
cured  60%,   improved  30%,  failures   10%.     He  ascribes  the 
failures   entirely    to   laziness   and   irregularity  of  attendance. 
Chervin  (48a:24i)  says  success  is  always  certain  if  the  subject 
is  docile,  attentive,  diligent,  and  persevering,  but  those  quali- 
ties are  indispensable. 

These  data  show  that  stuttering  is  a  disturbance  that  is  quite 
curable.     So  much  so  that  in  some  countries  of  Europe  great 
eflforts  are  made  to  relieve  the  suffering.     Denmark  has  a  pub- 
lic hospital  for  the  cure  of  speech  defects,  and  also  offers  public 
courses  of  treatment  to  children  of  school  age.     In  Germany 
public  courses  are  offered  to  school  children  in  probably  all 
communities  where  there  are  enough  children  with  defective 
speech  to  make  a  course  advisable.     There  are   also   several 
private  clinics  in  charge  of  thorough  specialists.     Hungary 
also  offers  public  courses  to  school  children.     It  also  has  a  cen- 
tral hospital  where  normal  courses  are  offered  to   teachers  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.     A    careful  census  is  taken  of  the 
children  with  defective  speech  in  the  different  communities, 
and  those    that   have   the   greatest   number  of  children  with 
speech  defects  are  given  the  first  opportunity  to  send  teachers 
to  these  teachers'  courses.     The  number  that  may  attend  the.se 
courses  at  any  one  time    is   limited.     In    Russia  and  France 
there  are  clinics  for  speech  defects,  but  whether  there  are  pub- 
lic courses  for  children  the  writer  was  not  able  to  ascertain. 
From  private  correspondence    it   seems   that   no  statistics  of 
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speech  defects  exist  and  no  public  courses  are  offered  in  Eng- 
land.^ 

In  this  country  very  little  is  done  outside  of  private  institu- 
tions, the  high  scientific  character  of  some  of  which  seems  to 
be  doubtful.  Some  directors  of  private  institutions  have  their 
methods  copj'righted — a  cheap  method  of  advertising  an 
assumed  originality — and  one  even  courts  patronage  by  dispar- 
aging the  work  of  other  institutions.  The  only  public  effort 
in  this  country  to  correct  speech  defects,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  where  there  is  a  de- 
partment of  speech  defects  in  charge  of  Dr.  Makueu.  When 
we  consider  that  there  are  probably  over  200,000  stutterers 
and  nearly  280,000  stammerers  in  the  United  States  we  can 
realize  that  it  would  be  a  proper  function  of  the  State  to  fur- 
nish measures  of  relief. 

Furthermore,  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  schools  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  functional  speech  disturbances. 
Worrj^  embarrassment,  excitement,  etc.,  are  immediate  causes 
of  speech  defects.  If  the  school  is  a  place  of  nervous  tension; 
if  the  child  is  constantl}^  worried  with  adult  forms  and  abstrac- 
tions ill-fitted  for  its  little  mind;  if  it  is  asked  to  express  its 
confused  ideas  under  the  e5'e  of  a  critical  teacher  who  perhaps 
considers  her  day's  work  to  consist  of  5  or  6  long,  weary  hours 
of  wearisome  labor — we  have  conditions  for  functional  speech 
disturbances  to  set  in,  especially  so  .since  oral  speech  is  not 
absolutely  fixed  till  early  adolescence.  The  school  .should 
rather  use  its  opportunities  to  cultivate  good  oral  language  by 
means  of  stories,  conversations  and  other  oral  exercises  given 
sympathetically  under  the  influence  of  a  good  model.  The 
high  percentages  of  stuttering  during  the  first  few  years  of 
school  life  is  probably  largely  due  to  nerve  tension^  and  could 
be  reduced  considerably  if  the  child  in  all  cases  had  high 
minded  teachers  who  understand  child-nature,  and  who  find 
their  own  life  in  the  happy,  exuberant  life  of  the  child;  teach- 
ers who  know  how  to  subordinate  deadening  forms  and  can 
make  the  life  of  the  school  so  free  and  so  unrestrained,  that 
fear,  worry  and  its  train  of  evils  are  unknown  in  their  presence 
— teachers  who  can  live  with  the  child  and  organize  its  wealth 
of  incoming  information  from  the  child's  viewpoint,  and  en- 
courage it  to  react  with  oral  expression  as  simple,  as  unaf- 
fected, as  natural  as  the  life  of  the  child  is  itself 

We  may  summarize  thus  the  following  points  concerning 
speech  defects: 


1  For  information  on  this  subject  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  R.  Langdin  Down,  of  Hampton  Wick,  Miss  Kate  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Wm.  van  Praagh,  of  London,  England. 

^  Hartwell  thinks  it  is  due  to  bad  methods  of  teaching  reading — a 
thought  which  deserves  serious  consideration. 
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1.  luheritance  seems  to  be  a  predisposing  factor. 

2.  Anything  that  disturbs  the  nervous  system  of  the  child 

may  be  an  immediate  cause,  especially  acute  diseases. 

3.  Suggestion  is  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

4.  Stuttering  is  a  children's  disease. 

5.  Second  dentition  and  puberty  are  periods  that  favor  stut- 

tering. 

6.  Boys  are  more  subject  to  the  trouble  than  girls. 

7.  It  probably  retards  pupils  in  their  school  work. 

8.  Stutterers  are  not  mentally  inferior. 

9.  Speech  defects   are  often  the  source   of  severe  psychical 

depression. 

10.  The  seriousness  and  the  spread  of  the  trouble  is  such  that 

it  deserves  more  attention  from  the  public  and  the 
specialist  than  is  giv'en  it  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

11.  Stuttering  and  stammering  are,  with  probably  very  few 

exceptions,  curable. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  for  suggesting  the  general  topic  of  this  study, 
and  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms;  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  department  facult}^  for  suggestions;  to  Mr.  Louis 
N.  Wilson,  Librarian  of  the  Universitj',  for  invaluable  aid  in 
securing  the  literature  and  in  gathering  the  data;  and  to  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Green,  Librarian  of  the  Worcester  Public  Library, 
for  various  courtesies. 

The  bibliography  which  follows  contains  onl}'-  those  works 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  text.  No.  84  contains  a  good 
bibliography  of  the  older  works  on  stuttering,  and  Wilson's 
bibliography  is  the  standard  in  child  study.  The  Voice,  a 
magazine  published  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1879-85,  and  later  in 
New  York  City,  has  translations  of  some  of  the  earlier  methods 
practiced  in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  stuttering.  The  student 
should  always  consult  the  standard  bibliographies  in  Child 
Study,  medicine,  and  psychology.  Reference  to  the  bibliogra- 
phy is  by  number;  (25:37)  means  No.  25,  Shultze,  F.,  Die 
Sprache  des  Kindes,  page  37. 
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DYNAMIC  BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  COURSES. 


By  C.  F.  Hodge,  Clark  University. 


I. 

Every  living  organism  represents  a  certain  force,  does  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  in  the  econom)^  of  nature.  Multipl)'  this 
work  by  the  number  of  individuals  and  we  have  an  expression 
for  the  power  of  the  species  as  a  v.'hole.  This  point  of  view 
is  definitely  expressed  in  our  title.  We  already  have  '  'dynamic 
geology,"  "dynamic  astronomy,"  "thermo  and  electro  dyna- 
mics," "dynamo"  and  "dynamite;"  and  when  we  begin  to 
realize  the  forces  of  living  nature,  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
applying  the  term  "dynamic"  to  biology. 

With  due  respect  to  current  methods  of  teaching,  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me — and  I  find  this  reaction  quite  general  among 
biologogical  students— that  when  we  were  fairly  ready  to  begin 
the  study  of  a  type,  we  were  hurried  on  to  the  study  of  some- 
thing else,  and  so  on;  ever  reaching  out  after  knowledge,  but 
never  attaining  to  wisdom.  May  not  this  feeling  of  insuffi- 
ciency, the  haunting  question  ''cui  bono''?  be  accounted  for 
in  part,  at  least,  ])y  the  fact  that  the  largest  values  both  scien- 
tific and  human  centre  about  what  living  organisms  do?  Then, 
again,  when  we  look  toward  the  future  of  the  science,  what 
large  field  except  this  remains  to  be  broken  ?  We  have  land 
and  sea  explored  and  certainly  enough  species  described  to  be- 
gin with,  and  form  and  structure  has  been  worked  out  almost 
to  the  limits  of  microscopic  vision.  Surely  refined  biometry  of 
the  dead  form  cannot  rival  in  importance  scaling  the  total  en- 
ergy output  of  species  alive  and  at  work. 

May  we  not  find  here  also  an  explanation  for  the  general 
relation  of  the  public  to  things  biological  in  the  fact  that  our 
college  and  university  courses  have  become  too  static,  too  ex- 
clusively engrossed  with  the.  dead  type  form?  I  have  tested 
popular  interest  in  many  ways,  and  any  one  may  do  this  for 
himself.  Ask  the  average  man:  How  many  birds,  insects, 
fishes  or  reptiles  do  you  know?  Or  to  be  more  specific,  ask 
the  people  of  your  acquaintance  or  with  whom  you  walk 
whether  they  are  acquainted  with  this  plant  or  tree,  bird  or  in- 
sect. We  know  what  the  answer  will  be;  or  if,  perchance,  we 
get  some  faint  echoes  of  a  college  or  high  school  course,  it  will 
be:     "Yes,  we  did  study  a  little  anatomy  of  the  frog,  earth- 
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worm  and  grasshopper,  but  thank  the  Lord  I  have  forgotten 
it  all." 

Or,  go  into  the  bookstore  in  a  town  or  small  cit5' — not  a  col- 
lege town,  of  course — and  ask  for  a  zoology.  You  will  have 
to  explain  that  you  want  a  book  about  animals,  and  then  the 
shopkeeper  will  look  at  you  as  though  he  had  no  idea  of  your 
meaning  and  tell  you  he  has  no  call  for  books  in  that  line.  On 
one  occasion  an  old  man  did  bring  down  from  an  upper  shelf 
an  antedeluvian  volume — "Animals  of  Myth  and  Legend;" 
and  another  trotted  out  with  great  alacrity,  as  though  he  had 
found  a  purchaser  at  last,  "Wild  Animals  I  have  Known." 
This,  as  a  result  of  perhaps  thirty  trials  in  several  different 
States,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  relation  of  the  people  in 
general  to  the  life  about  them.  People  know,  and  what  is 
worse,  care  nothing  about  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  condition  to  the  kind  of  biol- 
ogy taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities;  and  this  has  sifted 
down  through  college  educated  teachers  into  normal  schools 
and  high  schools,  until  now  even  in  the  grades — up  to  within 
a  year  or  two,  at  least — the  dead,  type-form,  anatomical  method 
of  study  holds  the  field.  Some  eminent  teacher,  Agassiz  or 
Huxley,  of  a  former  generation,  selected  a  certain  animal  as  a 
type,  and,  because  its  anatomy  was  then  unknown,  he  worked 
it  out  and  taught  it  in  a  manner  to  him  living  and  vital,  be- 
cause closely  related  to  his  own  investigations.  Is  this  any 
reason  why  at  the  present  time,  with  hundreds  and  thou.sands 
of  forms  alive  and  at  work  everywhere,  we  teachers,  like  sheep 
jumping  over  a  fence,  must  get  the  identical  animal — probably 
pickled  in  alcohol — and  must  attempt  to  teach  it  in  the  way 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  generation  or  more  ago?  Why,  as 
Schmeil  so  well  puts  it,  should  teachers  of  biology  build  in  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  either  air  castles  or  moss-covered  ruins  ? 

Practically  up  to  the  present  the  questions  put  to  living 
things  have  been:  What  are  5'ou?  What  is  your  name?  How 
are  you  formed  and  what  are  your  relations?  Where  did  you 
come  from? 

The  moment  we  put  the  question:  What  do  you  do  in  the 
economy  of  nature?  What  are  the  laws  and  conditions  of  your 
active  life  ?  We  find  ourselves  with  the  most  familiar  forms, 
and,  whichever  way  we  turn,  on  the  brink  of  human  knowl- 
edge. This  in  itself  is  inspiring;  but  when  we  begin  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  living  species  wield  and 
the  intricacy  and  delicacy  of  their  manner  and  conditions  of 
action,  we  find  that  we  have  entered  a  field  that  will  return  to 
patient  cultivation  harvests  of  untold  value  for  centuries  to 
come.  Indeed,  when  we  ask:  What  is  the  ultimate  value  of 
classification  and  all  the  comparative  form-stud}'  on  which  it 
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depends  ?  it  seems  difficult  to  answer,  unless  we  say  that  all 
such  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  sound,  may  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion from  which  to  investigate  the  forces  of  living  nature  with 
a  view  to  understand  the  laws  of  their  action  and  to  discover 
means  to  utilize  and  control  them. 

The  physicists  and  chemists  have  outstripped  the  biologists 
and  in  general  have  given  to  the  courses  in  these  subjects  a 
dignity  and  a  position  in  our  schools  which  biology  lacks.  x\nd 
they  have  done  this  in  the  main  by  developing  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  forces  of  inanimate  nature;  while,  biologically,  we 
have  been  content  to  remain  behind  in  the  age  of  the  ox-cart 
as  concerns  any  serious  effort  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  magnifi- 
cent forces  of  living  nature. 

It  is  suggestive  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  and  primitive  relations  of  mankind  to  living 
nature  have  been  formed  mainly  on  the  dynamic  side.  Domes- 
tication of  animals  and  cultivation  of  plants  is  dynamic  biology 
in  the  rough.  It  is  thus,  in  a  way,  the  tap  root  of  biological 
science.  Since  my  attention  has  been  called  to  this  point,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  note  how  often  young  children,  on  find- 
ing .some  animal  or  plant  that  is  new  to  them,  ask:  "What  can 
this  thing  do?"  or  "What  will  this  do  to  you?"  "Is  this 
good  to  eat?"  "Is  this  poison?"  and  so  on.  A  little  later, 
of  course,  as  language  develops,  the  first  question  comes  to  be: 
"What  is  it?"  And  while  this  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  the 
first  reaction  of  the  knowing  mind  to  its  environment,  since 
reality  and  experience  are  deeper  than  language,  and  the  emo- 
tions and  will,  than  intellect,  may  we  not  have  here  a  more 
fundamental  relation  than  is  generally  recognized?  Then,  fur- 
ther, if  the  child  finds  that  the  animal  or  plant  possesses  some 
power  for  good  or  ill  he  will  wish  to  learn  more  about  it. 

Modern  developments  of  this  primitive  phase  are  seen  in  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  But  while  this  marks  a  great  advance  in 
some  respects  over  the  efforts  of  earlier  races,  it  is  still,  so  far 
as  scientific  character  goes,  dynamic  biology  in  the  rough. 
After  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  and  all  these  years  of 
puttering  and  fumbling,  we  still  lack  any  adequate  expression 
for  the  value,  either  biological  or  economic,  of  a  single  species 
of  bird,  amphibian  or  reptile,  and  of  few,  if  any,  fungi  or  insects. 
With  bulletins  galore  on  the  value  of  the  different  birds  from 
the  Department  at  Washington  and  the  various  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  filled  with  abundant  advice  as  to  means  of 
increasing  and  protecting  them,  I  have  yet  to  see  either  in 
Washington  or  in  any  of  the  States  I  have  visited  any  special 
provision  for  birds  or  other  insectivorous  animals.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  in  print  the  most  emphatic  denunciation  of  the 
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English  sparrow  and  recommendations  for  its  destruction.  In 
realit}^  I  have  never  failed  to  find  English  sparrows  the  most 
numerous  bird  about  the  Agricultural  Department  grounds  in 
Washington  or  on  the  station  grounds  in  the  diflferent  States. 
Cats  are  known  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  insectivorous 
birds,  and  I  have  reports  from  private  farms  on  which  their 
extermination  was  followed  b}'  a  remarkable  increase  of  birds, 
but  I  have  3'et  to  learn  of  an  agricultural  college  or  experiment 
station  where  they  are  not  kept  in  numbers  and  allowed  to 
prowl  at  will.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  Koebele's  splendid 
achievement  in  the  introduction  of  the  Vedalia  to  control  the 
cottony-cushion  scale,  on  the  other,  the  failure  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  to  accept  his  offer  to  import  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  gypsy  moth.  On  the  one  side  are  Forbush's  and 
Kirkland's  studies  wuth  bir^s  and  toads  in  destruction  of  gypsy 
moths,  on  the  other,  no  serious  attempt  in  the  infested  districts 
to  develop  and  utilize  the  living  forces  discovered.  With  the 
light  breaking  the  dawn  is  slow,  and  practical  biology  remains 
a  good  deal  of  a  muddle.  To  dispel  the  fog,  clear  the  air,  and 
vivify  and  render  the  whole  subject  consistent  we  need  a  well 
developed  science  of  the  forces  of  living  nature. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  shed  on  our  subject  by  many  of 
the  nature  worships  and  superstitions.  These  probably  de- 
veloped later  than  the  primitive  relations  just  alluded  to,  and 
they  again  show,  however  distorted  and  magnified,  man's 
deeper  sense  of  the  overwhelming  powers  of  life.  Plagues  and 
pestilences  and  diseases  were  looked  upon  as  divine  visitations, 
and  in  the  sense  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God, 
ancient  interpretations  were  not  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Igno- 
rance of  laws  yields  no  exemption  from  penalties,  and  these 
calamities  are  now  generally  recognized  to  be  purely  biological 
phenomena,  forces  of  living  nature  operating  under  definite  and 
discoverable  laws. 

In  fact  evolution  in  its  various  forms  is  dynamic  biology. 
All  the  theories  which  maintain  that  living  forms  are  rigid,  im- 
mutable, predetermined,  in  brief,  all  the  fatalistic  theories  of 
life,  may  be  grouped  for  convenience  under  the  term  static  bi- 
ology. Of  course,  the  two  are  seldom  seen  in  their  purity. 
The  static  or  fatalistic  philosophy  naturally  came  first,  and 
d5'namic  elements  are  mingled  with  it  throughout,  but  these 
natural  forces  it  weaklj"  acknowledges  to  be  too  vast  for  human 
influence  or  control.  So,  too,  evolution  or  the  dynamic  philo- 
sophy, while  it  blossomed  in  Lamark  and  Darwin,  had  its 
roots  back  among  the  Greeks,  and  still  has  tenacious  fibers 
projected  into  it  from  the  older  static  thought.  Still,  the  terms, 
static  and  dynamic  may  be  conveniently  taken  to  represent  the 
two  poles  about  which   all  philosophies  of  life   tend  to  group 
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themselves.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these  two  atti- 
tudes toward  life  in  general  are  expressions  purel}^  of  human 
faith  and  have  no  outward  warrant  or  realitj-  in  nature  itself. 
Thus  natural!}'  in  the  early  times  of  human  weakness  and 
ignorance  the  forces  of  nature  seemed  irresistible  and  a  static, 
fatalistic  philosophy  was  the  logical  result,  I^ater,  as  knowl- 
edge grew  by  patient  research,  and  the  forces  of  nature  were 
found  to  be  amenable  to  knowledge  and  control,  evolution  and 
a  dynamic  philosophy  of  life  broke  through  the  crust  of  human 
thought,  and  the  slow  process,  which  had  so  long  been  carried 
on  by  the  few  braver  souls  who  had  faith  in  nature,  has  at  last 
begun  openly  to  contest  the  field.  While  thus  a  matter  largely 
of  temperament  and  majority,  some  always  choosing  the  static 
and  others  the  dynamic  philosophy  of  life,  and  many  vascillat- 
ing  in  their  choices,  since  men  are  reasonable  and  tend  to  form 
their  judgments  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know,  it  becomes  at 
bottom  a  matter  of  education.  Whether  we  have  the  static- 
fatalistic  or  the  dynamic-progressive  theories  of  life  predomi- 
nant will  thus  depend  upon  the  kind  of  biological  education  we 
develop. 

I  take  it  that  fatalism  in  all  its  various  forms  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  a  static  theory  of  life;  and  this  in  turn  arises 
from  an  inadequate  or  faulty  education  in  regard  to  means  ot 
controlling  the  forces  of  life.  Thus  the  sense  of  weakness  and 
inadequacy  crystallizes  into  a  rigid  philosophy.  It  is  the 
theory  that  nature  is  too  heavy  to  lift,  that  the  world  will  wag 
as  it  always  has,  no  matter  what  we  try  to  do  about  it.  This 
philosophy  of  life  finds  its  classical  expression  in  the  familiar 
words  of  Solomon: 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  thepreacher,  vanity  of  vanities;  all 
is  vanity.  What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  the  labor  which  he  taketh 
under  the  sun?  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh !  but  the  earth  abideth  forever.  The  sun  also 
ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  the  place 
whence  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turn- 
eth  about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the 
wind  returneth  again  according  to  his  circuits.  All  the  rivers 
run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  .sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place  whence 
the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.  All  things  are  full 
of  labor;  man  cannot  utter  it;  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing.  The  thing  that  hath  been, 
it  is  that  which  .shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun;  and,  be- 
hold, all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  That  which  is 
crooked  cannot  be  made  straight;  and  that  which  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered.     .      .     .      For  in  much  wisdom  is  much 
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grief:  and  he  that  increaseth   knowledge  iucreaseth  sorrow. 
.     .     Therefore  I  hated  life;   because  the  work  which   is 
wrought  under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me :  for  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. ' ' 

This  is  a  cheerful  view  of  life,  is  it  not  ?  Everything  goes 
round  and  round  in  an  idiotic  circle.  It  is  no  use  to  do  anything, 
because  some  one  else  has  done  the  same  thing  before.  The  more 
we  learn,  the  more  we  want  to  know,  hence  the  worse  we  are  off. 
Things  are  as  they  always  have  been  and  forever  shall  be.  We 
may  as  well  hate  life  and  be  done  with  it. 

But  from  this  slough  of  despond  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  be 
set  free. 

"A  boundless  hope  has  crossed  the  world,"  and  the  essence 
of  this  hope  is  to  be  found  in  the  biological  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. This  doctrine  has  been  much  abused,  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood,  but  it  means  at  bottom  simply  that  there 
is  progress,  a  movement  from  low  toward  higher  in  the  life  of 
the  world;  that  life  does  not  run  round  in  the  idiotic  circle  with 
"vanity  of  vanities  and  vexation  of  spirit"  as  the  end  result. 
John  Tyler  states  the  argument  in  the  following  pointed  man- 
ner. 

"Was  there  ever  a  nation  of  grander  promise  than  Greece  or 
Rome?  But  Greece  died  of  premature  old  age,  and  Rome  of 
rottenness  begotten  of  sin.  But  each  of  them,  you  will  say, 
left  a  priceless  heritage  to  the  immortal  race.  But  if  Greece 
and  Rome  and  a  host  of  older  nations,  of  which  history  has 
often  forgotten  the  very  name,  have  failed  and  died,  can  any- 
thing but  utter  failure  await  the  race  ?  Is  human  history  to 
prove  a  story  told  by  an  idiot,  or  does  it  'signify'  something  ? 
Is  the  great  march  of  humanity,  which  Carlyle  so  vividly  de- 
picts, 'from  the  inane  to  the  inane,  or  from  God  to  God?  '  " 

"This  is  the  sphinx  question  put  to  every  thinking  man, 
and  on  his  answer  hangs  his  life.  For  according  to  that  an- 
swer, he  will  either  flinch  and  turn  back,  or  expend  every  drop 
of  blood  and  grain  of  power  in  urging  on  the  march. ' ' 

This  faith  in  progress  is  the  dynamic  as  distinguished  from 
the  static,  imbecile,  laissez  /aire,  fatalistic  philosophy  of  life. 
What  can  we  need  more  than  this  faith  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem? Evolution  is  beginning  to  mean  something.  If  all  nature 
is  struggling  up  from  lower  tow^ard  higher  forms,  what  are  we 
here  for  ?  We  are  here  to  work  with  the  rest  of  nature  for 
progress.  Evolution  means  that  the  world  is  growing  better, 
that  every  effort  in  the  right  direction  helps  to  make  the  world 
better,  that  with  all — or  as  manj'-  as  we  can  win  over  to  this 
way  of  thinking — working  together  the  world  will  move  toward 
the  good  faster  than  it  has  under  the  doctrine  that  life  is  vanity 
of  vanities.     New  things  have  appeared  and  will  continue  to 
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appear  under  the  sun  as  discoveries  are  made.  Paradise  will 
be  regained  by  intelligent  and  unified  human  effort — a  thing 
infinitely  better  than  having  paradise  thrust  upon  the  world 
from  heaven.  Under  the  old  philosophy  man  whined  because 
he  was  not  permitted  to  lie  in  the  shade  and  have  the  forces  of 
nature  make  the  world  a  paradise  for  him.  Under  the  new 
philosophy  he  .sets  to  work  to  control  the  forces  of  nature, 
thankful  for  the  mental  and  physical  exercise  which  keeps  him 
awake  and  alive. 

Evolution  is  wider  in  its  applications  than  the  science  of 
biology.  Besides  reaching  back  into  astronomj'  and  geology 
it  lies  especially  close  to  historical  and  sociological  studies. 
This  is  true,  since  the  life  of  mankind  is  but  a  part  of  the 
larger  life  of  the  world,  and  the  laws  of  the  life  of  human  his- 
tory are  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  all  life.  As  John  Fisk 
says: 

"If  I  may  cite  my  own  experience,  it  was  largel}-  the 
absorbing  and  overmastering  passion  for  the  study  of  history 
that  first  led  me  to  study  evolution  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
method.  When  one  has  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  politi- 
cal and  social  progress  of  the  human  race,  one  likes  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

"Now  what  does  all  this  drift  of  scientific  opinion  during 
more  than  two  centuries  mean  ?  It  can  of  course  have  but  one 
meaning.  It  means  that  the  world  IS  in  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  gradually,  as  advancing  knowledge  has  enabled 
us  to  take  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  world,  we  have  come 
to  see  that  it  is  so.  The  old  statical  conception  of  a  world  cre- 
ated all  at  once  in  its  present  shape  was  the  result  of  very  nar- 
row experience;  it  was  entertained  only  when  we  knew  an  ex- 
tremely small  .segment  of  the  world.  Now  that  our  experience 
has  widened,  it  is  outgrown  and  set  aside  forever;  it  is  replaced 
by  the  dynamical  conception  of  a  world  in  a  perpetual  process 
of  evolution  from  one  state  into  another.  The  dynamical  con- 
ception has  come  to  stay  with  us.  Our  theories  as  to  what  the 
process  of  evolution  is  maj-  be  more  or  less  wrong  and  are  con- 
fessedly tentative,  as  scientific  theories  should  be.  But  the 
dynamical  conception,  which  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  be  he 
Darwin  or  Spencer,  or  any  one  else,  but  the  result  of  the  cumu- 
lative experience  of  the  last  two  centuries — this  is  a  permanent 
acquisition.  We  can  no  more  revert  to  the  statical  conception 
than  we  can  turn  back  the  sun  in  his  course.  Whatever  else 
the  philosophy  of  future  generations  may  be,  it  must  be  some 
kind  of  a  philosophy  of  evolution."      (Century  of  Science,  pp. 

42  ff.) 

Human  history  thus  is  in  part  dynamic  biology  and  since 
man  is  the   great    moulding  and  controlling  factor,  we    must 
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never   lose   sight   of  human    relations   to   nature   in    all   our 
biological  education.     On  the  older  view,  the  most  despairing; 
under  the  newer  ideal,  the  most   inspiring    fact   of  all  human 
history  is  the  origin,  growth,  florescence,  maturity,  and  then 
the  senescence,  decay  and  dissolution  of  all  the  great  civiliza- 
tions.    Whole  animal  and  plant  species  have   run   the  same 
cycle,  have  arisen,  flourished,  dominated   the  life  of  the  world 
for  a  time  and  then  died  out  under  altered  conditions  or  stress 
of  competition  with  other  species.     This  is  also  for  most  ani- 
mals and  plants  the  normal  cycle  of  life  for  the  individual.     It 
would  require  a  separate  paper,  much  too  theoretical  for  our 
present  limitations,  to  even  outline  the  biological   factors   in- 
volved and  their  relations  to  the  human  problem.     It  is  sufl&- 
cient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  not  all  organisms  fol- 
low the  cycle  just  described.     Forms   with   great   plasticity, 
notably  among  the  microscopic  animals  and  plants,  seem  tp  be 
practically  eternal,  or,  at  least,  able  to  maintain  their  adjust- 
ments to  our  present  order  of  nature  for  indefinite  periods.  This 
power  seems  also  to  inhere  in  the  germ  cells  of  higher  animals 
and  plants.     It  is  only  as  life   becomes  rigid,  static,  unable  to 
adjust   itself  to   new  conditions   that    the  law  of  senescence 
comes  into  play.  , 

It  has  been  remarked  that  religion  rocks  the  cradle,  wtiile 
philosophy  bends  over  the  grave  of  every  civilizaiion.  There 
is  still  another  muse— Science.  Is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  somewhere  in  the  universe  of  truth  there  may  be 
a  "fountain  of  eternal  youth"  for  a  human  social  order,  and 
that  by  diligent  research  She  may  discover  it?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  by  knowing  enough  of  the  laws,  the  forces  and  the 
resources  of  life,  a  civilization  may  endure  and  continue  to 
grow  into  ever  stronger  and  fuller  life  ? 

Evolution  gives  us  no  uncertain  answers  to  this  momentous 
question.  If  life  in  the  world  has  worked  and  struggled  up 
from  the  lowest  microscopic  forms  to  man  as  we  know  him; 
what  can  T:>revent  its  reaching  up  to  ever  higher  and  higher 
types  of  men?  We  may  refer  in  this  connection  to  John 
Fisk's  "Destiny  of  Man,"  or  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man." 
In  fact,  recent  biological  literature  is  beginning  to  tingle  with 
the  new  life  of  this  idea.  In  his  technical  treatise  on  physio- 
logical chemistry  Bunge  states  the  argument  in  a  word  as  fol- 
lows: . 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me  to  say  that  I  recognize  any  bar- 
rier as  insurmountable  to  Science.  No,  Science  is  daunted  by 
no  self  erected  barriers.  Science  will  ask  ever  bolder  ques- 
tions and  find  ever  truer  answers.  Nothing  can  arrest  her  m 
her  victorious  march.  Even  the  limitations  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  do  this:  for  even  these  may  be  perfected.     There 
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is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  a  continuous  devel- 
opment toward  higher  forms  which  moves  the  entire  organic 
life  on  our  planet  has  reached  its  goal  in  this  our  generation. 
The  time  was,  when  the  only  sentient  beings  upon  the  earth 
were  microscopic  infusoria  whirling  about  in  a  primordial 
ocean;  and  the  time  will  be,  when  this  earth  shall  be  ruled  by 
a  race  of  men  that  shall  rise  as  much  superior  to  us  in  intelli- 
gence as  we  are  superior  to  the  amoeba.  The  progress  of  sci- 
ence is  infinite." 

Whether  this  shall  applj'-  to  our  civilization  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  biological  wisdom  we  develop.  And 
the  kind  of  biology  that  is  woven  into  the  warp  of  modern  life 
must  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the  courses  which  we  suc- 
ceed in  weaving  into  our  educational  system. 

I  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  discuss  the  present  situa- 
tion at  length  with  Professor  Whitman;  and  he  said  emphati- 
cally that  our  biological  courses  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  '  'dry 
rot.'"  What  with  microscopes  and  microtomes,  skeletons,  mu- 
seums and  dissecting  instruments  usurping  the  whole  field,  life 
itself  with  all  its  power  and  movement  is  being  crowded  out  of 
our  so  called  biological  courses.  Whj'  is  this  so,  and  how  is 
it  possible  for  such  an  incongruous  condition  of  affairs  to 
occur — laboratories  for  the  study  of  life  so  completel}'  engrossed 
in  mere  dead  form?  It  is,  of  course,  mucli  easier  to  stud}' and 
to  teach  dead  form  than  living  activities.  When  men  get 
sedentary,  they  are  apt  to  become  physically  weak;  and  then 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  undertow  toward  a  static  philoso- 
phy of  life.  Of  course  these  teachers  bring  together  a  series  of 
type  forms  that  present  a  spectral  parade  of  the  living  evolu- 
tionary process.  But  who  is  interested  in  ghost  dances  ?  Why 
not  have  the  real  thing?  As  an  object  of  abstract  thought  the 
spectral  series  of  type  forms  has  its  uses,  but,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  such  pure  abstractions  which  have  no  relations  to  the  life 
of  the  community  belong  back  in  the  dark  ages — to  the  ages  of 
dreams  and  nightmares,  before  humanity  had  waked  up — to 
the  age  of  dull  scholasticism  and  metaphysics,  when  men  spent 
their  time  disputing  about  how  many  angels  could  dance  on 
the  point  of  a  cambric  needle.  Man  is  now  the  all  important 
factor  in  organic  evolution,  and  u-here  does  he  come  into  the 
scheme?  Our  type-form  biologists  will  soon  have  stuffed  speci- 
mens of  him  to  stand  at  the  head  of  their  series  in  the  muse- 
ums. The  way  we  have  lapsed  into  static  biology  is  enough 
to  make  Darwin  turn  in  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abby. 

Every  living  organism  represents  a  certain  force,  does  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work.  Determine  this  with  the  greatest  care 
for  the  individual  and  multiply  by  the  number  of  individuals 
of  the  species  and  we  gain  an  expression   for  the  power  of  a 
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species  as  a  whole.  We  learn  the  species,  not  merely  as  a  dead 
form,  but  as  a  force  in  nature.  And  further,  study  all  species 
of  animals  and  plants  from  this  point  of  view — or  for  practical 
courses,  select  dynamic  types — and  we  develop  a  picture  of 
nature  as  a  vast  stream  of  living  forces  acting  and  reacting  up- 
on one  another,  a  picture  of  nature  as  it  lives,  moves  and  has 
its  being;  and  we  gain  a  view  of  the  dynamic  process  of  or- 
ganic evolution. 

If  we  may  grant,  at  least  provisionally,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  put  a  thorough  going  dynamic  biology  into  our  educational 
system:  How  shall  we  accomplish  it?  What  lines  are  funda- 
mental? How  shall  we  choose  subject  matter?  How  shall 
we  stratify  the  subject  for  educational  grades — for  the  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  the  college  and  the  university? 

When  the  problem  first  formulated  itself  in  my  mind— about 
seven   years   ago — I  answered   without  hesitation:  make   the 
latest  and  best  results;  the  strongest  and  largest  ideas,  gener- 
ally available.     Do  away  once  for  all  with   the  prevailing  no- 
tion:  "the  world  owes  me  a  living,"   and    by   teaching   the 
struggle  for  life  and  natural  selection,  establish,  presto,  in  the 
public  mind  the  stern  fact  that  the  world  may  owe  a  hanging 
instead,  and  so  displace  the  old  with  the  new   ideal— basally 
true  to  all  nature  and  to  the  organization  of  society  as  well — 
that  the  first  duty  of  each  man  is  to  make  himself  fit  to  sur- 
vive.    Copious  lecture  notes  and  manuscripts  were  produced 
— I  now  thank  my  lucky  star  that  none  of  them  were  printed — 
during  this  balloon  voyage  among  the  clouds  of  educational 
theory;    but   the   air   was  thin  and  chilly,    and  I   was  lone- 
some.    Many  of  the  younger  German  educators  are  just  now 
in  high  chase  after  this  brilliant,  educational  meteor,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  catch  it  until  it  reaches  the  earth,  and  by  that 
time  they  may  realize  that  the  earth  is  larger  than  the  meteor. 
So  is  human  sympathy  and  love  of  nature  larger  than  any  sci- 
ence or  any  pet  theory  of  education;  and  the  forces  of  living 
nature  with  their  infinite  complexity  and  adjustments  and  their 
discovered  and  undiscovered  relations  to  human  life  and  happi- 
ness reach  out  in  every  direction  far  beyond  our  formulated 
theories  of  organic  evolution.     So  I  awakened  from  my  dream 
of  doctrinal  evolution  in  the  grammar  schools  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  must  have  first  a  broad  basis  of  general  knowl- 
edge and  acquaintance  with  nature;  that  thousands  of  years  of 
struggle  and  conquest  and   hate  and  love  of  nature  preceded 
our  modern  formulations;  that  Darwin  himself  as  a  mature  and 
learned  man  incubated  his  great  idea  for  twenty  years  and  then 
was  hastened  into  trusting  it  with  the  public. 

I  have  endeavored  to  formulate  my  own  creed  with  reference 
to  this  deepest  stratum  of  biological  education  in  three  articles 
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which  appeared  in  Wnsjozcrnal''^  and  in  my  book,  Nature  Study 
and  life.^  This  stratum  is  the  vital  part  of  our  entire  system 
of  education  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  philosophy  of 
life.  It  is  the  bed  rock  upon  which  we  must  build.  With 
this  reference,  then,  we  may  go  on  to  consider  the  strata 
adapted  to  high  school  instruction. 

Research,  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  becomes  more  and  more  essen- 
tial. In  fact,  research  is  the  breath  of  mental  life,  whereas  mem- 
ory is  merely  the  bodily  form  of  education.  It  is  the  human 
side  of  the  process  of  evolution.  Nature's  challenge  to  man  has 
ever  been:  find  me  out,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  and  servant. 
If  you  do  not,  I  will  destroy  you.  To  live  in  dependence  up- 
on authority  is  nothing  short  of  parasitism.  It  is  easier  than  to 
live  by  research  and  so  .systems  of  authoritj'  are  developed 
which  save  men  the  trouble  of  living  and  lead  them  around  in 
the  circles  of  vanity.  Like  water,  which  can  never  rise  above 
its  source,  all  such  systems  tend  to  become  stagnant  and  pre- 
vent rather  than  encourage  progress.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  in  originality  the  spirit  of  the  child  is  ideal  and  that  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  alive  throughout  the  necessary  drudgery  of 
elementary  schooling  is  the  special  function  of  nature  study. 

Nothing  can  illuminate  this  point  like  a  glimpse  over  the 
historical  development  of  biological  science.  For  tangible  be- 
ginnings, at  least,  we  must  go  back  to  Aristotle  and  the 
Greeks — about  2200  years,  A  science  must  first  collect  its 
facts  and  sift  them  from  prejudice,  superstition  and  fanciful 
imaginings.  Aristotle,  the  friend  of  Phillip  and  teacher  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  has  been  called  the  best  observer  the 
world  has  produced.  He  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of 
their  armies  in  collecting  specimens  for  his  researches,  and  his 
works  on  the  History  of  Animals  and  on  the  Parts  of  Animals 
contain  a  mine  of  wonderful  richness.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  our  nature  saws  we  owe  to  Aristotle.  Here  are  a  few 
samples  of  the  kind  of  biology  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
brought  up  on. 

"The  part  of  the  head  by  which  we  hear,  but  do  not  breathe, 
is  the  ear;  for  Alcmaeon  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  goats 
breath  through  their  ears.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has 
ears  and  cannot  move  them. ' ' 

"Observations  have  been  frequently  made  on  the  instinct  ot 
the  hedgehog,  for  when  the  north  and  south  winds  change, 
those  that  dwell  in  the  earth  alter  the  position  of  the  entrance 
of  their  burrows;  those  which  are  kept  in  houses  alter  their 
position  from  wall  to  wall,  so  that  they  say  that  in  Byzantium 


1  Fouudations  of  Nature  Study.     Ped.  Sem.,  Vols.  VI  and  VII. 
'^Nature  Study  and  Life,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1902. 
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there  was  a  person  who  obtained  the  character  of  predicting 
the  change  of  the  weather,  from  observations  made  on  the 
hedgehog." 

"The  swan  also  is  web-footed,  and  lives  in  ponds  and 
marshes.  Its  manner  of  life  and  disposition  is  good,  and  so  is 
its  manner  of  rearing  the  young  and  its  old  age.  If  an  eagle 
attacks  the  swan,  it  defends  itself  and  comes  off  victorious,  but 
will  not  commence  the  fight.  Swans  have  the  power  of  song, 
especially  when  near  the  end  of  their  life;  for  they  then  fly  out 
tosea,  and  some  persons,  sailing  near  the  coast  of  Libya,  have 
met  many  of  them  in  the  sea  singing  a  mournful  song,  and 
have  afterwards  seen  some  of  them  die." 

"The  most  laborious  of  all  insects,  if  compared  with  the 
rest,  are  the  tribes  of  the  ants  and  bees.  Every  one  may  see 
the  diligence  of  the  ant;  for  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  that  they 
always  travel  in  one  direction,  and  make  a  store  and  treasure- 
house  of  food,  for  they  work  even  in  the  night  when  there  is  a 
full  moon." 

"Butterflies  are  produced  from  caterpillars,  and  these  origin- 
ate in  the  leaves  of  green  plants.  At  first  they  are  smaller  than 
millet,  afterwards  they  grow  into  little  worms,  in  three  days  they 
become  small  caterpillars,  afterwards  they  grow  and  become 
motionless  and  change  their  form.  In  this  state  the  creature 
is  called  a  chrysalis.  It  has  a  hard  covering,  but  moves  when 
it  is  touched.  They  are  united  to  something  by  web-like 
proces.ses,  and  have  no  mouth  nor  any  other  visible  organ. 
After  a  short  time  the  covering  is  burst,  and  a  winged  animal 
escapes,  which  is  called  a  butterfly."  Of  a  certain  caterpillar 
Aristotle  says:  "From  this  animal  some  women  unroll  and 
separate  the  cocoons  and  afterwards  weave  them.  It  is  said 
that  this  was  first  wov'en  in  the  Island  of  Cos  by  Pamphilla  the 
daughter  of  Plateo.s." 

From  a  study  of  his  works  we  see  that  Aristotle  was  a  tire- 
less investigator,  fearless  in  questioning  authority,  careful  and 
accurate  in  ob.servation  far  beyond  his  time,  and  still  his 
method  is  not  rigidly  scientific,  and  he  is  often  led  into  roman- 
cing by  plausible  hearsay  and  many  of  his  interpretations  are 
vitiated  by  preconceived  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  We 
are  especially  struck  with  the  living  dynamism  that  permeates 
all  his  biological  work.  He  studies  the  parts  of  animals  to  dis- 
cover tlieir  functions,  and  animals  themselves  largely  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  their  uses  to  man  and  their  various  activities. 
Thus  despite  its  shortcomings  Aristotle's  work  had  the  virility  to 
dominate  science  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  All  through 
later  Grecian  and  Roman  times  and  up  through  the  middle 
ages  his  word  was  law,  to  doubt  which  was  heresy.  Research 
was  no  longer  necessary.     To  find  out  the  truth,  simply  read  the 
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book  and  learn  what  Aristotle  said  about  it.  If  facts  did  not 
agree  with  the  book,  then  facts  must  be  wrong.  If  we  substi- 
tute the  dead  letter  of  authority  for  the  living  spirit  of  research, 
we  have  mental  stagnation  and  death;  and  all  dead  things, 
whether  human  minds  or  oak  trees,  tend  only  toward  disinte- 
gration and  decay.  So  the  science  of  biology  lapsed  into  deca- 
dence for  two  thousand  years  after  Aristotle. 

Dropping  down  about  four  hundred  years  we  may  take  a 
sample  or  two  of  Pliny's  biology. 

"Some  persons,"  he  says,  "recommend  that  three  crabs 
should  be  burned  alive  among  the  trees  on  which  the  vines  are 
trained,  to  prevent  these  from  being  attacked  by  coal  blight." 
Also  that,  "If  a  bramble  frog  is  buried  in  a  new  earthen  ves- 
sel in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield,  there  will  be  no  storms  to 
cause  injury." 

Fish  stories  are  notorious,  and  here  is  a  little  one  of  Pliny's: 

"In  the  city  of  lasus  there  was  another  boy,  also  Hennias 
by  name,  who  in  like  manner  used  to  traverse  the  sea  on  a 
dolphin's  back,  but  on  one  occasion  a  tempest  suddenly  arising, 
he  lost  his  life,  and  was  brought  back  dead;  upon  which  the 
dolphin,  who  thus  admitted  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
death,  would  not  return  to  the  sea,  but  lay  down  upon  the  dry 
land,  and  there  expired." 

Pliny's  human  anatomy  is  no  less  wonderful.  He  tells  us  of 
a  race  of  savage  men  whose  feet  are  turned  backwards  rela- 
tively to  their  legs.  He  also  describes  another  race  of  men, 
"who  are  known  as  Monocoli,  who  have  only  one  leg,  but  are 
able  to  leap  with  surprising  agility.  The  same  people  are  also 
called  the  Sciapodae,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  on 
their  backs  during  the  time  of  extreme  heat,  and  protect  them- 
selves from  the  sun  by  the  shade  of  their  feet."  "These  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "dwell  not  far  from  the  Troglodytae,  to  the  west 
of  whom  again  there  are  a  tribe  who  are  without  necks,  and 
have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders." 

Pliny,  it  is  said,  was  paid  enormous  sums  for  his  books.  He 
represents  the  kind  of  natural  history  the  Romans  wanted. 
Among  people  who  have  no  regard  for  truth  there  can  be  no 
conception  of  its  value;  and  hence  it  is  not  the  man  who  can 
discover  and  tell  them  the  most  truth,  but  the  man  who  can 
tell  the  biggest  stories  who  is  in  demand.  The  craving  for  the 
"wonderful"  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  we  have 
just  now,  possibly,  a  recrudescence  in  what  John  Burroughs 
calls  "Sham  Natural  History,"  and,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  books  sell  better  than  almost  any  others.  Still,  as 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any 
help  we  need  will  come  from  displacing  the   "sham"    with  a 
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truer  and  more  living  natural  history  rather  than  by  futile  con- 
troversy. 

Coming  down  now  sixteen  hundred  years  we  may  take 
another  sample  of  biological  teaching.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  a  receipt  for  raising  snakes  by  the  most  learned  and  illus- 
trious Jesuit  physician  and  naturalist,  Athanasius  Kircher, 

"Take  some  snakes,"  he  says,  "of  whatever  kind  you  want, 
roast  them  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces  and  sow  those  pieces 
in  an  oleaginous  soil;  then,  from  day  to  day,  sprinkle  them 
lightly  with  water  from  a  watering  pot,  taking  care  that  the 
piece  of  ground  be  exposed  to  the  spring  sun,  and  in  eight  days 
you  will  see  the  earth  strewed  with  little  worms,  which,  being 
nourished  with  milk,  diluted  with  water,  will  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  till  they  take  the  form  of  perfect  serpents. ' '  He 
adds  that  he  learned  all  this  from  once  having  observed  in  the 
country  "the  carcase  of  a  snake  covered  with  worms,  some 
small,  others  larger,  and  others,  again,  that  had  evidently 
taken  the  form  of  serpents." 

Possibh^  Kircher  thought  he  was  safe  in  writing  this,  because 
no  one  would  ever  wish  to  raise  snakes,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
An  Italian  naturalist,  Redi  by  name,  did  want  to  raise  snakes 
and  tried  it  again  and  again.  By  this  method,  however,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  rearing  "a  single  blessed  snakelet;"  but, 
instead,  generation  after  generation  of  flies.  He  found  their 
eggs  and  watched  them  hatch  and  develop  from  maggots  into 
winged  insects  and  wrote  his  epoch-making  book,  De  Genera- 
tione  Insectorum.  Thus  grafted  into  an  ancient  root  of  error 
original  research  has  brought  forth  the  new  science  of  life 
whose  fruits  we  are  beginning  to  enjoy. 

This  excursion  into  biological  history  will  not  have  been  in 
vain,  if  it  serves  to  make  clearer  two  points.  Men  must  learn 
to  tell  the  truth  and  in  order  to  do  this  must  know"  how  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  before  we  can  have  any  science.  Mental  life 
is  nourished  and  grows  strong  by  feeding  upon  the  truth  of 
nature  as  physical  life  is  sustained  by  food.  There  can  be  no 
lasting  substitutes  for  food  or  truth.  If  fanciful  error,  how- 
ever intoxicating,  is  rated  as  good  or  better  than  truth  of 
nature,  then  all  science  and  all  sound  mental  and  moral  life  is 
impossible.  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  in  this;  for  if  the 
truth  of  nature  is  not  good  enough  to  live  by,  then  our  three 
score  years  and  ten  are  so  much  waste  time  and  life  on  this 
planet  is  not  worth  the  living.  We  thus  come  by  another  road 
to  the  same  problem — the  value  of  knowledge  and  education 
in  terms  of  life  itself,  and  we  see  that  its  proper  solution  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  truth  we  teach  or  learn  but  as  well  on 
the  way  this  is  done.  This  must  be  by  the  dynamic  method 
of  research.     If  we  attempt  to   teach  biology,  of  all  subjects. 
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by  the  method  of  stuffing  sausages,  no  matter  how  good  the 
material,  we  had  better  not  try  to  teach  any  at  all.  In  a  word 
the  dynamics  of  the  student  are  quite  as  important  as  the  dy- 
namics of  the  subject  matter. 

To  block  out  a  course  in  dynamic  biology  for  the  college  and 
university  is  a  comparatively  easy  task.  And  again,  natural, 
active  acquaintance  with  common  animals  and  plants  on  the 
part  of  all  children  in  the  grades  is  hardly  more  than  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Biology  in  the  high  school — as  I  have  been 
able  to  study  it — presents  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  prob- 
lem ;  and  next  to  the  absolutely  necessary  and  fundamental 
nature  study  in  the  grades,  this  is,  or  ought  to  be  made,  the 
next  most  important  stratum  in  our  plan  of  biological  educa- 
tion. So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  it  would  seem  that 
this  problem  is  being  solved  by  those  schools  that  undertake 
to  solve  it  at  all,  by  giving  college  biology  in  the  high  school. 
This  is  perhaps  the  easiest  solution  for  high  school  teachers, 
because  most  of  them  are  college  graduates  and  practically  all 
the  biology  they  know  is  what  they  learned  in  their  college 
courses.  This  may  be  well  enough  if  high  school  pupils  are 
ripe  for  college  biology  and  the  college  is  ready  to  vacate  this 
stratum  in  favor  of  the  high  school.  But  as  this  plan  is  being 
worked  high  school  pupils  are  compelled  to  practically  repeat 
a  large  part  of  their  course,  if  they  wish  to  continue  the  subject 
in  college.  This  leaves  our  high  school  biology  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones. 

Just  at  present  college  entrance  requirements  and  examina- 
tions have  placed  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping a  rational  high  school  course  in  biology.  All  of  these 
that  I  have  seen  actually  require  college  biology,  and,  in  fact, 
along  the  established  type-form  lines  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can 
put  in  a  high-school  course  without  either  telescoping  or  crowd- 
ing college  biology  ahead.  The  difficulty  thus  becomes  very 
real — as  Professor  Birge  once  pointedly  expressed  it  to  me — 
' '  If  they  teach  all  these  types  in  the  high  school,  what  will  we 
have  left  to  teach  in  the  college  ? "  If  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  put  college  biology  into  the  high  school,  or  rather,  if  I  did 
not  think  that  a  course  could  be  devised  much  better  adapted 
to  high  school  needs  than  the  college  course,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  lifting  college  freshman  biology  up  a 
story.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  dynamic  biology  offers  a  better 
solution.  By  its  aid  we  can  arrange  a  course  which  shall  not 
encroach  on  the  college  in  the  least,  and,  while  having  its  own 
distinctive  aims,  in  no  way  subordinate  to  the  college,  it  shall 
lay  the  best  possible  foundations  for  more  technically  scientific 
study,  if  the  pupil  wishes  to  go  farther. 

The  high  school,  as  part  of  the  public  school  system,  should 
II 
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have  its  courses  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  grades.  High 
school  biology,  under  this  view,  would  then  form  the  normal 
completion  of  elementary  nature  study  and  should  aim  to  fit 
the  great  majority  who  do  not  study  farther  for  intelligent 
citizenship  in  harmony  with  the  forces  of  living  nature.  I  can 
hope  only  to  open  the  discussion  of  this  important  question, 
but  from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject  in 
the  past  five  years,  I  am  constrained  to  conclude  that  the  line 
between  practical  nature  study  and  technical  biology  should  be 
drawn  between  high  school  and  college  rather  than  between 
the  high  school  and  the  grades.  And  I  take  this  position  for 
two  distinct  reasons.  The  first  is  that  pupils  of  high  school 
age  are  not  mature  enough  and  lack  the  power  of  thought  and 
the  mental  perspective  to  sense  the  significance  of  biological 
types.  The  note-books  may  be  neat  and  complete,  but  when 
we  question  the  pupils  we  are  likely  to  find  that  the  underlyirig 
ideas  have  not  struck  root ;  i.  e. ,  have  not  found  anything  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  which  to  form  living  organic  con- 
nections. So  that  I  am  forced  in  the  main  to  agree  with  college 
instructors  who  require  that  the  types  studied  in  the  high  school 
shall  all  be  worked  over  again  in  freshman  biology.  But  when 
forced  to  do  this  the  pupils  are  not  only  discouraged  but  dis- 
gusted ;  they  take  less  interest  and,  in  general,  derive  less  ben- 
efit from  the  college  work  than  those  who  come  to  it  fresh. 

The  other  reason  is  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  biological 
knowledge,  now  neglected,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  prove 
more  valuable  to  the  average  citizen  and  the  community  than 
is  the  body  of  knowledge  now  represented  by  the  college  course. 
I  was  recently  informed  of  a  high  school  class  that  had  spent 
two-thirds  of  a  year  on  the  anatomy  of  the  frog.  Another 
teacher  once  said  to  me:  "Most  of  my  pupils  will  never  have 
any  chance  to  study  biology  again,  and,  if  I  do  not  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  never  have  the  anatomy  of  the  frog.  ^  They 
will  then  lack  even  the  little  remote  suggestion  that  this  may 
give  of  the  structure  of  their  own  bodies. ' '  I  think  I  see  the 
force  of  this  argument,  and  still,  if  its  bearing  is  mainly  upon 
human  anatomy,  ought  not  the  dissection  to  be  a  part  of  the 
course  in  physiology  rather  than  that  of  general  biology?  and, 
at  any  rate,  would  it  not  be  more  valuable  for  the  pupil  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  role  that  the  amphibia  play  in  the  economy 
of  nature?  In  the  one  case  the  knowledge  stands  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  while  anatomy 
at  best  is  little  more  than  a  means  to  an  end  with  a  special  few. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  birds,  insects,  fishes,  reptiles, 
worms,  mollusks  and  crustaceans  and  common  mammals;  to 
trees  and  common  plants,  moulds,  mildews,  rusts,  blights  and 
bacteria.     Would  not  the  study  of  these  things  as  forces  in 
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nature  strengthen   and  enhance  the  value  of  studying  them 
later  as  biological  types? 

To  me  the  strongest  argument  for  work  of  this  character  is 
that  we  can  adopt  the  method  of  original  investigation  at  the 
start  and  give  the  pupils  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  find- 
ing out  things  for  themselves.  In  shifting  the  point  of  view 
from  dead  structures  to  living  activities,  the  whole  science  is 
rejuvenated.  The  field  bristles  with  original  problems  of  liv- 
ing and  practical  interest.  No  costly  or  complicated  instru- 
ments are  needed;  so  that  no  high  school  need  hesitate  to 
introduce  such  a  course  because  the  community  cannot  afford 
to  buy  microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  Minds  alive  and 
intent  upon  what  is  doing  in  the  world  about  them  and  sharp 
eyes  are  sufiBcient  in  this  new  field  to  make  observations  and 
discoveries  of  value  to  the  pupils  and  the  community  if  not  to 
the  larger  world  of  science. 

Another  advantage  is  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  carried 
on  without  the  use  of  many  technical  terms,  and  the  students 
will  thus  not  be  required  to  master  a  difiicult  language,  the 
value  of  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  understand,  and  one 
which  the  majority  will  have  no  occasion  to  use  after  leaving 
the  high  school.  Many  teachers  will  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point,  as  well  as  parents  who  are  annoyed  by  the, 
to  them,  meaningless  lingo  their  children  bring  home  from 
school.  The  language  centres  and  memories  of  the  pupils  will 
be  sufficiently  exercised  by  learning  the  common  names  of 
plants  and  animals,  with,  now  and  then,  a  scientific  name,  in 
case  a  common  name  does  not  exist. 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  few  topics  by  way  of  illustrating  my 
point  of  view.  I  have  in  my  window  a  jam  bottle  with  a 
tumbler  inverted  over  it.  The  bottle  contains  about  an  inch 
of  water  with  some  spirogyra  and  duck  weed  in  it.  A  strip  of 
blotting  paper  is  glued  to  the  inside  of  the  tumbler  for  any  in- 
sect occupant  to  alight  upon,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  is 
fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  tumbler  for  my  records.  So  much 
for  the  apparatus,  which  any  child  can  get  together  without 
expense.  Inside  I  have  had  now  for  sixteen  days  a  single 
Anopheles  mosquito.  Aug.  20,  I  allowed  her  to  draw  blood 
(by  placing  the  inverted  tumbler  on  the  back  of  my  hand). 
The  morning  of  Aug.  23,  I  found  200  eggs  floating  on  the 
water.  She  was  allowed  to  bite  again,  and  Aug.  27,  I  found 
198  more  eggs.  Again  she  drew  blood,  and  again  laid,  Sept. 
I,  208  eggs.  Another  meal  of  blood  resulted  in  a  fourth  lay- 
ing of  182  eggs.  She  has  again  filled  with  blood  and  to  all 
appearances  a  fifth  batch  of  eggs  is  forthcoming.  The  species 
is  Anopheles  punctipennis  and  it  is  not  known  definitely 
whether  this  species  carries  malaria  or  not.   I  have  been  rather 
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disappointed  in  not  having  a  touch  of  malaria,  because  I 
wished  not  only  to  settle  this  point  but  to  obtain  a  set  of  blood 
slides  for  my  class  next  fall.  A  few  of  the  eggs  in  each  laying 
are  developing  in  four  tumblers  on  my  study  window  sill;  the 
rest  are  preserved  in  alcohol,  enough  to  furnish  specimens  of 
this  interesting  egg  to  a  class  of  fifty  students.  I  have  simply 
asked  this  pestiferous  little  insect  :  What  can  you  do  ?  And  I 
have  found  that  she  can  suck  blood  and  can  lay  about  800  eggs 
in  sixteen  days.  I  begin  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  one  mosquito 
can  do.  Suppose  these  eggs  had  been  laid  out  of  doors  and  had 
hatched  into,  say,  400  female  malarial  mosquitos  to  distribute  the 
disease  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Then  suppose  these  had 
succeeded  in  laying  their  eggs  and  so  on?  Now,  follow  the 
subject  out  into  nature,  as  I  have  done  with  my  beginning 
class  for  the  past  two  years,  make  a  biological  survey  and 
locate  breeding  places,  get  the  records  of  physicians  and  see 
how  malaria  is  distributed  about  the  places  where  Anopheles 
are  breeding.  Then  study  methods  both  natural  and  artificial 
of  controlling  this  force  in  nature — all  the  animals  that  eat 
mosquitos  in  the  water,  and  in  the  air,  birds,  bats,  frogs  and 
toads,  the  fishes,  newts,  salamanders,  water  bugs,  water  beetles, 
dragon  fly  larvae,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  This  is  work  to 
keep  a  class  humming  and  alive  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  re- 
search from  the  start  to  finish.  Then,  when  interest  is  keen, 
the  value  of  lessons  on  structure  and  classification  is  duly  ap- 
preciated; and  the  topic  ma}^  well  be  closed  by  reference  to 
books  giving  the  history  and  fuller  discussions  of  the  subject, 
including  the  yellow  fever  problem  and  that  of  the  coast  fevers 
of  Africa.  This  will  serve  to  show  the  pupils  how  they  are 
forging  a  link  in  the  chain  of  human  knowledge  and  effort 
which  now  encircles  the  world.  Such  work  students  cannot  for- 
get. It  will  become  part  of  their  lives,  as  it  is  in  reality  part 
of  the  life  of  nature,  and  will  remain  food  for  both  thought  and 
strength  as  long  as  they  live. 

This  may  serve  to  show  what  I  mean  by  a  dynamic  type.  I 
have  outlined  the  work  more  fully  in  m^'  Nature  Study,  and  it 
is  there  recommended  for  lessons  in  the  fifth  grade.  My  object 
in  beginning  this  particular  work  so  early  is  mainly  to  lead  the 
children  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  value  of  birds  and 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals  that  they  are  likely  to  wantonly 
abuse.  But  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  type  is  begun  in  the 
grades — and  this  applies  to  many  other  types — is  no  reason — 
rather  the  reverse — for  not  dealing  with  it  more  seriously  in 
the  high  school  or  even  in  the  college.  In  fact,  I  feel  sure  I 
am  right  when  I  say  that  none  of  this  living,  dynamic  work 
leaves  the  stale  taste  in  the  mouth  of  chewing  the  same  cud 
over  again  that  much  of  the  ordinary  anatomical  work  does. 
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There  is  always  something  fresh  and  there  is  no  limit,  there  is 
room  enough  for  all.  It  is  like  swimming  in  the  ocean,  where 
there  is  plent}^  of  tide  and  swell  to  test  the  metal  of  the  best 
university  investigator;  and  still  sand  beaches  and  tide  pools 
that  are  safe  and  delightful  for  the  children  in  the  kindergarten. 
I  have  been  working  on  another  dj^namic  type — the  common 
toad — now  for  seven  years,  and  I  have  learned  more  this  last 
3^ear  than  I  did  the  first  and  I  hope  to  continue  the  study  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

The  number  of  such  dynamic  tj^pes  is  limited  by  the  number 
of  plant  and  animal  species.  For  public  school  instruction, 
however,  I  am  stronglj^  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  hold 
somewhat  closel}'  to  types  that  concern  the  ordinary  daily  life 
of  the  community.  Of  course  this  principle  will  not  exclude 
the  aesthetic  types  whose  chief  or  only  value  is  their  beaut}': 
for  beauty  in  itself  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  are  recognized 
values  of  life.  I  have  stated  my  own  views  on  this  point  fully 
in  my  book  and  elsewhere  so  far  as  the  work  in  the  grades  is 
concerned.  While  this  instruction  centres  rather  more  closely 
about  the  child,  his  interests  and  property,  and  that  of  his  own 
home,  many  of  the  lines  of  work  suggested  in  my  book  reach 
out  to  wider  circles  of  interest  and  thus  connect  the  home  and 
the  child  with  the  communit3%  With  the  passage  from  child- 
hood into  youth  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  various  functions 
of  citizenship,  it  would  seem  that  we  might  wisel}^  make  the 
main  centre  for  high  school  biology  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
city,  town  or  neighborhood.  Then  in  college  and  university 
the  student  would  enter  naturally  into  the  universe  of  pure 
science.  While  it  is  thus  helpful,  perhaps,  to  picture  the  sub- 
ject as  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  of  knowledges  and  inter- 
ests— the  individual,  the  home,  the  community,  the  world;  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  delimiting  surfaces  to  become 
too  solid.  The  bounds  in  each  case  are  those  of  our  own  limi- 
tations. The  child's  interests  in  reaHty  are  those  of  the  uni- 
versal life,  but  he  is  not  able  to  trace  them  beyond  his  own 
little  sphere.  I  am  often  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  an 
even  graver  danger  lies  in  allowing  the  centres  to  drop  out  and 
leave  science  a  hollow  shell  with  nothing  human  in  it. 

To  attempt  to  give  further  details  and  specifications  would 
give  this  paper  the  character  of  a  text  book  of  high  school 
biology  and  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  dynamic  biology  to 
the  college  and  university  courses  would  take  me  beyond  my 
present  limitations. 

Just  now  the  waters  are  stirred  and  the  urgent  need  for  radi- 
cal changes  in  biological  instruction  is  becoming  generally  felt. 
Books  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been  produced  to  meet 
the  demand,  but  none  of  them  strike  out  boldly  enough.    They 
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are  all  written  by  college  and  university  men,  and  while  some 
of  them  contain  valuable  new  and  dynamic  features,  the  incli- 
nation toward  the  old  familiar  ruts  has  proved  too  strong,  and 
under  new  and  encouraging  titles,  they  have  all  turned  out  to 
be  essentially  the  old  familiar  college  botany  and  zoology.  As 
a  rule  high  school  teachers,  while  scrupulously  trained  in  de- 
tails and  crammed  with  facts  in  college,  have  not  been  taught 
to  swim  research-wise,  and  hence,  are  mortally  afraid  of  ven- 
turing beyond  their  depth.  They  have  nothing  to  teach 
except  their  college  botany  and  zoology.  They  are  afraid  to 
tell  a  pupil:  "here  is  something  I  do  not  know;  will  you  help 
me  to  find  it  out?"  "Here  is  a  lady  beetle.  Nobody  knows 
what  species  of  plant  lice  it  will  eat;  how  many  it  will  eat  in  a 
day;  how  many  eggs  it  can  lay;  how  long  it  lives;  will  you 
study  it  for  me  and  see  what  you  can  learn  and  then  tell  the 
class  about  it?  "Yonder  is  a  nest  of  chipping  sparrows.  You 
can  sit  within  a  few  feet  of  it  without  disturbing  them.  Will 
you  VAl  us  what  the  parent  birds  feed  the  young  ?  How  many 
visits  they  make  to  the  nest  in  an  hour?"  "You  have  earth- 
worms in  your  garden.  Will  you  find  out  how  much  earth  one 
brings  to  the  surface  in  a  week?"  "Here  is  a  tiny  maggot 
that  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  the  children  in  the  city, 
and  even  our  market  gardeners,  to  raise  radishes;  and  here  is 
a  bulletin  that  tells  something  about  it.  Will  you  rear  them 
and  preserve  specimens  of  all  the  difierent  stages  you  can  find 
or  secure  and  make  the  subject  living  and  real  for  us?"  Here 
are  fungi  enough  to  go  around  the  class — they  are  destroying 
grains,  fruits,  vegetables  and  trees.  Will  you  each  select  one 
and  follow  it  through  its  different  phases,  and  then  tell  us  what 
you  have  been  able  to  learn?"  (A  compound  microscope  is 
not  necessary,  even  for  much  work  of  this  kind.) 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  concrete  example  as  it  happened  in  one  of 
the  Worcester  high  schools.  The  botany  class  were  studying 
fungi,  each  member  having  been  assigned  a  type  to  work  up  and 
report  on  to  the  class.  One  pupil  requested  the  teacher  that  he 
be  allowed  to  take  the  Black  Knot  instead  of  the  one  given 
him.  She  was  frank  enough  to  say  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  it  but  that  she  would  be  glad  to  have  him  find  out  what 
he  could  about  it,  and  give  the  class  the  benefit.  He  went  to 
the  librarj^  and  from  the  last  six  volumes  of  The  Experiment 
Station  Record  copied  off  onto  postal  cards  the  numbers  and 
titles  of  all  the  bulletins  on  the  black  knot,  addressed  the  cards 
and  within  a  week  had  practically  everything  written  on  his 
subject  during  this  time.  He  then  went  to  work,  hunted 
through  the  woods  and  collected  the  fungus  as  it  grows  on 
native  plums  and  wild  cherries  and  made  a  survey  of  enough 
of  the  city  to  enable  him  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  its 
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prevalence  on  cultivated  fruits.  He  mounted  a  number  of  typ- 
ical specimens  in  a  glass  case  for  demonstration  and  finally 
presented  his  results  on  the  life  history,  distribution  and  treat- 
ment of  the  black  knot  in  a  carefull}-  prepared  lecture  which 
occupied  an  entire  period  of  the  class.  A  reporter  found  out 
what  he  was  doing  and  presented  the  subject  to  the  Worcester 
public  in  about  two  columns  in  one  of  the  local  papers. 

This  account  is  not  complete  without  adding  that  the  lot 
next  to  this  young  man's  home  contained  a  plum  orchard  of 
twenty  trees  in  the  last  stages  of  destruction  from  black  knot. 
This  was  a  menace  to  his  own  trees  and  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Since  the  people  who  rented  the  place  knew  and 
cared  nothing  about  them,  he  made  out  and  got  signed  in 
duplicate  an  agreement  to  treat  and  care  for  the  trees  for  half 
the  product.  His  father  later  bought  the  lot  on  which  the 
trees  stand,  and  they  are  now  in  vigorous  bearing.  The  young 
man  has  just  given  me  a  list  often  prizes  that  he  has  taken  for 
plums  in  fairs  and  horticultural  exhibits.  He  is  now  about  to 
enter  his  senior  year  in  college  and  has  the  fixed  ambition  to 
prepare  himself  to  teach  biology.  I  recently  asked  him  :  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  work  you  did  on  black  knot  in  the  high 
school?  Was  it  a  waste  of  time?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "it  exactly 
fitted  my  particular  bent  and  on  that  account,  I  think  I  got 
more  real  good  out  of  it  than  from  any  other  one  thing  in  my 
high  school  course." 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  scores  of  high  school 
teachers  and  T  have  found  two  characteristic  reactions.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  believe  in  and  would  like  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  Many  say  :  "This  is  all  very  fine,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  these  things  and  I  can't  teach  anything  I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  be  telling  my  classes  all  the  time :  I  do  not 
know  this,  I  do  not  know  that.  I  would  soon  lose  my  job.  I 
must  'change  the  subject,'  dissimulate  or  even  lie  rather  than 
say  'I  don't  know.'  You  know  perfectly  well  that  people 
think  a  college  graduate  ought  to  know  everything.  We  are 
obliged  to  take  people  as  we  find  them  and  work  the  delusion 
for  all  it  is  worth." 

The  other  class  of  teachers  say  :  ' '  Yes,  this  is  the  work  we 
ought  to  be  doing  in  the  high- school ;  but  there  is  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  technical  college  requirement  exam- 
ination, ahead  of  my  pupils.  If  they  cannot  describe  the  spo- 
rogonium  and  the  sporophyte  and  gametophite  generations  of 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  the  protopodite,  exopodite,  endopo- 
dite  and  branchiopodite  of  Astacus  fluviatilis  or  Cambarus;  the 
number  of  segments  in  the  body  and  the  number  of  joints  in 
the  leg  of  Caloptenus  femur-rubrum  and  Musca  domestica  ;  tell 
all  about  the  foods,  habitats  and  distribution  of  Nerreis  virens, 
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Autolytus,  Lepidonotus,  Amphitrite,  Serpula,  Nephelis  and 
Clepsine,  and  so  on  ad  inji?iitum ;  they  may  fail  to  'pass,'  or 
enter  college  with  conditions,  and  I  shall  lose  caste  and  my 
school  will  be  disgraced.' 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  college  entrance  re- 
quirements and  examinations  as  they  are  now  being  formulated 
present  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  rational  high  school  biol- 
ogy. As  I  have  studied  them,  I  have  often  said  to  myself, 
'  '.we  college  instructors  must  be  doing  this  in  our  sleep  and 
while  dreaming  that  we  are  setting  examinations  for  our  col- 
lege students." 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  my  collection  of  such  exam- 
ination questions: 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  and 
animal  cell  is  identical?" 

Discuss  the  '  'ovule  and  pollen  in  the  reproduction  of  plants. ' ' 

Discuss  "the  leaves  of  insectivorous  plants." 

Discuss  "respiration  in  plants  and  how  to  show  it  experi- 
mentally." 

Discuss  "the  general  path  of  ascending  water  (sap)  in  the 
stem,  and  a  way  in  which  this  path  may  be  shown  experi- 
mentally." 

"Of  how  many  segments  is  each  foot  (of  a  beetle)  com- 
posed ?' ' 

"How  many  segments  in  the  leg"  (of  a  fly)? 

"How  many  segments  in  the  leg"  (of  Lithobius)? 

"How  can  you  homologize  with  one  another  the  swimmerets, 
the  legs  and  the  mouth  parth"  (of  the  crayfish)? 

"What  is  the  gill  formula  of  the  animal  in  hand"  (craj'fish)? 

Are  not  all  of  these  typical  questions  in  college  botany  and 
zoology?  And  I  might  add:  are  not  man}'  of  them  to  the 
discredit  to  these  subjects  as  they  are  commonly  taught  in 
college  ? 

I  do  not  relish  being  dubbed  a  "nihihst"  or  a  "distructive 
critic;"  and  it  does  not  seem  just  to  the  suggestions  of  a  posi- 
tive character  offered  above  that  such  should  be  my  lot.  But 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  permit  me  to  give  a  few  speci- 
men questions  that  seem  to  me  suitable  for  college  entrance 
requirements:" 

Describe  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  white  pine,  stating  the 
seasons  at  which  the  flowers  appear  and  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
(Substitute  the  names  of  about  thirty  of  our  most  important 
forest  trees  for  as  many  questions. ) 

Discuss  the  poisonous  plants  of  your  locality  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  them. 

Vv'hat  weeds  are  outlawed  by  your  State? 

What  native  plants  are  in  danger  of  extermination  and  what 
methods  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  this? 
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Name  the  ferns  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Define  the  functions  of  leaves,  stems  and  roots. 

Name  the  parts  of  an  apple  blossom  and  tell  what  function 
each  performs. 

Describe  the  black  knot  and  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 
(Substitute  the  names  of  about  forty  common  parasitic  fungi — 
moulds,  blights,  mildews,  rusts  and  smuts — for  as  many  ques- 
tions. ) 

How  may  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  be  caused?  How 
prevented? 

Describe  the  food  and  feeding  habits  of  the  common  toad. 

Name  the  frogs,  tree  frogs  and  salamanders  with  which  you 
are  familiar. 

Discuss  the  food  and  economic  status  of  the  robin.  (Substi- 
tute the  names  of  about  one  hundred  of  our  more  important 
birds  for  as  many  questions. ) 

Outline  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  and  insectivorous 
birds  in  your  State. 

Describe  the  life  history  and  natural  enemies  of  the  codling 
moth.  (Substitute  the  names  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  our  most  important  insects  for  as  many  questions. ) 

With  what  fresh  water  fishes  are  you  familiar?  Give  the 
spawning  habits  and  season  (of  any  one  of  about  twenty  com- 
mon species). 

If  a  committee  of  college  instructors  could  be  brought  together 
and  it  could  agree  upon  a  carefully  prepared  and  thoroughly 
discussed  plan  of  entrance  requirements  in  biology  along  lines 
approximating  those  indicated  by  the  above  questions,  it  would 
be  in  my  estimation  the  greatest  service  the  college  could  ren- 
der to  the  public  and  to  the  secondary  schools.  A  separate 
paper  might  be  written  upon  the  influence  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge underlying  such  requirements  would  exert  upon  the  life 
of  the  country  and  the  way  in  which  it  might  bridge  the  wide 
gulf  which  now  separates  science  and  everyday  life.  Students 
might  then  come  to  the  college  alive  and  eager  to  grasp  the 
tools  and  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  science,  because 
they  had  actually  begun  to  wonder  how  the  infinite  variety  of 
living  forms  could  be  reduced  to  an  orderly  system.  Such  an 
upheaval  of  new  life  as  there  would  be  might  rattle  some  of  the 
dry  bones  in  high  places,  but  that  would  not  be  the  least  of  its 
advantages.  If  colleges  are  to  continue  to  educate  teachers  for 
secondary  schools,  the  sooner  we  can  shake  our  courses  out  of 
the  condition  of  dry  rot  and  give  our  students  something  to 
teach,  the  better.  To  complete  this  discussion  I  hope,  ere 
long,  to  present  a  companion  paper  on  dynamic  biology  in  the 
college  and  university. 

To  those  high  school  teachers  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
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to  think  that  the  theoretical  relations  are  not  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  courses  I  beg  to  suggest  that  they  read  their 
Darwin  and  note  how  he  arrived  at  his  great  generalization  by 
just  such  studies  as  I  advocate.  It  is  his  method  that  we 
should  strive  to  give  to  our  students  and  then  we  can  let  the 
results  take  care  of  themselves.  Darwin,  himself,  opened  up 
the  field  of  dynamic  biology  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  small 
forces  enormously  multiplied  and  working  continuously  accom- 
plish inconceivably  great  results.  His  work  upon  coral  reefs 
and  especially  on  earthworms  and  the  formation  of  vegetable 
mould  are  typical  cases  in  point.  And  with  the  latter  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  it  was  one  of  his  earliest  scientific  in- 
terests, that  he  kept  it  alive  to  the  end  and  finally  brought  it 
out  as  his  last  great  contribution  to  science.  By  an  application 
of  his  method  a  like  revelation  awaits  the  study  of  an  infinite 
number  of  other  common  forms. 

And  finally,  to  teach  laborious  and  technical  schemes  of  classi- 
fication before  the  child  has  anything  that  he  knows  or  cares  to 
classify ;  to  give  minute  details  of  internal  or  external  structure  of 
things  the  child  has  never  heard  of  (and  will  never  hear  of 
again,  if  he  can  help  it);  to  present  abstract  relations  to  minds 
that  know  little  about  the  things  they  relate;  to  propound 
world  encircling  theories  to  children  who  have  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  they  attempt  to  explain:  Do  these  things 
not  suggest  trying  to  feed  babies  with  the  combings  of  gray 
hairs? 
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The  Child,  His  Thinking,  Feeling  atid  Doing,  by  Amy  Eliza  Tan- 
ner.    Rand,  McNally  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1904.     pp.  430. 

This  is  a  book  without  a  theory,  its  aim  being  to  present  in  con- 
densed form  a  summary  of  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  in  child 
study,  to  state  the  few  general  conclusions  which  can  as  yet  be  formu- 
lated, and  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  lines  along  which  work  is 
especially  needed.  To  each  chapter  is  appended  a  list  of  literature  on 
the  topic  discussed,  which  includes  both  standard  works  and  articles 
published  in  periodicals.  Bodily  growth  and  development  in  their  re- 
lation to  mental  development  as  affected  by  both  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions  are  first  considered. 

A  short  chapter  on  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  sex  in  children  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  wholesome  instruction  in  this  line  as  a  protection  and 
safeguard  to  the  child. 

Under  mental  growth,  sensation,  perception,  memory  and  reason- 
ing are  discussed,  and  there  are  chapters  on  moral  and  religious  ideas, 
imitation,  interests,  rhythm,  music,  drawing  and  play.  The  chapter  on 
music  gives  in  an  interesting  way  the  results  of  song  composition  in 
the  experimental  work  done  in  the  Elementary  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  book  is  adapted  for  use  as  a  text  book,  and  hints 
for  methods  of  stud)'  taken  from  the  most  successful  work  already  ac- 
complished are  given  in  each  chapter.  As  a  whole,  the  book  summa- 
rizes in  simple  and  readable  form  the  present  condition  of  child  study. 

Theodate  L.  Smith. 

Not  in  the  Curriculum,  by  Two  Recent  College  Graduates,  with  an 
introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York,  March,  1903.     pp.  100. 

This  little  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  college  experiences  of  two 
graduates  of  Princeton,  who  have  taken  this  means  of  passing  on  to 
other  students  some  of  the  educational  values  of  college  life  which  He 
outside  the  curriculum.  It  is  advice  to  students  from  those  still  near 
enough  to  college  life  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  yet  with  enough 
perspective  to  appreciate  some  of  the  best  things  to  be  gained  from  it 
more  fully  than  those  still  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  discusses  friends,  so- 
cial relationships,  study,  athletics,  use  of  money,  practical  Christian- 
ity, or  in  a  word,  the  factors  which  make  college  life  count  not  only 
for  intellectual  growth  but  for  all  that  is  strongest,  best  and  manliest 
in  the  development  of  character.  Theodate  L.  Smith. 

A  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Edwin  Grant  Dex- 
ter. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  656. 
There  was  certainly  a  good  opportunity  to  improve  upon  Dr.  Richard 
Boone's  pioneer  work  on  the  general  history  of  education  in  America, 
which  should  have  been  more  fully  acknowledged  as  a  pioneer.  Pro- 
fessor Dexter  had,  nevertheless,  an  inviting  and,  for  the  most  part, 
open  field  not  hard  to  work.  His  sources  are  mainly  Barnard's  Jour- 
nal, Dr.  Harris'  Reports,  the  Contributions  of  Herbert  Adams  and  his 
pupils,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  writer  discusses  in 
the  first  part  the  beginnings  in  Virginia,  New  Netherlands,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  colonies,  the  growth  of  academies,  Horace  Mann, 
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the  middle  South  and  West,  and  then  more  recent  development  in  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  high  school,  organization,  with  a  chapter 
on  text  books.  To  higher  education,  with  chapters  on  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional  schools,  technical  and  agricultural  education, 
and  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  author  devotes  pages  223-397.  Art 
and  manual,  commercial,  female,  negro,  Indian,  and  defectives'  edu- 
cation have  a  chapter  each.  Under  educational  extension,  libraries, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  summer  schools,  evening  and  correspondence 
schools,  learned  societies,  lyceums,  popular  lectures,  museums,  are 
discussed.  Maps  show  the  distribution  of  normal,  medical,  legal, 
theological  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The  extent  of  the 
ground  covered  by  this  work  is  so  great  that  it  will  create  in  all  those 
who  look  to  it  for  special  light  the  impression  of  superficiality,  and 
yet  we  can  only  be  thankful  to  the  author  for  his  diligence,  and  not 
least,  it  may  be  added,  for  the  references  at  the  close  of  all  important 
chapters,  although  these  perhaps  should  have  been  a  trifle  more  select. 
The  N.  E.  A.  in  all  its  sections  covers  less  ground  than  this  book.  It 
seems  to  fill  a  real  want  and  bears  abundant  traces  of  painstaking  in- 
dustry which  every  teacher  of  the  history  of  education  in  this  country 
will  immediately  utilize.  It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  at  almost  any 
point  the  sins  of  omission  and  of  perspective,  because  perhaps  to  no 
two  minds  do  all  these  topics  have  the  relative  importance  given  them 
here.  The  gravest  criticism,  however,  is  that  from  cover  to  cover  the 
work  is  so  purely  pragmatic.  Dates,  programmes,  rules,  laws  and  ta- 
bles abound.  But  there  is  another  history  of  education  in  this  country 
which  might  be  but  has  not  yet  been  written,  and  is  hardly  glimpsed  in 
this  volume ;  namely,  the  story  of  the  purposes,  causes,  historic  cur- 
rents, philosophical  and  religious,  and  now  business  and  scientific 
ideals,  great  educational  conflicts — all  these  elements,  which  make  up 
what  may  be  called  the  higher  culture  history  of  education,  are  not 
touched  up  in  these  pages.  There  is  a  standard  from  which,  therefore, 
one  book  like  this  might  better  be  called,  "Contributions  toward  Col- 
lecting Data  for  a  History  of  Education  in  this  Country."  We  know,  for 
instance,  almost  nothing  of  any  of  the  matters  of  which  this  work  treats 
for  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  or,  indeed,  of  the  early  mediaeval  schools, 
and  yet  we  have  an  educational  history  of  these  periods  in  the  field 
postulated  above  which  is  and  always  will  be  far  more  inspiring  and 
instructive  to  the  student  of  education  than  the  dry  material  here  pre- 
sented. On  the  other  hand  almost  any  such  material  as  this  would,  of 
course,  be  a  godsend  to  our  interpretation  of  the  educational  spirit  of 
these  earlier  times.  We  have,  nevertheless,  great  reason  to  be  very 
thankful  to  Professor  Dexter  for  this  compilation. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  by  David  Salmon.      Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1904.     pp.  76. 

Principal  Salmon  has  given  us  here  for  the  first  time  an  excellent 
account  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  1778-1838.  He  was  a  most  singularly  im- 
prudent, improvident  man  who  probably  never  enjoyed  a  fixed  salary 
for  six  months  continuously,  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  was  often  in  great  want.  The  system  of  monitors  and  pupil- 
teachers  was  for  years  believed  by  many  in  England  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  man  and  it  marked  an  immense  extension  of 
education  to  the  poorer  classes  almost  without  price.  Thus  Lancaster 
was  able  to  collect  money  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from 
the  king  down.  He  travelled,  lectured,  and  founded  schools  far  and 
wide,  projected  what  is  now  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  its  expensive  premises,  but  seemed  to  lack  all  financial  sense,  was 
impatient  at  the  trustees  who  attempted  to  free  the  institution  from 
the  effects  of  his  extravagance,  had  a  great  quarrel  with  the  wealthy 
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and  cautious  Bell  who  held  more  oiEces  than  almost  any  other  man 
and  had  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  wealth  and  with  whom  he  later 
violently  quarrelled.  His  long  years  in  America  which  began  so  well 
turned  out  badly,  and  after  a  long,  hard  struggle  with  troubles  mainly 
brought  about  by  his  own  peculiarities  he  was  run  over  in  New  York 
city  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Fifty-five  Years  Old,  and  other  stories  about  teachers,  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
DEEN.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Pub.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1904.  pp.  216.  Pr. 
$1.00. 

Mr.  Bardeen  is  the  story  writer  of  American  .education.  He  has 
already  written  three  books  of  stories  of  New  York  school  and  here 
prints  six  short  ones.  To  our  mind  this  is  by  far  his  best  book.  His 
style  is  utterly  unpretentious  and  sometimes  homely,  but  there  is  a 
sense  of  reality  about  the  incidents  he  portrays,  and  his  writings  em- 
body the  results  of  so  much  keen  observation  of  the  character  and 
psychic  processes  of  teachers,  and  everything  is  described  as  so  real 
that  the  stories  are  most  impressive.  At  the  crises  when  Paul  Pem- 
broke's fortunes  changed  for  the  better,  when  he  protested  before  a 
large  commencement  audience  against  a  fraudulent  diploma,  the  vic- 
tory of  vSears  over  the  Alpha  Upsilon  Society  and  the  triumph  of  Miss 
Trumbull,  are  profoundly  moving.  In  the  story  of  the  haunted  school- 
room we  have  almost  a  contribution  to  hystero-neurosis,  while  in  Miss 
Fothergill's  Protest  we  have  a  character  of  a  pushing  but  unscrupulous 
girl  which  we  fear  is  too  true  to  life. 

London  at  School.  The  Story  of  the  School  Board.  By  Hugh  B. 
Philpott.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1904.  pp.  314. 
One  main  purpose  of  this  timely  and  excellent  book  is  to  show  that 
the  question  of  religious  instruction  of  children  is  but  one  of  many 
great  questions  in  which  every  good  citizen  and  parent  should  be  in- 
terested. Another  is  to  urge  that  educational  problems  are  not  for 
teachers  only,  as  England  has  been  too  prone  to  think,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  problems  which  the  London  School  Board  has  lately 
had  to  face  are  many  and  great,  but  this  work  certainly  goes  beyond 
Spaulding's  volume  entitled  "The  Work  of  the  London  School  Board," 
published  in  1900  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
author's  historical  survey  begins  with  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  before  the  act  of  1870  organizing  the  first  School  Board.  After 
describing  the  various  Boards,  the  subsequent  chapters  take  up  the 
infant  schools,  compulsory  attendance,  religious  and  physical  instruc- 
tion, evening  continuation  schools,  the  training  of  teachers,  industrial 
and  truant  schools,  training  ship,  the  day  industrial  schools,  schools 
for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  other  defective  classes  and  the  School  Board  as 
a  social  force.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  chapters  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  development  of  religious  instruction  which  is 
very  largely  based  upon  the  German  system,  although  grievous  mis- 
takes were  made  before  the  present  method  was  adopted.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  marvellous  development,  and  perhaps  Sir  George  Kikewich 
may  be  right  in  saying  that  the  London  School  Board  has  done  more 
in  a  shorter  time  for  a  larger  number  of  people  than  anv  other  author- 
ity in  the  world,  and  its  reward  is  extinction.  Most  English  legisla- 
tion has  been  of  late  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  rival 
religionists.  The  new  authority  has  an  even  heavier  burden  than  the 
School  Board.  Public  control  is  sure  to  be  given  for  all  schools  for 
which  the  public  pay.  The  great  danger  is  still  the  religious  one  of 
compelling  various  sects  to  pay  for  the  religious  instruction  of  others. 
There  is  now  a  complete  educational  ladder  from  the  time  the  child 
enters  school  up  to  the  University,  under  one  control,  and  the  new 
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authority  has  the  care  of  a  million  scholars  in  London  alone,  and  the 
yearly  expenditure  of  some  twenty  million  dollars. 

Premier  Congrds  D'hygUne  Scolaire  et  de  Pedagogic  Physiologique 
(I  et  2  Novembre,  1903)  organise  par  la  Ligue  des  Midicins  et  des 
Families  pour  L'' Hygiene  Scolaire.  Rapports  et  Communications. 
Paris,  1904.     pp.  277. 

The  proceedings  of  this  first  French  congress  of  school  hygiene  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  contain  many  valuable  communications  and 
reports.  Among  them  reports  on  medical  inspection;  the  relative  value 
of  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  ;  on  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  work  and  rest  among  pupils ;  and  on  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  secondary  schools  ;  and  also  minor  communications 
upon  adenoid  growths,  school  baths,  the  school  desk,  the  co-operation 
of  the  school  and  the  family,  etc.  In  several  communications  the  im- 
portance of  individual  health  records  is  emphasized ;  and  the  exten- 
sion to  all  schools  of  the  present  regulations  in  regard  to  boarding 
schools  was  advocated.  According  to  the  circular  of  the  minister  of 
instruction  of  the  20th  of  October,  1902,  the  rubrics  included  in  the 
physical  health  test  in  the  latter  schools  were  the  following  :  weight, 
height,  and  chest  circumference,  and  these  were  to  be  recorded  every 
three  months  at  a  fixed  date  and  kept  by  the  physician  of  the  given 
school. 

Dr.  A.  Moutier,  in  a  minor  communication,  strongly  argued  for  the 
need  of  including  in  this  physical  examination  the  arterialblood  pres- 
sure, noting  the  importance  of  this  in  relation  to  certain  diseases, 
especially  tuberculosis.  While  it  could  not  be  argued  that  every  one 
who  shows  a  decrease  of  the  arterial  blood  pressure  is  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  tuberculosis,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  true,  as  he  main- 
tains, that  every  individual  in  this  condition  is  a  candidate  for 
tuberculosis,  presenting  a  soil  favorable  to  the  disease. 

W.  H.  B. 

The  Paidologist :  The  Organ  of  the  British  Child-Study  Association. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  I.  Norman,  Sawyer  &  Co.,  London,  April,  1904. 
pp.  61. 

This  is  a  number  of  great  interest.  In  the  first  article  W.  Boyd, 
M.  A.,  presents  a  study  of  association  of  ideals  in  girls  and  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  to  twenty.  Miss  Young  collects  valuable 
statistics  and  constructs  some  interesting  curves  on  children's  saving 
and  spending.  Then  follows  some  records  of  observations  on  children, 
an  article  on  child  study  and  the  new  educational  authorities,  an  ac- 
count of  an  investigation  circle,  and  then  follow  digests  of  books  and 
articles  within  the  field  of  the  journal. 

Les  bases  scientifiques  de  V Mucatio7i  physique,  par  G.  Demeny.  2nd 
ed.     F^lix  Alcan,  Paris,  1903.     pp.  331. 

The  writer  first  discusses  the  social  role  of  education  and  current 
prejudice  upon  the  subject,  then  its  various  factors.  In  the  second 
part  he  takes  up  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  vital  functions  and  the 
conditions  of  hygienic  exercise.  Sections  are  devoted  to  the  effects  of 
muscle  culture  upon  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  others  are  upon 
fatigue,  the  influence  of  movement  on  the  form  of  the  body,  modifica- 
tions of  the  skeleton,  of  the  muscular  system,  the  fixation  of  the 
shoulders,  thoracic  amplification,  solidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  edu- 
cation of  the  central  nervous  system,  of  the  senses  and  moral  influence 
of  physical  training  in  the  development  of  character  and  control. 
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Up  Through  Childhood,  by  George  ALtEN  Hubbei^l.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  303. 

This  is  a  good  book.  The  author's  primary  interest  is  in  moral  and 
religious  education  in  the  Sunday  School  no  less  than  the  common 
school  and  college.  It  represents  classes  and  courses  given  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Sunday  School  commissions  and  is  addressed  to  those  who 
"  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  teaching  oflSce  in  home  and  school,  and 
who  are  striving  to  train  the  young  to  be  God-fearing,  earnest,  and 
efficient  citizens  of  this  laud  and  of  the  Kingdom  which  we  believe  to 
be  eternal."  The  author  discusses  the  aims,  institutions  of  education, 
opportunity  of  life,  teacher's  preparation,  Bible,  the  child,  the  senses, 
attention,  apperception,  interest,  memory,  thought,  motives,  habits, 
will,  faith.  The  heart  of  this  author  and  his  head  are  rightly  directed. 
He  makes  little  pretence  to  special  scholarship,  and  his  book  contains 
very  few  references  to  literature.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  offend 
any  partisan  or  the  representative  of  any  doctrine.  It  is  addressed  to 
experts  and  is,  as  we  said  above,  a  good  book. 

Wonderfolk  in  Wonderland,  by  Edith  Guerrier.  Pictures  by  Edith 
Brown.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  1903.     pp.  123. 

These  humorous  and  original  animal  stories,  six  in  number,  and 
copiously  illustrated,  are  lively  and  novel.  They  have  evidently 
been  tried  on  real  children.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  peda- 
gogues and  even  parents  seem  now  to  be  rediscovering  the  marvellous 
power  of  the  animal  tableaux  in  moulding  the  mind  and  heart  of  chil- 
dren. We  cannot  escape,  however,  the  belief,  despite  the  admirable 
form  of  this  book,  that  the  traditional  story  roots  in  this  field  are  bet- 
ter than  those  that  are  manufactured,  however  well  this  is  done. 

A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  by  John  Edwin  Sandys.  Univ. 
Press,  Cambridge,  1903.,    pp.  671. 

This  begins  with  the  Athenian  age,  B.  C.  600,  and  includes  the  Bizan- 
tine  and  the  middle  ages  nearly  to  1400,  A.  D.  The  Roman  age  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek  scholarship  naturally  consumes  a  large  portion  of 
the  work,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  this  book  fills  an 
important  gap. 

Boys'  Second  Book  of  Inventions,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  320. 

This  treats  radium,  flying  machines,  electrical  furnaces,  solar  motor, 
food  problem,  wireless  telegraphy,  lighthouses,  the  newest  electric 
lights.  It  has  many  illustrations  and  could  not  fail  to  interest  any 
intelligent  boy  in  the  topics  which  it  treats.  It  seems  admirably  de- 
vised to  be  a  thought  stimulator. 

Investigations  of  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Education  of  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Boulder,  Colo.,  March,  1904.  Vol.  II, 
No.  I.     pp.  51. 

F.  H.  Clark  studies  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  normal  school  of 
the  United  States;  this  is  the  longest  and  most  valuable  article.  The 
author  concludes  that  academic  and  professional  study  should  not  be 
separated.  The  pivot  of  all  is  the  child.  The  normal  schools  have 
been  too  conservative,  although  in  the  last  sixtj-  years  they  have  done 
a  good  work.  "Teacher,  know  the  child,"  is  a  maxim  comparable 
with  the  Greek  adage,  "Man,  know  thyself."  Only  those  who  have 
won  distinction  as  practical  teachers  should  teach  in  a  normal  school. 
Observation  and  practice  schools  are  essential,  and  so  are  the  study  of 
history  of  education  and  psychology. 
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An  Educational  Atlas,  by  Cecil  Reddie  with  the  co-operation  of 

Herbert  Hooper.      George  Allen,    London,    1900.      pp.    16.     5 

shillings. 

This  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  normal  tertiary  (higher 

secondary)  school.     It  is  intended  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  first  and 

third  publications  in  a  series  of  which  this  is  the  second.     The  large 

charts  give  the  general  prospectus,  time  table  for  the  different  terms, 

the  school  order  as  it  should  and  should  not  be,  examination  time  ta  • 

bles  and  reports  and  the  boy's  kit  for  tertiary  schools  including  clothes 

and  material.     The  qualifications  for  a  teacher,  too,  are  tabulated.     It 

is  difl&cult  to  conceive  anything  more  elaborately  worked  out  in  detail 

than  these  tables. 

A  Short  Sketch  0/  the  Educational  Ideals  and  Methods  to  be  followed 
in  a  Normal  Tertiary  (Higher  Secondary)  School,  together  with  a 
Work-Plan  and  Report-Form,  by  Cecil  Reddie.     George  Allen, 
London,  1898.     i  shilling. 
This  is  a  national  programme  for  work  for  English  boys  from  eleven 
to  fourteen,  a  synopsis  of  educational  science  and  a  form  for  recording 
the  worth  of  each  boy.     Like  everything  that  comes  from  Principal 
Reddie,  it  is  extremely  interesting,  suggestive,  and  exceedingly  sys- 
tematized. 

The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  by  C.  Raymond  BeazlEy.  Henry 
Frowde,  London,  1901.  Vol.  II,  pp.  651. 
This  volume  carries  on  into  the  central  middle  ages  the  history  of 
mediteval  geography,  the  first  installment  of  which  appeared  in  1897. 
The  present  volume  begins  with  the  Norsemen,  A.  D.  800-1070,  then 
proceeds  to  pilgrim  travel,  A.  D.  900-1260,  gives  a  full  account  of 
Benj.  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  commercial  travel  and  geographical  theory  and  de- 
scription, ending  with  the  year  1260.  A  dozen  interesting  maps  add 
very  much  to  the  worth  of  this  imposing  volume. 

Bildungsnote  der  Volksschullehrer,  von  Hermann  Itschner.  Theo- 
dor  Hofmann,  Leipzig,  1901.  pp.  78. 
This  author  discusses  first  the  problem  of  the  teacher,  its  basis,  out- 
line, and  the  personality  which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  Under  the 
second  part,  the  conditions  and  their  fulfillment,  he  describes  the  pro- 
gramme, training  of  teachers  and  technique.  It  is  essentially  a  peda- 
gogue's book,  with  a  number  of  interesting,  illustrated  tables.  His 
point  of  view  is  essentially  Herbartian. 

Bessarion.  Studie  zur  Geschichte  der  Renaissance  von  R.  Rocholl. 
A.  Deichert,  Leipzig,  1904.  pp.  239. 
RochoU  has  here  made  a  very  interesting  historical  study  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  this  movement  in  Byzan- 
tian,  and  then  traces  it  in  Florence,  Bologna,  Naples,  Mantua,  with 
special  chapters  upon  the  Basilianer,  the  Roman  humanists,  the  later 
paleologists,  discussions  of  Plato,  the  library  and  S.  Marco,  the  French 
Legation,  and  Ravenna. 

An  Oxford  Correspondence  of  igoj.     Ed.  by  W.  Warde  Fowler.     B.  H. 

Blackwell,  Oxford,  1904.     pp.  98. 

These  chatty  and  gossipy  letters,  all  of  them  written  in  1903,  give  us 

a  rather  lively  picture  of  certain  important  problems  and  especially  of 

the  direction  of  interest  of  several  typical  English  university  students. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  the  first  article  Mr.  Terman  discusses,  largely  from  ques- 
tionnaire data,  the  subject  of  social  leadership.  He  finds  this 
well  represented  among  animals  who  post  their  sentinels,  and 
imitate  and  take  suggestions.  In  primitive  races  leadership  is, 
of  course,  strongly  developed  in  all  tribal  organizations,  while 
in  children,  leaders  on  the  playground,  in  the  class,  in  dress 
and  fashion,  in  athletics  and  strength,  exercise  very  great  in- 
fluence. The  characteristics  of  the  leader,  who  often  becomes 
domineering  and  selfish,  are  described,  and  in  some  gangs  he  be- 
comes actually  criminal.  The  passion  for  leadership  is  one  of 
the  strongest  instincts.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  in  bluJaSng. 
The  author  also  finds  as  the  opposite  of  the  leader  the  outcast. 
These  are  teasers,  children  of  selfish  and  slovenly  habits,  or 
"gly>  peevish,  dull,  complaining,  spiteful,  conceited  and  with- 
out spirit,  so  that  every  child's  society  has  its  pariahs,  who  are 
generally  let  alone. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  have  observed  with  great  care 
their  own  child  for  several  years  and  have  grouped  under 
twenty-three  heads  the  general  results  of  their  observations. 
Quite  interesting  among  these  studies,  which  are  largely  philo- 
logical, are  the  child's  crude  attempts  at  definition,  its  obiter 
dicta,  and  its  spontaneous  poems  of  which  a  score  of  samples 
are  given. 
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Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith  has  given  lis  a  brief  description  of 
the  Japanese  Women's  University,  based  very  largely  upon 
information  supplied  by  its  Dean,  Professor  Aso,  upon  a  recent 
visit  to  Clark  University,  and  also  upon  data  translated  by  Mr. 
Kuma,  a  Fellow  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Burnham  has  summed  up  an  account  of  the  recent  pro- 
gress in  the  hygiene  of  teaching,  including  the  conditions  of 
mental  work,  especially  those  of  the  normal  school,  based  upon 
a  questionnaire  addressed  to  the  latter. 

Professor  W.  S.  Monroe  prints  the  result  of  an  experimental 
study  on  the  Perception  of  Children.  The  diagrams  indicate 
various  dominant  lines  of  interest,  showing  that  with  younger 
children  color  and  use  predominate  and  that  form,  size,  and  sub- 
stance are  comparatively  insignificant  until  about  the  tenth 
year.  He  also  finds  that  the  curve  of  color  interest  in  girls 
progresses  more  steadily  than  in  the  case  of  boys.  He  adds  a 
valuable  bibliography. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  sums  up  the  recent  progress  of  child  study 
and  related  topics  in  Italian  scientific  literature,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent article  in  Russian  literature,  to  both  of  which  bibliog- 
raphies are  appended. 

The  usual  account  of  literature  follows,  and  the  index  to  the 
volume. 
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I.    Scope  of  the  Subject. 

Leadership  is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  two  opposite  poles  of  thought  with  regard 
to  what  it  counts  for  in  the  progress  from  savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion. Some  credit  only  the  leaders  as  a  factor  in  race  progress, 
others  only  the  masses. 

The  former  tendency,  of  which  Carlyle  is  a  good  exponent, 
has  been  most  common  in  the  past.  Until  recently,  histories 
were  little  more  than  chronicles  of  wars  and  court  intrigues. 
In  reading  such  histories  we  forget  that  there  were  in  those 
days  other  people  than  generals,  kings,  and  nobles,  with  here 
and  there  a  philosopher  or  religious  reformer.  Emerson  viewed 
all  institutions  as  "the  lengthened  shadows  of  one  man."  Car- 
lyle defines  history  as  "nothing  but  the  biographies  of  a  few 
great  men."  ^ 

In  a  different  form,  the  question  of  leadership  is  the  crucial 
question  of  economics.  We  are  infinitely  better  provided  with 
material  comforts  than  was  primitive  man.     The  task   here  is 

^Vide  Mallock  :  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,  1902. 
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to  decide  wbat  factors  have  contributed  most  to  this  advance. 
Thereon  depends  the  justness  or  oppression  of  the  distributive 
process.  If  the  masses  are  powerless  in  themselves  to  accom- 
plish anything,  then  we  should  welcome  any  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  "Subsistence  Theory."  On  the  other  hand,  Karl  Marx 
and  his  followers  assert  that  the  laborers  create  everything,  and 
that  the  captain  of  industry  is  truly  a  captain  of  exploitation. 

Again,  to  express  our  thoughts,  we  use  an  intricately  com- 
plicated set  of  symbols  which  none  of  us  could  have  invented. 
We  employ  them  without  serious  or  sudden  alteration.  We 
fashion  our  clothes,  our  houses,  and  even  our  politics  and  relig- 
ion after  patterns  which  are  already  given.  On  such  consider- 
ation, it  is  evident  why  Tarde,  having  asked  the  question, 
what  is  society,  should  have  answered  it  thus,  briefly,  "c'est 
rimitatiou."  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
without  something  original  to  imitate,  there  can  be  no  advance. 
As  James  puts  it,  there  are  two  legs  on  which  society  walks: 
invention  and  imitation. 

Though  this  .study  cannot  concern  itself  with  the  details  of 
the  psychology  of  imitation  or  invention,  and   much  le.ss  with 
their  broader  historical,  economical,  and  sociological  relations, 
it  may  yet  be  of  value  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  subject. 

If  Tarde's  claim  for  an  "Inter-p.sychology"  is  warranted,^  a 
large  share  of  the  work  devoted  to  it  must,  either  nearly  or  re- 
motely, concern  leadenship.  Broadly  conceived,  so  as  to  in- 
clude every  form  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  it  is  the  chief  fact 
of  social  life.  Each  member  of  society  is  both  a  leader  and  a 
follower,  though  predominantly,  either  one  or  the  other.  It 
comes,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  into  every  case  of  human 
relation. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  such  relation  there  is  an  incipient 
duel,  fought  silently,  but  none  the  less  decisive.  It  may  be  the 
remnant  of  an  old  instinct  once  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of 
the  anthropoid,  namely,  the  tendency  to  evaluate  instantly  and 
accurately  as  regards  possible  injury  or  service  every  other 
animal  happened  upon.  Does  not  this  very  thing  survive  in 
our  relations  with  one  another?  We  "take  the  measure"  of 
every  man  we  meet.  We  "size  him  up,"  or  "plot  his  curve," 
and  whether  or  not  we  like  to  own  it,  to  a  certain  extent  we 
regulate  our  actions  toward  that  one  accordingly.  If  we  judge 
ourselves  superior,  conduct  takes  on  characteristic  forms  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  and  our  owm  nature:  for  example, 
haughtiness,  iraperiousness,  condescen.sion,  the  air  of  self  im- 
portance, the  instructive  tone,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 

^Vide  International  Quarterly,  1903.     Inter-Psychology. 
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judge  ourselves  inferior  there  is  present  a  feeling  of  timidity,  a 
less  confident  heart-beat  and  less  steady  gaze.  The  voice  be- 
comes hollow  instead  of  commanding  or  assuring.  Spoken  sen- 
tences are  given  a  rising  and  questioning  inflection. 

It  would  seem  that  such  data  as  this  study  deals  with  ought 
to  be  the  beginning  place  for  the  study  of  sociology.  In  these 
days  of  evolution  and  genetic  methods  of  study  generally,  so- 
ciology ought  not  lag  behind.  The  biologist  no  longer  con- 
fines himself  to  the  morphology  of  adult  forms.  He  studies 
germination,  embryology,  growth,  sports,  and  rudimentary  or- 
gans. Like  the  historian,  he  must  interpret  the  present  and 
foretell  the  future  through  a  study  of  the  past.  The  political 
economist  draws  illustrations  freely  from  the  facts  of  savage  so- 
ciety. The  psychologi-st,  in  order  to  interpret  the  adult  mind 
with  its  multiplicity  of  instincts,  reflexes,  feelings  and  idea- 
tional elements,  watches  their  development  from  childhood  and 
even  calls  to  his  aid  the  mental  unfolding  in  the  phylogenetic 
series.  The  same  is  true  in  psychological  detail.  If  we  are 
concerned  with  a  so-called  double  personality,  the  important 
thing  is  to  get  a  snap  shot  of  the  incipient  bisection.  If  with  a 
fixed  idea,  the  primary  shock  is  of  more  interest  and  impor- 
tance than  many  later  details.  The  same  must  be  true,  if  pos- 
sibly to  a  less  degree,  of  the  facts  with  which  sociology  deals. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  leadership,  one  of  the  burning 
questions  in  education  is,  how  to  transform  the  exact,  demand- 
ing, harsh,  domineering,  rule-of-thumb,  dry-as-dust,  or  on  the 
other  hand  the  weak  and  invertebrate  teachers  into  real  leaders 
of  children.  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  cer- 
tain other  countries,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  systematization 
versus  personal  leadership.  The  faithful  work  of  the  primi- 
tive oriental  teachers,  and  the  excellent  influence  of  some  of  our 
best  church  colleges  in  America,  show  where  the  advantage  lies 
when  other  factors  are  equal. 

And  just  as  the  noblest  and  most  fruitful  element  in  teaching 
is  personal  leadership,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  preacher,  since 
he  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mediary  between  God  and  man, 
has  little  left  him  except  to  make  himself  a  personal  leader 
in  all  afi"airs  that  touch  the  moral  side  of  life.  In  morality  and 
religion,  even  more  than  in  politics,  we  are  in  a  sense  undemo- 
cratic. We  prefer  to  weigh  voices  rather  than  to  count  them. 
If  we  decide  to  do  the  best,  we  will  not  allow  the  majority  to 
decide  what  is  best.     Idols  precede  ideals.^ 

Religion,  being  so  largely  a  creature  of  the  feelings,  offers 
one  of  the  richest  fields  for  a  study  of  leadership.  Hierarchies 
of  leaders  exist  in  all  the  great  religions.     The  religious  em- 

^  Binet  and  Vaschide :   Monist,  March,  1904. 
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pires  are  the  most  extensive  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the 
most  stable.  The  fingers  of  one  hand  count  the  chief  ones  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  They  view  the  birth,  rise,  and 
decay  of  nations.  Of  what  sort  were  the  great  religious  leaders, 
who  in  their  own  field  actually  accomplished  so  much  more  than 
the  imagination  and  ambition  of  Napoleon  ever  conceived  of  do- 
ing in  the  world  of  politics.  What,  for  example,  must  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  electrifying  and  enchanting  influence  of 
a  Jesus  or  a  Buddha,  that  those  who  heard  him  should  forsake 
all  in  order  to  follow  him  in  his  wanderings? 

In  government,  unlike  religion,  we  have  passed,  or  rather 
are  passing,  through  an  important  transformation.  In  primi- 
tive society  qualitative  values,  that  is  personal  elements,  were 
predominant.  At  present  the  hereditary  limited  monarchy 
and  democracy  have  undermined  the  hero  and  his  qualitative 
value.  The  ideal  of  democracy  is  to  bestow  upon  its  leaders  a 
purely  quantitative  value. ^  The  effects  and  counter-effects  of 
this  momentous  change  would  make  interesting  and  legitimate 
subject  matter  for  psychology. 

In  brief,  there  is  room  for  many  concrete  studies  in  leader- 
ship, such  as  will  concern  the  educator,  the  philosopher  of  re- 
ligion, the  historian  and  political  scientist,  as  well  as  the 
psychologist.  Every  kind  of  political  organization  from  the 
primitive  to  the  modern,  every  sort  of  dominance,  intrigue, 
revolution,  abdication,  war,  and  what  not,  that  we  find  in  the 
adult  world,  is  paralleled  in  the  personal  and  social  relations  of 
school  children.  It  is  not  only  probable  that  much  light  would 
be  thrown  on  the  former  by  the  latter,  but  such  cross  sections 
of  child  society  as  are  pictured  in  our  returns  are  of  importance 
in  themselves.  They  are  the  foreshadowing  of  the  political 
and  religious  organizations  that  will  hold  forth  a  generation  or 
so  hence.  They  are  the  Alpha  of  which  a  future  government, 
or  religion,  or  revolution,  will  be  the  Omega. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  we  meet  a  very  great  difficulty. 
Leadership  resolves  itself  into  many  questions.  It  may  be 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the  savage  or  civilized 
man.  But  if  we  thus  once  begin  to  break  up  the  subject  where 
are  we  to  end  ?  Shall  we  not  have  to  regard  as  fairly  distinct 
from  each  other,  political  leadership,  military,  religious,  ethi- 
cal, musical,  scientific,  etc.?  Will  not  the  problem  depend  on 
whether  we  have  in  mind  the  poor  or  the  rich,  the  ignorant  or 
the  learned,  the  emotional  or  the  deliberate,  the  good  or  the  de- 
graded, the  self-reliant  or  suggestible,  and  so  on  forever? 

To  an  extent  the  implication  is  legitimate.  The  qualities  of 
persons  no  doubt  affect  us  a  little  as  do  colors  or  forms.     This 

^  Vide  Binet  and  Vaschide  :  loc.  cit. 
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need  not  mean,  however,  that  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  make 
out  the  qualities  of  leadership.  Perhaps  a  last  analysis  will 
sometime  reveal  that  above  and  beyond  these  species  of  leader- 
ship there  is  a  genus;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  that  a  least 
common  multiple  of  the  many  types  exists. 

II     Leadership  Among  Animals. 

Very  little  is  known  about  leadership  among  animals.  Most 
of  the  observations  so  far  made  are  by  persons  of  little  scientific 
training.  No  one  has  employed  experimentation  or  even  care- 
ful observation.  There  are  several  difl&culties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  study.  In  the  first  place,  the  observations  would  have 
to  be  of  long  duration  in  proportion  to  the  results  gained.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  artificial  environment  of 
captivity  would  call  forth  whatever  phenomena  might  be  fre- 
quent in  the  normal  state.  Moreover,  the  activities  involved 
in  leadership  are  not  simple,  and  the  component  factors  must 
first  be  studied  separately  before  much  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  psychical  complex  as  a  whole.  These  related  and  prelimi- 
nary facts  are  not  yet  fully  determined.  To  illustrate,  it  is 
evident  that  the  question  of  animal  leadership  is  largely  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  imitation.  But  it  is  not  certain  just  how 
much  and  what  sort  of  imitation  exists  among  animals. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may  use  the  term  leadership  in  a 
broad  sense,  so  as  to  include  most  of  the  facts  of  imitation,  sug- 
gestion, sentinel  posting,  and  group  chieftainship.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  observations,  of  varying  degrees  of  relia- 
bility, coming  under  these  headings. 

I     So-called  Imitation  and  Suggestion. 

Morgan^  states :  "If  one  of  a  group  of  chicks  leai ns  by  casual 
experience  to  drink  from  a  tin  of  water,  others  will  come  up 
and  peck  at  the  water  and  will  themselves  drink.  A  hen  teaches 
her  little  ones  to  pick  up  grain  and  other  food  by  pecking  on 
the  ground  and  dropping  suitable  material  before  them,  the 
chicks  seeming  to  imitate  her  actions."      "A  little  pheasant 

and  guinea  fowl  followed  two  ducklings and 

seemed  to  wait  upon  their  bills,  to  peck  where  they  pecked  and 
to  be  guided  by  their  actions."  "If  a  group  of  chicks  have 
learned  to  avoid  cinnabar  caterpillars,  and  if  one  or  two  from 
another  group  are  introduced  and  begin  to  pick  up  the  cater- 
pillars, the  others  will  sometimes  seize  them  though  they  would 
otherwise  have  taken  no  notice  of  them."  Morgan  also  cites 
a  quotation  to  the  effect  that  if  pigeons  are  reared  exclusively 
on  small  grain  they  will  starve  before  eating  beans.     But  when 

^  Habit  and  Instinct,  pp.  166-182. 
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they  are  thus  starving,  if  a  bean-eating  pigeon  is  put  among 
them,  they  follow  its  example,  and  thereafter  adopt  the  habit. 
Again,  "I  have  often  observed  that  in  broods  of  chicks  brought 
up  under  experimental  conditions  by  themselves,  and  without 
opportunity  of  imitating  older  birds,  there  are  one  or  two  more 
active,  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  mischievous  birds.  They  are 
the  leaders  of  the  brood;  the  others  are  their  imitators.  Their 
presence  raises  the  general  level  of  intelligent  activity.  Re- 
move them,  and  the  others  show  a  less  active,  less  inquisitive, 
less  adventurous  life,  if  one  may  so  put  it.  They  seem  to  lack 
initiative."  In  agreement  with  this,  Dr.  Wesley  Mills  found 
that  when  he  introduced  his  mongrel  pup  to  the  society  of  the 
other  dogs,  its  progress  was  extraordinarily  rapid. 

Dr.  Kinnaman,  in  experimenting  with  his  two  Rhesus  mon- 
keys, found  very  many  examples  of  imitation  similar  to  those 
mentioned  by  Morgan,  and  in  addition  to  the  cases  that  might 
be  classed  as  instinctive  imitation,  at  least  two  cases  which  he 
would  class  as  intelligent  imitation.  These  were  both  imita- 
tions of  the  male  bj'  the  female.^  In  one  case  the  female  had 
several  times  completely  failed  at  removing  a  plug  fastening 
and  had  quit  "in  disgust."  "At  this  juncture  the  male  was 
turned  out  of  his  cage.  He  went  immediately  to  the  box,  she 
following  some  four  feet  away.  Knowing  the  trick  perfectly, 
he  seized  the  end  of  the  plug  with  his  teeth  and  removed  it.  I 
set  the  box  again.  This  time  the  female  rushed  to  it,  seized 
the  plug  by  the  end  as  the  male  did,  and  procured  the  food. 
This  she  repeated  immediately  eight  times  in  exactly  the  same 
way."  The  other  case  was  similar.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous cases  where  one  monkey  followed  the  other  when  it  jumped 
onto  the  table  or  into  the  window. 

Mill^  states  that  suggestive  action  began  with  his  puppy  from 
the  fortieth  day.  He  thinks  that  suggestive  action  accounts 
for  a  large  part  of  the  dog's  activity,  such  as  sheep  worrying, 
etc.  Morgan  noticed  that  when  he  approached  the  bars  with 
his  three  puppies,  one  went  through  at  once  and  the  two  others 
followed  apparently  through  imitation.  Hobhouse  quotes  a 
similar  case  of  three  stags  trying  to  get  over  a  fence. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  much  disputed  question  as  to 
whether  such  activities  are  really  imitative.  Whether  we  adopt 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  Hobhouse  and  Mills,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  agree  with  Thorndike  in  altogether  denying  intelli- 
gent imitation  to  animals  below  the  primates,  the  objective  re- 
sults are  the  same.  We  have  an  animal  doing  a  thing  which 
it  would  not  have  done  but  for  perceiving  its  performance  by 

"^The  American  Journal  oj  Psychology,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  121  ff. 
^Animal  Intelligence,  p.  163. 
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another.  The  above  examples  are  given  as  representing  lead- 
ership and  suggestion  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms.  It  may- 
be that  such  activities  can  be  denominated  "leading"  and  "fol- 
lowing" only  in  an  objective  sense.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
however,  that  many  animals  act  from  the  stimulus  of  a  like  or 
similar  activity  in  another. 

2.       Sentinel  Posting  a7id  Allied  Pheyioviena. 

Rocky  Mountain  sheep  live  together  in  small  bands,  posting 
sentinels  wherever  they  are  feeding  or  resting,  who  watch  for 
and^  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  enemies.  Hobhouse'' 
quotes  from  Mr.  Cornish,  describing  the  maneuvers  of  wild 
geese  when  they  alight  on  a  field  of  grain.  '  'They  post  a  sentry 
who  either  stands  on  some  elevated  part  of  the  field,  or  walks 
slowly  with  the  rest,  never,  however,  venturing  to  pick  up  a 
grain,  his  whole  energies  being  employed  in  watching."  Es- 
pinas^  and  Brehm*  cite  many  similar  instances  as  regards  ante- 
lopes,^  termites,  and  many  species  of  birds. 

What  are  the  mental  activities  involved  in  these  well  known 
habits  of  sentinel  posting  ?  The  response  given  by  the  individ- 
uals to  a  sentinel  call  is  easy  enough  to  explain,  being  only  a 
special  case  of  instinctive  reaction.  But  the  conduct  of  the  sen- 
tinel is  harder  to  understand  without  crediting  the  animals 
concerned  with  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  they  are  fulfilling. 
The  older  observers  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  assumption. 
Perhaps  no  single  explanation  will  suffice.  As  a  special  ad- 
justment to  the  needs  of  gregarious  life,  the  activity  may  be 
partly  instinctive,  partly  traditional,  and  partly  intelligent. 
We  certainly  cannot  speak  of  a  "social  system"  among  the 
animals,  or  regard  the  functions  of  the  sentinel  as  especially  set 
apart  and  delegated  with  human  forethought  to  one  member  of 
the  group. 

3.      Group  Chieftainship  and  Dominance. 

Some  observations  indicate  that  among  certain  of  the  higher 
animals  there  is  a  more  genuine  form  of  leadership  than  we 
have  so  far  discussed.  It  may  rather  vaguely  be  denominated 
chieftainship  or  dominance  over  a  group.  For  example,  "Birds 
in  their  long  flights  keep  together,  often  with  definite  leaders 
who  seem  to  discover  and  to  decide  on  the  course  of  flight  for 
the  whole  of  the  flock."®  Espinas''  says  that  llamas  used  in 
South  America  to  carry  heavy  burdens  over  the  mountains  are 

1  David  Starr  Jordan:  Animal  Life,  p.  165. 

^Mind  in  Evolution,  p.  272. 

^Les  Soci^tes  Animals. 

*Thierleben. 

^D.  S.  Jordan:  Animal  Life,  p.  166.  ^Loc.  cit.,  p.  499. 
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allowed  to  go  loose  in  groups,  each  group  led  by  a  single  male 
richly  caparisoned.  Brehm  says  that  among  elephants  a  male 
usually  leads  the  herd.  When  the  leader  is  shot  down,  the 
re^st  usually  flee  at  once.  Darwin,  speaking  of  the  semi-wild 
cattle  of  the  La  Platte,  says  they  are  easily  counted,  since  they 
group  themselves  in  bunches  of  40  to  100.  The  owner  has 
only  to  see  if  the  leader  of  each  group  is  present. 

Brehm  ^  states  that  among  monkeys,  the  strongest  or  oldest, 
that  is,  the  most  capable  member  of  the  group,  puts  himself  up 
as  leader.  "This  respect  is  not  accorded  to  him  by  common 
consent,  but  only  after  obstinate  struggle  with  other  ambitious 
ones.  The  longest  teeth  and  strongest  arms  decide.  The  ones 
that  will  not  willingly  submit  are  brought  to  time  by  bites  and 
slaps. ' ' 

Seton-Thompson's  lyobo.  Pacing  Mustang,  and  Silver  Spot, 
the  crow,  are  more  fanciful  examples  of  like  kind.  For  these 
and  many  of  the  former  stories  religious  allowance  must  be 
made.  Silver  Spot,  for  example,  is  depicted  as  acting  dutifully 
the  part  of  general-in-chief,  chief  justice,  and  schoolmaster  to 
his  fellows  for  many  years. 

Every  farmer  boy  has  observed  the  fights  and  quarrels  of 
domestic  horses  and  cows  for  individual  and  group  supremacy. 
Several  incidents  of  this  sort  have  been  related  to  me.  Also 
as  a  boy  on  a  farm  where  15  to  20  horses  and  30  to  50  cattle 
were  kept,  I  witnessed  many  of  these  contests  for  supremacy. 
Among  either  the  cattle  or  horses  there  was  usually  one  whom 
the  others  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  in  every  respect.  He 
drank  first  at  the  trough,  grazed  where  he  pleased,  and  ate 
from  whatever  box  he  took  a  fancy  for.  The  dominance  was 
generally  settled  once  for  all  in  a  few  lively  encounters.  After 
that  the  subdued  ones  showed  only  mild  protests  or  none  at  all. 
If  the  make-up  of  the  group  remained  unchanged  the  dominant 
member  usually  retained  his  superiority.  When  a  strange  in- 
dividual was  admitted  his  relative  rank  in  the  group  was  pretty 
definitely  fixed  before  many  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  ones  that  might  be 
designated  as  outcasts.  These  had  to  stand  aside  for  all  the 
others.  They  seemed  timid,  lacked  spirit,  and  showed  no  in- 
clination to  try  to  better  their  condition.  Their  lot  was  some- 
times a  hard  one.  In  going  to  and  from  the  pasture,  they 
were  chased  and  horned  by  all  the  others.  At  the  trough  they 
were  the  last  to  drink.  Sometimes  another  who  had  drank  his 
fill  would  still  stand  guard  over  the  water  and  prevent  the  out- 
cast from  drinking  for  some  minutes. 

There  were  all  degrees  between  these  two  extremes  of  rank. 

iVol.  I,  p.  48. 
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Each  individual  had  his  position  relative  to  all  the  others  and 
only  in  rare  cases  did  he  try  to  better  it.  If  attacked  by  a 
superior  he  gave  way,  with  little  show  of  fight.  Now  and  then, 
however,  bitter  encounters  took  place,  a  reversal  of  rank  some- 
times resulting.  Neither  with  the  cattle  nor  the  horses  did  the 
dominance  seem  to  depend  much  on  size,  and  not  altogether  on 
actual  fighting  ability.  A  quick  show  of  courage,  and  readi- 
ness to  attack  seemed  more  essential.  In  some  cases  I  was 
quite  sure  that  certain  members  could  easily  have  improved  their 
group  rank  if  they  had  only  tried.  As  a  specific  instance,  one 
peppery  little  mare  of  only  4  or  5  years  was  "boss"  over  about 
a  dozen  other  horses  most  of  whom  were  both  older  and  larger. 
She  attacked  quickly  and  delivered  her  blows  or  bites  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  opposition  was  soon  scattered.  Among 
animals,  as  will  be  seen  also  among  children,  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  or  inferiority  goes  far  to  make  the 
superiority  or  inferiority  real.  The  bluff  is  perhaps  even  more 
effective  wMth  them  than  with  human  beings. 

Among  the  most  reliable  observations  reported,  bearing  on 
this  study,  are  those  of  Francis  Gal  ton  on  the  wild  ox  of  South 
Africa.^  They  cover  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  the  re- 
port is  based  altogether  on  Mr.  Galton's  own  experience.  The 
herds  were  found  very  hard  to  manage,  as  no  individual  could 
be  persuaded  to  go  first  in  any  desired  move,  each  one  back- 
ing to  give  place  to  his  neighbor.  For  this  reason,  fore-oxen 
were  highly  prized,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  securing 
good  ones.  "The  ordinary  member  of  the  herd  is  wholly  un- 
fitted by  nature  to  move  in  so  prominent  and  isolated  a  posi- 
tion," Breakers  watch  assiduously  for  those  who  show  self- 
reliant  nature  by  grazing  apart  or  ahead  of  the  rest.  '  'The 
born  leaders  are  far  too  rare  to  be  used  for  any  less  distinguished 
service  than  that  which  they  alone  are  capable  of  filling.  The 
mass  are  essentially  slavish  and  seek  no  better  lot  than  to  be 
led  by  one  of  their  number  who  has  enough  self-reliance  to 
accept  the  position." 

It  must  be  supposed  that  leadership  among  animals  is  an  off- 
shoot, or  example,  of  the  traits  denominated  by  the  term  "gre- 
garious instincts. ' '  The  whole  question  must  be  viewed  in  its 
biological  setting.  Leadership  in  certain  individuals  implies  a 
want  of  self  reliance  in  the  others.  This  want  is  fostered  by 
the  very  fact  of  gregarious  living.  The  conditions  of  life  have 
made  a  want  of  self  reliance  a  necessity  to  most  of  the  herd. 
If  each  animal  had  the  qualities  of  a  leader  they  would  graze 
apart,  defenseless,  and  easily  surprised.  As  Galton  states, 
"The  wild  beasts  trim  and  prune  every  herd  into  compactness, 

1  Human  Faculty,  p.  68  ff. 
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and  reduce  it  to  a  closely  united  body  with  a  single  leader." 
A  member  of  the  troop  tends  to  acquire  a  certain  supremacy  for 
the  simple  reason  of  his  greater  independence,  activity,  and 
capability.  A  very  little  intelligence  operating  on  the  hered- 
itary tendency  to  follow  and  imitate  will  suffice  to  fix  the  hab- 
its in  question. 

But  the  full  extent  and  significance  of  animal  leadership  will 
only  be  determined  by  studies  made  under  rigid  experimental 
conditions. 

III.     Leadership  Among  Primitive  Races. 

Among  most  primitive  races  the  chief  has  to  be  brave,  strong, 
cunning,  and  enduring.  As  Carlyle  reminds  us  the  king  is  lit- 
erally the  man  who  can,  the  k'dnning  ma7i.  The  office  is  not  gen- 
erally hereditary,  but  goes  as  a  prize  to  the  deserving,  either 
through  common  consent  or  formal  election. 

Ordinarily  he  must  prove  that  he  has  useful  qualities  before 
he  can  become  chief.  If  he  has  proved  his  valor  and  skill  in 
exploits  of  war  and  in  dangerous  hunts,  well  and  good.  But 
if  his  metal  is  yet  untried,  initiations  are  sometimes  resorted 
to  as  a  test.^  The  Columbian  Indian  tribes  impose  a  long  fast, 
and  later  the  older  ones  apply  vigorous  lashes  with  a  whip  till 
the  candidate  is  covered  with  stripes.  If  he  allows  the  least 
complaint  to  escape  during  this  rude  preliminary  test  he  is 
dishonored  and  rejected.  If  he  courageously  persists,  he  is 
then  covered  with  stinging  ants.  As  a  final  test,  he  is  sus- 
pended in  a  hammock  over  a  fire  of  leaves  so  that  he  feels  the 
heat  and  is  suffocated  by  the  smoke.  Tyler  states  that  among 
certain  savage  tribes  he  is  chosen  as  chief  who  can  lift  the 
largest  beam  and  carry  it  longest.  For  the  work  that  savages 
have  to  do,  the  immediate  usefulness  of  the  qualities  thus 
brought  out  is  evident,  though  wisdom  and  moral  courage  tend 
gradually  to  replace  cunning  and  physical  endurance. 

The  following  quotations  give  an  idea  of  a  few  of  the  quali- 
ties sought  for  in  chiefs:  Schoolcraft^  says  Indian  chiefs  are 
as  a  rule  a  manly,  intelligent  body  of  men,  with  a  bold  and  in- 
dependent air  and  gait,  and  with  good  powers  of  oratory. 
"Their  repose  of  character  and  ease  of  manners  cannot  fail  to 
strike  one;  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  to  hear  one  of 
them,  when  he  rises  to  speak,  fall  into  a  train  of  elevated  re- 
marks which  would  often  do  honor  to  a  philosopher." 

Among  the  Iroquois^  the  rank  of  chief  was  personal.    It  was 
gained  by  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  individual  and 

iLetourneau:    Polititical  Evolution,  p.  i6. 
^Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  Vol.  V,  p.  152. 
3 Hale:  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  p.  68. 
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died  with  him.  Among  the  Omahas^  the  chief  must  enjoy  a 
good  reputation  and  have  given  feasts  to  the  poor  and  orphans. 
The  leaders  of  the  Columbian  Indians^  "are  always  men  of 
commanding  influence  and  often  of  great  intelligence.  They 
take  the  lead  in  haranguing  the  council  of  wise  men,  who 
meet  to  debate  on  matters  of  public  moment."  The  head  man 
among  the  Indians  of  Guiana'  is  generally  the  most  successful 
hunter,  who  without  having  any  formal  authority  obtains  a 
certain  amount  of  preference.  His  order  to  go  anywhere  or  to 
do  anything  is  implicitly  obeyed.  Among  other  Indian  tribes* 
the  hunters  union  comes  to  possess  more  power  than  the  chief 
and  his  council.  They  are  the  tribe's  stomach.  If  the  chief 
does  not  show  special  hunting  ability  he  may  be  left  at  home 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  women  and  children  and  weak- 
lings, or  in  some  cases  his  power  reduced  to  that  of  determin- 
ing the  time  of  the  hunt.  Among  the  Australian  tribes^  there 
is  no  recognized  head,  whether  king  or  chief,  but  men  of  pre- 
ponderating influence  are  those  distinguished  for  courage, 
strength,  and  force  of  character.  These,  in  connection  with 
the  elders,  generally  advise  as  to  public  actions,  settle  internal 
disputes,  and  enforce  obedience  to  traditional  law.  Among 
certain  African  tribes®  the  most  wealthy  and  liberal  chief  is 
reckoned  the  best.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  the  one  with 
greatest  knowledge  and  skill,  especially  in  matters  of  war. 
"The  family  stock  also  has  a  leader,  usually  the  eldest,  but 
apart  from  warfare,  his  influence  is  little.  Moreover,  the  chief  s 
nearest  relatives  have  a  certain  ascendency,  and  thus  we  find 
them  already  striving  to  give  a  more  oligarchical  character  to 
their  government."  The  Polynesian  chieftain'  derives  his 
power  from  his  age,  personal  influence,  and  yet  more  from  his 
wealth.  As  with  the  Indians,  pecuniary  inequality  engenders 
political  inequality.  It  is  said  that  among  the  Esquimos,  the 
most  successful  weather  prophet  is  often  chosen  leader. 

It  is  an  oft  noted  fact  that  the  power  of  the  chief  is  greatly 
strengthened  in  many  cases  by  alliance  with  the  priesthood. 
Ratzel  states  that  conversion  to  Christianity  has  almost  always 
destroyed  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  by  killing  the  influence  of 
their  magic.  Morris  emphasizes**  this  point.  "In  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  been  through  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  that  men 
first  rose  to  power  and  became  supreme  over  their  fellows." 

^Letourneau  :  loc.  cit.,  p.  46. 

2 Bancroft:  Vol.  I,  p.  275 

^Thurn  :  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  211. 

*  Ratzel:  History  of  Mankind,  Vol.  II,  p.  135. 
^John  Matthew:  Australian  Aborigines,  p.  93. 
^  Ratzel :    loc.  cit. 

'Letourneau  :    loc.  cit.,  p.  71. 

*  Man  and  his  Ancestor,  p.  191  ff. 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  chief  who  leads  in  acts  of 
public  worship  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  ancestor,  and 
as  such  a  tribe  develops  into  a  nation,  its  chief  adds  to  himself 
the  power  and  position  of  high  priest.  In  America  it  was  true 
everywhere  that  the  head  of  the  established  religion  became 
the  head  of  the  nation.  Thus,  Montezuma  was  high  priest  and 
derived  his  power  largely  from  that  position.  Such  rulers  be- 
come autocrats  in  a  double  sense,  supreme  lords  of  body  and 
soul.  The  powerful  monarchs  of  Assyria  led  their  armies  to 
conquest  in  the  name  of  the  national  deity,  whose  vice-gerents 
they  claimed  to  be.  The  autocratic  emperors  of  Rome  went  so 
far  as  to  claim  in  some  cases  to  be  themselves  Gods.  The  em- 
peror of  China  still  holds  the  position  of  father  of  his  people, 
the  representative  of  the  original  ancestor  and  high  priest  of 
the  nation.  Even  in  modern  Russia,  the  emperor  derives  some 
of  his  dignity  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  national  church. 

War,  as  well  as  religion,  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  lead- 
ership of  primitive  men.  Among  many  tribes  it  gives  rise  to  a 
special  leader  whose  ofl^ce  is  separate  from  that  of  peace  chief- 
tain. In  some  cases,  the  tribe  is  divided  into  two  separate  divi- 
sions, a  war  group  and  a  peace  group,  each  with  its  own  head. 
Other  tribes  have  usually  only  a  peace  chieftain  and  elect  a  war 
captain  only  as  occasion  requires.  Not  infrequently  the  peace 
chieftain  simply  adds  the  duties  of  war  captain  to  his  own,  mak- 
ing himself  supreme.  When  the  tribe  habitually  has  separate 
leaders  for  peace  and  war,  the  former  generally  inherits  his 
ofSce  while  the  latter  seldom  does.  The  position  of  war  cap- 
tain is  so  vitally  important  that  it  comes  only  as  the  reward  of 
highest  merit. 

The  following  quotations  illustrate  the  practices  among  a  few 
primitive  races.  When  the  Patagonians  form  a  confederation 
against  an  enemy, ^  they  choose  a  chief  from  among  the  most 
renowned  warriors.  But  always  the  power  of  the  war  chiefs  is 
transitory.  It  expires  with  the  occasion  that  gave  it  birth. 
In  New  Zealand,^  if  a  war  or  other  enterprise  is  about  to  be 
launched,  a  man  is  chosen  chief  who  has  already  proved  his 
bravery  and  prudence.  But  the  expedition  over,  the  improvised 
chief  is  again  lost  in  the  crowd.  Among  the  Pueblos,  each 
tribe  or  village  has  a  chief  to  whom  a  certain  degree  of  respect 
is  conceded.  His  influence  is  maintained  chiefly  by  his  oratori- 
cal powers  or  military  skill.  In  war,  his  authority  is  recog- 
nized, but  in  time  of  peace  his  rule  is  nominal. 

Bancroft*  also  states  that  the  Comanches  of  New  Mexico  vest 
little  authority  in  the  chief  during  peace,  but  on  the  war  path 

'Letourneau:  loc.  cit.,  p.  56. 
^Cook's  Voyages,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  103. 
3 Bancroft:  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  547. 
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his  commands  are  implicitly  obeyed.  It  also  happens  that 
chiefs  are  sometimes  chosen  to  lead  some  particular  war  or  ma- 
rauding expedition,  their  authority  expiring  immediately  on 
their  return  home. 

According  to  Schurtz,^  the  contrast  between  the  war  and 
peace  groups  shows  plainest  with  the  American  tribes.  The 
sachem  was  the  peace  ruler  and  his  office  was  hereditary.  His 
duties  were  limited  entirely  to  afifairs  of  peace.  His  relations 
touched  chiefly  the  gens  whose  official  head  he  was.  The  war 
chief  was  chosen  for  his  bravery  in  war,  his  wisdom  in  matters 
of  diplomacy,  or  his  talkativeness  in  council.  His  relations 
touched  chiefly  the  tribe.  The  head  of  the  clan  had  to  do  with 
the  narrow  self-satisfying  ways  of  the  clan;  the  war  chief,  with 
the  tribal  union  and  the  state  building  powers.  Among  the 
Delawares,  for  example,  the  peace  captain  had  verj'  little  power. 
Imperial  manners  did  not  become  him.  He  had  rather  to  seek 
the  submission  of  his  subjects  through  liberality.  The  war 
chiefs  were  not  exactly  elected,  but  gathered  a  following 
through  personal  influence.^  Small  wars  were  sometimes  un- 
dertaken by  the  war  chief  independently,  but  important  ones 
with  the  consent  of  the  peace  chieftain.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  Pommeronia  have  a  hereditary  peace  ruler,  and  also  a  war 
captain,  whose  influence  rests  strictly  on  personal  qualities. 
Between  these  two  heads  there  is  continual  strife,  which,  strange 
to  say,  is  usually  unfavorable  to  the  war  chief.  The  I^a  Platte 
tribes,  the  Cherokee,  the  Iroquois,  the  South  Sea  peoples,  the 
Maori,  the  New  Guineans,  and,  as  Miss  Kingsly  thinks,  all 
the  true  negroes  offer  clo.se  parallels  to  the  above  described 
forms.  However,  among  some,  as  for  example  the  inhabitants 
of  Tonga,  the  war  chief  has  succeeded  in  pressing  the  king  en- 
tirely into  the  background.  This  recalls  the  Hansmeier  of  the 
Prankish  kings,  or  the  overshadowing  of  the  Mikado  by  the 
Shogun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  tendency  has  usually 
prevailed  in  Africa,  the  war  chief  taking  a  back  place  or  being 
chosen  in  case  of  necessity  only.  The  shepherd  tribes  of  Messai 
in  peace  are  ruled  by  patriarchs,  but  in  war  a  common  leader 
is  chosen  to  take  charge  till  peace  is  re-established.  Likewise 
among  the  Arabs,  the  scheich,  or  peace  patriarch,  gives  way  in 
war  to  the  Argyd,  who  is  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  bravest 
men. 

^To  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  following  information. 
See  his  Altersklassen  u.  Mannerbiinde,  Chapters  2  and  4. 

'^  "  Sie  erwarben  sich  durch  ihre  Thaten  das  Zutrauen  der  Krieger, 
nachdem  sie  in  der  Regel  zuerst  durch  einen  Traum  zu  dem  Entschluss 
gekommen  waren,  einen  Kriegzug  zu  unternehmen  und  dazu  freiwil- 
lige  um  sich  zu  versammeln  :  gliickten  einen  solchen  Freischarenfiih- 
rer  seine  Unternehmungen  mehrmals,  so  erkannte  man  ihn  allgemein 
als  Kapitau  an,  hatte  er  Ungliick  so  war  as  mit  seinem  ergeizigen 
Planen  zu  Ende." 
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As  Schurtz  points  out,  the  same  general  facts  hold  with  the 
ancient  peoples  of  Europe.  The  Germans  during  the  migration 
period  were  under  the  double  leadership.  The  Furst  was  origi- 
nally the  head  of  a  family,  or  family  group.  Opposed  to  him 
was  the  Herzog,  or  war  chief.  The  activity  of  the  former  was 
directed  within,  and  rested  on  patriarchal  authority.  The  lat- 
ter represented  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  same  people. 
The  Franks  during  their  migration  were  under  the  Herzogen, 
but  after  they  had  won  permanent  homes,  the  kingdom  was 
handed  over  to  the  Merowingian  family.^ 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  institution  of  war  chiefs,  though 
temporary  in  the  beginning,  tends  in  the  long  run  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  regime  more  or  less  monarchical,  and  the  tendency 
is  greater  the  more  frequent  are  the  wars.  Morris^  says:  "The 
head  man  became  a  war  chief  and  the  war  chief  a  king.  Suc- 
cess made  him  a  hero  to  his  people.  He  grew  to  be  the  lord 
of  conquered  tribes;  into  his  hands  fell  the  bulk  of  the  spoils. 

War  was  the  great  agent  in  this  evolution.     It 

might  have  emerged  slowly  in  peace,  it  came  with  startling 
rapidity  in  war."  We  may  say,  in  short,  it  happens  univer- 
sally that  leadership  is  intensified  in  times  of  emergency.  War, 
conflict  and  adventure  are  its  fertile  soil.  It  grows  directly 
with  the  need  of  concerted  action,  this  point  coming  out  time 
and  again  in  the  questionnaire  returns. 

The  club-like  organizations  described  by  Schurtz  and  others 
al.so  give  occasion  for  the  phenomena  of  leadership  among 
primitive  races.  Though  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
they  are  perhaps  most  numerous  among  the  Malay  tribes.  To 
reach  highest  rank  in  the  clubs  one  must  have  money,  means 
of  life,  and  wine.  '  'One  who  has  reached  highest  rank  is  really 
a  great  man  and  bears  the  title  of  Wetuka  as  though  he  had 
attained  heaven."  Without  his  permission  no  one  can  be  ad- 
vanced a  single  rank.'  The  clubs  have  3  or  4  to  as  high  as  18 
grades,  or  degrees.  The  members  of  each  grade  wear  an  in- 
signia.' Some  of  the  clubs  are  democratic  and  embrace  nearly 
all  the  people,  while  others  are  aristocratic  and  admit  only  a 
few  of  the  leading  persons. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  few  clubs  of  this  kind  among  primitive 
races  are  conducted  by  women,  and  such  as  they  do  have  are 


1"  Hier  ist  das  Bild,  das  sich  bei  so  vielen  Naturvolkern  im  Kleinen 
zeigt,  einmal  in  machtigen  Ziigen  ausgefuhrt,  die  durch  alles  Beiwerk 
und  alle  verhiillenden  Kultureinfliisse  deutlich  hindurchschimmern." 
Schurtz :   loc.  cit. 

2  Man  and  his  Ancestor,  p.  199. 

3  Schurtz  :  loc.  cit. 
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only  weak  imitations  of  those  found  among  men.^  We  thus 
have  the  strange  paradox  that  woman,  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  society,  has  less  of  the  purely  social  tendency  than  man. 
The  solution,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the  purely  social  instincts  and  the  sexual  in- 
stincts. Schurtz  takes  the  view  that  the  former  are  not  an 
outcropping  of  the  latter,  and  that  therefore  the  family  may 
not  be  the  primary  social  grouping.  Woman's  weakness  in 
the  purely  social  relations,  coupled  with  her  devotion  to  family 
life,  makes  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  two  instincts  are  not  in- 
terdependent, and  that  they  may  not  even  have  a  common 
origin.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  questionnaire  returns  also 
bring  out  strongly  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  sex  differ- 
ences in  leadership. 

IV     Leadership  Among  Children. 
(a)  Experimental. 

The  following  experimental  study  was  made.  It  is  in  part 
a  repetition  of  some  work  done  by  Binet.^  It  seemed,  however, 
that  the  study  should  embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils^ 
and  should  also  be  made  more  intensive.  That  is,  facts  con- 
cerning the  pupils  should  be  gained  from  other  sources  than 
the  tests. 

One  hundred  pupils  of  the  Bloomington,  Indiana,  public 
schools  acted  as  subjects.     They  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Grade  2,  12  boys  and  12  girls. 

"      4,  12     "        "    12     " 

"      6,  8     "        "    12     " 

.<       g^  g     <.        ,.      g     .. 

In  addition,  8  boys  and  8  girls,  in  the  colored  school,  ranging 
from  the  5th  to  the  8th  grade,  were  tested  separately. 

The  general  aim  was  to  discover  those  pupils  who  might  be 
termed  "leaders"  of  their  fellows,  and  to  ascertain  the  qualities 
whereby  they  held  this  ascendency.  It  is  evident  that  without 
long  personal  acquaintance  with  each  pupil,  and  without  op- 
portunity for  long  and  careful  observations  of  their  actions  dur- 
ing work  and  play,  the  outcome  of  the  study  must  be  meagre 

^  "  Die  Frauen  nur  selten  unbefangen  tnit  einander  befreunden.  Im 
gegentheil  sie  ein  gewisses  Mistrauen  und  selbst  t)belwollen  gegen 

ihres  gleicben   nicbt  leicbt  iiberwinden Ein   Blick 

auf  die  Zustande  des  wirklichen  Lebens  iJisst  denn  aucb  die  geringe 
gesellschaftsbildeude  Kraft  des  Weiblicben  Geschlechts  iu  iiberzeu- 
gender  Weise  erkennen  "  Schurtz;  p.  48. 

2  La  Suggestibility,  p.  330  ff. 

^Biuet  used  only  24. 
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enough.     The  results  are  not  claimed  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
absolute  value. 

The  tests  were  as  follows  :  On  a  heavy  cardboard  about 
i6  X  24  inches  were  fastened  pictures  and  objects,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten.  The  pupils  were  withdrawn,  four  at  a  time,  to  an 
unoccupied  and  quiet  room.  To  throw  them  oflf  their  guard 
they  were  told  that  they  were  to  engage  in  a  memory  test.  It 
was  further  explained  that  the  cardboard  would  be  turned  so 
that  thev  could  view  for  ten  seconds  the  objects  and  pictures 
pasted  on  the  other  side.  After  the  removal  of  the  cardboard 
from  sight  they  were  to  answer  a  number  of  questions  concern- 
ing what  they  had  seen.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  we 
would  record  the  reply  of  each  pupil  and  the  order  in  which 
it  was  given.  They  were  therefore  urged  to  reply  both  quickly 
and  correctly.  The  answers  were  given  with  loud  voice.  The 
instructions  were  always  repeated  till  they  were  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Binet  used  only  three  pupils  in  each  group.  On  considera- 
tion, it  seemed  best  to  have  more.  Groups  of  five  were  first 
tried  but  the  order  of  the  replies  being  too  difficult  to  get,  the 
number  was  reluctantly  reduced  to  four.  Binet  also  chose  one 
member  of  each  group  to  act  as  chairman  of  that  group,  allow- 
ing him  to  read  the  questions,  to  record  the  answers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  act  as  subject  himself  To  say  nothing  of  the 
relative  disadvantage  thus  thrown  on  such  pupil,  it  appeared 
that  even  so  slight  an  exhibition  of  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  experimenter  would  likely  affect  the  group  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly all  were  allowed  to  stand  on  equal  footing,  either  myself 
or  an  as.sistant  asking  the  questions  while  the  other  kept  the 
records.  The  girls  and  the  boys  were  tested  separately.  More- 
over, except  in  the  colored  school,  the  pupils  of  any  group 
were  chosen  from  a  single  grade. 

Twenty-three  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  objects 
and  pictures,  11  of  which  were  catch  questions;  that  is,  they 
asked  about  things  which  were  not  on  the  cardboard.  These 
were  intended  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  pupils'  suggestibility.  It 
was  found  somewhat  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  right  sort  of  catch 
questions  and  to  locate  them  properly  in  the  series.  Two 
extremes  were  to  be  avoided.  The  traps  must  not  be  too  glar- 
ing, else  the  suspicions  of  the  subject  would  be  aroused. 
Neither  must  they  be  so  easily  led  up  to  that  none  would 
escape  them.  Usually  they  were  separated  by  fair  questions, 
and  the  more  obvious  ones  were  placed  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  list,  since  we  hoped  by  that  time  to  have  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pupils. 

When  all  the  100  subjects  had  been  thus  tested  in  groups 
of  4,    a   second   series   was  begun   in   an  exactly   analogous 
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way,  with  a  new  set  of  objects  on  the  cardboard  and  a  new 
set  of  23  questions,  9  of  which  were  catches.  80  of  the 
former  100  pupils  participated.  For  this  series  of  experiments 
the  former  groups  were  broken  up  and  new  ones  formed.  In 
the  latter,  the  pupils  were  intentionally  so  chosen  that  each 
group  would  contain  at  least  one  pupil  who  had  shown  himself 
a  leader,  and  one  who  had  appeared  to  be  an  automaton  in  the 
previous  tests.  It  could  thus  be  determined  whether  the  rank 
of  a  pupil  in  any  group  of  the  first  series  had  wholly  a  relative, 
or  to  some  extent  an  absolute  meaning. 

In  elaborating  the  results  the  following  points  were   noted 
for  each  pupil: 

1.  The  number  of  times  his  reply  was  first,  second,  third  or 
fourth. 

2.  Originality;  3,    The  number  of  times  each   pupil  of  a 
group  imitated  each  of  the  others. 

4.  Total  number  of  imitations  made  by  each. 

5.  Total  number  of  times  each  pupil  was  imitated,  by  all 
the  others. 

6.  Suggestibility,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  times  the 
subject  fell  into  the  trap. 

The  arbitrary  use  of  some  of  the  above  terms  must  be  ex- 
plained. "Originality"  means  that  the  answer  could  not  have 
been  influenced  by  the  answer  of  any  other  pupil.  This  does 
not,  however,  preclude  its  being  suggested  by  a  trap  question. 
The  "originality"  can  be  shown  in  two  ways:  First,  by  an- 
swering before  all  the  others;  second,  by  giving  an  answer 
which,  though  not  first,  differed  from  the  preceding  answers  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  them. 
Here,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  was  often  room  for 
doubt,  since  it  was  not  always  possible  to  calculate  just  how 
far  contrary  suggestion  was  at  work.  "Suggestibility"  was 
computed  in  per  cent.  If  the  pupil  fell  into  all  the  traps  his 
'  'suggestibility' '  was  reckoned  100% .  If  into  4  out  of  a  total  of 
8,  50%,  etc.  The  other  items  will  be  made  clear  by  the  follow- 
ing illustration:  Suppose  that  in  answer  to  a  question  the  same 
reply  was  given  by  all,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  in  a  group.  If  A 
answers  first,  he  is  "original."  B  answers  second,  and  since 
his  answer  is  the  same  as  A's,  he  is  credited  with  one  "imita- 
tion." C  answers  third  and  therefore  "imitates"  A  and  B 
once  each.  D  answers  fourth  and  therefore  "imitates"  A,  B, 
and  C  once  each.  That  is,  A  makes  no  "imitation,"  B  makes 
one,  C  makes  two  and  D  makes  three.  A  was  "imitated" 
three  times,  B  twice,  and  C  once. 

As  expected,  certain  of  the  pupils  answered  first  nearly  al- 
ways, while  others  were  generally  last  and  were  content  to  re- 
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peat  exactly  or  with  slight  variation  the  answer  of  another. 
For  example,  in  one  group, 


FIRST. 

SECOND. 

THIRD. 

FOURTH. 

A  answered 

I 

4 

8 

lO 

C 

9 

6 

5 

2 

It  soon  became  evident  that  not  alwaj's  could  those  who  an- 
swered first  be  called  "leaders."  Fifteen  times  it  occurred  that 
the  group  rank  of  pupils  in  quickness  and  in  number  of  times 
"imitated"  differed  radically,  i.  e.,  by  as  much  as  two  places. 
Here,  we  have  an  unmistakable  exhibition  of  personal  prefer- 
ence. Those  who  have  not  the  initiative  for  framing  an  an- 
swer of  their  own,  will  prefer  to  repeat  the  answer  of  one  pupil 
rather  than  that  of  another.  The  first  reply  is  a  stimulus 
which  always  tends  to  result  in  an  activit}'  of  the  other  pupils 
suggested  by  it  or  imitative  of  it,  but  in  the  above  fifteen  cases 
the  tendency  was  generally  overcome  by  some  inhibition.  It 
likewise  happened  several  times  that  the  quickest  were  not  the 
most  "original."  With  twelve  pupils  there  was  a  wide  diver- 
gence between  the  group  rank  in  "originality,"  and  that  in 
number  of  times  "imitated."  Another,  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant result  was  the  fact  that  low  "originality"  often  accom- 
panied low  "suggestibility,"  and  vice  versa.  In  fact  the  aver- 
age "suggestibility"  of  the  leaders  was  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  the  automatons,  the  percentage  being  62  and  59  respect- 
ively. Their  comparative  "originality,  "however,  was  13.4  and 
5.6,  out  of  a  total  of  23  questions  answered.  This  fact  may 
have  been  due  to  the  intense  desire  of  the  leaders  to  answer 
first,  though  the  subjects  were  repeatedly  reminded  that  it  was 
as  important  to  answer  correctly  as  to  answer  quickly. 

A  greater  number  than  expected,  namely,  19  out  of  80,  ob- 
tained in  the  second  series  of  tests  a  radically  different  rank 
from  what  they  had  gained  in  the  first  series.  Of  22  leaders  in 
the  second  series,  12  had  been  leaders  in  the  first  series,  and 
five  had  occupied  very  low  rank.  Out  of  32  automatons  in  the 
second  series,  18  had  been  so  in  the  first  series,  and  7  had  oc- 
cupied very  high  rank. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grade  and  sex  differences  for 
'  'originality. ' '  Each  number  represents  the  number  of  original 
answers  out  of  the  total  set  of  23. 


GRADE. 

2 

4 

6 

8 

COLORED. 

AVERAGE 

FOR 
EACH  SEX. 

boys 
girls 

8.50 
7.16 

8.33 
6.91 

9-25 
8. 

10.12 
10.62 

950 
9.62 

r:;^  }s=""  I 

boys 
girls 

Average   for 
each  grade 

} 

9-85 
6.37 

7-97 

725 
5.87 

7.09 

8. 
8. 

8.31 

10. 
9.62 

10.09 

7.12 
8.87 

8.78 

«;44  }s„iesll 
8.45 
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The   following  table  shows    the  percentage   of 
bility." 


'suggesti- 


boys 
girls 

boys 
girls 

Average  for 
each  grade 


50 
66 

72 
86 


}   68.5 


77 
76 

76 

97 

81.5 


77 
77 

91 
90 

83.7 


8 

45 
52 

45 

55 


COLORED. 


AVERAGE 

FOR 
EACH  SEX. 


73 

77 

78 
61 


49.2         72.2 


64  + 
60  + 

72  + 
78- 

68  + 


>  Series  I 
1  Series  II 


The  second  part  of  our  task  was  to  get  further  facts  about 
the  pupils  that  would  throw  light  on  the  cases  of  leadership 
among  them.  This  the  teachers  were  kind  enough  to  furnish 
b}-  answering  22  questions  in  regard  to  each  pupil.  They  are 
as  follows: 

I.  Age?  2.  Size,  in  relation  to  grade?  3.  Dress?  4.  Is  dress 
gaudy?  5.  Any  physical  peculiarity  or  deformity  ?  6.  Health?  7.  Are 
parents  wealthy  or  otherwise  prominent  ?  8.  Is  it  an  only  child  ?  9. 
Quality  of  school  work?  10.  Notable  for  boldness  or  daring?  11.  A 
leader  in  games  or  pranks?  12.  If  so,  is  it  by  forcing  others  or  by 
natural  attraction?  13.  Liked  or  disliked  by  other  pupils?  14. 
Why?  15.  Fluent  of  speech  in  conversation  ?  16.  Any  dramatic  quali- 
ties? 17.  Looks?  18.  Reads  much  or  little  ?  19.  Timid  or  forward? 
20.  High  tempered  or  amiable  ?  21.  Selfish  or  considerate?  22.  Emo- 
tional or  deliberate  in  temperament  ? 

Questions  like  2,3,  and  9  were  graded  on  a  scale  of  five.  To 
illustrate,  i  =  very  large,  2  =  large,  3  =  average,  4  =  small, 
5  ^  very  small.  Questions  like  16,  18,  19,  and  20  were  graded 
similarly  on  a  scale  of  three.  Some  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults are  summed  up  in  the  following  table. 


Grade. 


Col- 
ored. 


Aver- 
age. 


Age  in  years. 


Size,  on  scale  of 
five. 

Dress,  on  scale  of 
five. 

Quality  of  work, 
scale  of  five. 

Looks,  scale  of 
three. 

Selfishness,  scale 
of  three. 


Leaders 
Automatons 

Leaders 
Automatons 

Leaders 
Automatons 

Leaders 
Automatons 

Leaders 
Automatons 

Leaders 
Automatons 


7  % 
71 

10  f 
10  i 

13  i 
12.60 

14-75 
14.80 

14. 
14.60 

2.16 
311 

2.62 
3- 

2-33 
2.80 

3.20 
3- 

2. 

3- 

2.50 
2.70 

3.28 
325 

1.83 
2.40 

1.80 
2. 

2.50 
2.60 

2.40 
2.50 

2.14 
3-50 

2.50 
2.60 

2.20 

3- 

3- 
2.60 

2.25 
2. II 

1.62 
2.12 

1.50 
2.20 

1.20 
i-75 

2. 
2.20 

2.20 
2. 

1.56 
2. 

2. 
2. 

1.20 
2.25 

2.25 
2. 

2.48 
2.98 

2.38 

2-59 

2.41 
2.84 

1.72 
2.09 

1.84 
2.05 


Several  of  the  questions  do  not  furnish  data   to  show  any- 
3 
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thing  clearly.  To  sum  up  the  chief  results,  the  pupils  who 
were  leaders  in  the  tests  are  larger,  better  dressed,  of  more 
prominent  parentage,  brighter  in  their  school  work,  more  dar- 
ing, more  fluent  of  speech,  better  looking,  greater  readers,  and 
less  selfish  than  the  automatons.  It  was  found  that  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  times  the  leaders  were  graded  on  size,  dress, 
and  school  work  either  as  5  or  i.  To  illustrate,  in  grade  4 
the  leaders  are  graded  on  school  work  as  i,  i,  5,  i,  i,  5,  i. 
The  automatons  of  the  same  grade  received  the  following 
ranks  on  the  same  question:  3,  4,  3,  3,  4,  3,  5,  3.  This  indi- 
cates that  possibly  there  is  a  tendency  for  children  to  be  influ- 
enced by  what  is  unusual;  that  they  are  on  the  lookout  for 
striking  qualities  of  whatever  sort;  anything  to  get  clear  of 
tiresome  mediocrit5\ 

Finally,  the  same  pupils,  excepting  those  in  grade  2,  were 
allowed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  one  of  your  schoolmates  would  you  rather  be  like  if 
you  were  not  yourself ?  Why?  Several  other  questions  were 
asked  calling  for  ideals,  but  the  answers  were  so  scattered  that 
no  well  defined  tendency  could  be  made  out.  Above  all  it  was 
desired  to  find  out  how  much  oftener,  if  any,  those  pupils 
stamped  as  leaders  by  the  experiments  would  be  chosen  con- 
sciously as  ideals  by  their  mates,  than  would  the  automatons. 
The  results  show  that  they  were  chosen  4j^  times  as  often. 
The  fact  is  important  as  indicating  the  validity  of  the  method 
of  experimentation  and  the  great  importance  of  suggestion  and 
imitation  as  elements  in  leadership. 

Summary  of  Experimental  Results. 

1.  A  large  number  maintain  a  well  defined  rank  either  as 
first  or  last  in  the  groups. 

2.  The  leaders  in  the  tests  were  twice  as  often  mentioned  by 
the  teachers  as  being  leaders,  and  further  were  chosen  4^  times 
as  often  by  their  mates  as  ideals. 

3.  Suggestibility,  as  measured  by  these  tests,  rises  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  grade  and  then  falls  rapidly  in  the  succeed- 
ing grades.  The  naivete  with  which  the  smallest  children  gave 
correct  answers  to  the  catch  questions  was  remarkable.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  old  story  of  the  king  who  thought  to  ap- 
pear in  procession  before  his  people  in  a  magic  garment,  visible 
to  all  except  the  wicked,  and  whose  nakedness  was  denounced 
only  by  a  little  child. 

4.  The  pupils  show  marked  choice  in  imitating  the  answers 
of  others.  Circumstances  favor  the  quickest,  but  not  always 
are  these  the  most  imitated. 

5.  The  leaders  have  a  high  average  suggestibility.  This 
may  indicate  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion,  often 
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made,  that  to  be  a  leader  it  is  more  important  to  lead  the  way 
than  to  be  right. 

6.  The  group  rank  of  many  pupils  in  the  second  series  was 
radically  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  first.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  wide  divergence  between  the  aver- 
age reaction  time  or  "originahty"  of  the  second  group  as  com- 
pared to  the  first.  It  is  the  group  spirit  as  mirrored  in  the 
consciousness  of  each  pupil.  In  one  group  a  certain  pupil/^^/.y 
himself  inferior;  he  follows,  therefore,  the  answers  of  the  others. 
In  another  group  the  same  pupil  may /d'^/ himself  superior,  and 
be  so  regarded  by  the  others.  This  recalls  Emerson's  words: 
"Who  has  more  soul  than  I,  masters  me,  though  he  should 

not  raise  his  finger Who  has  less,  I  rule  with  like 

facility." 

7.  The  leaders  in  the  tests,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  teachers,  are  on  the  average  larger,  better  dressed,  of  more 
prominent  parentage,  brighter,  more  noted  for  daring,  more 
fluent  of  speech,  better  looking,  greater  readers,  less  emotional 
and  less  selfish  than  the  automatons. 

8.  As  regards  the  reasons  given  by  the  pupils  for  choosing 
certain  of  their  schoolmates  for  ideals,  intelligence  increases  in 
importance  rapidly  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grade  and 
goodness  as  rapidly  falls. 

9.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  such  pupils  are 
preferred  most  often  for  the  following  qualities,  given  in  order 
of  their  importance:  intelligence,  congeniality,  liveliness,  and 
goodness. 

10.  The  data  were  not  suited  to  bring  out  race  differences  in 
the  qualities  of  leadership. 

B     Questionnaire  Ret2irns. 
The  following  questionnaire  was  sent  out. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  and  reasons  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes 
among  children,  or  for  great  respect  and  contempt? 

2.  Describe  cases  of  excessive  dominance  of  one  boy  or  girl  over 
one  or  more  others  or  over  a  group,  always  giving  sex  and  age.  Give 
concrete  cases  with  details  and  illustrations.     Describe  the  leader. 

3.  How  much  is  due  to  (a)  size,  (b;  strength,  (c)  skill  or  feats  and 
what,  (d)  good  looks,  (e)  good  disposition,  (f)  good  and  kindly  man- 
ners, (g)  mental  superiority  and  rank  in  studies,  (h)  natural  kindness 
and  helpfulness,  (i)  wealth  and  social  station,  (j)  dress,  (k)  superior 
age  or  maturity? 

4.  Give  cases  of  boys  and  girls  generally  disliked  or  neglected  or 
even  outcast,  and  state  causes,  whether  the  opposite  of  the  above. 

5.  Is  unpopularity  the  obverse  of  popularity?  Does  this  differ  at 
different  ages?  Can  you  intimate  any  differences  between  the  age  from 
7  to  12,  12  to  16,  and  from  16  to  20  or  25? 

(a)  Can  you  describe  a  case  of  great  influence  by  a  young  person 
who  desired  not  to  have  this  power? 

(b)  How  far  is  it  unconscious  and  how  far  striven  for,  and  if  the 
latter  by  what  devices  ? 
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(c)  Can  you  give  cases  of  failure  or  exposure  on  the  part  of  those 
striving  for  leadership? 

(d)  Can  you  give  cases  where  a  leader  has  grown  weary  of  power, 
and  abdicated  ?  Lost  prestige  by  taking  too  much,  or  sought  to  trans- 
fer it  ? 

6.  Can  you  describe  individual  or  collective  revolts  against  a  leader  ? 

7.  Give  cases  where  dominance  has  benefited  the  followers,  fag  or 
henchmen,  and  state  how. 

(a)  Cases  of  moral,  mental  or  physical  injury  resulting  from  such 
dominance. 

(b)  Cases  of  the  good  or  evil  effects  of  mashes,  friendships,  crony- 
isms  between  those  equal  or  unequal  in  independence  or  influence. 

8.  (a)  How  can  leadership  be  utilized  in  the  school?  (b)  How  can 
persecution  or  unpopularity  be  mitigated  ?  (c)  Does  this  differ  in 
boys  and  girls? 

9.  Describe  briefly  a  bluffer,  as  to  scholarship,  courage,  honesty, 
frankness.  Must  bluflSng  have  spectators?  Describe  bluffing  as  a 
form  of  ostentatious  intimacy  ;  effect  of  it  on  other  children  and  their 
reactions  to  it,  imitation,  criticism,  sympathy,  etc. ;  how  far  was  it 
genuine  and  how  far  affected  ? 

Questions  2,  3,4,  5  and  9  were  the  most  fruitful.  The  others 
will  not  be  taken  up  for  treatment  here.  305  returns  were  re- 
ceived. In  addition  to  these  about  100  had  previously  been 
collected  from  a  questionnaire  slightly  different  from  the  one 
given  above.  In  all  about  600  leaders  were  reported  and  de- 
scribed more  or  less  fully.  Almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  these 
were  girls.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  were  from 
normal  school  students  in  the  eastern  states,  most  of  whom 
were  females.  For  this  reason  the  cases  of  leadership  among 
the  girls  are  no  doubt  more  accurately  described  than  those 
among  the  boys.  The  same  fact  also  necessarily  distorts  the 
sex  differences. 

Unfortunately  a  large  number  of  those  answering  failed  to 
state  the  age  either  of  the  leader  or  the  followers.  This  study 
can  therefore  throw  little  light  on  the  development  of  leader- 
ship and  its  age  differences,  though  this  phase  of  the  subject  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  may  glance  first  at  the  qualities  most  often  mentioned  as 
elements  of  leadership.  The  numeral  represents  the  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  the  particular  quality  was  mentioned. 

iGood  looks. 
Neatness  and  dress. 
Politeness,  good  manners,  etc., 

Group    2  -J  Wealth  and  social  station, 

(Strength, 
Group     4  -j  Activity,  quickness,  skill  in  devising  and 
(.         playing  games,  etc.. 


GIRLS. 

BOYS. 

19.5% 

13-5 
10.8 

8. 
8. 

13-5 

16. 

ID. 

17- 

ID, 

19- 

5- 

20. 

21-5 

39- 
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Group    5 


Group 

Group 
Group 


7 
8 


Group     9 


Group  13 


Group  14 


GIRLS. 

7- 

4- 

9- 

2.5 

2. 

.5 


BOYS. 

5- 

3- 
2. 


f  Kindness, 

I  Helpfulness, 

j  Generous,  considerate,  unselfish, 

Peaceful,  peacemaker,  etc.. 

Sympathetic, 

Protected  the  younger, 
(  Loyalty, 

\  Honest,  frank,  just,  etc., 
-|  Jolly,  lively,  ready  for  fun,  etc., 
-|  Courage,  boldness, 

Brightness,  scholarship,  etc., 
Good  judgment, 
Tact, 
Cunning, 
Originality, 
Musical  ability, 
Group  10  -|  Bribery,  flattery,  and  coaxing, 

Groupiijf^^V^^Y''^^^'^' 

^  (.  Used  to  having  own  way  at  home, 

I  Strong  willed. 
Group  12  -j  Self  confident,  decided  manner, 
(Boastful,  conceited,  etc., 

Domineering,  bossy,  a  bully,  etc., 
Inspires  fear, 

Sharp  tougued,  sarcastic,  etc., 
.Haughty, 

Good  disposition  and  temper. 

Friendly,  pleasant,  gentle,  attractive,  ami 
able. 

Unaffected,  natural,  unobtrusive,  meek, 
'Strange, 

Greater  experience, 

Coarse, 
Group  15  j  Uses  slang, 
I  Mischievous, 

Smoked, 
[Wit, 

It  seems  therefore  that  girls,  in  order  to  be  leaders,  stand 
more  in  need  of  such  qualities  as  are  mentioned  in  groups,  i, 
7,  10,  II,  and  14  than  do  boys.  The  boy  leaders  on  the  other 
hand  are  more  likely  than  girls  to  have  the  qualities  of  groups 
3,  4,  6,  8,  15,  and  brightness  of  group  9.  The  other  quali- 
ties are  not  very  unequally  divided.  Their  values  may  readily 
be  .seen  from  the  table. 

The  returns  are  not  adapted  to  bring  out  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  leadership  with  boys  and  girls.  .  The  fact,  however, 
that  one-third  of  the  leaders  described  are  boys,  although  al- 
most all  the  returns  were  written  by  5'oung  women,  would  in- 
dicate that  it  is  probably  more  common  with  boys.  Several  of 
those  answering  state  this  as  their  opinion.  From  the  returns 
it  appears  also  that  leadership  is  more  intensive  with  the  boys. 


2. 

8.5 
4-5 
10.5 
I. 
1-5 

1-5 

2. 

2. 

3- 

2.5 

3-5 

4-5 
4- 

5-5 
2. 

5- 
1-5 

13-5 

4- 
2.5 

1-5 
I. 

•5 

I. 


2. 
6. 

4. 

5- 

18. 


I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
6. 
2. 

6. 
2. 
2. 


I. 
I. 

I. 

7- 
2. 

2. 
I. 

3- 
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The  group  spirit  is  stronger  with  them  and  they  are  less  likely 
to  revolt  against  their  leader.  The  girls  show  more  of  a  ten- 
denc}'  to  divide  up  into  small  groups.  Jealousy  more  often 
comes  in  as  a  disturbing  element  than  with  the  boys.  Personal 
resentment  is  aroused  more  readily  and  is  not  so  easily  allayed. 
They  show  less  of  the  give  and  take  spirit  than  do  boys.  If  it 
be  objected  that  the  phenomena  of  leadership  are  more  common 
among  the  boys  only  because  of  the  group  games  and  rough 
out-door  sports  in  which  boys  engage,  it  may  be  replied  that 
this  very  fact  is  only  an  additional  proof  that  girls  do  not  have 
the  inherent  social  tendencies  that  boys  have.  The  differences 
here  mentioned  are  in  line  with  the  differences  in  social  tenden- 
cies already  noted  between  the  males  and  females  of  primitive 
races.  They  are  also  paralleled  by  the  common  observation  of 
men  and  women  in  civilized  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  sure  means  of  ascertaining 
just  to  what  extent  the  observed  diflferences  everywhere  are  a 
mere  artifact  produced  by  social  environment.  If  any  one  is  so 
radical  as  to  claim  that  all  the  apparent  differences  can  be  thus 
explained  away,  there  is  no  way  utterly  to  refute  him.  The 
conclusive  experiment  cannot  be  made. 

In  so  far  as  ages  are  given,  the  qualities  that  increase  in  fre- 
quency with  increase  of  age  are  those  of  groups  i,  2,  4,  6,  8,  9, 
12  and  15.  Those  that  decrease  with  age  are  the  qualities  of 
groups  5,  7,  10,  13  and  14.  The  other  qualities  mentioned  do 
not  show  striking  change  with  increase  of  age. 

The  bulk  of  the  returns  show  that  in  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  school  life  there  is  little  real  leadership.  The  relation- 
ships are  personal  and  not  of  the  group  kind.  Several  may 
play  together,  but  when  they  do,  they  act  independently  of  each 
other.  Whatever  phenomena  of  leadership  are  found  at  this 
period  are  less  permanent  and  more  partial  than  later.  A 
marked  change  comes  in  the  pre-adolescent  stage  of  10  to  12 
years.  Friends  are  chosen  on  account  of  personal  attraction 
and  admiration  rather  than  for  purely  accidental  reasons.  Con- 
certed action  begins  to  replace  individual  play.  The.se  tenden- 
cies become  more  and  more  accentuated  until  by  15  to  18  years 
the  group  spirit  becomes  strong,  personal  attachments  are  made 
in  accordance  with  subjective  ideals,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  could  instantly  be  classed 
either  as  popular  or  unpopular  among  their  fellows.  There  is 
also  plainly  evident  a  tendency  to  evaluate  themselves  as  in- 
ferior or  superior  to  others.  Domineering  acts  are  now  due  to 
conscious  self-assertion  and  no  longer  to  childish  egoism.  A 
new  difl&dence  appears,  very  different  from  the  bashfulness  of 
childhood. 

Perhaps  few  persons  except  teachers  realize  the  great  extent 
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to  which  certain  children  influence  others.  Most  of  us  have 
forgotten  the  influences  that  gave  color  to  our  childhood,  and 
we  do  not  usually  take  note  of  the  subtle  suggestions  that  pass 
among  children.  The  following  condensed  returns  show  the 
length  to  which  leadership  and  dominance  often  go. 

Girl  of  12.  Had  great  influence  over  her  schoolmates.  At  one  time 
she  became  angry  at  one  of  her  mates  and  persuaded  all  the  others  to 
be  "mad"  at  her  also.  For  several  v.-eeks  no  one  spoke  to  that  girl. 
Due  to  social  standing,  "smart"  manners,  and  skill  in  games. 

Boy.  Persuaded  35  or  40  boys  to  come  together  for  military  drill. 
He  acted  as  captain.  Through  his  efforts  an  entertainment  was  given 
and  money  raised  to  buy  linen  suits. 

Boy  of  12.  Always  proposes  the  games.  He  is  selfish  and  inclined 
to  be  bossy.  The  pupils  often  say  so  and  yet  at  the  same  time  do 
everything  he  wishes.  He  is  extremely  large  of  his  age,  courageous, 
and  so  mischievous  as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  worry. 

Boy  of  10.  Leader  of  a  large  group.  Once  persuaded  all  the  boys 
to  stay  away  from  school  an  entire  day.  Later  he  begged  the  teacher's 
pardon  and  made  all  the  others  do  so.  He  was  above  the  average  in 
size  and  physical  strength.     Was  homely,  pug-nosed  and  freckled. 

Girl  of  14.  If  she  was  absent,  disputes  were  not  settled  till  her  re- 
turn. We  played  no  games  that  she  disapproved  and  talked  to  no 
girls  whom  she  disliked.  Reasons,  musical  skill,  good  looks,  dress 
and  neatness. 

Boy  of  14.  The  other  boys  followed  him  in  every  respect.  One  day 
the  school  boys  had  proposed  to  take  away  the  wood  which  an  old  col- 
ored lady  had  piled  up  in  her  back  yard.  This  boy  came  in  and  per- 
suaded the  others  to  chop  her  wood  for  her  instead  of  removing  it. 
They  did  not  stop  till  it  was  finished. 

Boy  of  9.  Domineers  excessively  over  his  companions  in  a  pleasant 
way.  They  do  as  he  does.  He  has  only  to  begin  a  game  to  have  them 
follow.     If  they  are  plaving  and  he  quits,  the  game  soon  breaks  up. 

Girl.  Was  leader  in  everything  we  did.  She  always  proposed  our 
games.  It  seemed  we  could  have  more  fun  when  she  planned  things. 
Others  had  greater  mental  ability,  but  all  of  us  stood  aside  for  her  to 
move  first.  She  was  much  larger  than  the  rest  of  us  and  a  little  older. 
She  had  beautiful  manners. 

Girl  12.  _  Jolly,  and  full  of  ideas  for  our  play.  She  always  headed 
the  mischief.  Whenever  we  had  a  party  we  consulted  her  as  to  whom 
we  should  invite.  Often  she  persuaded  us  not  to  study,  and  for  that 
reason  part  of  the  grade  failed  to  pass.  Certain  girls  whom  we  very 
much  disliked  we  tolerated  because  she  liked  them.  Due  to  her  skill, 
ability  to  suggest,  and  good  temper. 

Strong  Irish  girl,  with  sharp  tongue.  On  one  occasion,  when  kept 
in  by  the  teacher,  she  led  her  group  right  out  of  the  schoolhouse. 

Girl  of  16.  For  four  years  has  absolutely  ruled  all  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  country  school  she  attends.  Hardly  know  how  she  does 
it.     She  is  used  to  her  own  way  at  home,  being  an  "only"  child. 

Girl  of  9.  We  would  play  no  game  till  she  had  consented.  When 
her  regular  seat  mate  was  absent,  we  all  wanted  to  sit  with  her.  We 
took  care  not  to  wear  clothes  that  she  did  not  like.  Due  to  good 
looks,  manners,  social  station  and  clothes. 

Girl  of  12.  If  she  was  absent  from  school,  the  others  would  not  de- 
cide anything  that  came  up  till  she  returned.  She  was  leader  of  all 
our  games.  All  of  us  wanted  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  her  from  school. 
Due  to  her  size,  skill  in  games,  musical  ability  and  fine  appearance. 

Girl  of  12.     Had  a  strange  power  over  all  of  us.     She  made  us  play 
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just  the  games  she  wished.  In  the  spring  she  came  to  school  one  day 
without  her  coat  and  we  at  once  did  the  same.  Was  good  looking  and 
could  manage  the  games. 

Girl.  We  were  abject  slaves  to  her.  She  planned  all  our  games. 
She  was  independent  and  expected  us  to  follow.  She  would  be  no 
"bestest"  friend  to  any  of  us  and  yet  offended  no  one.  She  was  from 
New  York  but  was  not  "stuck  up"  and  we  liked  her  for  that. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  bossy,  domineering,  selfish 
type: 

Boy,  12  to  i6.  Would  not  have  a  friend  he  could  not  lead.  Always 
managed  to  have  his  own  way,  except  now  and  then,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  lose,  he  would  give  in  to  his  followers  with  a  show  of  gen- 
erosity. Was  selfish  and  deceitful,  yet  pleasant.  Was  older  than  fol- 
lowers. 

Boy  of  12.  Not  attractive,  but  rules  his  schoolmates  absolutely. 
He  is  selfish,  rude,  cruel,  and  inspires  fear.  He  is  inventive  and 
clever. 

Girl  of  13.  Tried  hard  to  be  the  leader  of  her  class.  Strove  for  all 
the  good  oflaces.  Her  devices  were  cunning  and  flattery.  Her  leader- 
ship lasted  but  one  year  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  saw  herself  in 
disfavor  and  resigned  her  position.     Her  failure  made  her  ill. 

Girl  of  14.  Larger  than  rest  of  us  and  with  actions  like  a  boy.  She 
whistled  and  had  a  coarse,  loud  voice.  Domineering  by  nature.  We 
really  did  not  like  her  and  yet  she  exerted  a  great  influence  over  us. 

Girl  of  15.  Always  assumes  the  attitude  of  leader.  She  likes  to 
name  her  home  as  the  place  to  congregate,  and  those  who  are  not 
agreeable  are  not  allowed  to  come.  She  is  dictatorial  and  strong 
willed. 

Girl  of  10.  Leader  of  all  her  schoolmates.  Through  her  influence 
every  girl  who  was  ugly  or  lacking  in  neatness  was  kept  from  her  set. 
She  hated  a  Tom-boy  and  caused  all  the  others  to  drop  the  rough 
sports  they  had  been  fond  of.     High  social  standing. 

Girl  of  II.  Ruled  the  boys  and  girls  alike.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
girls  in  the  village  was  her  slave.  She  could  make  us  do  as  she  wished 
before  we  knew  what  was  up.  She  was  good  looking,  daring,  skillful 
in  holding  her  own,  and  older  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Girl.  From  childhood  to  womanhood  ruled  over  her  sister,  two 
years  younger.  She  led  in  the  play  and  treated  all  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  younger  sister  with  contempt.  The  latter  grew  timid,  and 
lacks  force  in  putting  forth  her  ideas.  The  older  is  more  active  and 
original. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  children  seem  fitted  by  nature  with 
the  very  qualities  that  attract  others  spontaneously.  They 
make  no  conscious  effort  to  rule  and  yet  their  every  hint  is  car- 
ried out  by  those  around.  The  following  returns  represent  this 
type: 

Girl  of  12.  All  the  girls  wanted  to  walk  home  with  her.  When 
school  was  out  there  was  always  a  perfect  rush  to  get  close  to  her. 
The  other  pupils  often  quarrelled  over  her.  Skill  in  games,  good  dis- 
position, wealth  and  dress. 

Girl  of  16.  Leader  of  five  others,  all  of  the  same  age.  An  "only" 
child,  fashionable,  skilled  in  music,  and  of  beautiful  manners.  She  is 
popular  with  both  boys  and  girls.  When  she  decided  to  learn  to 
dance,  all  her  schoolmates  caught  the  craze. 

Girl  of  10.     Leader  of  boys  and  girls.     Never  alone,  but  always  a 
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horde  following.  Jolly,  off-handed,  extremely  resourceful,  aristocratic 
looking.  In  our  dramatic  plays  was  always  composer  and  "leading 
lady." 

Girl.  Leader  from  the  age  of  9  to  20.  We  all  liked  her  and  would 
do  anything  for  her.  If  she  was  ill,  we  preferred  to  stay  at  home  with 
her  rather  than  go  out  without  her.  She  still  leads  her  crowd, 
"Only"  child,  ver}'  attractive  and  stylish,  and  kindness  itself.  She 
was  skillful  in  arranging  a  good  time,  always  knowing  what  to  do 
next. 

Girl.  Led  the  boys  and  girls.  The  boys  were  always  polite  and 
gentle  in  her  presence,  showing  their  deference  in  many  ways.  Her 
look  or  word  could  influence  the  whole  school.  Larger,  beautiful, 
composed,  fascinating,  and  old  in  her  ways,  always  having  been  her 
mother's  companion. 

Boy.  Matured  early.  Charming  personality,  and  skill  in  athletics. 
Could  always  understand  the  demands  of  the  moment.  Strong,  good 
hearted,  yet  in  many  ways  different  from  what  you  would  expect. 

Boy.  Was  a  leader  through  grammar  school,  high  school,  and  col- 
lege. Most  popular  student  I  ever  knew.  Very  bright,  magnetic, 
strong  will,  natural  kindness.  The  teachers  always  forgave  him  more 
readily  than  they  did  the  other  boys  and  yet  his  mates  did  not  dislike 
this. 

Boy  of  14,  in  country  school.  Was  small,  but  ruled  those  larger, 
older  and  stronger.  High  ideals,  scorned  a  coward,  protected  the 
smaller  boys,  natural  gentleman.  Could  see  both  sides  and  judge 
quickl)'  and  justly. 

Jonie,  15.  Leader  of  "Jonie's  crowd."  Is  tall,  strong,  jolly,  good- 
looking.  Two  years  older  than  his  followers.  Once  got  his  crowd  to 
set  off  on  an  Indian  tramp.  They  walked  four  miles,  camped  out  in 
an  old  mill  and  ate  their  dinner.  Then  they  marched  back,  holloing 
"hurrah  for  Jonie's  crowd!" 

Although  skill  in  games  and  ability  to  perform  feats  are 
prominent  features  in  man}-  of  the  above  examples,  the^'  are 
especially  so  in  the  following. 

Girl  of  10.  Had  great  influence  over  me  because  of  the  fact  that  she 
could  walk  the  board  to  which  the  fence  pickets  were  nailed.  Several 
of  us  envied  her  for  this  reason.     She  was  also  very  strong. 

Girl  of  12.  Leader  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  We  always  followed  her 
willingly.  No  matter  what  game  we  played,  she  was  "  it."  Could 
run,  jump  and  climb  fences  better  than  any  of  the  other  girls.  She 
was  never  at  a  loss  in  thinking  up  new  games. 

Girl  of  14.  Rules  the  girls  with  absolute  sway.  She  makes  new 
games,  assigns  parts,  settles  disputes  and  enforces  commands.  Keen 
sense  of  justice,  ability  to  think  quickly,  and  ready  expression. 

Girl  of  12.  Because  she  knew  stories  and  could  dramatize  them  was 
leader  of  about  15  children.     Was  also  skillful  in  athletic  feats. 

Girl.  Leader  throughout  grammar  school  and  high  school.  A  few 
disliked  her  out  of  jealousy,  but  even  these  acknowledged  her  leader- 
ship. Whether  it  was  a  dialogue,  game,  party,  or  something  else,  she 
was  alwaj's  the  one  to  get  it  up.  Good  looking  and  had  a  delightful 
manner. 

Boy  of  12.  Planned  our  play  and  conducted  it.  Could  tell  stories 
and  illustrate  them  with  drawing.  Could  do  all  kinds  of  tricks  and 
make  pretty  toys.     Older  and  larger  than  the  others.     Read  much. 

Boy  of  13.  A  "  ring  leader."  Broader  experience  than  the  others. 
Had  been  in  town  schools.  Always  had  a  scheme  to  interest  others. 
Not  truthful  or  honest,  but  polite,  good  in  games,  and  very  bright. 
Was  younger  than  his  followers. 
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Boy  15.  Big  and  well  formed.  Could  run,  jump,  spin  a  top  better 
than  anybody  else.  We  thought  there  was  nothing  impossible  for 
him  to  do. 

Boy  of  14.  Led  all  his  associates.  They  carry  out  whatever  he  sug- 
gests. Once  he  persuaded  them  to  "  chip  in  "  and  build  a  club  house. 
Many  difficulties  were  met  but  all  were  overcome  through  his  en- 
couragement. Younger  than  his  followers,  but  has  a  very  practical 
mind. 

Boy  of  13.  Strong,  well  built,  good  looking,  and  outspoken.  Once 
he  got  the  other  boys  to  break  up  our  game.  Often  he  would  perform 
feats  of  agility  while  the  other  boys  stood  by  and  watched.  None  of 
them  could  equal  him  in  feats  and  games. 

Boy  in  high  school.  A  leader  of  boys  and  a  favorite  of  girls.  Tall 
and  strong.  Captain  of  all  the  athletic  teams  and  leader  in  all  sports. 
Skillful  performer  on  the  piano.  Everybody  liked  him  so  I  decided 
I  would  not.     Later  we  became  fast  friends. 

Girl.  Leader  even  among  the  boys.  Larger  and  willing  to  be  "it." 
Could  run  as  fast  as  any  of  the  boys.  Daring  and  full  of  fun.  Good 
natured  and  athletic. 

A  good  many  examples  were  given  bordering  on  the  crimi- 
nal and  "gang"  type.     A  few  of  these  may  be  given. 

Boy  of  14.  Leader  of  five  boys  in  the  grammar  grade.  Oldest  of  the 
group.  Daring,  not  afraid  of  any  one.  Was  able  to  get  the  boys  to  do 
anything  he  said.  Used  to  play  truant  for  days  at  a  time  with  one  or 
two  of  his  companions.  Police  had  difficulty  to  catch  him.  Large 
for  his  age,  strong,  untidy,  and  swaggering  appearance. 

Boy  of  15.  Leader  of  a  group  of  seven.  The  very  embodiment  of 
depravity.  Younger  than  his  followers.  They  were  a  gang  of  thieves. 
All  smoked  cigarettes.     Some  of  the  boys  were  from  good  homes. 

Boy  of  16.  Eight  followers.  They  were  led  into  lying,  cheating 
and  stealing.  He  got  one  of  the  boys  to  steal  several  hundred  dollars 
from  an  uncle.  The  leader  took  a  large  share  and  divided  the  rest 
among  the  other  boys.  He  smoked,  drank  and  knew  "  wild  west  " 
stories. 

Boy  of  II.  Remarkable  influence  over  his  playmates.  Bought  ciga- 
rettes and  persuaded  the  boys  to  smoke  them.  On  one  occasion  he 
got  the  other  boys  to  help  him  in  vexing  a  substitute  teacher. 

Boy  of  14.  Leader  of  a  crowd  of  half  criminals.  Large,  fine  phy- 
sique. Is  a  bully,  walks  with  slovenly  gait  and  hat  over  one  eye. 
Gives  "  smart"  answers  and  vexes  his  parents  and  teachers  almost  be- 
yond endurance. 

Boy  of  14.  A  kind  of  lawless  fellow.  Leads  a  gang  of  his  friends 
whom  he  has  caused  to  begin  stealing.  They  do  as  he  says  because 
they  dread  his  ridicule.     Is  daring  and  skillful  at  feats. 

Wealth,  dress  and  .social  station  have  little  influence  till  well 
toward  the  adole.scent  years,  but  at  this  period  they  become  an 
important  factor,  especially  with  the  girls.  A  few  examples 
illustrate  the  type: 

Girl  of  13.  Sets  the  fashions  for  all  her  followers.  They  model  their 
luncheons  after  hers.  She  is  beautiful,  polite,  and  perfectly  adored 
bj'  her  friends.     She  chooses  the  games  and  settles  disputes. 

Girl  of  II.  Her  great  influence  over  us  was  due  to  the  wealth  and 
prominent  position  of  her  parents,  and  to  her  fine  clothes.  She  used 
to  wear  silk  dresses  at  play  and  this  made  us  think  she  must  be  very 
rich.     Her  mother  was  stylish  and  haughty. 
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Girl  of  10.  Her  leadership  depends  entirely  on  the  prominence  of 
her  parents  and  on  her  beautiful  clothes.  She  is  selfish,  not  good 
looking,  and  not  at  all  bright  in  her  studies,  yet  she  has  the  other  girls 
completely  under  her  control.     Whatever  she  does,  they  follow  suit. 

Girl  of  16.  A  leader  in  everything.  She  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
her  set,  has  prominent  parents,  and  dresses  handsomely.  Will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  unless  she  manages  it.  As  this  is  about 
her  only  fault,  the  others  readily  give  up  to  her. 

Boy  of  12.  Leadership  due  altogether  to  his  prominent  social 
standing  and  to  the  fact  that  he  has  travelled.  The  boys  adopt  every 
plan  he  proposes.  They  imitate  even  his  dress.  He  used  to  go  around 
much  without  a  hat  and  all  the  other  boys  got  into  the  same  habit. 

Bo}^  in  a  private  preparatory  school.  Was  looked  up  to  and  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way  because  he  was  the  son  of  the  college  president. 
He  was  too  conceited  for  any  one  to  like  him,  but  he  was  followed  for 
sake  of  polic}'.     This  lasted  also  through  his  college  life. 

Girl.  Leader  through  grammar  grades  and  high  school.  Was  poor 
in  her  studies,  and  of  hateful  disposition.  Owing  to  her  prominent 
family,  good  looks,  and  flattering  ways,  however,  she  had  great  power 
over  us. 

Several  different  sorts  of  leadership  can  be  made  out  from 
such  miscellaneous  returns  as  the  following: 

Girl  of  12.  Whenever  she  talked  to  a  girl  she  made  her  feel  that 
she  was  her  very  best  friend.  Yet  she  often  talked  about  some  of  the 
girls.  Her  charm  was  so  great  that  they  still  clung  to  her  even  after 
they  knew  of  it.  Always  went  with  younger  girls  and  was  happy  and 
jolly.     Realh'  not  true  to  any  one. 

Girl.  Leader  in  the  grammar  school.  Led  nearly  all  the  parties. 
Once  got  a  half  dozen  of  us  to  "bolt"  school,  although  we  knew  we 
should  be  punished  for  it.  She  was  a  dunce  in  her  books,  but  good 
looking,  and  full  of  fun. 

Girl.  Gentle,  winning  way.  In  the  game  of  "house"  she  was  al- 
ways chosen  "mother."  She  guided  us  in  nearly  everything  we 
did.     Some  did  not  like  her  simply  because  she  was  a  leader. 

Girl.  She  had  so  much  influence  over  us  that  when  she  refused  to 
obey  the  teacher  we  usually  refused  also.  Whenever  the  teacher 
could  persuade  her  to  do  a  thing  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
rest  of  us.     Force  of  character  and  ability  to  give  others  a  good  time. 

Girl  of  12.  Was  always  wanted  to  lead.  Could  always  bring  her 
followers  to  time  by  threatening  to  leave  them.  Dressed  well  and 
was  able  to  manage  things.  For  a  time  a  new  girl  joined  the  group 
and  she  also  wanted  to  lead.  There  was  always  trouble  when  the  two 
were  together,  but  if  one  or  the  other  was  at  home  everything  went 
along  peacefully. 

Girl  of  10.  Leader  of  a  group  in  school.  When  they  play  school 
she  is  teacher.  She  manages  the  games  and  assigns  the  parts.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  her  wishes  are  opposed.  Two  years  older  than  her 
followers. 

Girl  of  14.  Had  a  way  of  making  you  feel  your  own  way  of  doing  a 
thing  inferior.     A  confident  air  and  good  power  of  expression. 

Girl.  Leader  in  the  grammar  school.  More  mature  in  her  ways  than 
the  others  were.  Her  mother  was  dead  and  she  had  long  had  the  care 
of  the  home.     Bright  and  studious. 

Girl  of  15.  Her  opinion  was  always  sought.  Three  things  worked 
together  to  make  her  a  leader.  She  was  of  wealthy  family,  had  great 
personal  charm,  and  had  always  been  used  to  having  her  own  way  at 
home. 
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Girl  of  lo.  Some  of  her  followers  are  older  by  two  or  three  years. 
She  is  small,  active,  impulsive,  and  ranks  well  in  all  her  school  work. 
She  has  several  faults,  but  her  followers  overlook  them. 

Girl  of  lo.  Leader  of  quite  a  number.  She  seems  to  know  just  how 
to  act  when  her  friends  are  around.  They  play  few  games  that  she 
does  not  suggest  and  manage.  After  they  had  organized  a  "society" 
one  day,  she  suggested  that  they  have  a  "fair."  This  they  did.  Good 
looking,  dressed  well,  and  had  wonderful  natural  tact  in  getting  along 
with  her  plaj'mates. 

Of  three  boys  I  know  one  is  decidedly  the  leader.  He  is  two  years 
older  than  the  others,  larger,  stronger,  and  has  seen  more  of  life.  He 
knows  just  what  he  wants  to  do  and  goes  right  ahead  with  his  orders. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  others  to  do  but  "fall  in." 

Boy  of  9.  An  "only"  child  and  used  to  having  things  bis  own  way 
at  home.  At  school  he  is  domineering.  When  he  can't  get  boys  of  his 
age  to  obey  him  he  joins  a  group  of  smaller  boys  whom  he  can 
"boss." 

Boj'  of  14.  Leads  an  entire  class  of  nine  boys.  He  is  selfish,  but 
full  of  tact.  If  they  won't  do  as  he  wishes  he  will  bribe  them.  He  is  old- 
est and  is  captain  of  their  foot  ball  team. 

Boy.  Good  student,  poor,  but  handsome,  frank,  and  ambitious.  A 
high  sense  of  honor.  He  was  a  leader  through  the  common  school, 
high  school,  and  is  now  the  president  of  his  senior  college  class.  He 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  his  natural  mauly  qualities. 

The  term  leadership  has  such  a  broad  application  and  is  de- 
scribed by  so  many  general  and  indefinite  adjectives  that  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  the  real  significance  of  all  the  cases  given. 
We  must,  for  instance,  carefully  distinguish  the  "general  favor- 
ite' '  from  the  actual  leader.  The  former  may  be  only  a  '  'clever 
fellow,"  "nice  boy,"  "sweet  girl,"  or  a  "jolly  good  compan- 
ion," etc.  Yet  after  liberal  allowance  has  been  made  for  un- 
conscious exaggeration  and  for  inaccuracy  of  description,  there 
still  remains  much  interesting  evidence  of  the  potency  and 
direction  of  leadership  among  children  and  youths. 

The  group  activities  of  the  playground  and  street  are 
crowded  with  object  lessons  that  sink  to  the  marrow.  They 
show  their  influence  on  the  character  long  after  the  mem- 
orized text  book  has  been  forgotten.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
how  much  of  one's  total  effective  education  is  gained  from  this 
personal  contact,  with  its  accompanying  conflict,  dominance, 
and  submission.  It  must,  however,  be  considerable.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  declared  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  play  ground  of  Eton.  It  has  been  also  said^  that 
whatever  field  of  human  leadership  one  ransacks,  it  is  found 
largely  Etonian.  From  the  history  of  a  few  representative 
schools  it  does  seem  that  they  develop  the  qualities  of  charac- 
ter suitable  for  leadership.  At  least  it  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  school  to  give  free  and  healthful  play  to  the  instinct  of 
leadership,  while  at  the  same  time  so  controlling  conditions 
that  no  injury  may  result  to  those  of  more  timid  disposition. 

^Dr.  W.  H.  Buruham.     Unpublished  lecture. 
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Among  many  there  is  a  real  passion  for  leadership.  Of  those 
sending  returns,  twenty-one  state  that  at  some  period  in  their 
lives  they  were  leaders  of  their  playmates.  Several  others 
mention  a  desire  to  lead,  and  some  recall  the  envy  with  which 
they  regarded  others  who  were  readier  in  activity  and  exerted 
more  influence.  Others  consciously'  plan  how  they  may  acquire 
greater  influence.  The  same  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  few 
cases  of  unconscious  leadership  were  given.  Several  state  that 
so  far  as  they  have  observed,  all  such  leaders  are  conscious  of 
the  influence  they  possess  even  though  in  many  cases  they  do 
not  strive  for  it. 

There  were  several  examples  of  evil  resulting  to  the  charac- 
ter of  timid  followers.  One  girl  tells  how  her  older  sister  had 
such  sway  over  her  and  such  a  contemptuous  way  of  treating  her 
suggestions  that  she  came  to  lack  all  confidence  in  herself.  In 
her  opinion  she  has  not  yet  outgrown  the  evil  efiects. 

It  seems  that  initiative  and  leadership  are  sometimes  matters 
of  habit.  The  habit,  however,  will  develop  only  when  nour- 
ished by  self  confidence.  If  one  is  too  early  made  conscious  of 
one's  weakness  and  shortcomings  by  stronger  friends,  the 
chances  are  that  a  chronic  timidity  will  make  the  person  for 
life  a  follower  and  hanger-on  instead  of  a  leader.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  healthy  development  of  any  youth  that  in  something 
or  other  he  should  feel  himself  superior  to  any  one  around  him. 
If  leadership  does  not  develop  in  youth,  it  is  never  likely  to 
appear,  or  if  it  does,  only  in  narrow  lines. 

To  many  children,  whatever  is  strange  or  new  has  an  aura 
of  mystery  and  superiority  about  it  that  takes  them  off  their 
feet.  Their  own  possessions,  their  own  games,  their  own 
thoughts,  all  things  they  are  accustomed  to  and  know,  are  in- 
ferior to  what  they  see  others  busied  with.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  other  person  is  a  new  comer  or  stranger.  Several 
returns  show  that  the  child  who  leaves  one  school  and  enters 
another  is  likely  to  be  either  very  popular  or  very  unpopular 
from  the  first.  Very  unpopular  if  his  ways  clash  too  much 
with  those  of  his  new  comrades.  If  his  ways  do  not  positively 
ofiend,  he  is  likely  to  have  marked  influence,  at  least  until  his 
ways  have  become  familiar  and  trite.  Each  feels  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  strange  child  are  more  precious  than  his  own; 
that  the  experience  of  that  one  renders  his  own  trivial.  Train- 
ing should  counteract  this  tendency.  As  it  is,  the  trait  often 
does  not  disappear  even  in  adult  life,  though  it  is  a  menace  to 
happiness  and  success.  As  Emerson  points  out,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  steps  to  self  reliance  is  to  discern  the  true  value 
of  the  right  here  and  right  now. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  leaders  are  mentioned  as  only  children. 
This  is  significant,  considering  that  the  questionnaire  does  not 
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suggest  the  influence  of  this  factor.  It  must  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  operative  in  many  cases  in  which  no  mention 
was  made  of  it.  About  a  dozen  others  were  described  as  chil- 
dren who  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  waj'  at  home.  Such 
children  are  much  like  the  only  children.  Both  classes  are 
likely  to  show  a  domineering  attitude  toward  the  other  chil- 
dren. If  the  character  of  such  a  one  is  striking  he  becomes  a 
leader.  If  not,  he  is  disliked,  quarreled  with,  and  in  some 
cases  becomes  an  outcast.  Sometimes,  if  unable  to  rule  among 
his  equals,  he  associates  himself  wnth  the  smaller  boys,  over 
whom  he  can  domineer  more  easilj'.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  of  the  269  only  children  studied  by 
Bohannon,  134  got  along  badly  with  others,  54  fairly  well,  and 
in  only  81  cases  were  their  relations  normal.  The  reason  given 
is  the  desire  to  rule. 

Most  of  the  revolts  described  were  due  to  a  single  cause,  i.  e. , 
the  too  conscious  assumption  of  power.  In  one  case  it  was 
said  the  leader  was  deposed  because  he  boasted  that  he  could 
make  the  others  do  anj'thing  he  wished.  This  is  typical. 
Children  don't  object  so  much  to  leadership,  but  thej^  dislike 
that  any  one  should  assume  it  with  show  of  authority.  Other 
examples  were  given  of  children  bringing  ridicule  upon  them- 
selves because  of  too  evident  striving  for  influence. 

Oukasis. 

The  opposite  of  the  leader  is  the  outcast.  259  cases  were  de- 
scribed in  the  returns.  208  were  girls;  51,  boys.  Such  qualities 
as  teasing,  domineering  ways,  quarrelsomeness,  selfishness,  bad 
disposition,  etc.,  received  mention  with  33%  of  the  girl  out- 
casts, and  50%  of  the  boys.  Slovenliness,  ugliness,  filthiness, 
etc.,  with  26%  of  the  girls  and  14%  of  the  boys.  Dullness,  igno- 
rance, stupidit)',  slowness,  with  24%  of  the  girls  and  30%  of  the 
boys.  Complaining,  fault-finding,  sulkiuess,  spitefulness,  tale- 
telling  with  17%  of  girls  and  28%  of  boys.  Haughty  manner, 
egotism,  conceit,  pride,  with  21%  of  girls  and  16%  of  boys. 
Timidity,  lack  of  spirit,  weakness,  tendency  to  cry  easily,  with 
g%  of  the  girls  and  16%  of  the  boys.  Social  standing  and  poverty 
with  10%  ofthe  girls  and  none  of  the  boys.  Other  qualities  receiv- 
ing more  or  less  mention  are  the  following:  blufiing,  braggado- 
cio, crankiness,  queerness,  forwardness,  inquisitiveness.  bad 
manners,  rudeness,  bad  temper,  crueltj^  dishonesty,  jealousy. 
Twelve  girls  were  outcasts  because  they  were  the  teacher's 
pets.  Five  girls  and  two  boys  were  avoided  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  leaders  who  disliked  them.  Ten  girls  and  three  boys 
were  mentioned  as  only  children.  The  following  verj'  much 
abbreviated  returns  illustrate  most  of  tbe  types  described: 
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Boy  of  10.  Only  child,  babied,  selfish,  and  ill-mannered.  Others 
drove  him  from  the  games. 

Girl  of  12.  Shunned  by  all  the  other  girls.  Boastful,  intruding, 
talks  of  her  dress.  Yet  is  obliging  and  not  malicious.  Is  good  to  her 
mother  and  liked  by  older  people. 

Boy.  Avoided  by  his  classmates.  The  cause  was  their  jealousy. 
Teachers  and  elders  take  great  interest  in  him.  Is  shy  and  retiring. 
Went  to  college  at  16  and  became  very  popular. 

Girl.  Bold,  forward,  domineering,  shabby,  "smart,"  petted  by  the 
teacher. 

Girl.  Good,  bright,  pretty  and  neat.  Outcast  because  she  was  at 
outs  with  a  powerful  leader.     She  would  not  run  after  people. 

Girl  of  8th  grade.  Wealthy,  bright,  pretty,  and  haughty.  Always 
tried  to  make  us  see  her  superiority. 

Girl  of  12.  Was  outcast  because  she  was  untidy.  The  teacher  per- 
suaded us  to  take  her  into  our  play.  All  of  us  agreed  but  one  girl, 
then  the  latter  became  an  outcast. 

Boy.     Selfish,  spoiled,  over-bearing.     Was  an  only  child. 

Boy.     Outcast  because  he  was  girlish  and  did  fancy  work. 

Girl  of  10.  Unbearable  disposition.  Yet  she  was  the  brightest  in 
the  class  and  was  well  dressed. 

Girl.  Disliked  by  all  the  pupils.  Was  the  teacher's  favorite.  Al- 
ways telling  tales  and  getting  others  into  trouble. 

Boy.     A  negro  child. 

Boy.     His  father  a  saloon  keeper. 

Boy.  A  braggart  and  coward.  The  dislike  followed  him  throughout 
school  and  out  into  the  world. 

Boy  of  II.  An  only  child  of  good  parentage.  Was  cowardlj^,  unre- 
sponsive and  troublesome. 

Girl  of  16.  Very  pretty,  over-dressed,  vain,  cruel  to  animals,  ill- 
mannered,  wanted  to  be  babied.  Yet  was  quite  attractive  at  first 
meeting. 

Girl.  Queer  ways  made  her  a  target  for  persecution.  Could  only  get 
others  to  walk  with  her  by  bribing  them  with  candy.  She  always  had 
money.  Mentally  deficient.  I  v.as  sorry  for  her,  but  could  not  be- 
friend her  for  fear  of  losing  popularity. 

Girl.  Became  an  outcast  because  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the 
leader. 

Girl.  Always  neglected  and  scorned.  Had  no  spirit,  never  became 
angry,  was  thoroughly  despised. 

Girl.  No  one  would  talk  to  her.  She  was  laughed  at  and  plagued. 
Not  very  bright  and  was  larger  than  her  class. 

Boy.  Exceedingly  polite,  never  in  scrapes  like  the  other  boys, 
would  not  play  games  and  went  around  dressed  up. 

Boy  of  12.  Most  unpopular  I  ever  knew.  Untidy,  ill-mannered, 
rude,  selfish,  spoiled,  sneaking.     A  cry-baby. 

Boy  of  10.  When  he  came  near,  the  others  always  stopped  their 
game  to  keep  him  from  joining.     Conceited  and  cowardly. 

Girl.  Unpopular  for  several  years.  Older  than  her  class.  Bad  ap- 
pearance and  ugly  manners.  Slovenly.  Could  not  articulate  dis- 
tinctly. 

Girl.  Very  poor  and  slovenly.  No  one  noticed  her.  She  walked 
the  yard  alone. 

Girl  of  10.  A  tell-tale.  We  called  her  "C.  T.,"  which  meant  "cranky 
tattler." 

Girl.  No  one  in  the  class  cared  for  her.  They  would  not  even  sit 
near  her  in  class.  Very  homely  and  untidy.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
leader. 
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Girl  of  12  or  13.  Very  unpopular.  Slow  in  school  work.  From  a 
low  family,  immodest,  immoral,  and  rude.  Was  much  older  than  her 
class. 

Girl  of  10.  Forever  whining.  Such  a  bore  that  none  of  the  other 
girls  would  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 

Girl  of  12.  Had  a  queer  looking  face.  The  other  girls  were  to 
blame  for  not  liking  her. 

Girl  of  II.  Disagreeable,  contrary-minded,  always  correcting  other 
people's  faults.     Would  not  join  in  the  games. 

Girl.  Disagreeable  and  "stuck  up."  Calls  the  other  girls  "common 
people."     Selfish. 

Girl.     Large  and  fat,  sour  looking,  quarrelsome,  a  tell-tale. 

Girl  of  14.  A  social  outcast  because  her  mother  was  a  washerwoman. 
Later,  in  high  school,  we  liked  her  and  regretted  the  way  we  had 
treated  her. 

Girl.  Through  dishonest  work  received  good  marks  in  her  lessons. 
The  rest  of  us  hated  her  for  this. 

Girl.  Exceedingly  timid,  soft  whining  voice.  All  tormented  her 
and  avoided  playing  with  her. 

Girl.  Disagreeable  and  reticent.  We  would  always  abandon  a  game 
if  she  came  to  play  with  us.  She  was  homely,  poor,  and  impolite. 
We  would  not  go  to  a  party  to  which  she  was  invited. 

Girl.  Some  would  always  refuse  to  play  in  a  game  with  her.  She 
was  ugly,  stupid,  and  of  poor  social  station. 

Girl  in  high  school.  Always  tried  to  boss  and  be  a  leader.  When 
our  teacher  chose  her  for  class  prophet  we  sent  in  a  petition  to  have 
her  removed. 

Boy  of  15.  Disliked  by  boys  and  girls.  "Was  made  up  chiefly  of 
etiquette."  Was  almost  hated  by  children  of  his  age  but  fairly  well 
liked  by  older  people. 

Girl  of  6th  grade.  Much  disliked  and  neglected  because  she  was 
stupid,  awkward,  mean  and  deceitful. 

Girl  of  13.  Boastful  of  her  possessions.  Would  hardly  talk  of  any- 
thing but  herself  and  her  family.  Full  of  conceit.  We  always  stopped 
our  game  whenever  she  came  to  play  with  us. 

Outcast  children  ofifer  a  diflScult  problem  to  the  teacher. 
Great  tact  is  required  in  trying  to  help  matters.  Several  re- 
turns show  that  the  teacher  often  only  makes  matters  worse 
by  going  to  extremes  in  befriending  the  outcast.  The  mode 
of  procedure  mu.st  depend  upon  the  cause.  If  the  outcast  child 
is  disliked  because  of  timidity,  backwardness,  ugly  features, 
poor  clothes  or  poverty,  the  strong  teacher  can  certainly  do 
something  to  inspire  more  humanity  in  the  other  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  outcast  is  extremely  unlovable  in  disposi- 
tion the  problem  is  much  harder.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  outcast.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  little  may  be  expected  beyond  preventing 
the  other  pupils  from  exhibiting  their  dislike  in  overt  acts  of 
retaliation.  Likes  and  dislikes  areas  passionate  with  children 
as  with  adults  and  are  far  less  easily  controlled.  It  is  in  many 
cases  useless  to  endeavor  to  arouse  much  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  outcast.  Every  case  must,  however,  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits,  at  the  .same  time  keeping  the  general  moral 
tone  of  the  school  the  highest  possible. 
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Many  cases  given  are  altogether  ephemeral  and  accidental. 
One  or  two  pupils  begin  teasing  another,  and  the  others  join 
with  them,  virtually  making  the  pupil  an  outcast  for  a  few 
days.  If  certain  influential  ones  neglect  a  pupil,  the  others 
are  likely  to  take  a  little  pride  in  "cutting"  him.  The  teacher 
should  keep  on  the  lookout  for  such  cases  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  more  serious.  A  word  or  two  will  generally  be  suflS- 
cient  to  make  the  pupils  realize  the  injustice  of  their  treatment. 

Bluffers. 

BluflBng  may  or  may  not  be  an  element  of  leadership.  About 
420  bluffers  were  described  in  the  returns.  Most  of  the  de- 
scriptions were  very  similar.  The  following  conden.sed  replies 
illustrate  the  common  type  with  its  main  variations: 

Girl.  Reads  her  lesson  onlj^  once  and  bluffs  her  way  in  recitation. 
She  makes  a  good  showing  except  on  examination.  Is  bold  and  gen- 
erally frank. 

Boy.  Lazy.  Used  to  copy  his  lessons  from  the  others,  and  in  class 
would  ask  many  questions  to  make  the  teacher  think  he  was  inter- 
ested. 

Girl.  Not  very  bright  in  her  studies,  but  with  a  certain  frankness 
that  "  took  "  she  used  to  make  her  way  pretty  well. 

Girl.  Bright  but  depends  on  bluff  instead  of  hard  work  to  carry  her 
through.     On  the  whole  is  frank  and  courageous. 

Boy.  Went  entirely  through  school  on  his  bluffing.  He  never 
studied.     Was  exceptionally  quick,  and  good  at  guessing. 

Boy  of  12.  Does  not  study,  but  manages  to  answer  in  such  a  way 
that  the  teacher  will  think  he  has. 

Girl.     Is  scholarly  and  full  of  mock  courage  and  frankness. 

Girl  of  18.  Not  a  very  good  scholar,  but  recited  by  talking  a  good 
deal  in  a  decided  tone  of  voice.     Courageous  and  frank. 

Boy.  Used  to  talk  all  around  the  question.  Generally  received 
good  marks  on  examination  because  he  was  able  to  cram.  Not  very 
frank,  although  he  pretended  to  be. 

Girl.  Genuine  bluffer.  Volunteers  much  in  recitation  and  says 
much  not  to  the  point. 

Boy  in  high  school.  Our  class  historian.  Went  through  the  whole 
course  on  bluff.  Would  skim  through,  get  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  les- 
son was  about,  and  then  fill  in  from  his  fertile  imagination.  Pre- 
tended great  honesty.  He  was  a  born  bluffer  and  certainly  exerted  a 
very  bad  influence. 

Girl  of  14.  Worst  bluffer  I  ever  saw.  In  the  Latin  recitation  she 
always  tried  to  hide  behind  free  translations.  If  cornered  she  usually 
escaped  by  turning  the  question  upon  the  teacher. 

Girl  of  14.  Pretended  to  her  schoolmates  that  she  never  studied 
her  Latin  lesson.  Yet  her  lessons  were  always  perfect.  We  disliked 
her  for  this. 

Bo}-  in  high  school.  Knew  very  little,  but  in  recitation  would  rise 
with  an  air  of  "this  is  too  easy."  Would  then  hem  and  haw,  and  end 
by  asking  the  teacher  an  irrelevant  question.  Had  little  courage  or 
honesty,  but  talked  big  about  what  was  "square." 

Boy  of  17.  Never  knew  his  lesson,  but  had  more  to  say  and  suggest 
in  the  class  than  any  one  else.  After  recitation  he  often  boasted  to 
the  others  of  his  "game  of  bluff." 
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Girl  of  i6.  Bluffs  in  all  her  lessons.  I  think  she  knows  we  under- 
stand her  and  that  she  bluffs  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  She  talks 
as  though  she  were  honesty  itself.  I  don't  think  she  can  help  her 
bluffing. 

Girl.  Typical  bluffer.  Never  knew  her  lesson  but  always  recited. 
If  the  teacher  did  not  approve  her  recitation  she  would  say  the  same 
thing  over  again  in  different  words.  She  disgusted  us  by  boasting  of 
how  she  bluffed  the  teacher. 

Girl.  Known  throughout  the  school  as  a  bluffer.  In  recitation  she 
never  stuck  to  her  topic.  Daring  and  courageous.  Ridiculed  by  the 
class  and  not  trusted. 

Girl.  Bluffed  her  way  through  the  high  school.  In  recitation  al- 
ways kept  her  hand  raised.  Never  owned  that  she  did  not  know. 
Always  agreed  with  the  teacher.     Agreeable  manners. 

The  composite  of  the  descriptions  given  above  would  be 
something  like  the  following: 

The  bluffer  is  courageous  in  attitude,  appears  frank,  and  yet 
is  dishonest  in  varying  degrees.  He  is  keen-minded  and  alert 
for  clues.  Though  his  knowledge  is  usually  superficial  and 
well  scattered,  he  is  at  the  same  time  glib-tongued  and  able  to 
express  more  than  he  knows, — able  to  cover  up  ignorance  with 
words.  His  frankness  throws  people  off  their  guard.  Courage 
is  his  deepest  virtue  for  he  must  be  courageous  to  bluff.  For 
the  most  part  he  has  an  exaggerated  faith  in  himself. '  The  lat- 
ter is  no  doubt  in  some  cases  acquired.  From  a  beginning  in 
fear  and  trembling,  the  habit,  if  successfully  continued,  in- 
volves necessarily  the  keeping  in  consciousness  of  one's  strong 
points  and  the  forgetting  of  one's  weaknesses.  This  is  the 
prime  condition  for  the  development  of  conceit. 

As  to  the  moral  effects  of  blufl&ng  in  the  school: 

Bad  effect  on  other  children.  Their  ideals  are  lowered  when  they 
see  success  can  be  won  by  deception. 

The  bluffer  is  a  nuisance.  The  teacher  is  slower  to  find  him  out  than 
the  pupils  are.     Bad  reaction  on  them. 

The  successful  bluffer  makes  the  other  children  discontented.  In 
despair  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  try  it  themselves. 

Bluffing  ruins  the  bluffer.  The  influence  is  bad  also  on  others,  as  it 
makes  them  think  they  too  should  get  through  without  work. 

The  teacher  is  often  slow  to  find  out  the  bluffer,  and  unless  he, does, 
he  is  soon  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

A  single  bluffer,  if  successful,  will  breed  discontent,  dishonesty,  and 
carelessness  in  the  work  of  the  entire  school. 

Successful  bluffing  discourages  the  other  pupils.  They  either  take 
to  bluffing  in  self-defense  or  else  they  dislike  the  teacher  and   think 

her  unjust.  .  rr     ^  ■    j 

Bluffing  is  always  discovered  by  the  pupils  first  and  the  ettect  is  de- 
moralizing.    The  teacher  soon  loses  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 

Bluffing  is  disliked  by  the  most  of  the  children,  and  yet  the  success- 
ful bluffer  is  more  or  less  imitated.     It  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Children  learn  to  bluff  by  being  in  school.  It  gets  worse  all  the 
way  up.  There  is  more  in  the  high  school  than  the  grammar  school, 
and  still  more  in  the  normal  school.  It  increases  because  teachers 
countenance  it. 
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Several  of  the  above  suggestions,  and  particularly  the  last 
mentioned,  are  serious  indictments  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  For  the  most  part  bluffing  is  acquired.  Very  few 
cases  are  mentioned  under  11  or  12  years  of  age.  Yet  in  the 
higher  grades  the  bluffers  are  so  common  that  few  schools  are 
without  one  or  more.  Only  a  very  few  of  our  correspondents 
have  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Do  our  schools  breed  the  bluffirig  spirit  f  From  a  careful  read- 
ing and  re-reading  of  these  420  replies  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  do.  The  teacher  herself  too  often  sets 
the  example.  Misled  by  a  false  idea,  she  is  timid  about  own- 
ing her  own  ignorance  of  anything.  She  acts  as  if  she  knew 
everything,  and  the  pupil  soon  learns  to  do  likewise.  Moreover 
our  monstrous  method  of  recitation  in  the  lower  grades  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  development  of  an  artificial  atmosphere 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  Children  of  8  or  10  years  are  given 
a  half-hour  or  hour  to  study  (!)  and  then  the  teacher  takes  a 
half  hour  to  have  them  tell  over  what  they  have  learned.  The 
one  who  talks  the  most,  and  with  the  most  knowing  air  is 
praised.  The  one  who  is  bothered  by  the  complex  relations  of 
the  subject,  and  is  too  honest  to  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
which  he  only  half  possesses,  is  too  often  scolded  as  lazy.  The 
former  pupil  soon  becomes  a  full-fledged  bluffer.  The  latter  at 
first  despises  him  for  it.  I^ater  he  learns  to  locate  the  fault 
more  correctly  and  despises  the  teacher  instead.  There  is  then 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  learn  the  game  in  his  own 
defense. 

I  agree,  with  the  last  quotation  above,  that  it  gets  worse  in 
the  higher  classes.  In  the  country  school  that  I  attended  I 
can  think  of  one  or  two.  In  the  high  .school,  a  half  dozen  at 
least;  while  I  would  not  even  venture  a  guess  at  the  number  I 
have  known  in  normal  school  and  college.  Even  in  college  I 
have  seen  the  affair  reach  the  critical  point  of  being  a  kind  of 
hide  and  seek  game  between  the  instructor  and  his  students, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  dodge  and  parry  duel,  the  chief  aim  of  either 
side  being  to  keep  the  other  from  discovering  a  weak  point. 

Dr.  Hodge^  finds  this  spirit  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  dynamic  biology  in  the  high  school.  The  .sub- 
ject is  so  boundless,  and  one  brushes  so  easily  against  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially  of  the  teacher' s 
knowledge,  that  the  teachers  dread  to  have  to  say  continually 
"I  don't  know." 

The  same  dread  appears  everywhere  else,  in  perhaps  less  in- 
tensity, and  everywhere  makes  teaching  stilted  and  artificial. 
The  inevitable  effect  on  the  character  of  the  bluffer  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  emphasis.     The  demoralizing  effect     on    the 

1  Dynamic  Biology,  Ped.  Sem.,  1904,  pp.  381-404. 
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school  cannot  be  doubted.  Teachers  should  bathe  themselves 
in  the  simplicity  of  Socrates.  They  should  adopt  the  practice 
of  hounding  the  bluffer  till  he  consents  to  appear  in  the  open 
and  fight  fairly.     Under  such  a  teacher  bluflSng  will  disappear. 

(B. )      Children' s  Ideals. 

Studies  of  children's  ideals  are  all  interesting  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  leadership.  Estella  M.  Darrah,  Earl  Barnes, 
Catherine  Dodd,  Will  Grant  Chambers  and  others  have  allowed 
several  thousands  of  school  children  of  different  sex,  age,  and 
environment,  to  answer  some  such  question  as  the  following: 
"What  person  of  whom  you  have  ever  heard  or  read  would 
you  most  like  to  resemble,  and  why  ? ' '  The  results  of  all  are 
broadly  similar.  The  total  result  seems  to  be  that  nearly  as 
many  girls  as  boys  take  the  purely  virile  type  as  their  ideal. 
In  the  primary  grades,  goodness,  possessions,  and  marvellous 
powers  are  most  often  named  as  ideal  attributes.  In  the  gram- 
mar grades  the  last  two  attributes  are  largely  supplanted  by 
courage,  freedom,  wisdom  and  honesty;  while  at  the  beginning 
of  the  high  school  age,  altruism,  patriotism  and  ability  to  lead 
take  a  more  prominent  place.  Girls  name  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  writers,  artists,  musicians,  philanthropists  and  literary 
characters;  while  boys  select  more  soldiers,  adventurers,  finan- 
ciers and  inventors.  Usually  the  girls  lead  in  naming  moral 
and  altruistic  qualities.  Degrading  ideals  are  almost  wanting. 
When  such  are  nrmed  it  is  usually  on  account  of  some  quality 
or  power  which  in  itself  is  not  bad. 

Kratz^  investigated  the  preferences  shown  by  children  for 
their  teachers.  He  finds  that  dress,  personal  appearance, 
patience  and  politeness  come  in  for  a  surprising  amount  of 
mention.  In  a  study  by  J.  R.  Street,^  the  voice,  dress,  man- 
ners, good  looks  and  religious  activity  are  the  qualities  of  the 
teacher  most  often  named  by  the  pupils  as  having  appealed  to 
them. 

Haskel,  in  a  report  on  imitation  among  school  children,^ says 
there  is  always  a  reaching  out  for  the  conditions  of  those  who 
are  larger,  stronger,  more  regarded,  and  freer  in  their  activi- 
ties. F.  G.  Bonser*  finds  that  environment  is  more  decisive 
than  temperament  in  determining  the  choice  of  youthful  friend- 
ship. A  large  percentage  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  selection 
of  chums  indicate  only  an  occasion  of  the  friendship  and  not  any 
special  source  of  attraction.  The  results  of  the  work  of  Barnes, 
Shaw,  O'Shea  and  others  on  the  interests  of  childhood,  indi- 

1  Characteristics  of  the  best  teacher,  Ped.  Sent.,  1895. 

2 Moral  Ed.,  Ped.  Sevt.,  Vol.  V. 

^Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  III. 

*  Chums;  a  Study  in  Youthful  Friendship,  Ped.  Sent.,  1902. 
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cate  that  children  are  particularly  interested  in  action,  and  that 
this  is  more  true  of  boys  than  of  girls.  Bohannon,  in  his  study 
of  "peculiar  and  exceptional  children,"^  finds  that  those  with 
advantageous  traits  are  either  strong,  courageous,  large,  deft, 
agile,  beautiful,  clean,  generous,  pathetic,  buoyant,  orderly 
or  obedient.  427  children  are  reported  in  his  returns  as  popu- 
lar among  their  mates  for  one  or  more  of  the  above  reasons. 
448  were  disliked  because  they  were  either  ill-tempered,  whin- 
ing, cruel,  selfish,  ugly,  deformed,  birth-marked,  untruthful, 
small,  dirty,  timid,  disorderly,  disobedient,  gluttonous,  ner- 
vous, clumsy,  spoiled  or  possessed  of  sense  defects.  126  are 
classed  as  neutral.  These  are  the  buffoons,  the  frank,  the 
loquacious,  the  imaginative,  the  dignified,  the  teasers,  the 
silent  and  the  dainty. 

Objection  may  be  raised  to  citing  studies  in  ideals  as  bearing 
at  all  on  the  question  of  leadership.  It  depends  on  what  active 
power  our  ideals  have  over  us.  Do  we  really  control  a  per- 
son's life  when  we  control  his  ideals  ?  Or  is  leadership  depend- 
ent altogether  on  some  indefinable  personal  magnetism  that  may 
even  be  embodied  in  a  most  unideal  person  ?  The  question  is 
important.  It  must  be  supposed  that  children,  like  adults, 
often  have  vague  longings  to  be  things  which  they  do  not  so- 
berly expect  to  be.  It  may  further  be  true  that  while  thus 
vaguely  holding  a  lofty  ideal  in  the  background  of  conscious- 
ness they  yield  to  the  leadership  of  persons  they  do  not  entirely 
respect.  In  general,  however,  it  can  be  seen  that  such  person  is 
a  leader,  on  account  of  the  possession  of  some  really  admirable 
trait.  As  one  author  states  it,  it  is  not  the  cruelty  and  dis- 
honesty of  Jesse  James,  but  his  bravery  and  dash,  that  appeal 
to  boys. 

This  study  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  E.  H,  Lindley,  of  Indiana  University.  I  desire  to 
express  my  very  great  obligations  to  him  for  assistance  in  plan- 
ning the  experimental  tests  and  for  numerous  suggestions.  I 
am  indebted  to  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Clark  University  faculty  for  valuable  criticism. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Supt.  Beck  and  the  teachers  of  the 
Bloomington  public  schools  for  their  co-operation  in  making 
the  tests,  and  to  Mr.  Claude  Price,  Mr.  E.  R.  Ray,  and  Mr.  J. 
A.  Linkie  of  Indiana  University  for  valuable  assistance,  I  de- 
sire also  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed questionnaire  data,  and  to  Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson  and 
his  library  assistants. 

» Ped.  Sent.,  Vol.  IV. 
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This  second  chapter  is  made  up  chiefly  of  linguistic  data  of 
psychological  and  pedagogical  interest.  The  material  here  re- 
corded covers  several  aspects  of  child-speech  concerning  which 
the  evidence  hitherto  published  has  been  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive or  convincing.  Detailed  discussion  of  some  of  the  points 
involved  will  take  place  later.  The  period  concerned  is  prac- 
tically the  speaking  epoch  of  R.'s  life  up  to  the  present  time 
(she  is  now  in  her  40tli  month). 

The  appearance  of  another  *  'spontaneous  language' '  deserves 
special  notice.  The  series  of  "definitions"  exhibit  the  influ- 
ence of  a  changed  environment.  The  parareduplicative  and 
pseudo-primitive  forms  of  many  child-words  invite  further  re- 
search. The  section  on  the  words  for  "father"  and  "mother" 
reveals  a  rather  unsuspected  variability  in  such  terms.  Other 
sections  treating  of  the  constituent  elements  of  language  con- 
tain new  data.  Where  phonetic  spelling  is  employed  the  con- 
sonants have  their  ordinary  English  sounds,   the  vowels  the 
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continental   (E  is  the  indefinite  vowel  of  the  phoneticians). 
Otherwise  the  ordinary  English  speech  is  given,  as  previously. 
On  the  whole,  R.  now  shows  a  good  command  of  the  chief 
machinery   of  conversational    English,  with   the  usual  yidive 
"breaks"  and  "inventions." 

I.  Agglutination^  Holophrasis,  etc.  When  R.  began  to  use 
English  fluently,  after  her  fashion,  she  "cut"  many  words,  ran 
several  together  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  speakers 
of  certain  primitive  {e.  g.,  American  Indian)  languages.  Thus, 
while  using  tdther,  vidvia  for  "father"  and  "mama,"  she  would 
often  "reduce"  these,  as  in  the  following  phrases:  Ta' ,  don 
wite  zat  aden  (Dec.  i6,  1903).  7a',  don  wite  any  moa  (Dec. 
16,  1904),  M'-hap-a  buil'  'ose  pools  (Oct.  8,  1903).  M',  put 
tumpy  else  on  ne'a  (Oct.  8,  1903).   M'  dott-a  wite  aden  (Oct. 

8,  1903).  At  the  same  time  she  cut  "bebi  to  "be."  On  the 
other  hand  (Oct.  8,  1903),  she  several  times  called  her  mother 
mlmi-mdma-motha.  At  this  period  she  often  cut  let  to  le  and 
leave  to  li.  Of  more  complicated  "cutting"  and  agglutination 
these  examples  may  be  cited:  We  are  don-da-watsh  discs  (March 

9,  1904).  Mama  hdp-a-hab  'at  patton  (Oct.  8,  1903).  W hdp- 
a-bidV  'ose  'pools  (Oct.  8,  1903).  M'  dotta-wite  'den  (Oct.  8, 
1903),  etc.  Her  speech  abounded  in  the  agglutinated:  In-ne 
(in  the),  iu-a  (in  the),  tome-a  (some  of),  alla-a  (all  of),  on-a 
(on  the),  a-lot-a  (a  lot  of),  tor-a  (for  the),  op-a  (off  the,)  det-a 
(get-the)  and  the  like.  Worthy  of  special  note  are:  Dit-a  (this 
is  the),  zat-a  (that  is  the),  ne-a  (in  there;  in  here),  nen  (and 
then).  Here  belongs  also,  perhaps,  viwooni,  apparently  for 
"in  the  (other)  room."  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1904  she 
was  prolific  in  such  expressions  as  "plummy,"  "peachy," 
"manary,"  "apple-y,"  "walk-y,"  "lappy,"  "go-out-y,"  etc. 
At  present  (Sept. -Oct.,  1904)  she  says  "I  am  peachy,"  "I  am 
manary  (banana-y),"  etc.,  but  formerly  it  was  oftener  "I  feel 
peachy."  On  August  20,  1904,  she  was  recorded  as  saying 
"I'm  a. plummy  girl;  I  i^^X  pitwimy ."  In  September-October, 
1904,  she  was  fond  of  using  expressions  of  the  following  sort: 
I'm  go-out-}%  I'm  drink-y-water-y,  I'm  back-yard-y,  I'm  get- 
y-down-y,  I'm  tather-lappy  (i.  <?. ,  I  want  to  get  into  father's 
lap),  I'm  tather-carry-y  {i.e.,  I  want  father  to  carr.v  me). 
The  y  is  doubtless  from  analogy  with  "thirsty,"  "sleepy," 
"naughty,"  etc.  In  jesting  fashion,  apparently,  she  also  says 
"I'm  one-y,"  "I'm  two-y,"  etc.  On  November  11,  1904,  she 
said  "I'm  candy-y,"  and  later  in  the  month  she  was  still  using 
a  few  terms  of  this  sort, — "Are  you  tea-y,  tather?  Do  you  feel 
coffee-y?"  etc. 

II.  Analogy,  etc.  Of  the  following  additional  examples  of 
analogy,  transferred  meaning,  etc.,  some  are  of  very  special  in- 
terest.    Among  these  are  warm  =  "timothy;"  water-melo7i  ^=. 
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"flowers  of  steeple-bush;"    ^'crumbs  of  light;"  gi7iger-ale  := 
"foot  asleep. ' '     The  chief  instances  follow: 

1.  Ice-cream.  Sometime  during  the  fall  of  1903  she  said  the 
clouds  in  the  sky  were  "like  ice-tream.'" 

2.  Bath-tub.  On  June  29.  1904,  she  called  the  railroad 
turn-table  at  Portland,  Me.,  a  "bath-tub."  This  name  she 
also  applied,  a  little  later  in  the  summer,  to  the  wood  and  coal 
bin  of  the  cottage  at  Bayville. 

3.  Warm.  On  July  3,  1904,  she  brought  two  spears  of 
timothy  to  her  mother,  saying  "Here  are  tome  warms!''  She 
bad  not  by  the  end  of  October  ceased  to  use  the  word  in  this 
way.  Moreover,  she  now  applies  it,  also,  to  certain  other  tufted 
and  feathered  grasses. 

4.  Duster.  When  out  in  the  woods,  on  July  2,  1904,  she 
called  some  long-stemmed  ferns  dusters.  When  asked  where 
she  had  seen  "dusters,"  she  said  "at  Barnard's"  (z.  e.,  Barnard 
and  Sumner's  store  in  Worcester,  Mass. )  These  were  probably 
feather-dusters. 

5.  Crumbs.  On  the  evening  of  July  4,  1904,  seeing  the 
sparks,  etc.,  from  Roman  candles  and  other  fireworks  at  Bay- 
ville, Me.,  she  exclaimed:   "Tee  the  triimbs  of  the  light!" 

6.  Hot  water.  On  July  4,  1904,  she  called  the  sea  with 
foam  "hot  water." 

7.  Christmas-tree.  At  the  present  time  (Oct.,  1904)  she 
still  calls  firs,  pines  and  all  kinds  of  evergreens  "Chris'm 
trees,"  from  analogy  with  her  Christmas  tree  at  home  in  1903. 
During  the  summer,  while  in  Maine,  she  divided  trees  into 
"Trisam  trees"  and  "leaf-trees." 

8.  Butterflies.  On  July  19,  1904,  she  said  to  her  mother: 
"Aren't  mothies  {i.  e.  moths)  butterflies?"  When  her  mother 
replied  that  they  were  not  butterflies,  but  were  something  like 
butterflies,  R.  observed:  "Oh!  they  are  tomethin'  like  but- 
terflies. ' ' 

9.  Fan.  On  July  22,  1904,  she  said  that  the  capital  letter 
Q  on  her  building  blocks  "looks  like  a.  fan." 

10.  Sail-boat.  On  July  24,  1904,  she  said  that  the  figure  4 
at  the  top  of  a  page  of  the  magazine  she  was  "reading"  to  her- 
self was  "a  tail-boat." 

11.  Mud.  On  August  i,  1904,  seeing  the  fog  clouds,  she 
exclaimed:  '"Tlxa.Vs  mud  up  inne  ty!"  About  the  same  time 
she  called  the  droppings  of  horses  and  cows  '  '\iorse.-mud ' '  and 
'"cow-mud"  respectively. 

12.  Tide.  In  the  summer  of  1904,  while  at  the  seashore, 
she  called  the  "float,"  to  which  boats  were  tied,  "the  tide." 
It  is  possible  that  she  confused  her  the  tide  and  the  tying  of  the 
boats.     She  said  that  she  Hked  to  see  "the  tide  'dance.'  " 

13.  Water-melon.     On  Aug.  5,  1904,  she  said  of  the  flowers 
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of  the  steeple  bush  i^Spircsa  tomentosa)  that  they  "looked  like 
water-melons. ' '  Evidently  from  the  reddish  or  pinkish  color  of 
cut  slices  of  water-melon. 

14.  Iro7i.  On  July  8,  1904,  when  told  that  her  bath  tub  was 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  she  asked,  "How  did  they  iron  it?" 

15.  Lettuce.  On  July  23,  1904,  she  picked  a  handful  of 
bayberry  leaves  and  brought  them  to  her  mother  saying:  "I've 
dot  tome  lettuce  who  pells  (smells)  good." 

16.  Ginger  ale.  On  Sept.  3,  1904,  her  foot '  'went  to  sleep. ' ' 
Feeling  of  it,  she  said  "It's  just  like  ginger-ale.''  She  had 
tasted  some  ginger-ale  several  months  before  and  remembered 
the  effect  of  it  upon  her  throat,  etc. 

17.  Feet.  On  Sept.  7,  1904,  noticing  that  some  stones  had 
been  placed  the  night  before  under  the  over-ground  water-pipe 
near  the  cottage,  she  said  "Who  put  feet  under  the  pipe?" 

18.  Rose.  On  July  11,  1904,  it  is  recorded  that  she  was 
calling  wood-lilies  roses  and  water-lilies  pond-roses.  The 
former  she  also  called  "wood  flowers." 

19.  Buoy.  While  out  sailing  on  Sept.  6,  1904,  she  noticed 
the  red  buoys  marking  the  navigable  waters,  and  was  told  what 
they  were.  Soon  after,  seeing  a  rather  large  one,  she  said  that 
it  was  "a  red  man.'' 

20.  Pipe.  On  Sept.  22,  1904,  she  spoke  of  "the  long  pipes 
who  stick  up, ' '  meaning  thereby  the  telegraph  poles  alongside 
the  streets  and  roads. 

21.  Gnats.  During  the  summer  of  1904  {e.  g.,  July  i)  she 
called  ants,  in  which  she  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est, 7iats.  She  had  become  acquainted  with  "gnats"  some 
months  before  at  her  home  in  Worcester. 

22.  Bathing-hat.  On  October  27,  looking  at  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  and  Bambino,  she  pointed  to  the  halo  of  the  latter 
and  said:  "I  want  one  of  those  little  things — bathing-hat." 

23.  Braid.  On  October  30  she  said  of  some  twisted  dough- 
nuts, "What  are  those  braid  things?" 

24.  Skin.  The  same  day,  looking  at  her  tray  on  which 
some  of  the  paint  had  come  off,  leaving  the  tin  exposed,  she 
said  "The  skin  has  come  off  my  tray."  A  little  later  she  said 
of  a  dark  spot  in  the  ceiling  caused  by  a  water-leak,  "The  skin 
has  come  off  the  ceiling." 

III.  Caressive  Repetitions,  Playing  with  Words  and  Phrases, 
etc.  When  newly  in  the  possession  of  certain  words  and  phrases, 
she  often  took  delight  in  repeating  them  over  and  over  again, 
applying  them  often  to  many  persons  and  objects  of  her  environ- 
ment, sometimes  using  them  as  caressives,  at  other  times  as 
"playthings"  almost.     Following  are  examples: 

I.  How  do  you  dof  In  the  spring  of  1903,  (April  16,  she  is 
recorded  as  saying:  Dada  hau   du,  hau  du  du  ?)  She  became 
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possessed  of  her  version  of  '  'How  do  you  do?  "  which,  at  first, 
she  seems  not  to  have  used  very  extensively.  On  April  5,  and 
also  few  months  later  (May  2),  she  had  a  "fit"  of  using  this 
phrase:  Hau  du  mama?  Hau  du  papa?  Hau  du  bebe?  Hau 
dudoti?  Hau  du  titi  (Kitty)?  Hau  du  Chl^di  (Sadie)?  Hau 
dii  to  (toe)?  Hau  du  papa  to?  Hau  du  bobo  (bottle)?  Haudii 
dilbdE  (cork,  literally,  "cover").  When  taken  out  on  the' 
street  she  would  say  "haudii?"  to  passers-by,  especially, 
children,  dogs,  horses,  street-cars,  etc.  On  the  evening  of  July 
2,  before  being  put  to  bed  she  said,  "Ti  man-i-miii"  (I  want 
to  see  the  moon),  and,  when  taken  to  the  window,  looked  up 
at  the  moon  and  called  out  "Hau  du  man-i-mui?"  and,  imme- 
diately afterward  "Hau  du  taE  (star)?"  to  which  she  added 
"Te  wau  taE  (turn  round,  star). 

2.  Good  girl.  Early  in  January,  1903,  (<?.  g.,  Jan.  6)  she 
used  to  say  to  herself  repeatedly  "dood,  dooddirl,"  a  phrase 
she  would  also  employ  sometimes  in  answer  to  the  questions 
"Who  is  baby?  Who  is  Ruth?"  It  was,  perhaps,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  this  sort  that  she  began  to  use  the  phrase. 

3.  A  little  bit  0' baby .  During  the  summer  of  1904  (^.^., 
July  6)  she  was  very  fond  of  referring  to  herself  as  "a  little  bit 
o'baby,"  "a  little  wee  bit  o' baby."  "a  little  tiny  bit  o' baby," 
which  she  would  sometimes  repeat  in  succession,  "I'm  only  a 
little  bit  o'baby,"  etc. 

4.  A  big  girl.  During  the  summer  of  1904,  even  while 
using  the  phrase  noted  next  above,  she  was  fond  of  saying 
also  on  occasions  "I'm  a  big  dirl  now,"  which,  later  on,  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  became  a  favorite  repetitive  exclamation. 

5.  I  love  you.  On  July  6,  1903,  she  is  recorded  as  having 
many  times,  that  day  and  for  some  time  previously,  put  her 
arms  round  her  mother's  neck  and  exclaimed  "I  love  you,  I 
love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  etc.,  etc.  Her  repetition 
here  had  a  sort  of  rhythm  about  it.  On  July  11,  she  used  in 
similar  fashion  "I  like  you,  tather!  " 

6.  Who  will  take  care  of  me  f  In  the  spring  of  1904  (<?.  g.. 
May  26),  she  used  in  this  repetitive-caressive  fashion  "Who 
will  take  tare  of  me?"  This  sentence  was  employed  often 
when  she  was  alone  by  herself,  also  when  she  heard  her  father 
or  her  mother  speak  of  going  out  of  the  room  or  out  of  the 
house. 

7.  Ee7iy,  miyiy,  mo!  On  April  13,  1903,  it  is  recorded  that 
she  was  "repeating  again  and  again,  as  if  it  were  some  charm 
of  her  own,"  eeny  viiny  mo,  representing  the  "eeny,  meeny, 
miny,  mo"  of  the  counting-out  rhyme  recited  to  her  by  her 
parents.  On  April  16,  while  "talking"  to  her  dolls,  she  said 
several  times  "ini  maini  m5." 

8.  Dooly-ooly-oo!     By  June  2,  1903,  she  had  come  to  be  very 
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fond  of  repeating  again  and  again  "diili  uli  u,"  a  popular  song 
refrain  taught  her  by  her  parents  and  a  friend. 

9.  Poor pdpa,  etc.  In  February,  1903  (as  e.  g.,  in  particu- 
lar, on  Feb.  24),  she  was  very  fond  of  repeating  the  phrases 
"pur  papa,"  "parmama,"  "piir  Djak,"  "pur  titi"  "purdada" 
(dolly),  etc. 

10.  Too  tired!  Early  in  June,  1903,  she  was  very  much 
taken  with  the  phrase  "tu  taiK !"  which  she  repeated  cares- 
sively  and  sympathetically  ad  lib.  Thus:  Be  tu  taiE  !  Papa  tu 
taiE  !  Mdma  tu  taiE  !  On  June  8,  1903,  seeing  the  dog  Jack 
sitting  down  in  the  field  she  said  "Dja'  tu  taiE!  Dja  tu  teiE! 
and,  the  same  day,  seeing,  from  her  window,  a  horse  standing 
in  the  street,  she  observed  "yat  ha  tu  taiE!  " 

IV.  Compariso7i.  A  few  more  sentences  involving  com- 
parison may  be  cited  here.  On  August  25,  1904,  comparing 
two  of  her  walking-sticks  she  said,  "Is  this  mostly  a  bigger 
one?  (apparently,  "Is  this  much  bigger  than  this?  ")  and  "Is 
this  high  enough  for  this?  "  {i.  e.,  "Is  this  as  high  as  that?"). 
On  Sept.  22,  she  used  the  expression  "yes  I  are,  either!  "  On 
July  20,  when  in  her  bath-tub,  she  ended  a  long  soliloquy  by 

"singing:" 

O  the  brightest  day  ! 
O  the  brightest  day  ! 

When  going  home  from  the  direction  of  the  University  in 
Worcester  there  is  a  short  cut  from  Downing  to  Shirley  streets, 
and  for  some  time  past  (e.  g.,  Oct.  1904),  R.  always  said, 
when  she  reached  it:  "Let's  go  the  short  way  mama  !  "  or  "I 
don't  want  to  go  the  long  way  round  !  " 

On  Oct.  18,  1904,  she  said,  looking  at  a  horse  in  the  street, 
"That  poor  horse  has  been  standing  there  so  lo?ig!"  On  Oct. 
23,  she  asked  her  mother,  "Am  I  heavy,  mama?"  And  after 
her  mother's  answer,  she  said  "So  is  tather  heavy."  During 
the  month  of  October  she  has  been  very  fond  of  "awful"  in 
such  fashion  as  ''awful  lovely,"  ''auful  mce,"  "I  had  an  aw- 
/w/ good  time  (Aug.  5,  1904),  etc. 

On  Aug.  20,  1904,  she  said:  "If  tather  had  a  window  up 
there,  he  could  see  real  much  better.''  On  Aug.  27  she  said 
"I'm  not  warm  quite  yet,''  and  on  July  17,  "This  isn't  so  quite 
5Wi?<?^  enough  for  me"  (z'.  <?.  "not  quite  sweet  enough").  About 
the  same  time  she  more  than  once  made  use  of  "gooder,"  al- 
though she  was  acquainted  with  "better"  long  before  then. 

While  on  the  road  from  Bayville  to  Boothbay  Harbor,  Sept. 
5,  1904,  she  saw  a  brown  caterpillar,  and,  on  the  way  home, 
another  brown  and  black  at  each  end.  She  said;  "The  one  on 
the  bridge  was  n't  brown  and  black  black,  but  brown  by  itself." 
For  "brown  by  itself"  she  used  also  "brown  all  over."  She 
says,  however,  "My  hands  are  all  black,"  when  they  are  dirty. 
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and  "Coal  is  a//  black,  isn't  it?"   On  November   13,  1904,  she 
said  "I  ^\d,  pretiy  most  of  it." 

V.  Definitions.  For  comparison  with  the  definitions  pre- 
viously recorded  the  following  obtained  at  one  sitting  (Aug. 
27,  1904)  at  Bayville,  Me.,  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the 
influence  of  a  seashore  environment.     They  were  spoken  in 

answer  to  the  question  "What  is for?"  and  are  given  in 

the  order  asked  and  received. 

1.  Boat.  To  go  sailing  in.  If  the  boat  should  tip,  all  the  people 
would  go  in  the  water. 

2.  Sea.  It's  to  sail  sail-boats  in.  It  goes  up  and  down.  Then  the 
boats  will  come  after  the  bridge  [z.  e.,  wharf,  float]. 

3.  Steamboat.     It's  to  sail. 

4.  Island.     It's  to  go  on. 

5.  Rock.     It's  to  go  on.     Nasty  rocks! 

6.  Path.     It's  to  walk  in.  (Here  she  asked:  "What  is  a  road  for?") 

7.  Row-boat.     To  row  in. 

8.  Horse.     To  drag.     And  a  pony  's  to  drag. 

9.  Cow.     It's  to  say  moo! 

10.  Dog.     It's  to  say  bow-wow! 

11.  Bee.     It's  to  bumble-bumble.     It's  to  say  vu  vu! 

12.  Fly.     It's  to  fly  around. 

13.  Mosquito.     It's  to  bite  you  all  up. 

14.  Ant.     It's  to  crawl  around. 

15.  Spider.     It's  to  spider  around. 

16.  Moths.  When  this  question  was  asked,  she  said:  "Mama,  what 
aremothies?"  and  then  observed ;   "  They  are  to  crawl  around." 

17.  Butterflies.     To  butterfly  around. 

18.  Hornets.     To  sting  you. 

19.  Snakes.     To  not  sting.     They  're  to  crawl  around. 

20.  Frogs.     Crawling  around. 

21.  Toads.  Here  she  understood  "toadstools"  and  answered: 
"Toadstools  are  to  look  at." 

22.  Clams.     They  are  to  dig. 

23.  Shells.  They  are  to  look  at.  To  bring  up  {i.  e.,  from  the  shore 
to  the  house).  After  answering  she  asked  "What  are  tail-shells 
(snail-shells)?" 

24.  Grass.  It's  to  walk  in.  I'll  show  you  (here  she  walks  in  the 
grass;. 

25.  Stone.     To  trow  in  the  water. 

26.  Blueberries.     To  eat. 

27.  Blackberries.     They  're  to  eat  too. 

28.  Raspberries.     To  eat  too. 

29.  Huckleberries.     Ar'n't  good  to  eat. 

30.  Bunch-berries.     Ar'n't  good  to  eat. 

31.  Ferns.     They  're  to  smell. 

32.  Oak-tree.  To  go  in,  and  make  a  house,  make  a  fire  (she  played 
"  house  "  in  a  hollow  oak-tree). 

33.  Rose.     It's  to  look  at,  to  pick. 

34.  Fire.     To  fire  the  fire  in  the  gas-stove. 

35.  Oil.     To  put  in  that  little  stove. 

36.  Hammock .     To  twing  in.     To  get  in. 

37.  Chair.     To  sit  down. 

38.  Table.     To  sit  by. 

39.  Couch.     To  lie  down. 

40.  Lamp.     To  put  a  light  on. 
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41.  Flag.     To  put  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

42.  Chimney.     Chimneys  are  on  the  houses. 

43.  Window.     To  look  out  of. 

44.  Door.     To  shut  up. 

45.  Piazza.     To  have  hammock  on.     To  walk  on  too. 

46.  Wood.     To  put  in  the  fire. 

47.  Water.     To  go  in  twimming. 

48.  Mud.     To  have  horses  walk  on. 

49.  Ball.     To  play  golf  ball. 

50.  Base  ball.     It's  to  play  base  ball. 

51.  Bird.     To  fly  and  fly  around,   and  eat  crackers  (she  fed  the 
birds  on  the  piazza;.     They  go  up  in  trees  and  fly. 

52.  House.     To  go  in. 

53.  Bed.     To  go  fast  asleep. 

54.  Well.     To  fish  up  water.     (The  same  day  she  said  :    "Is  tather 
going  to  the  well  to  well  up  some  water?) 

55.  Books.    To  look  at. 

56.  Shears.     To  cut. 

57.  Fork.     To  eat  with,  meat  and  papatoes, 

58.  Glasses.     To  drink  water  of. 

59.  Sand.     To  dig  in. 

60.  Ribbons.     To  put  on  your  hair.     Right  there  (pointing  to  her 
head). 

61.  Basket.     To  put  clothes  in, — big  ones. 

62.  Fences.     To  climb  over. 

63  ''Indian  Pipe"  (the  plant).     To  not  blow,  to  look  at,  to  take 
home. 

64.  Ropes.     To  tie  the  boats. 

65.  Letters.     To  put  envelopes  in. 

66.  Stamps.    To  put  on  envelopes. 

67.  Papers.     To  look  at. 

68.  Money.     It's  to  pay  candy. 

69.  Seals.     To  seal  up. 

70.  Jelly-fish.     To  see,  to  look  at. 

71.  Sea-weed.     To  look  at. 

72.  Soup.     To  eat. 

73.  Boys.     To  go'd  around. 

74.  Girls.     They  're  to  go'd  around  too. 

75.  Boynton  {a.  hoy  ir'i^ndi).     To  play  around. 

76.  {Naphtha)  launch.     They  're  to  launchy  around. 

77.  Salt.     To  put  on  papatoes. 

78.  Pepper.     To  pepper  on  your  papato,  and  salt. 

79.  Sugar.     To  put  in  your  tea. 

80.  Lemons.    To  lemon  up,  to  eat  up. 

81.  Handkerchief.     To  blow  your  nose. 

82.  Mirror.     To  look  in. 

83.  Cam.era.     To  take  pictures. 

84.  Grapes.     To  eat. 

85.  Candles.     To  candle. 

86.  Shoes.     To  put  on  you. 

87.  Tree.     To  tree  around. 

88.  Leaves.     To  leave. 

89.  Rubbers.     To  put  on  you. 

90.  Skunk.     To  skunk  around. 

91.  Grasshoppers.     To  come  on  the  porch. 

92.  Fishes.     I  hey  're  to  fish  up. 

93.  Rings.     To  put  on  your  fingers. 

94.  Watches.      To   watch   around.      To   time.      My   clock  's  three 
o'clock. 
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95.  Nose.     To  t(w)eeze. 

96.  Tongue.     To  lick. 

97.  Ears.     To  ear. 

98.  Chin.     To  "in."     To  chin. 

99.  •  Teeth.     To  chew. 
100.     Eyes.     To  look. 

loi.  Hair.     To  put  ribbons  on. 

102.  Neck.     To  neck  around. 

103.  Hands.     To  hand  around. 

104.  Feet.     To  feet  around. 

105.  Knee.     To  knee  around. 

106.  Stomach.     To  'tummy  around. 

Of  these  definitions  Nos.  i,  2,  5,  8,  11,  23,  51,  63,  94  con- 
tain items,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  given,  which  reveal  her 
activities,  observations,  etc.  In  connection  with  her  definition 
of  the  sea,  may  be  cited  her  remarks  on  Jul^^  18,  1904.  In  re- 
ply to  the  question  "What  is  the  sea?"  she  said:  "Why  it's 
the  big  water.  Why,  it  does  (doz)  'way  out  there.  It's  to 
twim  m,  I  thlink.  Way  out  there!  That's  it  does  (duz)! 
There  are  lots  of  houses  over  there,  if  you  do  (go)  there.  Right 
atross  there,  there's  lots  of  water  there!"  In  No.  5  she  remem- 
bers the  rocks  after  the  tide  has  fallen.  The  "vii  vu"  of  No. 
1 1  is  her  own  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by  the  bee.  Nos.  15, 
17,  76,  80,  85,  87,  90,  98,  102-106,  are  due,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  a  sort  of  linguistic  "cussedness,"  prevalent  for  the  time  be- 
ing. Her  fondness  for  looking  at  things  reveals  itself  in  Nos. 
23,  33,  55,  67,  71.  The  negative  form  of  Nos.  19,  29,  30,  63, 
is  worth  nothing.  Facts  of  her  close-at-hand  observation  are 
the  basis  of  Nos.  6,  13,  21,  23,  24,  26-33,  45,  49,  ^o,  51,  63, 
70,  71,  91.  Taken  altogether,  these  106  answers  obtained  from 
a  girl  three  years  old,  at  one  sitting,  must  exhibit  some  of  her 
linguistic  worst  as  well  as  some  of  her  linguistic  best,  for  it  was 
no  small  ordeal  for  one  so  young  to  be  put  through  unex- 
pectedly. 

VI.  ' 'Father''  and  ' 'Another. ' '  The  record  of  R. 's  progress 
in  naming  her  parents  is  of  considerable  interest.  By  March 
5,  1902  (eighth  month)  she  was  using  in  a  general  and  indefi- 
nite manner  and  with  no  clear  application  to  her  parents,  the 
sounds  "papapapa"  (often  whispered),  "papa,"  "apapa," 
"bababab,  babababa,"  etc.  On  March  9,  while  lookmg  mto 
the  mirror  she  said  "papa  papa."  On  March  8,  when  appar- 
ently desiring  to  call  some  one,  she  used  "pdpa  papa,"  and 
possibly  applied  it  also  to  her  father  (?)  In  the  morning,  after 
waking  up,  she  would  say  '  'pdpa,  papa,"  as  if  to  call  some  one. 
A  day  or  two  later  she  seems  for  the  time  to  prefer  the  form 
"papa"  over  "pdpa  pdpa,"  and  to  whisper  both  of  the.se  rather 
than  to  utter  them  loudly.  On  March  12,  however,  she  spoke 
"pdpa  pdpa"  loudly  and  seemed  to  address  it  to  her  father. 
On  March  17,  she  was  using  "ma-ma-ma,"  when  hungry,  or 
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desiring  like  attention.  By  May  4  she  was  using  "papa," 
somewhat  infrequently,  a  period  of  quiescence  in  its  employ- 
ment having  occurred  just  previous  to  that  time.  But  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  she  suddenly  began  to  use  "papa"  and 
"mama"  with  reference  to  her  parents.  By  May  18  it  was 
noticed  that  she  was  using  "mama"  for  calling  her  mother 
more  readily  than  she  did  "papa"  in  reference  to  her  father. 
On  Sept.  28,  pointing  to  her  bath-tub  she  said  "mama,  de  ba!" 
By  November  22  she  was  using  bab-ma  for  "father,"  while 
employing  mama  for  "mother," — bab-ma  has  possibly  some 
connection  with  baba,  which  at  this  time  she  commonly  used 
to  designate  her  own  reflexion,  etc.,  and  also  for  "baby."  On 
Dec.  19  it  was  observed  that  she  applied  mdma  to  her  father, 
Vismg  papa  rather  seldom.  At  this  time  she  seemed  to  be  us- 
ing also  ddda  with  reference  to  her  father.  Her  words  for 
mother  and  father  were  affected  by  a  tendency  to  prefix  a-  or  a 
prevalent  at  this  period,  and  she  used,  with  apparent  pleasure, 
amdiJia  and  apdpa.  On  Jan.  5,  1903,  she  was  still  calling  her 
father  mdma,  although  applying  it  at  the  same  time  to  her 
mother.  A  week  later,  she  seemed  to  be  tr^-ing  hard  to  select 
papa  for  "father"  as  against  pdba,  bdba;  she  also  called  him 
mdma,  ba'-ma,  pd'ma,  etc.  On  January  22,  she  saw  her 
mother  in  the  street  and  shouted  mdma!  mdma!  mdma.  By 
Feb.  15,  she  was  using  pdpa  for  "father"  quite  readily  and 
easily  again,  and  mdma  for  "mother"  seemed  well  established 
for  some  time  past.  On  March  6  she  called  her  father  b6pa,  a 
stray  variation,  doubtless.  On  June  8  she  said  ''pap  ^6k'' 
(father's  pocket),  although  Msmg pdpa  elsewhere;  also  ''mdma 
be"  (mother's  bed),  in  like  fashion.  Long  after  pdpa  and 
mdma  became  her  usual  terms  she  seems  to  have  not  been  quite 
satisfied  with  them.  During  the  summer  and  fall  she  was  mak- 
ing the  acquisition  oixho:  father  of  her  adult  environment. 

Difficult}^  in  the  pronunciation  ofy  and  ih  evidently  hindered 
her  control  of  this  word,  but  the  early  fall  saw  her  in  the  pos- 
session of  "tathE,"  selected  after  considerable  previous  experi- 
mentation with  "tada,  tata,  tadE,  taze,  tadzE,"  etc.  The  word 
mother  she  acquired  rather  easily.  For  some  time,  however, 
she  would  use  quite  often  -'papa-tathE"  and  "mama-mEthE" 
instead  of  the  simple  terms.  The  useof  "tathE"  and  "mEthE," 
was,  of  course,  largely  due  to  parental  initiative,  and  R.  kept 
her  oldi^r  pdpa  and  mdma  as  well.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
it  was  observed  that  she  not  infrequently  "clipped"  her  words 
for  father  and  mother  into  id  and  md  (or  even  /'  and  m'  in 
sentences),  a  practice  continuing  for  several  months.  On  Octo- 
ber 8,  1903,  she  called  her  mother  mima-mdma-methe ,  which 
showed  that  the  old  order  of  things  had  not  altogether  passed 
away.     Next  she  was  fond  of  "tathE  diE"    and  mama  diE,' 
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which  terms  of  endearment  she  used  with  evident  delight.      By 
Julv  9,  1904,  it  was  recorded  that  generally  called  her   father 
"tathE"  or  "tathE  diE,"  quite  often  also  "pdpa."     The  same 
day  she  suddenly  took  to  using  faidi  for   "father;"  which  was 
probably  a  result  of  her  experimentation  with  the  letter  /. 
This,  however,  she  used  for  a  day  or  two;  it  was  probably  a 
premonition  of  "father,"  which  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
(1904)  she  could,  but   did  not  use,  not  being  encouraged  to 
abandon    the   picturesque   "tather."     On  July  11,  she  had    a 
spell  of  calling  her  father  "tata"  and  "papa-tathE,"  lasting  a 
few  days.     At  the  same  time  she  took  to  calling  her  mother 
"nana"  and  "mama-m:fethE."     On  July  27  she  was  practicing, 
evidently,  with  /-words,   for  she  used   repeated    "fathE,"  be- 
sides "fish,"  "fEn,"  etc.  Early  in  August  she  was  using  often 
for  "father"  pdpa,  and  for  "mother,"  ndna.   At  the  same  time 
she   employed    occasionally    "dadi"    for    "father,"    probably 
caught  up  incidentally  from  her  adult  environment.     On  Au- 
gust   II    she  had   a  caressive  spell  in   which  she  called   her 
mother  "mima,  mima,  mima,  mama,"  2X^0  nana.     About  Au- 
gust 20,  she  began  to  say  "I  want  you  \.o pdpa  me,"  meaning, 
thereby,  that  she  wanted  her  father  to  take  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  hug  her..    A  few  day  later  she  had  a  spell  of  "papa,  baba, 
wapa,"  etc.,  with  which  she  seemed  much   amused  and  con- 
tented.    On  Sept.   3,  she  was  profuse   in  her  expression  of: 
"Come  and  mother  me,"  "Mama  I  want  you  to  mdma  me,"  "I 
want  papa  to  tather  me."   A  day  or  two  before  this  she  had  ex- 
claimed: "When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  called  yon  pdpa,  and  now 
I  am  a  big  girl,  I  call  you  tdihe:'  On  June  6,  1904,  in  answer 
to  the  question  "What  is  father  for,"  she  said:    "He's  a   man. 
He's  a  tather." 

Early  in  November,  1904,  she  still  used  occasionally,  with  a 
certain  predilection,  "tazer"  and  "tada"  for  "father."  Hav- 
ing not  been  influenced  to  say  father,  which,  ofcour.se,  she  can 
pronounce,  she  continues  to  use  ''tather.'" 

VII.  Favorite  Phrases,  etc.  Under  this  rubric  may  be  listed 
a  number  of  phrases  which  seemed  to  be  her  favorites  and  to 
be  used  by  her  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  Examples  of 
such  are  the  following: 

1.  Hello,  mama!  etc.  On  March  11,  1903,  she  is  recorded 
as  using  frequently  the  phrases:  "Hello,  mama!  Hello,  papa! 
Hello,  Teddy  (a  dog)!  "  After  practicing  it  some  little  time, 
she  dropped  it,  using  it  very  seldom.  At  present  (Oct.,  1904), 
she  uses  it  occasionally  as  a  greeting. 

2.  Good  morning.  By  April  25,  1903.  she  had  come  to  be 
fond  of  saying  "Dood  moni,  pdpa,"  "Dood  moni,  mdma,"  etc. 
This  phrase  she  had  learned  from  her  parents  who  encouraged 
her  to  use  it. 
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3.  That  way  here.  On  April  5,  1903,  she  is  recorded  as 
Uf-ing  frequently  and  with  gusto  the  phrase  "dat  we  hiK"  = 
"this  way." 

4.  All  gone.  About  the  same  time  she  was  fond  of  using 
the  phrase  "all  done"  in  response  to  such  questions  as 
"Where's  your  dolly?"  "Where's  the  kitty  now?"  and  the 
like.  She  would  often  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  after 
something  had  passed  out  of  her  reach  or  her  sight. 

5.  Right  here!  On  April  5,  1903,  it  was  noted  that  she  used 
very  often  with  predilection  the  phrase  "wai  hiE!"  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "where's  Baby."  This  soon  developed  into 
the  "right  here!"  which  she  still  employs.  On  April  10,  she 
answered,  "Wai  hiE  Wii!"  i.  <?.,  "Ruth  is  right  here!" 

6.  Making  the  river  Dee.  During  the  summer  of  1 904,  (e.  g., 
July  6),  while  at  Bayville,  Me.,  she  was  fond  of  digging  along- 
side the  veranda,  where  the  rain  dropped  from  the  eaves.  This 
she  called  "making  the  river  Dee,"  which  phrase  had  its  origin 
from  the  fact  that  her  mother  sang  to  her  for  some  time  pre- 
viously "The  Miller  of  Dee." 

7.  Some  day.  While  in  Maine  in  the  summer  of  1904,  when 
she  saw  a  new  path  or  walk  in  the  woods,  a  new  road,  bridge, 
wharf,  etc.,  she  would  exclaim  "We'll  do  that  way  tome-day!" 
In  this  she  took  great  satisfaction.  For  "tomeday"  she  occa- 
sionally u.sed  "tome  time"  (in  the  early  summer  of  1903  she 
was  using  "tEm  taim"). 

8.  Other  day.  This,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  was  her  favor- 
ite expression  for  "some  other  day,"  "some  other  time,"  "yes- 
terday," "in  the  past,"  etc.  When  she  recognized  a  familiar 
path  in  the  woods,  etc.,  she  would  say  "We  went  there  other 
day,  didn't  we?"   or  "Other  day  I  was  there,  mama." 

9.  All  the  time.  At  the  present  time  (October,  1904)  she 
is  still  fond  of  using  (she  began  employing  it  often  during  the 
summer)  the  phrase  "all  the  time"  in  the  sense  of  "for  a  long 
time,"  which  expression  she,  of  course,  also  knows.  On  Aug. 
17,  1904,  she  said  "I  want  to  'tay  here  all  the  time,"  meaning 
thereby  "a  long  time,"  or  "perhaps  as  long  as  I  like."  She 
uses  this  phrase  when  in  her  bath  tub,  or  visiting  (sometimes, 
"I  want  to  stay  a  long,  long  time").  When  she  wishes  to  be 
very  emphatic,  she  says,  when  asking  for  something:  "Can  I 
keep  it  all  all  the  time  ?" 

10.  Like  a  good  father.  During  the  summer  of  1904  this 
phrase  was  in  constant  use  (she  still  employs  it  occasionally) 
by  her  when  wishing  her  father  to  do  anything.  On  Aug.  16, 
e.  g.,  she  said  "Tather,  tome  this  way,  like  a  dood  tather!" 

1 1 .  What  did  you  tay,  father  f  Her  familiar  inquiry  during 
the  summer  of  1904,  when  she  had  failed  to  catch  something 
her  father  had  said,  was  "what  did  you  tay,  tather?"     At  one 
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time  she  was  repeating  it,  almost  automatically,  whenever 
spoken  to.  She  still  uses  not  infrequently  "what  did  you  say, 
tather?"  In  corresponding  fashion  she  employed  and  employs 
"what  did  you  tay  (say),  mama?  This  expression,  "what 
did  you  tay  (say)?"  she  very  seldom  indeed  used  to  other 
people  than  her  parents. 

12.  Fast  as  I  can.  During  the  summer  of  1904  (^.  g.,  July 
9)  she  would  call  out,  as  she  ran  along,  "I'm  tomin',  tather, 
last  as  I  tany  She  was  very  fond  of  this  phrase  and  used  it 
with  much  expression. 

13.  Two  Dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1903,  she  was  fond  of 
using  the  expression  "tu  dolE,"  which  she  had  picked  up  from 
an  item  of  parental  expenditure.  She  would  employ  it  when 
she  played  shopping,  church-fair,  etc. ,  and  generally  in  reply 
to  the  question  "How  much  ?"  On  April  22,  while  her  parents 
were  discussing  the  cost  of  a  new  table-cloth,  R.  volunteered 
the  information  that  it  would  cost  "tu  dolE." 

VIII.  Negative.  An  interesting  sentence  was  recorded 
Aug.  20,  1904:  "Will  you  won't  do  it,  mama?"  i.  e.,  "you 
won't  do  it,  will  you,  mama?"  On  October  29,  1904,  she 
said:  "Are  they  «r^«'/  there?"  Two  days  afterward:  "You 
always  don't  sometimes,  mama."  On  May  27,  1904,  she  said 
"I  guess  I  won't  surely  come  to  dinner." 

IX.  Obiter  Dicta.  Other  sayings  of  hers  worth  recording 
here  are  as  follows  : 

1.  I'm  busy.  Said  July  i,  1904,  when  asked  something  while  eat- 
ing her  dinner. 

2.  Flies  won't  hurt  you,  mama!  Said  when  her  parents  were  speak- 
ing about  the  flies  in  the  house  (July  8,  1904). 

3.  Mama  would  n't  do  that  way.  Said  in  criticism  of  her  father, 
July  8,  1904.. 

4.  Im  titting  out  here  to  del  tome  air.  Said  July  9,  1904,  while 
out  on  the  piazza  on  warm  day. 

5.  Dis  is  a  lovely  place,  I  think.  Said  July  9,  1904,  as  she  came  out 
of  a  new  drug  store  at  East  Boothbay. 

6.  No!  I'm  a  dreat  big  dirt  now!  Said  July  9,  1904,  when  asked 
if  she  wanted  to  be  carried,  after  having  walked  for  some  time. 

7.  Tome  of  em  'II  have  to  walk.  Said,  several  times  over  (July 
10,  1904),  when  in  imaginative  play  she  had  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  people.  In  reference  to  the  stage  which  carried  passengers 
to  and  fro  from  Boothbay  Harbor  and  Bayville. 

8.  Why  don't  you  have  blue  eyes,  tather?  Said,  July  10,  1904,  when 
color  of  eyes  had  been  spoken  of  by  her  parents. 

9.  You  don't  take  tare  oj  me.  Said,  in  a  reproachful  tone  to  her 
father,  July  11,  1904. 

10.  I  like  you  in  your  white  tsoes  (shoes),  tather.  Said,  July  11, 
1904.  The  same  day  she  said,  also,  "That's  a  nice  toat  you  have  on, 
tather." 

11.  Little  tigers  don't  bite.  Said  {e.  g.,  July  12,  1904),  frequently 
by  her,  even  now  (October,  1904),  with  much  expression. 

12.  I'm  such  a  little  bit  o'  baby,  I  want  a  rattle.  Said  July  13,  1904. 
as  she  was  about  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  hammock. 
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13.  Does  the  tun  {sun)  make  the  water  blue,  tnantaf  Said  July  14, 
1904,  while  walking  through  the  woods  in  sight  of  the  sea. 

14.  /  want  to  be  breezed  a  little  bit.  Said  July  16,  1904,  as  a  breeze 
was  making  itself  felt. 

15.  /  want  a  little  boy  to  play  zvith.     Said  July  16,  1904. 

16.  ''Kehf  ThaVs  what  the  parrot  said.  Said  July  18,  1904.  To 
this  she  added  soon  afterward  "that's  what  all  the  birds  tay."  This 
is  a  reminiscence  of  a  parrot  across  the  street  from  her  home  in  Wor- 
cester. 

17.  Bumble-bees  tan' t  wite  {write. ^  Said  July  18,  1904,  after  she 
had  said  laughingly,  "I'm  witing  to  the  bumble-bee." 

18.  Tather,  tan  you  tay  butterfly — butterflv — butterfly?  Said  July 
19,  1904,  while  in  the  woods  on  the  road  to  Boothbay  Harbor. 

19.  No!  Wait  till  it  dels  Worcester  time.  Said  July  20,  1904,  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "Do  you  want  to  go  back   to  Worcester,  now?  " 

20.  Look  at  my  charming  face !  Said  July  20,  1904,  as  she  covered 
her  face  up  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress. 

21.  Divin'  my  tweet  little  toes  a  clean.  Said  July  20,  1904,  while 
in  her  bath-tub. 

22.  Is 7t't  any  hair  on  my  toe-nails.  Said  on  the  same  occasion  as 
No.  21. 

23.  No!  I'm  bad  for  it.  Said  July  28,  1904,  when  asked  if  she  was 
not  sorry  for  something  she  had  done. 

24.  What  tall  I  do  now  ?  Said  (<?.  .^.,  July  30,  1904),  in  a  sort  of 
eJifiuyS-fashion,  when  tired  of  playing,  etc.  She  often  would  add, 
"I'm  tired  o'  doin'  this." 

25.  There  comes  Mr.  wind.  Said  Aug.  10,  1904,  as  a  breeze  began  to 
blow.     The  "Mr."  she  picked  up  from  her  father. 

26.  My,  how  good  that  corn  is!  Said  Aug.  12,  1904,  while  watching 
her  mother  eating  some  sweet  corn. 

27.  How  good  it  pells  {smells)  here!  Said  Aug.  12,  1904,  while  in 
the  woods  on  the  road  to  Boothbay  Harbor. 

28.  I twimmed  out  to  the  vasty  deep.  Said,  with  the  introductory 
remark,  "Didn't  I  have  a  lovely  time  in  the  water?"  on  Aug.  18, 
1904,  after  a  sea-bath.  The  "vasty  deep"  she  had  heard  her  father 
use. 

29.  Never  m.ind your  work,  tather!  Said  Aug.  18,  1904,  when  she 
wanted  her  father  to  go  with  laer  somewhere  outside  the  house.  She 
had  heard  him  speak  of  his  work  quite  often. 

30.  Don't  I  look  funny  in  Boynton's  coat?  Said  Aug.  18,  when  she 
had  on  the  coat  of  a  boy  playmate. 

31.  lather,  I  want  to  be  buried.  Said  Aug.  4,  1904, — she  added  im- 
mediately, "and  sarried."  Possibly  she  caught  up  this  word  buried 
from  some  one  in  her  environment  and  used  it  with  no  sense  of  its  real 
meaning.  Her  mother  thinks,  however,  that  she  meant  berried  (she 
was  verj'  fond  of  picking  berries).  In  that  case  the  analogy  would  lie 
with  such  expressions  as  "I  want  to  be  tathered,"  "I  want  3'ou  to 
mother  me,"  and  the  like.  On  Aug.  23,  she  said  several  times  in  suc- 
cession "I  want  you  to  bury  (berry)  me  !" 

32.  Oh  heavens!  On  Aug.  24,  1904,  she  is  recorded  as  using  this 
exclamation  several  times.  Also,  "Oh  dear!"  "Well!  well!"  etc., 
which  she  was  already  acquainted  with  for  some  time. 

33.  Why  can't  we  have  a  moon  in  our  house?  Said  Sept.  22,  1904, 
while  looking  out  of  the  window  of  her  home  in  Worcester. 

34.  This  is  my  favorite  kind  of  grapes.  Said  Oct.  18,  1904.  She  is 
beginning  to  use  the  word  '* favorite." 

35.  Tather,  I  wish  I  could  work  for  you!  Said,  very  expressively, 
October  24,  1903,  just  before  she  went  to  bed. 
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Many  of  these  sayings  were  accompanied  by  expressiveness 
in  feature,  gesture  and  accent,  tone,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; sometimes,  even,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  conscious 
wit  was  not  behind  them.  Her  way,  e.  g.,  of  saying  "I'm 
busy"  was  quite  inimitable.  So,  tco,  with  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  ii,  12, 
17,  '18,  20,  27,  29  in  particular.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  some  of 
these  sayings  are  a  measure  of  her  ability  to  pick  up  the  words 
and  phrases  of  her  elders,  others  have  the  quaint  touch  of  her 
own  child-personality. 

X.      Order  of  Words.     In   the    sentences  spoken  by  R.  in 
the  period  from  February  to  the  middle  of  June,  1903  (31-35 
months),  considerable  elasticity  in  the  order  of  words  appears. 
On  Feb.    24,  she  said,  "mum,  mama"  (come  into   the  other 
room,  mama),  but  on  March  6,  "tEm,  papa,  mum"  (come  into 
the  other  room,  papa).     On   Feb.  24,  "151  titi"  (roll,  kitty), 
but  on  March  23,  "dtiti,  151."     On  Feb.  24,  "mama  e!"    (get 
up,  mama),  but  on   March   24,  "e  bebi"  (take  baby  up)  and, 
on  the  same  day  "papa  bebi  e!"  (take  baby  up,  papa)  and  "ti 
e,  bEni"  (sit  up,  bunnv).     At  the  same   time  she  used  both 
"pu  teE  on"  and  "pu  8n  teE"  (put  the  front  on  my  chair); 
"titi  in"  (let  kitty   in),  "papa,  titi  in"  (let  kitty  in,  papa), 
"titi  in  neE"  (put  kitty  in  there),  "mama,  le  titi  in,"  "le  papa 
titi  in,"  etc,     On  Feb.  24,  "55,  papa"  (open  it,  papa),  but  on 
April    19,  papa,  bE  di  t5"  (button   your  coat,  papa),  and  on 
April  19-21,  "papa,  wok  be  tli"  (papa,  rock  baby   to  sleep). 
Some  of  her  compound  words  are  of  interest  here:    "Tasten- 
pepe"  (paper-fastener),  "hot  bottle-water"  (hot- water  bottle), 
"blow-bubble-dis'  "  (dish  of  soap-suds  for  blowing  bubbles). 
On  April  8,    1903,   when  attempting  to  repeat   "Little  Jack 
Horner"    she  ended   the  last  line  "boi  diid  'mai,"  making  a 
deliberate  change  from  the  "good  boy  am  I"  of  the  original. 

XI.  Parareduplication.  This  term  may,  perhaps,  be  coined 
here  to  designate  the  phenomenon  observed  in  the  tendency  of 
young  children  to  reproduce  as  equi-branched  dissyllables 
many  words  caught  up  from  their  elders,  e.g.,  "miimii"  = 
"music."     Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  R.'s  words  of  this 

type 

Bebe  "paper;"  b§be,  "bacon;"  bobo,  "bottom;"  bubii, 
"bunny;"  dada,  "dolly;"  d8de,  "table;"  dindin,  "dinner;^' 
Meme,  "Mary;"  MftmE,  "monkey;"  mumii,  "music;"  5  5, 
"open;"  titi  "kitty;"  wawa,  "cracker;"  wawa,  "forehead;" 
wiwi.  "ribbon;"  wiwi,  "window;"  wiwi,  "scissors." 

These  words  were  all  u.sed  by  her  during  the  i8th  to  the 
20th  months  of  her  life  (Jan.-Mar.,  1903),  the  period  when 
this  tendency  was  at  its  height. 

Another  interesting  series  consists  of  reduplicative  dissylla- 
bles representing  monosyllables  or  pseudo-dissyllables  of  adult 
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speech.  Examples  are:  Baba,  "bear;"  dada,  "down;"  dEdE, 
"reindeer;"  didi,  "drink;"  doddod,  "dog;"  e  e,  "up;"  ee  = 
swan;  ee  ee  =  "ear." 

These  were  recorded  in  November,  1902,  as  the  results  of  at- 
tempts made  by  her  to  reproduce  words  pronounced  to  her  by 
her  parents. 

Some  polysyllables  attacked  by  her  produced  the  following 
(Nov.  1902): 

Be  1e  bE  lE  =  "buflfalo;"  bE  1e  bE  lE  =  "pretty;"  blE  blE 
^"billy  goat;"  yE  yE,  "elephant." 

XII.  Plurals,  etc.  While  Ruth,  at  three  years  (August, 
1904),  followed  generally  the  plural-formations  of  the  English 
language  as  spoken  by  her  parents,  she  occasionally  employed 
some  peculiar  plurals:  Mans  (men),  mothies  (moths),  bathes 
(baths),  teethes  (teeth),  childrens  (children).  She  uses  at 
the  same  time  the  correct  form  of  "ladies,"  "girls,"  "boys," 
etc.  On  December  16,  1903,  she  said  "Indins  mans."  Others 
of  her  earlier  plurals  are:  Tome  eggun  (Oct.  8,  1903),  "some 
eggs"  (she  used  also  "eggs"  at  this  time);  tossinge  (Mar.  9, 
1904=  "sausages").  In  September,  1904,  she  was  heard  to 
use  "clothies"  (clothes)  and  "waistes"  (waists).  On  July  10, 
1904,  she  said  that  she  had  eaten  "two  7nans  and  five  ladies." 
On  Aug.  25  she  said  that  there  were  "two  little  Ruthes.''  On 
Aug.  27,  1904.  she  said,  "Tan  I  put  a  few  borax  onto'  my 
tub  into  this  bottle?"  Also,  ''How  many  borax  are  therein 
here  ?"     The  word  borax  is,  seemingly,  a  plural  to  her. 

XIII.  Poetry,  Rhythmic  Utterances,  Q\.Q.  The  following  ex- 
amples illustrate  further  her  power  of  composition  in  primitive 
prose  and  verse: 

1.  I  love  you! 
I  love  you! 
I  love  you! 

In  July,  1904,  she  was  fond  of  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck  and  uttering  this  in  somewhat  rhythmic  fashion. 

2.  On  July  9,  1904,  when  her  father  said  '  'Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star,"  she  added,  of  her  own  invention:  "Mini  nini  hepe- 
dar."  Here  she  not  only  kept  the  rhythm,  but  actually  made 
a  rhyme. 

3.  On  July  18  she  uttered,  of  her  own  notion,  the  following: 

There  was  a  man  in  Tatdtchet 
Who  had  a  papdtchet. 

4.  Two  days  after  this  she  delivered,  while  in  her  bath  tub 
a  long  soliloquy,  of  which  the  following  portion  was  recorded 
by  her  mother: 


Divin'  my  tweet  little  toes  a  tlean, 
Divin'  my  tweet  little  toes  a  tlean. 
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Mama,  I  watit  my  broom. 
Oilan,  oilan,  oilan. 
Mama  and  baby  tall  have  a  ride. 
Mama  dear,  mama  dear,  and  tather  dear. 
Do  that  water. 

Tather  and  mama  ridin'  in  a  boat. 
O  you  will  be  wet. 
Papa  and  papa. 
Papa  was  a  papa. 
Kee-ee-ee-wh-ee,  I'm  was'in'  me. 
Do  her  hair  up,  to  (so)  it  won't  det  wet. 
Isn't  any  hair  on  my  toe-nails. 
O  Isabel,  Isabel,  where  are  you? 
"What  are  you  doin'  up  there? 
Do  it  up  other  way,  it  won't  det  wet. 

Mama  is  doin'  to  pour  tome  water  on  tather's  little  babbykins. 
There  she  does  (goes.) 
Ladle  and  ladle  and  ladle. 
That's  dry, 

(Sings)  O  the  brightest  day! 

O  the  brightest  day! 

Part  of  this  is  evidently  "poetry,"  some  of  the  rest  rhythmic 
prose. 

5.  On  August  21,  1904,  she  got  off  the  following: 

All  the  rakin'  awkin  down, 

Rakiu'  up,  rakin'  down. 

Put  the  cupta  down! 

Enna  papas  cupas  down 

Denna  watshis  cupis  down. 

Couples  comin'  down. 

The  nappies  cubble  down. 

Hoosan  dee  and  hoosan  dee, 

Hoosan  now,  hoosan  dowt; 

Hoosan  thu,  tomethin'  real, 

Tome  thin  call,  no,  tome  thin'  nice.  ' 

This  bit  is  partly  English  and  partly  in  her 

6.  On  August  22,  while  looking  at   her 
Book,"  spoke  the  following  : 

Those  babies  are  gone  to  bed. 
He  doesn't  look  very  well,  does  he? 
That's  a  good  one,  that's  a  naughty. 
There  was  a  little  dirl,  with  a  curl, 
When  she  was  dood  she  was  horrid. 
I  always  go  to  bed  at  five  o'clock 
And  never  make  any  noise. 

This  she  "sang"  as  she  kept  looking  at  the  pictures  : 

7.  On  August  25  the  following  was  recorded: 

Hoosin  dee  and  hoosin  dee, 

Peezin  dee  and  neezin  and  allin  dee. 

Nazin  dee  and  holin  dog. 

Nothin'  dog. 

Tothan  and  nothan,  nothan,  nothan,  nothan,  nothan,  nothan. 

B-o-y  wet. 

B-o-y  do. 


"Chinese." 
"Mother  Goose- 
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This,  again,  is  part  "Chinese."  The  "b-o-y"  she  had  been 
taught  just  before. 

8.  Soon  afterwards,  the  same  day: 

Old  cat  winks, 

Old  wacks  winks. 

There's  a  bag-ful  of  wags,  wags. 

It's  awful  full. 

Change  my  book. 

Milk  and  yuts  and  chucks  and  ucks. 

or  wacks  sees. 

No  nacksum  ba  goose. 

Mother  goose. 

0  this  is  mother  goose. 
I'm  going  to  the  Harbor. 

1  hav'n't  changed  these  books  yet. 
Jest  a  little  bit. 

Do  it  up  this  way, — that  other  way! 

Come  and  look  at  our  apples  again;  [they  were  cooking  on  the 
stove]! 

Let  the  rooster  (toy)  go  to  chleep ! 
Let  me  go  up  the  banister! 
How  red  my  hands  are  ! 

The  "winks"  of  this  piece  came  from  the  nursery-rhyme 
"Hinx,  minx,  the  old  witch  winks,"  which  her  mother  had 
read  to  her  some  time  previously. 

9.  At  the  table,  on  Sept.  22,  1904,  she  "sang"  this  : 

Mama's  got  some  tea ! 
Mama's  got  some  tea  ! 

ID.     On  October  13,  she  "sang"  the  following,  ad  lib.: 

The  night  is  dark 
And  the  day  is  light. 
The  night  is  dark 
And  the  day  is  light. 

XIV.  Prefix.  But  a  single  example  of  her  invention  and 
use  of  a  peculiar  prefix  was  noted.  On  December  19,  1903,  she 
was  found  to  be  using  with  satisfied  predilection,  an  a,  plac- 
ing it  before  almost  all  the  words  she  used: 

Abe',  (bear),  abfe  (bird),  ababa  (baby),  abo  (boat),  amama 
(mother).  This  did  not  seem  to  be,  as  might  be  suspected,  the 
English  indefinite  article  "a"  (e  or  e),  but  a  real  enclitic 
particle. 

XV.  Preterite-forms,  etc.  Even  during  the  last  half  of  her 
third  year  and  well  into  her  fourth,  while  using  v;ith  great  ac- 
curacy many  preterites  and  past  participles  in  their  proper  form, 
she  employed  also  a  number  of  the — ed  type  afiected  by  chil- 
dren. Thus  she  said:  "  'sdone,"  "done"  (z.  e.  gone)  and 
"went,"  but  also  occasionally  "goed;"  "dave"  and  "did  div'," 
and  "div'd"  (/.  e.  gave);  "taw,"  "did  tee"  and  "teed"  (z.  e. 
saw).     These  forms  were,  of  course,  more  common  earlier  in 
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her  life.  Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  these:  Bited  (Aug. 
1904),  blewed  (April  30,  1904),  blowed  (still  in  use,  Oct., 
1904),  breezed  (July  16,  1904),  buyed  (still  in  use),  detted 
(March  31,  1904),  div'd  (spring  of  1904),  doed  (z.  e.  "did," 
April  30,  1904),  doed  (z.  e.  "went,"  spring  of  1904)  drinkt 
(Aug.  6,  1904),  eated  (summer  of  1904),  feeled  {i.  e.  "felt," 
May  20,  1904),  fulled  (/.  e.  "filled,"  July  29,  1904),  helded 
(Aug.  12,  1904),  hided  (Aug.  6,  1904),  holded  (still  in  use), 
rided  (z.  e.  "rode,"  July  20,  1904),  shakt  (summer  of  1904), 
teed  (spring  and  summer  of  1904),  tomed  (spring  of  1904), 
tookt  (Jan.  5,  1904),  twimmed  (z.  e.  "swam,"  summer  of 
1904),  twinged  (z.  e.  "swung,"  Aug.  i,  1904),  waken  (z.  e. 
"waked,"  summer  of  1904),  winded  (July  9,  1904). 

In  October,  1904,  she  still  used  holded  (and,  rarely,  helded) 
in  such  sentences  as  "I  want  to  be  holded:'  On  October  24 
she  employed  the  very  curious  iormfullded  =  '  'filled. ' '  During 
this  month  she  also  used  frequently  do?ie  =  "did."  On  April 
22,  1904,  she  observed  "We  aren't  hsdi  waken  up!"  On  Dec. 
26,  1903,  she  used  the  phrase  "atraid  o'  been  eatin'  zat."  On 
July  14,  1904,  she  said,  "I  don't  need  any  looken  hands." 

Her  most  remarkable  achievement  in  this  line,  however,  is 
her  statement  (Dec.  16,  1903),  "Zat's  where  we  zvn^  are/" 
made,  when  she  found  again  the  place  she  had  lost  in  the  book 
which  she  was  "reading." 

XVI.  Reduplication.  The  repetitive  ha  ha  was  first  re- 
corded Sept.  24,  1 901,  and  e  e  about  the  same  time  was  much  in 
use,  both  as  vocal  exercises.  By  January  4,  1902,  she  was 
employing  ah  ah  !  In  the  beginning  March  (especially  3-6) 
she  used  very  frequently  bobbbbbb,  mama  mama  via,  pa  pa  pa 
(whispered)^  pdpa  (quite  plainly),  apdpa,  bdbabab,  etc.  On 
March  17  she  was  saying  oit&n  gaigaigai,  ydydyd,  md-ma-md, 
wd-wd.  On  April  24  she  was  noticed  repeating  to  henself,  with 
evident  satisfaction  the  phrase  dctl  dedl.  About  this  time  also 
she  "talked"  a  good  deal,  using  sounds  like  these:  ta  ta  ta  e  E; 
a  brii  lEb  lEb;  dada  blEblii;  nana  nfena;  mammamma,  etc.  On 
June  8  she  was  exploiting  e  e  e, — a  sort  of  infinitely  diversified 
grunt,  which  seems  also  multisignificant.  Early  in  July  she 
used  da-da-da-da,  without  any  special  signification,  and  had 
begun  to  employ  nem'nem  or  nemiyiem,  with  the  sense  of  "food, 
I  am  hungry,"  etc.,  uttering  it  when  she  was  hungry,  when 
she  saw  her  bottle,  etc.  In  August  she  exploited  the  word 
hello  making  out  of  it  a-lb  alb  !  On  Aug.  24,  she  was  saying 
bdbd  for  "bye-bye,"  and  the  reduplicated  mdma  a.nd pdpa  (the 
use  of  these  words  is  treated  elsewhere)  were,  by  this  time,  in 
good  use.  At  this  time  also  she  reproduced  prelly  as  piti:  pitfi. 
In  December  she  used  not  infrequently  dada  for  "father."  She 
also  had  a  spell  of  amaraa  apdpa,  ababa.     During  this  period 
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many  parareduplicatives  had  their  origin  or  period  of  flourish- 
ing. The  reduplicative  "bobo,"  for  "chamber-chair,"  made 
its  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1903,  while  such 
others  as  "wawa"  for  "cracker,"  "tsutsii,"  "car,  train,"  etc., 
became  common  (many  of  these  are  listed  under  the  rubric: 
Parareduplication).  In  her  "talk"  to  her  dolls  on  April  16, 
occurred  the  following  more  less  unmeaning  reduplications:  Do 
do  do  dE;  dEm  dEm  dEm;  idldidlidldidl,  hai  hai  hai;  hidi  hidi 
he;  f5  fui  fi  fo;  wi  wi  wi;  fuidi  fuidi,  etc. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1904  she  often  used  the  type 
of  reduplications  exemplified  by  tather-wather,  rainy-wainy , 
baby-waby,  and  the  like,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  by 
"mama-mother,"  "papa  tather,"  etc.  On  Aug.  24  she  had  a 
spell  of  "papa  bapa  wapa,  bebi  webi  nebi,"  etc.  About  the 
.same  time  she  was  fond  of  addressing  her  mother  by  the  brief 
nana  and  the  rather  long  "mima  mima  mima  mama." 

XVII.  Reproduction  of  Nursery-rhyynes.  Under  this  rubric 
is  recorded  what  was  noted  of  her  attempts  to  repeat  familiar 
nursery -rhymes  as  they  were  said  to  her  by  her  parents. 

I.  ''Little  Jack  Horner. ''  On  Feb.  24,  1903,  was  noted  her 
first  attempt  to  reproduce  this.  Her  parents  repeated  the 
words  of  each  line  until  she  supplied  a  word  herself.  This 
time  she  reproduced  only  the  end- words  thus:  (the  text  gives 
the  part  recited  by  the  parents,  and  the  baby's  words  as  said 
by  her,  the  last  in  phonetic  transcription): 

Little  Jack  OEn 

Sat  in  a  to'En 

Eating  his  Christmas  b'ai. 

He  put  in  his  dEm 

An  pulled  out  a  lEm, 

And  said  "  what  a  good  boy  m'ai !" 

She  was,  however,  so  eager  to  speak  that  hardly  had  her 
parents  begun  the  words  "Little  Jack,"  before  she  would  ex- 
claim "b'ai"  (pie).  The  "m'ai"  (=  am  I)  she  always  said 
very  emphatically.     On  April  8,  the  recital  was: 

Little  Jack  HaEne 
Da  d^Eni 
Eating  a  ti  pai. 
He  put  in  his  dEm 
And  pulled  out  a  plEm, 
And  said  boi  dud  m'ai ! 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  last  line  is  interesting, — "boi 
dud,"  /.  €.,  "good  boy."  When  reciting  it  again  on  April  20, 
it  appeared  with  less  of  herself  in  it. 

Little  Jack  HoEne 

Sat  in  a  to'ne 

Eating  a  Christmas  pai. 

He  put  in  his  dEm 

And  pulled  out  a  plEm, 

And  said  what  a  good  boi  m'ai ! 
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On  June  9  she  was  heard  saying: 

Hane,  lit,'  Djak  Uhnn 
Tit  in  t^nE, 
I  tis'm  pai ! 

2.      "Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb.''     When  first  recorded  on 
Feb.  24,  1903,  this  rhyme  appears  thus: 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

It's  fleece  was  white  as  no, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  do. 

It  followed  her  to  u'l  one  day, 

Which  was  against  the  u'l, 

It  made  the  children  laugh  and.  le 

To  see  a  lamb  at  u'l. 

She  was  generally  so  anxious  to  go  on  that  she  said  "no 
(snow)"  before  her  parents  had  more  than  started  the  rhyme. 
She  was  very  fond  of  the  "le  (play),"  particularly  since  she 
was  accustomed  to  say  so  often  to  the  cat  "le  titi  (play,  kitty)." 
Indeed,  instead  of  the  "le"  of  the  nursery-rhyme  she  would 
very  often  insert  "le  titi."  On  April  8,  "Mary  had  a  Little 
Lamb"  appeared  thus: 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Hwli  hwai  'to, 

And  everywhere  that  MeE  went,     ' 

The  lamb  was  tu  do. 

It  followed  her  to  tu'  wEn  de. 

Which  was  den  u  luEl, 

It  made  the  dulde  la  pie 

To  see  a  lam  tu'l. 

On  April  20,  the  version  ran  : 

Me     ....     lam, 

Phi  hwai  to, 

An  everywhere  Me  we 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  do. 

It  followed  her  to  tuE  wEn  de, 

Which  was  den  u  wiil. 

It  made  the  tule  la  pie 

To  see  Ifim  tule. 

Here,  again,  the  second  version  is  more  complete  than  the 

third. 

3.     ''Rock- a- bye- baby.''     As  first  recorded,  Feb.   24,    1903, 

this  ran  as  follows  : 

Rock-a-bye  bebi 
In  the  tree  to, 
When  the  wind  bo 
The  cradle  will  w^. 
When  the  bough  b6 
The  cradle  will  we. 
And     ....     daw 
Cradle  and  &. 
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The  next  version  (March  6)  was  : 

Rock-a-bye  bebi 
On  the  tree  do, 
When  the  wind  bo 
The  cradle  will  wa, 
When  the  bough  be 
The  cradle  will  a, 
And  down  will  come  bebe 
Cradle  and  dau. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  second  version  she  used  "dau  (down)," 
making  it  run  "Cradle  and  down"  instead  of  "cradle  and  all." 
This  transference  of  the  word  was  long  persisted  in. 

4.  ' '  There  was  a  little  girl. ' '  The  first  version  of  this  re- 
corded (Feb.  24,  1903)  is  thus: 

There  was  a  little  go'il 

And  she  had  a  little  k'e'1 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  wawa, 

And  when  she  was  ba 

She  was  very,  very  good, 

And  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  &wi. 

It  was  noted  that  from  the  first  she  persisted  in  making  the 
last  word  of  the  fourth  line  ba  {i.  e.,  "bad")— "and  when  she 
was  bad, ' '  a  distinct  departure  from  the  current  conception. 
On  March  1 1 ,  the  version  was  : 

There  was  a  little  do'i 

Who  had  a  little  dE'l 

Right  on  the  middle  of  her  wawa, 

When  she  was  dud 

She  was  very,  very  dud. 

And  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  awE. 

5.  "I^ide-a-cock-/wrse."  On  March  6,  1903,  the  first  ver- 
sion of  this  rhyme  is  recorded  thus  : 

Ride  a  cock  k 
To  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  a  fine  ledli 
Ride  on  a  white  a. 
Rings  on  her  do 
And  bells  on  her  do, 
She  shall  make  mul 
Wherever  she  d6. 

From  the  first  she  would  not  say   "wiwi"    (fingers)  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  line,  but  persisted  in  using  "do  (toes)." 
On  April  20  the  following  version  is  recorded  : 

Rdidi,  cock  hS. 
To  Bambi  tr^, 
To  see  a  tai  led! 
Ride  on  hwai  ha, 
Rings  on  her  fingers. 
And  be  do, 

She  shall  make  mumu 
Wherever  she  do. 
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6.  "IJUle  Bo-Peep."  As  first  recorded  (Feb.  24,  1903), 
this  ran  as  follows  : 

Little  Bo  pi 
Has  lost  her  i, 

And  don't  know  where  to  vai. 
I^et  'cm  6 

And  thuy  '11  come  o 
Bringing  their  tails  vai. 

The  next  attempt  (Mar.  6)  resulted: 

Little  Bo  Tp 

Has  lost  her  Tp, 

And  don't  know  where  to  ai. 

Let  'em  on 

And  they  '11  come  om, 

Bringing  their  tails  vain. 

The  short  words  of  this  nursery-rhyme  did  not  afford  her  so 
many  points  d' appui,  as  did  some  of  the  others  with  less  mono- 
syllables. 

7.  ''Little  To?7iniy  Tucker.'^  The  finst  recorded  version 
(Mar.  10,  1903)  was  this  : 

Little  Tommy  Di'cdic 
Sings  for  his  t/cplK, 
What  shall  he  sing  for? 
White  blC  blicbdK. 

On  April  8  she  was  heard  .saying  to  herself 
Li'l  Tum  Tr, 

Hw.'ii  hir-  blKhlK. 

8.  ''Hey  diddle  diddle."  The  finst  attempt  (March  23, 
1903)  resulted  thus: 

HCdidlidl 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

Kan  jumped  over  the  mfii. 

The  little  dog  Ifi 

To  see  swch  fine  po 

Ant!  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  pui. 

When  .she  said  "Ifi  (laughed)"  iti  the  fourth  line  .she  would 
put  out  her  tongue  in  very  characteri.stic  fashion.  At  this 
time  .she  was  begiiming  to  use  gestures  and  "acting"  in  recita- 
tion. 

9.  "The  Mail  in  the  Moony  On  March  23,  1903.  is  re- 
corded the  first  version  of  this  rhyme: 

MAn-I-mfii 

Came  down  at  fii, 

And  asked  the  way  to  Wflwa; 

He  went  by  the  au, 

And  burnt  his  man, 

Katin  cold  plum  pHwi. 
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10.  ''Jack  and  Jill.''  First  version,  recorded  March  23, 
1903: 

Jack  and  il 

Went  up  the  T, 

To  get  a  pail  of  wi. 

Jack  fell  dan' 

And  broke  his  au 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  dau. 

Here  in  the  last  line  she  used  "dau  (down),"  as  she  did  in 
"Rock-a-bj-e-Baby'^ — the  "after"  not  appealing  to  her  any 
more  than  the  "and  all"  did  in  the  other  rhyme. 

11.  "  There  was  a  Man  in  our  Town.''  The  earliest  version 
of  this  rhyme,  of  which  she  became  on  first  hearing  verj'  fond, 
was,  as  recorded  on  March  23,  1903: 

There  was  a  man  in  auE  tau, 

And  he  was  wondrous  ai. 

He  jumped  into  a  brdmle  bu 

And  scratched  out  both  his  ai. 

And  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  gon, 

With  all  his  might  and  men, 

He  jumped  into  a  brAmie  bu 

And  scratched  them  in  aden. 

In  the  seventh  line  she  said  "bramle  bii"  instead  of  "another 
bush."  The  word  "bramle  bu"  seems  to  have  quite  caught 
her  fancy  and  she  was  fond  of  repeating  it.  This  song  she 
would  call  for  as  "MaE  au  tau."  The  next  version  is  recorded 
on  April  8,  as  follows: 

There  was  a  mdnE  duE  ddnn 

And  he  was  wonl  wai, 

He  jumped  into  a  bramle  bu 

And  scratched  out  bo  ai. 

And  when  he  found  his  ai  gon, 

With  all  his  mai  me  'n, 

He  jumped  into  a  bramle  bu, 

And  scratched  them  in — den. 

When  she  had  done  this  time,  she  pointed  to  the  book-case 
near  by  and  said  "bramle  bu  wait  neE,"  i.  e.,  "the  bramble- 
bush  is  right  here"  and  then  added  "bramle  bii  bii  te," — "the 
bramble-bush  is  in  the  book-case." 

12.  ''Georgie  Porgie."  The  first  version,  recorded  April 
8,  1903,  was: 

Georgi  Podi, 
Pudding  pai, 
Kissed  the  doil 
And  me  t  'ai. 
When  the  doil  au  pie, 
Georgie  podi 
Ran  awe. 
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13.  ''Yankee  Doodle.'"     This  is  found  recorded  on  April  8, 

1903,  thus: 

Yankee  DudEl  came  to  daun, 
Riding  on  a  boni ; 
He  put  a  ledi  haEt 
And  called  it  maE  roni. 

14.  ''Old  Mother  Hubbard."     Recorded  April  20,  1903,  as 

follows: 

Old  Mother  MEm 
Went  to  the  d^bdE, 
To  get  her  puE  do  bon  ; 
But  when  she  got  deE 
The  dEbdE  beE, 
And  so  the  poor  do  6  En. 

These  records  are  of  interest  and  value  in  connection  with 
the  form  and  variations  of  nursery-rhymes,  counting-out 
rhymes,  and  set  formulae  generally  in  folk-speech,  etc.  The 
influence  of  these  nursery-songs  upon  her  language  was  con- 
siderable as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  notes: 

1.  Twinkle-tars.  Although  she  knew  and  used  the  word 
tar  for  "star"  {e.  g..  May  2,  1903),  as  a  result  of  hearing  the 
ditty  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  she  came  to  use  "twinkle 
tar"  as  her  common  term  for  "star,"  and  at  present  (October, 
1904)  she  still  employs  it  in  the  form  "twinkle  star." 

2.  Ledli.  By  this  term  (as  noted  Mar.  6,  1903)  she  knew 
the  song  "Ride-a-cock-horse,"  and  would  ask  for  its  repetition 
by  saying  "moE  ledli!"  On  Dec.  17  she  spoke  of  the  "Banbe 
has  ledi."  The  ledli  is,  of  course,  her  catching  up  of  the  lady 
of  this  nursery-rhyme.  Early  in  March,  1903,  she  would  also 
call  out  a  (horse)  when  she  wanted  this  song.  Ledli  became 
afterwards  ledi. 

3.  Mel.  About  the  same  time  she  called  the  song  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb,"  viei,  and,  when  she  wanted  it  repeated  she 
would  say  "moE  mei."  From  this  song  she  also  came  to  call 
her  toy-lamb  "Mewi  lam." 

4.,  Mis,n\  By  this  name  she  would  call  (e.g.,  March  6, 
1903)  for  the  repetition  of  some  verses,  made  up  for  her  by  one 
of  the  summer- visitors  in  Maine.  The  refrain  was:  "Sing 
baby,  sing  monkey,  sing  monkey,  sing  babe."  From  the 
monkey  of  this  song  came  her  rn^n. 

6.  Mdn-l-mid.  On  March  23,  1903,  it  is  recorded  that  "she 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  "The  Man  in  the  Moon  came 
down  at  noon"  as  "Man-i-raiii."  Familiarity  with  the  song 
doubtless  helped  her  to  adopt  "man-i-miii,"  (and  also  "mui") 
as  an  important  word  of  her  vocabulary  with  a  wide  range  of 
analogous  signification. 

XVIII.  Sponta?ieoiis  La?tguage.  During  the  summer  of 
1904  her  "Chinese"  was  seldom   in  evidence,  but  a  few  cases 
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of  its  spontaneous  use  or  of  its  production  upon  request  being 
recorded.  On  July  7,  1904.  it  was  noted  that  she  had  not  used 
"Chinese"  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  facts  concerning  her 
more  recent  spontaneous  activities  in  language-making,  etc., 
are: 

1.  Naming.  On  July  18,  1904,  she  named  some  paper 
"boys"  and  "girls"  cut  out  by  her  mother  thus: 

Girls:  i.  Takapananan.  2.  Hthakandandanan.  3.  Dandandan.  4. 
Bambambam.     5.  Batnbambam.     6.  Minananan.     7.  Mamakain. 

Boys:  i.  Pabalidli.  2.  FitchindEmbining,  3.  DaundEndaun.  4. 
TuldEndaun.  5.  Hdulindaun.  6.  Abauntindaun.  7.  Pdunsindaun. 
8.  Pasbinggambindan. 

These  are  in  form  similar  to  "names"  recorded  earlier. 

2.  ''Chinese.''  On  July  20,  she  almost  "sang"  the  follow- 
ing:  • 

(a)  Pafsin  bamsin  dumsin  doo.  Hosum  dumsin  beemsin  dime. 
Howsin  doo  and  hoosin  doo.  Hoosin  hafin  doo.  Hunum  bussum 
zine.  Dooin  jun  fossum  tchumjum  jum.  Gonjin  gonjin  gon  {rep.) 
am  bam  an  gi  an  pourin  a  rain. 

At  the  end  she  glides  into  English,  "pourin'  a  rain." 
On  Aug.  27  she  gave  utterance  to  this  specimen: 

(b)  Hoosin  doo  an  hoosin  dee  an  nu  an  tu  tin  goo.  Doolin  doo  an 
pa'un  goo  an  doonin  doo  an  golf-ball.  Toolin  doo  and  hooligoo  an 
mooni  goo.  Too-din  doo  an  goo-din  an  poodin  an  choom  an  an  nookan 
an  koosan.  Toosin  dee  an  noosin  dee  an  chukan  an  goonan  noo.  Tor- 
da  porda  forda.  Hoouan  doo  an  budjum  a  dum  dubba  a  tchutcha. 
Dooba  horsa  arosa  noona  soosa.  Toosin  gum  an  uoolin  noo.  Base- 
ball gamin  doo.  Doo  man  numa  choo.  Long  ago  and  chudaho.  Long 
ago  an  koosa  kona  noosa.  Bodgin  doo  an  doo  a  pazha.  Koosa  poosa 
soomin  noosa.     Hoosin  dee  an  borda  porda  gum. 

Her  insertion  of  English  words  here  deserves  notice  as  pre- 
monitory of  the  breaking  down  of  her  "Chinese"  through  the 
influence  of  such  terms. 

The  same  day,  when  "reading"  Scribner's  Magazine,  she 
got  off  the  following: 

(c)  Hoosin  doo  an  noosin  doo  an  poosin  doo.  Poosin  doo  an  goodan. 
Doosin  doo  an  hoogin  goo.  Goodin  an  boosin  doo  an  poosin  doo. 
Pootin  go  an  boosin  doo  an  putchum  maba  porchin  too.  Pootcha 
boutch.  Po  atlapin  jum  an  doo.  Putchin  kam  an  boosin  doo.  Putcha 
babbin  butchin  dooin  habba  chutcha.  Tchuda  a  bud  an  chuchin  doo. 
Putchin  dooin  a  poota  pootin  doo.  Pooda  pooda  oona  fooda  oona  hoo. 
Arna  tchooda  pooda  poo.     La  busha  an  a  saman  butcha  doo. 

This  is  more  after  the  manner  of  her  earlier  "Chinese." 
3.      "Skov'n."     On  Sept.    9,  1904,   it  was   noticed   that  R. 
seemed  to  be  using  a  new    "language,"    different  from   her 
"Chinese."     The  following  specimen  was  obtained: 

(a)  Shov  an  ov  gov  an  ov.  Jov  an  nov  kow  ka.  Skov  an  jov  an  nov. 
Skov  an  ov  an  jov'  nov'n.  Skov'n  nov  an  jov'n  joltin  an  bov  a  log. 
Kov  an  jov  an  nov.    Jov  en  nov  an  nik  an  jons.     Skun  nov  an  gog  an 
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^ains.  Kog  an  gog  au  kosh  an  dawlin.  Skov  an  jov  an  nov  an  jov. 
Gov  an  yov  an  nokut  bov  an  jawbun.  Gov  an  nol  an  chaufun  nawl  an 
bob  an  nog.  Gok  an  gok  an  gok  an  gatin.  O  kus  gov'n  nov.  Skov'n 
nov  an  jon.     Skov'n  nov  an  non.     Skov'n   vu  an  nov'n  jods. 

When  asked,  if  it  was  "Chinese"  that  she  was  talking,  R. 
replied  "No!  it's  skov'n."  It  appears  to  be  notably  an  <7-lan- 
guage,  therein  differing  distinctly  from  her  "Chinese,"  which 
has  not  such  uni-vocalism.  When  first  found  using  "skov'n" 
she  was  almost  "singing"  it.  She  did  not  show  great  fluency 
in  its  employment,  and  the  only  other  example  obtained  was 
this,  recorded  on  Sept.  27: 

(b)     Krookin  frookin  an  krookin  an  pookin.     Foili  nofin  neef. 

4.  The  same  day,  however,  she  spoke  the  following,  which 
seems  to  be  a  new  sort  of  "Chinese,"  with  affinities  with 
"skov'n." 

Poivin  dayvin  foiving  foigin.  Cheebin  flewblin  fullia  fuggia  diddl'a 
fooeia  bdyaychudda  folli.  Blayfin  doofan  doov.  Bleefli  foo  fooayli 
foori.  Heefoun  neevun  heeford  jeevun  heefoin  veevem  hello  veevum. 
Seven  divun  djivun  heefoid  stoospun  feekun  veekun  weetbin  heefuz 
leevun.  Sleez  yayf  glayf  voif  ^?/<?.  Vorleefun  an  evun  leefun  lovun. 
Evun  eeli  an  fi  Vun  in.  Ai  keef  an  keef  an  vof  an  fight  vooning  king 
peel  ta  milka  kowst. 

The  last  few  words  of  this  look  like  corrupt  English,  and  a 
few  other  English  words  are  scattered  through  it. 

XIX.      Word-forms  slightly  or  not  very  much  differing  from  ' 
those  in  Adult  Use.     As  examples  of  words  used  by  her  which 
differ  not  very  greatly  from  the  forms  of  them  in  common  use 
by  adults,  the  following  may  be  cited  : 

1.  B  or  ding -house.  During  the  summer  of  1904,  she  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  boarding-house  very  frequently  "bc^rding- 
house,"  giving  the  first  syllable  about  the  same  sound  as  the 
word  bird,  which  may,  indeed,  have  suggested  it  to  her. 

2.  Dimp.  During  the  .same  period  she  very  often  used  dimp 
for  "dip,"— ^.  g.,  "Tan  I  dimp  it  up  ?  "  (July  5,  1904) 

3.  By  side.  In  the  summer  of  1904,  .she  employed  "^^j/side" 
for  beside.  Thus  she  said  (Aug.  29),  "a  tail-boat  by  side  it," 
and  "Tan  I  tit  by  side  tather?  " 

4.  On-ions.  On  July  7,  1904,  it  was  noted  that  she  was 
fond  of  .speaking  of  "onions"  as  lE^niEns. 

5.  Apple-tarts.  For  some  reason  or  other  she  was  calling 
in  July,  1904,  preserved  apricots  "apple-tarts,"  i.  e.,  "apple- 
carts," her  corruption  oi  apricots. 

6.  Rope-boat.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1904  she  used  to  say 
'  >£»/».?- boat"  for  "r^w-boat,"  probably  because  the  boats  were 
tied  to  the  float  with  ropes.  By  July  20,  however,  she  had  had 
come  to  correctly  use  "row-boat."  Apple-carts  and  rope-boat 
suggest  folk-etymology. 
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7.  Line.  On  July  20,  1904,  it  was  noted  that  in  the  rhyme 
"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim  ?  "  she  would  say  "hang  your 
clothes  on  a  hickory  line.''  The  limb  of  this  verse  was  also 
rendered  by  her  often  as  lamb.  This  accords  with  the  varia- 
tions in  counting-out- rhymes,  etc. 

8.  Emergreen.  On  October  26-27,  1904,  she  was  found  to 
be  using  repeatedly  "emergreen"  for  "evergreen."  She  spoke 
oi  ''emergreen  trees,"  ''emergreen  houses,"  etc. 

9.  Triksit.  Even  at  present  she  occasionally  employs  for 
"triscuit"  (the  breakfast  food)  triksit,  which  was  her  earliest 
name  for  it. 

XX.  Word-groups.  The  early  period  at  which  children 
partly  or  wholly  grasp  certain  groups  of  words,  combinatory 
expressions,  etc.,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  development  of  R. 's 
language.  At  the  dates  indicated  she  was  using  the  following : 
Au  wa  (out  to  walk,  Feb.  1903),  tsutii  taE  (choo  choo  cars, 
Mar.  6),  au  lai  (put  out  light),  dat  we  hiE  (this  way  April  5), 
al  gon  (April  5),  aut  we  (get  out  of  the  way,  April  5),  tek  .  .  . 
we  (April  5),  le  ...  in  (April  6),  don  tli  (gone  to  sleep, 
April  10),  wai  hiE  (right  here,  April  13-16),  pli,  papa  (please, 
papa,  April  13-16),  au  winnE  (out  of  the  window,  April  16), 
go  til  (go  to  sleep,  April  16),  pie  ba  (play  ball,  April  19-21). 
ba  do  (back  door,  April  19-21),  man-i-miii  (man  in  the  moon, 
April  10,  1903),  on  nem  (own  name,  April  8,  1903),  on  bed 
(own  bed,  April  5,  1903),  mek  lai  (make  a  light,  April, 
1903).  Other  examples  will  be  found  under  the  rubric  :  Favo- 
rite Phrases. 

XXI.  Words  ' '  Original ''  or  '  'Inve?ited. ' '  In  this  category 
may  be  classed  the  following,  including  a  number  of  terms  for 
which  no  completely  satisfactory  explanation  as  mutilated  or 
made-over  words  of  her  adult  environment  is  forthcoming: 

1.  Ubli^I  A  favorite  expression  (at  the  age  of  eleven  months) 
when  interested  in  anything. 

2.  N'Em'7mm.  "I  am  hungry,"  "I  want  food,"  "I  want  the 
bottle,"  etc.  When  .somewhat  less  than  a  year  old  she  would 
commonly  use  this  word  when  hungry,  or  when  she  caught 
sight  of  her  feeding-bottle.  Ni&m'n'Em  or  wB.m.inv.m  is  a  word 
with  similar  meanings  reported  by  many  observers  of  young 
children. 

3.  Bobb.  On  January  6,  1903,  she  began  to  call  her  "cham- 
ber-chair' '  by  this  name  and  has  continued  to  apply  it  to  simi- 
lar toilet  utensils. 

4.  M'ne,  "I'm  thirsty,"  "I  want  a  drink,"  "I  want  water." 
This  word  was  used  by  her  in  January,  1903.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  m'ne  may  be  her  imitation  of  drink. 

5.  Wawa.  By  Jan.  6,  1903,  she  was  using  very  frequently 
wawa,  '  'cracker, ' '  a  word  she  began  to  employ  in  the  fall  of 
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1902.     Her  mother  thinks  that  wawa  is  really  her  attempt  at 
reproducing  cracker. 

6.  Aigel.  On  Aug.  25,  1904,  when  playing  with  some  joss- 
sticks,  she  said  that  she  wanted  to  cut  them  up  "in  little  mid- 
dles and  in  little  digels. ' '     A  once- word. 

7.  Tdllibo.  On  April  23,  1904,  she  said  of  a  picture  of  some 
parrot-hke  bird,  "That  isn't  a  parrot,  its  looks  like  a  idllibo.'' 
A  once-word. 

8.  Bidzii.  On  March  15,  1904,  she  began  to  tell  a  story: 
"There  was  a  Httle  bidzii,— O  that  is  a  bad  'tory."  This  is  a 
once-word,  for  she  never  used  it  again. 

9.  Didl.  A  once-word,  used  on  May  15,  1904:  "There  was 
a  little  didi.     I  don't  know  'bout  the  west  of  it." 

10.  Rickeness.  Another  once-word,  used  the  same  day: 
"There  was  a  little  rickeness,  a  little  duck  with  its  mouth 
open." 

11.  Piger.  A  once-word,  used  March  4,  1904:  "Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  leopard !  And  a  piger. ' '  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, she  said:  "A  piger  is  a  dog."  The  word  is  possibly 
modified  from  iiger. 

12.  Teets-pamas.     On  April  24,  1904,  she  said  that  the  teets- 
pamas  were  eating  her  dolls.     On  being  asked  about  them  she 
described  them  as  "ju-st  like  dogs,"  and  showed  how  they  went, 
about  on  their  legs  and  how  they  put  things  into  their  mouth. 
She  said  also  "they  live  in  their  own  barn." 

13.  Deety.  On  July  8,  1904,  when  asked  if  her  neck,  which 
she  had  strained,  was  still '  'broke, ' '  she  replied  "No!"  and  then, 
in  answer  to  the  further  inquiry,  "Who  broke  it?"  said  ''Deety:' 
adding  "Z?(?r(y  is  a  woman."  She  also  vouchsafed  the  infor- 
mation that  ''Deety  would  mend  tather's  neck,  when  it  was 
broke." 

14.  Diinkled.  On  Oct.  27,  seeing  her  mother  put  her  shoes 
in  the  oven  to  warm,  she  said  "Don't  let  'em  get  diinkled  up 
like  the  others"  (referring  to  some  that  had  been  spoiled  by 
the  heat).  This  word  might  of  course,  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween "crumpled"  and  "wrinkled,"  or  based  upon  one  or  other 
of  these.     It  is  placed  here  provisionally. 

15.  Mlmd  This  word  for  "mother"  she  used  often  during 
the  summer  of  1904  {e.  g.  Aug.  11,  when  she  employed  it  re- 
peatedly).    It  may  be  just  a  variant  of  "mama." 

16.  Bdb-md.  This  word  for  "father"  she  used  around  about 
November  22,  1903.  It  is  evidently  a  composite  of  "baba" 
and  "mama,"  or  of  their  monosyllabic  equivalents. 

17.  Nd7ia.  A  term  for  "mother"  affected  by  her  during  the 
summer  of  1904. 

18.  Duggle.  On  June  5,  1904,  she  said  of  the  clouds,  "Dey 
dust  duggle  in  the  ty." 
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19.  Twiggle.  The  same  day  she  said  of  the  sun,  ''Wtwig- 
gles  in  the  ty."  Then,  as  an  afterthought,  she  added,— "twin- 
kles I  mean." 

The  words  of  absolute  invention  are  rather  few. 

XXII.  Words  Pseudo-priviitive  in  Fojnn.  In  this  categorj' 
may  be  listed  a  number  of  words,  which,  standing  by  them- 
selves, with  no  explanation  of  their  history,  might  be  taken  for 
"original"  inventions  of  the  child,  so  primitive  are  they  in  ap- 
pearance and  so  suggestive  of  the  vocabularies  of  savage  and 
barbarous  peoples.  A  few  words  of  this  type  may  be  cited 
from  R.'s  speech  of  the  early  part  of  1903: 

Bembe  ("pen,"  but  first  =  "pencil"),  bumba  ("perfum- 
ery"), miimu  ("music"),  vu  ("horse"),  vu  ("shoe"),  wawa 
("crackers"),  wiwi  (scissors"). 

Here  might  belong,  also,  her  "pitt  pitfe!,"  i.  e.  "pretty, 
pretty!"  with  its  shifted  accent,  and  perhaps  also  "dEbds" 
("cover")  and  a  few  other  such  words. 

XXIII  Words  with  Special  Meanijigs,  Special  Words,  etc. 
One  very  valuable  section  of  her  vocabulary  consists  of  those 
words  used  by  her  with  special  meanings  of  her  own  and  of 
words  and  expression  constructed  by  her  upon  simple  linguis- 
tic principles.     Of  these  the  following  examples  may  be  cited  : 

1.  Taste7i-paper.  In  the  spring  of  1904  she  termed  brass 
paper-fasteners  "tasEn-pepe"  {e.g.,  June  20). 

2.  Hot-boitle-water.  About  the  same  time  her  word  for 
"hot-water-bottle"  was  "hot-bdtEl-wate." 

3.  Fish.  On  Aug.  27,  1904.  she  asked,  "Is  tather  going  to 
the  well  to  well  up  some  water?"  but  defined  well  as  ''X.ofish 
up  water. ' ' 

4.  Di?mer-ladies.  On  July  24,  1904,  she  called  the  wait- 
resses at  the  boarding-house  "dinner-ladies." 

5.  Horsi?ig.  On  May  20,  1904,  she  said,  "I'm  doin'  out 
horsing  now." 

6.  Bunch.  The  same  day  she  spoke  of  "a  big  bimch  of 
tunder  {i.  e.,  thunder)." 

7.  Half-much.  On  July  14,  1904,  while  on  the  road  from 
Bayville  to  Boothbay  Harbor,  she  asked  "Have  we  been  walk- 
ing half-7)iuch  in  the  Harbor  (/.  e.,  half-'cvay  to  the  Harbor)?" 

8.  Longness.  On  June  28,  1904,  comparing  the  length  of 
her  own  legs  with  those  of  her  father  she  said  that  hers  were 
short  because  "they  tut  the  longness  off." 

9.  Warinness.  On  April  9,  1904,  she  said  "Put  some 
warmness  on  it  off" your  'tove,  mama." 

10.  Hard.  On  July  8,  1904,  looking  at  a  bum  on  her 
father's  finger  she  said  "It's  burned  hard." 

11.  Shut-eyes.  On  July  9.  1904,  she  said  "I  want  tome 
tshut-eyes  {i.  e.,  dolly  that  shuts  its  eyes  when  laid  down)  doll 
who  tan  tleep  !  ' ' 
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12.  Btimble.  The  same  day,  when  asked  if  she  liked  bum- 
ble-bees she  replied  :  "I  like  'em  when  they  bumble  around." 
On  Aug.  10,  while  her  father  was  trying  to  catch  a  bee  in  the 
house  ,  she  said  "it  bumbles  away,  doesn't  it?  " 

13.  Wind.  The  same  day,  when  pretending  to  fan  her 
father,  she  said  "Tather,  I'm  winding  you."  On  July  15, 
15,  1904,  she  observed  of  the  wind,  "it  winds  me  !  " 

14.  Get-up  horn.  During  the  summer  of  1904,  at  Bayville, 
Maine,  she  called  the  first  horn  for  breakfast  "the  get-up- 
horn.'" 

15.  Breeze.  On  July  16,  1904,  while  in  the  woods  on  the 
road  to  East  Boothbay  she  said,  "Mama,  this  is  a  nice  breeze," 
then  added,  "I  want  to  be  breezed  a  little  bit." 

16.  Left.  On  July  17,  she  called  the  second  breakfast- 
horn,  "the /^/i?  horn." 

17.  Front.  On  July  16,  1904,  when  her  father,  speaking  of 
her  actions  while  taking  a  sea-bath,  said  that  he  thought  she 
was  on  her  back,  she  observed,  "No  !  I  was  on  my  tront!  " 

18.  Trolley.  On  July  20,  1904,  she  said  of  a  picture  of 
an  electric  car,  "is  it  trolleyitig  itself?" 

19.  Way.  On  Aug.  18,  she  amused  herself  by  turning  a 
number  of  cents  "the  Indian  way,''  i.  e.,  faceup,  she  having 
easily  come  to  call  the  liberty-head  "Indin,"  z.  <?.,  "Indian." 
She  also  used  the  expression  "letter  o'aj,"  when  she  turned 
her  building-blocks  letter-side  up.  Another  expression,  mean- 
ing the  same,  was  "on  the  letters."  She  also  said,  to  like- 
effect,  "pictures  up,"  and  "tages  (cages  of  animals)  up." 

20.  Journal  Book.  On  August  19,  1904,  she  is  recorded  as 
calling  the  "L,adies'  Home  Journal,"  which  she  used  to  "read" 
long  before  then,  "home  ladies'  journal  book."  Some  time 
before  this  she  styled  it  the  "journal  book."  At  present  (Oct. 
1804),  her  term  for  it  is  the  "Home  Ladies'  Journal." 

21.  Fold.  On  Aug.  20,  1904,  she  said  of  a  piece  of  bread 
and  jam  "I  want  \\.  folded  up,''  meaning  that  she  wanted  the 
slice  doubled  over  like  a  sandwich. 

22.  Unfold.  In  October,  1904,  she  would  say,  "unfold  it, 
tather,"  when  she  came  to  uncut  leaves  in  a  magazine,  etc. 

23.  Corner.  In  August,  1904,  when  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  book  or  magazine,  she  used  to  say,  "Wait  till  I  get  to  the 
torner  {i.  e.,  end)." 

24.  Moon.  On  Aug.  22,  1904,  she  called  half  a  pilot-bis- 
cuit "a  moon  biscuit,"  and  a  few  days  later  began  to  ask  for 
pilot  bi.scuits  as  "moon  trackers"  and,  occasionally,  "moon 
wawa." 

25.  Board.  On  Aug.  25,  she  said  of  an  orange  she  was 
about  to  eat,  "Wait  till  I'm  down  to  the  ^^j^r^zV/^-house  and 
I'll  board  it  all  up."     When   asked  how,  she  replied,    "I'll 
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board  it  up  with  a  spoon."     Then  she  added,  "Do  you  Httle 
fellows  board  f" 

26.  Middles.  The  same  day  she  said,  referring  to  some 
joss-sticks  in  her  hand,  "I  want  to  cut  'em  up  into  little 
middles. ' ' 

27.  Acorn-tree.  On  Aug.  28,  1904,  she  spoke  of  the  oak, 
which  .she  called  "oak-tree"  as  "acorn-tree."  She  had  an 
"oak-tree  house"  in  an  old  hollow  oak  in  the  woods. 

28.  Wraggled.  On  June  7,  1904,  she  said  :  "Dis  all  wrag- 
gled  up  wiz  a  'pool  o'  tread." 

29.  Twinkle- Star.  (See  under  the  section  relating  to  Nur- 
sery-rhymes.)     Still  her  common  word  for  "star." 

30.  Orni-delly.  Her  first  name  for  orange,  (except  a  once- 
word  wanwa  {-wdiS  "  orni-delli,  z,  ^.,  "orange-jelly,"  because 
she  heard  the  word  "jelly"  often  and  saw  it  on  the  table; 
also,  her  oranges  were  cut  up  for  her  and  she  liked  the 
juice  very  much.  On  June  18,  1904,  it  was  recorded  that  she 
had  begun  to  call  the  "juice  of  the  orange  "orni-delly." 

31.  Butter-tree.  On  June  2,  1093,  it  is  recorded  that,  for 
some  time  past,  she  had  been  calling  the  "buttercup"  bEtE-ti. 
The  tl  (i.  e.,  "tree")  being  used  by  her  in  the  sense  of 
"grass"  and  for  flowers  of  the  field. 

32.  Cold-hot.  On  June  8,  1903,  she  called  "ice"  cold-hot, 
and  about  this  time  would  always  ask  for  it  by  that  name. 

34.  Worky.  On  May  28,  1904,  she  said  :  "I  tan't  do  that, 
'tause  I'm  too  zvorky." 

35.  Summer-day.  In  the  spring  of  1904  {e.g.,  May  18) 
she  used  often  the  phrases  "when  tummer-day  tome,  i.  e., 
"when  it  is  summer." 

36.  Once-a-while.  In  the  early  summer  of  1904  {e.  g., 
(June  9)  she  used  once-a-while  in  the  sense  of  "once,"  "some 
time  ago," — for  example,  "I  had  a  drink  once-a-while." 

The  words  and  phrases  under  this  rubric  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  whole  vocabulary. 


THE  JAPANESE  WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY  AT  TOKYO. 


By  Theodate  L.  Smith. 


Japan  has  within  the  last  few  decades  astonished  the  world 
by  the  rapidity  and  facility  with  which  she  has  been  assimilating 
occidental  ideas  and  methods  and  the  skill  with  which  she  is 
meeting  the  problems  which  inevitably  arise  in  the  mingling  of 
old  and  new  ideas  and  customs.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  Women's  University  at  Tokyo,  which  graduated 
its  first  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  in  April, 
1903.  The  first  higher  normal  school  for  girls  in  Japan  was 
founded  thirty  years  ago  and  there  has  been,  since  that  time, 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  need  of  more  advanced  educational 
facilities  for  women.  In  1895  Mr.  Jinzo  Naruse,  now  president 
of  the  University,  announced  his  project  of  founding  a  university 
for  women  and  promptly  secured  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  the  intelligent  and  thinking  class  of  the  nation,  although 
there  was  some  opposition  from  the  more  conservative  classes. 
An  association  of  promoters  was  formed,  funds  were  collected, 
and  in  April,  1900,  the  University  was  opened  in  buildings 
erected  upon  land  given  by  the  Mitsui  family.  Even  before 
the  opening  of  the  University  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  had  become  so  large  that  hundreds  had  to  be  refused 
because  of  insufiicient  accommodations.  Three  hundred  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  the  University  department  and  five  hun- 
dred more  to  the  preparatory  department.  In  April,  1904,  there 
were  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  students,  of  whom  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two  were  in  the  University  department.  As  the 
entering  cla.ss  this  spring  was  unusually  large,  that  number 
has  now  been  increased. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  University  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  forty-one  professors,  nine  instructors  and  nine  lecturers, 
the  latter  chiefly  from  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo. 
Among  the  foreign  universities  represented  on  the  faculty  are 
Cambridge  (England),  Clark,  Michigan,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan, 
and  Yale.  Of  the  three  foreign  professors,  two  are  English 
and  one  American. 

The  aim  of  the  University,  as  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
founder,  is  "to  impart  higher  education  to  the  daughters  of 
Japan  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  satisfactorily  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  as  women,  wives  and  mothers,  fully  equipped 
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with  ideas  and  knowledge,  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
nation  and  the  world. ' '  With  the  change  of  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  present  war,  it  is  recognized  that  a  new  problem 
must  be  faced.  Hitherto  the  number  of  Japanese  men  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  women  so  that  the  natural  destiny 
of  every  Japanese  woman  was  to  become  a  wife  and  mother. 
But  as  a  result  of  the  present  war  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  young  Japanese  women  will  not  marry  and  must  become 
self  supporting.  In  the  opinion  of  Dean  Aso,  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  at  the  time 
when  the  financial  resources  of  the  country  are  being  so  heavily 
drawn  upon  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  realization  of  the 
need  of  higher  education  for  women  for  whom  self  support  will 
become  necessary.  Whether  any  changes  in  the  curriculum 
will  result  from  this  necessitj'  is  a  question  of  the  future. 

The  course  of  study  as  it  now  stands  is  unique.  Instead  of 
transferring  the  curriculum  of  colleges  for  men  to  the  Women's 
University,  Japan  has,  at  the  very  outset  of  higher  education 
for  women,  recognized  the  problems  of  difierentiation  which,  after 
the  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  are  in  a  position 
better  to  appreciate  than  when  the  first  colleges  for  women 
were  founded.  Realizing  from  the  first  that  the  two  chief  ar- 
guments which  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  University 
by  the  opponents  of  higher  education  for  women  were  injury  to 
health  and  loss  of  the  womanly  grace  and  charm  for  which 
Japanese  women  are  so  justly  celebrated,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  hygiene  and  physical  development,  and  the  curric- 
ulum has  been  arranged  with  the  view  of  keeping  what  was 
most  desirable  in  the  old  regime  while  liberal  provision  is  made 
for  the  new.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  considering  this  cur- 
riculum, that  higher  education  for  women  in  Japan  means  a  far 
greater  change  than  it  did  in  the  United  States  and  because  of 
its  rapid  development  is  far  more  revolutionary. 

The  Japanese  Women's  University,  at  present,  offers  three 
courses  of  instruction.  Domestic  Science  Course,  Japanese  Liter- 
ature Course,  and  English  Literature  Course.  These  difi"er  chiefly 
in  the  arrangement  of  required  and  elective  studies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  English  Literature  Course  which  requires  a 
large  proportion  of  work  done  in  English.  In  all  the  courses, 
psychology,  child  study,  ethics,  hygiene,  education  and  nursing 
of  children,  and  history  of  fine  arts  are  required.  Subjects 
either  required  or  elective,  according  to  the  course,  are  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  physics,  nature  study,  household  economy, 
Japanese  history,  literature,  and  classics,  occidental  history, 
philosophy  and  history  of  philosophy,  domestic  science  and  art, 
economics,  the  constitution  and  civil  code,  English,  music, 
drawing  and  painting.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  Japanese 
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etiquette,  the  art  of  flower  arranging  and  the  Cha  No  Yu  cere- 
monj',  perfection  in  which  is,  perhaps,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  re- 
fined ceremonial.  The  most  noticeable  omission  in  the  curric- 
ulum, as  compared  with  those  of  our  colleges,  is  mathematics; 
the  entrance  requirement  in  that  subject,  however,  being  the 
same  as  our  own,  i.  e.,  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  Should 
there  be  a  demand  for  higher  mathematics  they  would  probably 
be  developed  in  the  elective  courses.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  women  of  our  country  may  wish  that  they  had  so  devel- 
oped in  American  colleges.  Entrance  requirements  in  general, 
correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  American  colleges,  as 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  Japan  is  modelled  after 
our  system.  Japanese  and  Chinese  classics  take  the  place  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  English  is,  at  present,  the  only  foreign 
modern  language.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  courses  in 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  those  of 
European  and  American  Universities,  the  professors  having 
been  trained  either  in  foreign  universities  or  by  those .  who 
have  returned  from  foreign  universities  to  teach  in  Japanese 
institutions.  The  curriculum  presents  some  interesting  con- 
trasts and  the  mingling  of  the  old  with  the  new,  the  oriental 
with  the  occidental,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  These  Japanese  girls  work  in  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific 
methods,  and  are  trained  in  the  intricacies  of  Japanese  etiquette. 
(In  this  respect  our  own  colleges  might  profitably  adopt  Jap- 
anese methods,  for  there  is  certainly  wide  room  for  improvement 
in  the  manners  of  American  college  girls.)  They  play  basket 
ball  and  study  Ceremonial  Tea;  they  become  learned  in  the 
Chinese  classics — far  more  difficult  than  the  Greek  or  Roman — 
and  receive  practical  training  in  cooking  and  housekeeping; 
they  study  economics  and  the  civil  code  and  are  instructed  in 
Japanese  fairy  tales  and  the  art  of  flower  arranging.  The 
length  of  the  course  is  three  years  and  post-graduate  work  is 
also  offered,  the  length  of  any  course  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
a  graduate  course  being  limited  to  less  than  three  years. 

There  is  a  dormitory  system  and  the  students  share  in  the 
household  work.  Students  in  advanced  classes  hold  in  turn 
the  position  of  a  head  woman  (Shufu)  and  learn  the  manage- 
ment of  a  home  under  the  supervision  of  a  matron  appointed 
by  the  University.  One  dormitory  is  built  and  furnished  in 
foreign  style  and  is  in  charge  of  an  English  professor.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  do  so  may  live  in  this  dormitory  and  learn 
the  ways  of  English  home  life. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  University  a  society  was 
organized  which  includes  many  of  the  features  of  our  alumnae 
a.ssociations  but  has  a  much  wider  and  more  varied  scope.     Its 
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membership  includes  as  regular  members  all  graduates  of  the 
University,  the  senior  class  as  associate  members,  the  faculty 
and  promoters  of  the  University  as  special  and  honorary  mem- 
bers. Its  objects  are  (i)  to  promote  social  interest  among 
members,  (2)  to  strengthen  the  relation  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  members  of  the  society,  (3)  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  University,  (4)  to  promote  the  spirit  of  united  effort. 
This  last  is  especially  significant  since  until  the  comparatively 
recent  change  (1867)  from  the  feudal  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  Japanese  as  a  nation  have  been  lacking  in  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  united  effort,  the  feudal  system  being  di- 
rectly opposed  to  any  national  concerted  effort.  An  annual 
meeting  is  held  at  commencement  time  and  regular  meetings 
once  a  month.  These  latter  are  meetings  of  the  local  branches 
of  the  society,  held  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
graduates  to  form  a  group.  These  local  clubs  must  send  a 
representative  to  each  annual  meeting  and  zx^  pledged  to  answer 
all  qjiestiojis  of  ijivestigation.  There  are  three  departments  of 
investigation:  domestic,  social,  and  educational.  There  is  also 
an  industrial  department  whose  object  is  "to  propagate  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  the  spirit  of  labor,  frugality,  and  independence. ' ' 
In  the  practical  working  out  of  this  idea  six  departments  have 
been  organized;  a  commercial  department,  in  which  student 
members  sell  to  the  faculty  and  students,  toilet  articles  and 
various  small  wares;  a  book  department,  in  which  text-books 
and  periodicals  are  for  sale;  a  department  of  animal  industry, 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  fish  and  bees;  a 
gardening  department,  which  includes  the  raising  and  sale  of 
both  vegetables  and  flowers;  a  cooking  department,  w^hose  prod- 
ucts are  sold;  and  a  banking  department.  This  latter  is  really 
a  local  bank  which  issues  its  own  notes  as  college  currency  and 
carries  on  business  according  to  regular  methods. 

The  students  of  the  University  also  publish  a  weekly  paper 
which  is  said  to  compare  favorably  with  any  weekly  in  Japan. 
It  is  illustrated  and  contains  articles  on  topics  of  social  interest, 
war  news,  and  especiall}-  any  items  in  regard  to  women's  relief 
work,  reports  of  lectures,  articles  on  nature  study,  poultry  and 
bee  raising,  gardening,  cooking,  household  decoration  and 
short  stories  and  essays. 

For  the  information  in  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  Prof. 
Aso,  Dean  of  the  Japanese  Women's  University,  and  to  Mr. 
Kuma,  who  has  kindly  translated  material  otherwise  inacces- 
sible. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HYGIENE 
OF  TEACHING.' 


By  Wm.  H.  Burnham. 


In  the  schools  of  Europe  and  North  America  there  are  per- 
haps two  million  school  teachers;  in  the  United  States  alone, 
over  500,000.  The  hygiene  of  this  great  army  of  teachers  is 
as  important  as  military  hygiene.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
however,  we  have  special  handbooks,  in  regard  to  the  former, 
none.  The  hygiene  of  teaching  is  not  quite  the  same  as  school 
hygiene.  We  often  find  schoolhouses  or  schoolrooms  hygienic 
for  the  pupils,  but  in  some  respects  injurious  to  the  teachers; 
for  the  schoolhouse  is  usually  built  and  arranged  solely  with 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  child.  Only  in  very  recent  years 
have  a  few  hygienists  begun  to  consider  the  special  conditions 
that  favor  the  health  of  teachers. 

In  regard  to  the  mortality  and  morbidity  of  teachers  we  have 
no  adequate  statistics.  Special  investigations,  however,  have 
been  made  in  Germany  by  Blockh  and  Klatt,  by  Lexis,  Gold- 
hahn,  Siegel,  Wichmann  and  others.  While  the  results  indi- 
cate that  the  mortality  of  teachers  in  the  Volkschulen  is  less 
than  that  of  the  general  population;  and,  while  that  of  teachers 
in  the  higher  schools  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  that 
of  those  in  other  learned  professions,  it  appears  that,  as  regards 
morbidity,  teachers  represent  an  unfavorable  class.  For  exam- 
ple, Dr.  Siegel's  study  of  1,157  teachers  in  Leipzig  showed 
42.8%  suffering  from  definite  diseases,  although  the  candidates 
who  enter  the  profession  represent  a  sifted  material  that  should 
be  specially  free  from  disease.^ 

The  observation  and  experience  of  many  physicians  indicate 


iThis  preliminary  report  was  contributed  to  the  First  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  Nuremberg,  4th-9th  April,  1904. 

Limitations  of  time  and  space  forbade  the  presentation  of  the  results 
of  important  investigations  that  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  this 
subject ;  noteworthy  among  these  are  the  studies  of  Binet,  Nouvelles 
Recherches  sur  la  Consommatiou  du  Pain  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  le 
Travail  Intellectuel,  L'Ann^e  Psychologique,  1899.  Paris,  1900.  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  1-73.  Also  Vol.  IV.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  students  who  generously  contributed 
the  answers  to  my  questionnaire. 

2See  Billhardt:    Die  Lehrer  Leipzigs,   Leipz.    Lehrerzg.  Nr.  32,8. 
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that  teachers  are  specially  subject  to  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
respiratory  organs, — catarrh,  throat  troubles,  tuberculosis,  and 
the  like;  and  the  investigations  by  Wichmann  corroborate 
common  observation  and  experience  that  a  very  large  per  cent- 
age  of  teachers  suffer  from  nervous  diseases.  At  least  as  re- 
gards throat  and  lung  diseases  and  nervous  disorders,  teaching 
is  an  occupation  hazardous  to  health. 

I. 

In  order  to  get  definite  information  in  regard  to  school  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  the  health  of  teachers  a  questionnaire 
asking,  "What  conditions  in  the  schoolhouse  or  its  surround- 
ings and  in  school  instruction  have  you  found  injurious  to  your 
own  health?"  was  sent  to  the  teachers  in  several  cities. 
Replies  were  received  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
in  two  New  England  cities,  one  Western  city,  and  a  few  from 
other  sources.  A  preliminary  report  based  upon  500  answers 
to  this  question  can  be  made. 

As  the  schoolhouses  in  these  cities  as  a  rule  are  good  and 
most  of  the  teachers  replying  probably  are  located  in  good  build- 
ings, a  negative  answer  from  the  majority  was  to  be  expected; 
and  again,  as  American  teachers  are  apt  to  be  hurried  with  school 
work,  many  perhaps  would  answer  such  a  question  negatively 
without  much  reflection,  when  upon  a  little  thought  several 
injurious  conditions  would  be  reported.  Further,  certain  con- 
ditions were  evidently  recognized  as  unhygienic  although  the 
writer  had  not  found  them  injurious  personally. 

The  result  showed  that  62.6%  of  the  teachers  answered 
"none"  to  this  question.  Of  the  other  37%  who  mentioned 
injurious  conditions,  more  mentioned  poor  ventilation  directly 
than  anything  else;  namely,  io.8%  of  all  the  teachers  who  re- 
plied. Nervous  strain  was  mentioned  directly  by  the  next 
highest  number;  namely,  7.4%;  and  two  or  three  other  things 
mentioned  should  be  included  under  this  head  of  conditions 
tending  to  produce  nervous  strain,  namely,  the  over-crowding 
of  classes  mentioned  by  2.6%,  teaching  too  many  subjects  men- 
tioned by  1.6%,  too  long  a  period  of  work  without  rest  men- 
tioned by  1.4%,  and  the  outside  noise  mentioned  by  2.8%. 
Thus  we  have  in  round  numbers  some  15%  mentioning  nervous 
strain  or  conditions  that  tend  to  produce  it.  '  Facing  the  light 
was  mentioned  over  and  over  again;  namely,  by  7.2%  of  all 
the  teachers,  and  poor  light  was  mentioned  by  2.4% ;  the  stand- 
ing required  in  the  school  was  mentioned  by  4% ,  and  lack  of 
cleanliness  in  the  pupils  by  2.2%;  chalk  dust  by  2%. 

The  injurious  conditions  mentioned  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows: 

I.   Conditions  in  the  building, — poor  ventilation,  poor  light, 
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facing  the  light,  coal  gas,  poor  drainage,  improper  heating, 
working  by  gaslight,  chalk  dust,  cold  halls,  cold  floors, 
draughts,  etc. 

2.  Conditions  in  the  surroundings, — outside  noise,  nearness 
to  railroad,  nearness  of  out-buildings,  dust  from  street,  smoke 
from  factories,  nearness  to  swamps,  nearness  of  tenement  blocks, 
etc. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  mental  work, — correcting  many  papers, 
too  frequent  visitors,  over- work,  too  large  classes,  crowded 
curriculum,  too  long  period  of  work  without  rest,  teaching  one 
class  with  another  in  the  room,  length  of  session,  excessive 
length  of  lesson  periods,  responsibility,  extra  work  for  absent 
teachers,  too  much  supervision,  etc. 

4.  Conditions  of  the  physical  work  involved  in  teaching, — 
standing,  climbing  stairs,  constant  use  of  voice. 

5.  Special  conditions, — contagion  from  colds,  lack  of  pure 
drinking  water,  uncleanliness  of  the  pupils. 

Incidentally  a  second  question  was  asked,  "Have  you  ever 
suffered  from  any  acute  or  chronic  disease  as  a  direct  result  of 
such  unhygienic  school  conditions  ?"  No  trustworthy  results  of 
quantitative  value  were  obtained  in  answer  to  this.  Teachers 
seemed  often  afraid  to  answer,  unless  they  could  give  a  negative 
reply,  lest  the  admission  of  ill-health  might  work  to  their  detri- 
ment. One  writer  suggests  that  no  teacher  would  dare  to  give 
her  honest  opinion  in  answer  to  this  question,  as,  if  it  were 
found  that  she  suffered  from  disease,  it  would  be  "her  death 
warrant  as  far  as  a  position  goes;"  and  she  adds,  "the  nerve 
strain  is  terrible.  I  have  taught  sixteen  years,  beginning  at  20 
years  of  age  a  healthy,  happy  American  girl.  Now  (and  in  fact 
at  the  end  of  my  third  year  in  the  schoolroom)  I  am  a  com- 
plete wreck  during  the  vacations.  This  is  not  from  society  but 
from  school  work,  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  same  con- 
dition." 

Plenty  of  concrete  diseases,  however,  were  mentioned;  among 
these,  nervous  prostration,  disease  of  the  eyes,  indigestion, 
headaches,  constipation,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  bronchi- 
tis, tonsilitis,  grippe,  chronic  cough,  and  other  throat  diseases. 

If  the  same  question  were  asked  teachers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts probably  somewhat  different  results  would  be  obtained. 
The  investigation  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  any  large  num- 
ber of  such  teachers,  but  the  questionnaire  has  been  presented 
to  the  rural  teachers  in  one  county  in  Indiana.  In  all  55 
teachers. answered.  The  main  results  were  as  follows:  in  answer 
to  the  first  question  1 1  or  20%  gave  a  negative  reply,  44  or  80% 
mentioned  injurious  conditions.  Among  the  injurious  conditions 
mentioned,  poor  heating  and  ventilation  led,  being  mentioned 
by  24  or  43.64%;  bad  location  of  the  building,  bad  water,  un- 
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pleasant  rooms,  and  the  like,  were  mentioned  by  23  or  41.82%; 
improper  lighting  by  7  or  12.73%;  nervous  strain,  over-work, 
confinement  in  school,  and  the  like  by  7  or  12.73%.  I^  answer 
to  the  second  question,  13  or  23.64%  mentioned  diseases  caused 
or  aggravated  by  such  unhygienic  conditions.  As  might  be 
expected,  conditions  injurious  to  health  are  found  apparently 
by  a  much  larger  percentage  of  rural  teachers  than  by  those  in 
the  best  city  schools. 

These  results  are  apparently  typical  for  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  the  best  schools,  at  least  for  cities  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  West.  The  number  of  replies  is  not  large, 
but  as  a  control  experiment  the  same  question  was  asked  a 
group  of  superintendents  and  teachers  of  all  grades  gathered 
from  different  parts  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  Summer  School  at 
Clark  University  in  1903.  The  answers  of  this  group  gave 
substantially  the  same  results. 

If  we  may  trust  these  results,  it  appears  that,  while  the 
majority  of  teachers  in  our  best  city  schools  do  not  find  the 
conditions  directly  injurious  to  health,  there  are  many  avoida- 
ble conditions  injurious  to  the  teacher,  especially  as  regards 
ventilation,  lighting,  cleanliness  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
schoolhouse;  and  that  the  injurious  conditions  most  frequently 
noted  by  teachers,  i.  e.,  lack  of  ventilation  and  conditions  pro- 
ducing nervous  strain,  are  the  ones  that  tend  to  produce  or  ag- 
gravate the  diseases  to  which  teachers  seem  especially  liable, 
namely,  throat  and  lung  diseases  and  neurasthenia. 

II.    Hygienic  Conditions  in  Normai,  Schools. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  the  importance  of  studying 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  normal  schools  was  suggested,  and 
later  on  emphasized  by  the  results  of  Wichmann's^  investiga- 
tions among  male  teachers.  This  latter  investigator  found  that 
47%  of  the  cases  of  nervousness  occurred  in  the  first  five  years 
after  the  teachers'  examination  and  nearly  half  of  these  in  the 
first  year. 

Accordingly,  another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  normal  school 
students  asking  the  following  questions: 

"  I.  What  conditions  in  the  normal  school  building  and 
surroundings  and  in  the  methods  and  course  of  instruction  have 
you  found  beneficial  or  injurious  to  your  own  health  ?  " 

"  2.  What  changes  in  your  physical  condition,  such  as  in- 
crease in  height  or  weight,  or  loss  of  weight,  improvement  in 
health  or  loss  of  health,  or  special  illness,  or  the  like,  have  you 
noticed  since  you  entered  the  normal  school?  " 

3.     Please  give  a  full  account  of  your  day's  programme, — 


I  ( 
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amount  of  time  devoted  to  study,  to  exercise,  to  recreation,  to 
sleep,  etc.,  and  mention  at  what  time  in  the  day  you  feel  best 
able  to  study,  and  when  most  fatigued." 

This  investigation  is  now  in  progress,  but  more  than  500 
students  have  already  replied,  and  the  answers  given  are  as  a 
rule  full  and  carefully  written;  hence  a  preliminary  report  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  points  mentioned  can  be  presented,  and 
although  further  investigation  will  somewhat  change  the  fig- 
ures and  correct  some  inaccuracies,  still  the  results  already  ob- 
tained are  probably  typical. 

The  schools  included  in  this  report  are  all  State  normal 
schools.  One  is  in  New  England,  three  in  the  Middle  West, 
two  in  the  Middle  States.  These  schools  are  co-educational,  but 
most  of  the  students  are  girls.  As  in  some  cases  the  sex  of  the 
writer  was  not  mentioned,  the  answers  for  the  boys  could  not 
be  studied  separately.  In  most  cases  the  answers  were  given 
by  seniors  or  at  least  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  school  for 
one  year. 

Of  the  total  of  569  pupils  who  answered,  407  or  71.53% 
mentioned  conditions  beneficial  to  health,  while  347  or  60.99% 
mentioned  conditions  injurious  to  health.  And  145  or  25.48% 
reported  improvement  in  their  own  health  since  entering  the 
normal  school,  while  112   or   19.68%    reported  impairment  of 

health. 

As  these  students  were  in  the  later  stage  of  adolescence,  im- 
provement in  health  under  the  regular  life  of  the  normal  school 
should  be  expected;  that  20%  report  impairment  of  health  is  a 
very  noteworthy  result.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  this 
was  only  trouble  with  the  eyes;  but,  as  recent  studies  indicate, 
this  is  not  only  serious  in  itself,  but  likely  to  be  a  symptom  of 
general  impairment  of  health.  Besides  those  included  in  this 
number  who  report  loss  of  health, 'others  mention  the  fact  that 
they  suffer  from  special  diseases,— colds,  trouble  with  the  eyes, 
severe  headache,  nervousness,  and  the  like,  as  the  direct  result 
of  conditions  of  the  normal  school  work,  although  stating  that 
in  general  their  health  has  been  improved.  The  answer  of  one 
student  is  noteworthy,  she  writes  :  "  The  past  year  my  health 
has  improved,  but  I  do  not  credit  the  school  for  it.  In  fact,  I 
become  very  nervous  at  times  due  to  the  great  strain  and  ner- 
vous haste  of  my  daily  surroundings." 

The  results  as  regards  these  points  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table  for  each  school  separately. 

Many  conditions  injurious  to  health  were  mentioned.  Among 
those  most  frequently  noted  were  poor  ventilation,  the  climbing 
of  stairs,  and  over-pressure  and  nervous  strain  from  too  many 
studies,  lack  of  recreation,  and  the  like. 
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No.  and  location 
of  school. 

No.  of 
Stu- 
dents. 

No. 
An- 
swer- 
ing. 

No.  who 

mention 

beneficial 

conditions. 

No.  who 

mention 

injurious 

conditions. 

No.  who 
note  im- 
provement 
in  health. 

No.  who 
note  loss 
of  health. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.  I.    (Middle 
States;     A 
school     with 
over-crowded 
curriculum. 

No.  2.    (New 
England)  Al- 
most a  model 
school,       .     . 

No.  3.   (Middle 
West),  .     .     . 

No.  4.    (Middle 
West),  .     .     . 

No.  5.  (Middle 
West)      Has 
recently    put 
in    new     sys- 
tem of  venti- 
lation, .     .     . 

No.  6.    (Middle 
States),     .     . 

28 
96 

120 

297 

28 
76 
26 

107 

35 

220 
23 

37 

21 

81 
25 

74.08 

82.14 
48.68 
80.77 

75-70 

71-43 

186 
21 

45 
23 

53 
19 

62.63 

75.00 

59-21 

88.46 

49-53 
54-29 

68 

8 
15 

5 

38 
II 

22.90 

28.57 
19.74 
19.23 

35-51 
31-43 

31 

7 

15 
16 

32 
II 

10.44* 

25.00 
19.74 
61.54 

29.91 
31-43 

Total, 

569 

407 

71-53 

347 

60.99 

145  25-48 

1 

112 

19.68 

The  details  for  the  school  sending  the  largest  number  of  re- 
plies are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

State  Normal  School  No.   i. 

(Middle  States.     297  papers  examined.) 

I.     A.     Conditions  beneficial  to  health: 

1.  Work  in  the  gynasium,  134 

2.  The  regularity  of  school  life,  99 

3.  General  comfort  of  the  school  home,  21 

4.  The  skating  pond,  7 

5.  Voice  culture,  3 

6.  The  athletic  field,  i 
B.     Conditions  injurious  to  health: 

I.  Exposure  in  passing  from  dormitory  to 


♦These  figures  would  be  much  larger  were  a  large  number  reporting  merely 
eye  trouble  or  nervousness  included. 
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recitation  hall,  or  from  one  recitation 
room  to  another  of  different  tempera- 
ture, or  from  a  warm  study  to  a  cold 
hall,  etc.  73 

2.  Too  many  studies  with  attendant  hurry, 

strain,  worry,  48 

3.  Poor  ventilation  of  recitation  rooms,  22 

4.  Poor  ventilation  of  students'  rooms,  19 

5.  Uncomfortable  seats  in  recitation  rooms,  15 

6.  Too  little  sleep,  15 

7.  Poor  lights  (electric)  in  students' rooms,  14 

8.  Too  long  from  breakfast  (6:30)  to  din- 

ner (12:40),  14 

9.  Lack  of  outdoor  exercise,  13 

10.  Gymnasium  work  excessively  fatiguing,  8 

11.  Lavatories  unsanitary,  7 

12.  Food  improperly  cooked  or  lacking  in 

variety,  6 

13.  Climbing  stairs,  5 

14.  Worry  over  examinations,  5 

15.  Unclean  rooms,  2 
II.     Height.     Increased,  108 

Weight. 

Gain,  156 

Loss,  36 

Health. 

Gain,  68 

Loss,  31 

No  change,  56 

Special  Illness, — dizzy  spells,  boils,  back- 
ache, indigestion,  hives,  tonsilitis,  sore 
throat,  felon,  nervous  prostration, 
grippe,  mumps,  rheumatism,  headache, 
stomach  trouble,  heart  pains,  colds  (epi- 
demic of). 
More  nervous  than  before  coming  to  normal 

school,  23 

Suffer  from  excessive  fatigue,  14 

Have  trouble  with  eyes,  26 

III.     Average  number  of  recitations  per 

student,  6.36 

Average  time  spent  in  recitation 

(class  period  45  min.),  4.77  hrs. 

Average  time  spent  in  study,  4.17    " 

Average  No.   of  hrs.    in  students' 

working  day,  8.94    " 

Average  time  for  exercise,  55  min. 
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Average  time  for  recreation,  1.4    hrs. 

"     "    sleep,  7.89    " 

Best  able  to  study, 

Early  morning,  205 

Afternoon,  4 

Evening,  41 

Most  fatigued, 

11:45  A.  M.     2  p.  M.  (Last  period  before 

and  first  after  dinner),  74 

3-5  p.  M.     (Late  afternoon),  97 

8-ro  P.  M.  74 

The  conditions  in  this  school  are  in  the  main  typical. 
The  features  reported  as  distinctly  beneficial  to  health  are 
the  gymnastic  exercises  and  the  regularity  of  school  life.  The 
conditions  specially  injurious  to  health  are  poor  heating  and 
ventilation,  and  over-pressure  resulting  from  too  many  studies 
with  attendant  hurry,  strain,  and  worry,  and  too  long  hours  of 
work. 

Although  the  curriculum  of  this  school  is  unusually  con- 
gested, and  a  long  day's  work  is  necessary,  it  appears  that,  as  a 
rule,  students  in  other  normal  schools  devote  as  much  time  to 
recitation  and  study  taken  together,  and  in  individual  cases  the 
total  time  devoted  to  school  work  amounts  to  12  or  13  hours 
daily. 

Each  school  has  an  individual  character  and  is  likely  to  show 
.some  individual  features  beneficial  or  injurious  on  account  of 
local  conditions.  This  was  strongly  shown  in  the  case  of  School 
No.  2,  which  is  almost  a  model  as  regards  hygiene;  over 
70%  of  the  pupils  from  this  school  mention  the  climbing  of 
stairs  as  injurious  to  their  health.  Again  in  the  case  of  School 
No.  5,  a  new  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  had  recently 
been  installed  and  the  benefits  from  this  were  again  and  again 
mentioned  by  pupils,  e.g.,  a  diminution  of  headache,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  probably  true  that  these  results  are  typical  also  of  the 
work  in  the  normal  schools  in  other  countries.  At  the  Twelfth 
International  Medical  Congress,  Dr.  Baranowsky  reported  on 
over-pressure  of  pupils  in  the  normal  schools,  and  according  to 
his  estimate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  the  Austrian 
seminaries  is  28  to  30;  in  some  provinces,  30  to  40;  in  the  Ital- 
ian seminaries,  30  to  33;  in  the  Swiss,  33  to  40;  in  the  French, 
30  to  35.  He  estimates,  also,  that  from  4  to  5  hours  a  day  are 
spent  in  home  study;  a  total  of  from  10  to  12  hours  daily  of 
mental  work  results. 

The  aim  of  this  study  has  been  to  determine  certain  general 
principles  in  regard  to  the  hygiene  of  normal  schools,  not  to 
gather  health  statistics;  and  the  results  are  quite  sufl&cient  to 
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show  in  general  outline  the  hygienic  rules  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  arranging  a  normal  school  building  and  planning  the 
methods  and  course  of  instruction. 

The  injurious  conditions  which  should  especially  be  guarded 
against,  as  indicated  by  this  study,  are  poor  ventilation,  imper- 
fect heating,  draughts,  and  the  climbing  of  stairs.  As  far  as 
the  work  and  methods  are  concerned, — an  over-crowded  curric- 
ulum, too  early  breakfast  hour,  too  little  opportunity  for  leis- 
ure, the  monotonous  routine,  the  strain  upon  the  eyes,  too  long 
a  period  of  daily  work,  haste,  worry,  etc. 

III.     Conclusion. 

It  is  desirable  that  further  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
hygiene  of  teaching  should  be  made.  In  regard  to  the  details 
of  morbidity  among  teachers,  we  have  no  satisfactory  data;  to 
what  extent  the  prevalent  diseases  are  caused  by  conditions  of 
the  teacher's  work,  we  do  not  know;  whether  it  be  true,  as 
Moebius  suggests,  that  students  of  neurotic  heredity  are  drawn 
into  the  teaching  profession,  or  whether  the  numerous  cases  of 
nervousness  found  among  teachers  are  caused  by  the  conditions 
of  the  teacher's  work,  we  do  not  know.  From  the  results  of 
the  few  studies  that  have  already  been  made  in  Germany  and 
in  America,  certain  general  inferences  .seem  to  be  warranted, 
and  they  are  strongly  emphasized  by  the  investigations  here 
reported. 

1.  It  appears  that  teaching  is  an  occupation  hazardous  to 
health;  throat  and  lung  diseases  and  nervous  disorders  are  spe- 
cially prevalent.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  teach- 
ers is  a  menace  to  society  because  of  the  danger  of  contagion 
by  the  pupils.  Hardly  in  less  degree,  perhaps,  the  prevalence 
of  nervousness  among  teachers  is  a  social  menace  for  a  similar 
reason. 

2.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  arranging  school  build- 
ings for  the  utmost  degree  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
lighting  with  regard  for  the  teacher. 

3.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
causes  that  tend  to  produce  nervous  strain;  most  needed  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  each 
teacher.  The  school  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher  as  well  as 
of  the  pupils,  should  not  be  more  than  five  hours  in  length  and 
suitably  broken  by  recesses  and  brief  pauses  after  each  period 
of  recitation. 

4.  The  key  to  improvement  in  the  health  of  teachers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  normal  schools. 

5.  The  aim  of  normal  school  training  should  be  to  develop 
habits  of  healthful  activity  and  to  prepare  teachers  to  adjust,  if 
necessary,  to   unhygienic  conditions   and   protect   themselves 
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against  the  inevitable  dangers  connected  with  the  teacher's 
calling. 

6.  The  normal  school  students  should  be  taught  personal 
hygiene,  especially  with  regard  to  the  hygiene  of  the  throat  and 
lungs  and  proper  use  of  the  voice;  and  also  they  should  be 
trained  to  habits  of  mental  hygiene, — proper  habits  as  regards 
sleep,  alternation  of  periods  of  work  and  rest,  avoidance  of 
worry,  and  the  like. 

7.  The  essentials  of  school  hygiene  should  be  taught  in 
every  normal  school.  It  seems  strange  that  this  subject, — al- 
most the  only  branch  of  pedagogy  which  has  been  studied  by 
scientific  methods — should  be  usually  omitted  from  the  normal 
school  programme  or  inadequately  taught.  A  reform  in  normal 
school  training  in  this  respect,  and  the  introduction  of  this  sub- 
ject with  instruction  by  competent  teachers,  should  be  impera- 
tively demanded  by  this  Congress. 

8.  Instruction  in  school  hygiene  should  be  given  by  ex- 
ample in  the  normal  school,  as  well  as  by  precept,  in  order 
that  the  students  may  learn  by  direct  experience  of  the  benefits 
of  hygiene.  Specially  is  this  true  as  regards  matters  of  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  lighting,  care  of  the  voice  and  the  eyes,  etc. 

9.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  normal  school  for 
training  in  mental  hygiene.  The  special  reform  needed  is  the 
introduction  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  lessening  of  the  ner- 
vous strain  by  simplification  of  the  curriculum  and  a  better 
distribution  of  the  periods  of  work  and  rest  during  the  day. 
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By  Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 


During  the  past  century,  sense-training,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, has  occupied  a  commanding  place  in  all  modern  schemes 
of  elementary  education.  Pestalozzi  was  the  first  great  educa- 
tor to  recognize  in  practice  that  sensations  pour  into  the  child's 
mind  from  the  hour  of  his  birth;  and  that  during  the  years  of 
most  rapid  brain  growth,  he  lives  mentally  an  essentially  sense 
life. 

Frobel  and  Pestalozzi  in  their  systems  of  education  provided, 
accordingly,  for  these  nascent  periods  of  sense  development  and 
they  devised  definite  and  formal  schemes  for  the  apprehension 
and  perception  of  the  raw  meterials  thus  furnished  to  the 
young  mind  by  the  senses.  Their  schemes  outlined  a  more  or 
less  orderly  approach  to  the  study  of  concrete  objects  through 
color,  form,  size,  material,  arrangement  of  parts,  and  the  like. 

This  order  was  supposed  to  follow  the  child's  line  of  interest 
and  to  represent  a  logical  order  of  development;  and  for  a  hun- 
dred years  the  followers  of  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  have  studi- 
ously followed  this  order  in  object  lessons  and  kindergarten 
exercises.  Fifteen  years  ago  Professor  Alfred  Binet,  (4)  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  raised  the  question  of  the  qualities  of  ob- 
jects of  most  interest  to  children;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
most  readily  perceived.  Observations  were  made  on  two  little 
girls  in  his  own  family,  aged  respectively,  two  and  a  half  and 
four  and  a  half  years.  He  asked  them  what  they  meant  by 
common  words  which  he  heard  them  frequently  use — such  as 
horse,  clock,  bottle,  etc., — and  he  wrote  down  exactly  what 
they  said. 

After  an  interval  of  time  he  repeated  the  .same  list;  and  after 
fifteen  such  repetitions,  he  collated  his  results,  which  show 
that  the  greatest  interests  lay  first  in  the  use  of  the  common  ob- 
jects, and  secondly  in  their  movements.  They  almost  never  de- 
scribed an  object  by  telling  its  color,  form,  size,  material  and 
.structure.  They  gave  not  the  qualities  of  the  object,  but  what 
the  object  was  good  for  and  what  it  could  do. 

Profes.sor  Earl  Barnes  (i)  was  the  first  in  America  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  results  of  Professor  Binet' s  .study,  and  to  point 
out  that  not  only  does  our  work  in  elementary  .science  concern 
itself  with  common  objects  in  the  child's  environment,  but  that 
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most  of  the  work  in  reading,  number,  and  language  is  of  a  con- 
crete character  and  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  common 
objects. 

Professor  Barnes  verified  the  results  of  Binet  by  repeating 
the  test  with  two  thousand  California  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  He  prepared  a  list  of  thirty- 
three  common  words  such  as  knife,  bread,  doll,  water,  hat, 
garden,  table,  bird,  dog,  clock,  etc.  Teachers  were  requested 
to  dictate  the  list  at  the  time  of  the  spelling  lesson.  The  chil- 
dren were  simply  asked  to  tell  what  is  so  and  so.  Teachers 
were  requested  to  give  no  other  directions;  and  they  were  cau- 
tioned against  asking  the  children  to  define  the  words. 

The  rubrics  under  which  the  children's  answers  were  grouped, 
and  the  percentages  falling  under  each  group,  were  as  follows  : 
Use,  50%;  larger  term  (concept),  18%;  substance  (material), 
9%;  action,  /\,%\  structure,  4^;^;  quality,  4%;  place,  4%; 
form,  2%;  color,  less  than  1%.  Use  was  a  dominant  interest  with 
the  youngest  children.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  77%  of  these 
children  define  common  words  by  telling  their  use.  At  the  age 
of  nine,  use  is  given  by  63%  of  the  children;  at  twelve  years, 
42%  and  at  fifteen  years,  33%.  Concept,  or  larger  term,  in- 
creases with  advance  in  years  :  At  the  age  of  six,  it  is  given 
by  less  than  5%  of  the  children;  at  nine  years,  11%;  at  twelve 
years,  18%;  and  at  fifteen  years,  40%.  The  striking  fact  in 
Professor  Barnes's  study  is  the  small  place  occupied  by  color, 
form,  size,  and  the  other  traditional  rubrics. 

I  provided  2,191  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Mass- 
achusetts with  cancelled  two-cent  postage  stamps;  and  during 
a  period  customarily  devoted  to  language  work,  the  children 
were  requested  to  "write  an  account  of  this  postage  stamp  so 
that  one  who  had  never  seen  it  would  know  all  about  it." 
From  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  were  given  for  the  exercise. 
Returns  were  received  from  985  boys  and  from  1,206  girls. 
The  children  ranged  in  age  from  seven  to  seventeen  years.  The 
following  papers  are  given  as  fairly  typical. 

Girl,  8  years  old  :  "The  postage  stamp  has  a  picture  in  it. 
The  postage  stamp  costs  two  cents.  It  says  united  states 
postage  on  it.  The  man  has  hair  braided  in  back  of  his  head. 
The  Boarder  is  round.  It  has  arms  on  it.  The  shape  is  square. 
The  color  is  red.  The  man  is  White.  You  can  get  these  to  the 
postice  [post-ofiice]  for  two  cents.  There  are  lines  around  the 
boarder.  The  back  of  the  stamp  is  white.  It  has  nomber  2  on 
each  side  of  it.     The  man  has  long  hair." 

Boy,  16  years  old  :  "Comments  on  the  accompanying  U.  S. 
of  America  2  cent  Postage  Stamp  [Heading],  i.  Its  meaning: 
The  Postage  stamps  have  glorious  history.  In  the  past  57  years 
they  have  been  more  and  more  useful  until  now  they  are  not 
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only  absolutely  necessary,  but  constitute  one  of  the  great  helps 
in  the  study  of  Geography,  and  one  of  the  noblest  pleasures  for 
thousands  and  millions  of  People;  Kings  and  Queens  as  well  as 
children  in  the  most  miserable  social  condition. 

"2.  This  Postage  Stamp  has  the  red  color  and  is  now  next 
to  the  one  penny  stamp  of  Great  Britain  the  most  extensively 
used  stamp  used  in  the  world.  If  I  am  not  wrong  its  circula- 
tion in  the  past  and  present  is  the  next  largest  of  all  others. 
The  one  penny  stamp,  I  think  has  the  first  place. 

"3.  Its  surroundings  are  very  interesting.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  remainder  of  an  envelope,  which  fact  easily 
indicates  that  it  is  used  in  the  most  cases  for  letter  correspond- 
ence. I  notice  that  it  has  two  imprints  (that  it  is  used),  on 
one  of  them  I  recognize  the  indication  that  it  is  used  in  one 
Massachusetts  Post  ofiice.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  other 
imprint,  if  not  the  No.  of  the  Post  Office  in  a  larger  city,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

"4.  The  Stamp  itself.  An  approximately  rectangular  piece 
of  paper  colored  red  with  the  picture  of  the  head  of  Washington 
printed  in  the  middle,  just  below  and  on  the  left  and  right  sides 
the  numerals  2—2,  and  below  in  letters  TWO  CENTS,  Just 
above  the  head  in  one  are  the  words  'United  States  of  Amer- 
ica' in  white.  Other  ornamentations  are  introduced  here  and 
there.  It  remains  now  after  doing  its  faithful  .service  ready  to 
go  in  some  album  or  else  in  some  other  collection  of  comrade- 
stamps. 

"5.  Some  particular  observations.  I  had  500-600  of  them 
at  home  which  my  cousin  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  Of 
course  they  are  of  no  special  value,  but  yet  they  teach  my  little 
brothers  the  important  lesson  that  such  a  little  thing,  like  a 
stamp,  will  do  all  the  necessary  things  for  the  transportation 
of  a  letter  or  other  mail  matter  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  with  the  march  of  civilization 
the  great  Postal  system  of  the  World  has  increased  its  actions 
more  and  more  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  functions  under 
the  sun.  How  much  this  single  stamp  has  done  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  know  that  some  stamps,  precisely  like  this,  have  done 
great  service  to  the  country." 

The  compo.sitions  were  read  and  the  descriptions  collated 
under  the  following  rubrics  :  Use,  substance,  color,  form,  size, 
cancellation  mark,  perforation,  portrait  correctly  named,  word- 
inscriptions,  number-inscriptions,  decorations,  and  miscella- 
neous. 

The  word-inscriptions  ("United  States"  and  "two  cents") 
were  oftenest  given  by  the  children,  having  been  mentioned  by 
about  70%  of  the  whole  number;  and  the  number-inscription 
(the  two  "2's")  came  third  in  frequency,  having  been  given 
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by  about  60%  of  the  children.  At  the  age  of  seven  years, 
word-inscriptions  were  given  by  9%  of  the  boys  and  30%  of 
the  girls  with  marked  increase  with  advance  in  years.  The 
number-inscriptions  were  given  by  25%  of  the  boys  and  30% 
of  the  girls;  there  was  increase  with  advance  in  years,  but 
this  increase  was  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  word-in- 
scriptions. When  one  recalls  the  emphasis  placed  upon  learn- 
ing to  recognize  words  and  numbers  during  the  early  years  of 
the  elementary  school  course,  little  importance  can  be  attached 
to  these  two  rubrics. 

The  eight  diagrams  which  accompany  this  article  indicate 
the  other  dominant  lines  of  interest.  The  figures  on  the  left 
side  of  the  diagrams  indicate  percentages,  and  the  figures  at 
the  top  of  the  diagrams  indicate  ages.  The  continuous  lines 
represent  the  boys  and  the  broken  lines  the  girls.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  with  the  younger  children,  color  and  use  are  the 
strongest  interests,  and  that  form,  size  and  substance  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  until  the  tenth  year,  thus  agreeing — 
to  except  the  color  interest — with  the  studies  of  Professors  Binet 
and  Barnes.  Diagram  I,  which  follows,  gives  the  curve  for  men- 
tion of  color.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  all  ages  the  girls  mention 
color  more  often  than  the  boys ;  and  that  the  curve  of  color- 
interest  of  the  girls  progresses  more  steadily  than  that  of  the 
boys. 
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PORTRAIT 


Diagram  I. 
The  curve  for  the  portrait  gives  only  the  results  of  the  chil- 
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dren  who  named  it  correctly.  In  fact,  most  of  the  children  who 
referred  to  the  portrait  at  all  named  it  correctly.  Of  the  60% 
who  mentioned  the  portrait,  more  than  54%  correctly  identified 
it.  "Christopher  Columbus"  and  "the  head  of  a  woman"  were 
oftenest  mentioned  by  those  giving  incorrect  answers.  Dia- 
gram II,  which  follows,  gives,  therefore,  only  the  result  of  the 

correct  answers. 

Diagram  II. 

Substance — paper,  mucilage,  ink,  the  material  in  the  stamp 
— did  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  young  children.  At  the  age  of 
seven,  15%  of  the  boys  and  10%  of  the  girls  mention  sub- 
stance. The  noteworthy  fact  about  substance  is  that  it  is  the 
only  rubric  in  which  the  boys  at  all  ages  lead  the  girls.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  other  diagrams,  the  girls  generally  led 
the  boys  in  the  number  of  statements  made  about  the  stamp. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  children  tested,  substance  is  mentioned 

Diagram  III. 
At  the  age  of  seven  none  of  the  children  refer  to  the  form  of 
the  stamp;  and  at  the  age  of  eight,  none  of  the  boys  and  but 
4%  of  the  girls.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  form- interest  comes 
after  the  age  of  fourteen.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  children  men- 
tion form,  about  a  third  of  whom  mentioned  forms  bearing 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  stamp.  Diagram 
IV,  which  follows,  gives  the  percentages  of  all  the  children 
mentioning  form. 
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Diagram  IV. 

Use — afier  color — was  the  oftenest  mentioned  of  the  qualities 
commonh'  studied  in  objects.  At  seven,  45%  of  the  boys  and 
nearly  47%  of  the  girls  mention  the  use  of  the  stamp.  Use 
seems  to  decrease  until  about  the  age  of  ten  when  there  is  man- 
ifest increase  of  interest  with  the  girls  until  twelve  and  with 
the  boys  until  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years. 
After  these  ages  there  is  general  decrease,  although  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  20%  of  both  sexes  still  mention  the  use  of  the 
stamp.  The  curves  in  diagram  V  agree  in  the  main  with  those 
in  Professor  Barnes's  study. 

Diagram  V. 

The  perforated  edges — one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  stamp 
— were  not  noted  by  many  of  the  young  children.  The  girls 
surpassed  the  boys  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  but  thereafter  the 
boys  lead.  A  little  more  than  25%  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  tested  mention  perforation,  as  wull  be  seen  by  diagram 
VI. 
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Diagram  VI. 

Size  like  form  is  not  mentioned  by  the  youngest  children. 
At  the  age  of  seven  none  of  the  boys  and  but  \%  of  the  girls 
allude  to  size,  and  at  eight  years  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  but  5%  of  the  girls  mention  size.  Less  than 
25%  of  the  whole  number  tested  refer  to  size  at  all. 
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Diagram  VII. 
Cancellation  marks,  which  would  be  means  of  identifying  the 
stamp,  were  mentioned  by  19%  of  the  children.  All  the  stamps 
given  the  children  for  observation  had  been  used.  Between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  the  boys  most  often  refer  to  can- 
cellation marks;  but  before  and  after  these  ages  the  girls  lead. 
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Diagram  VIII. 

The  ornamentations  on  the  stamp  were  not  frequenty  ob- 
served. The  small  trefoils  were  noted  by  about  14%  of  the 
children,  and  chiefly  by  the  older  children;  and  the  small 
scrolls  by  less  than  8%  of  the  children.  The  white  parallel 
lines,  the  oval  about  the  portrait,  the  triangles  in  the  lower 
edges,  and  the  shading  of  the  stamp  were  also  observed  by  a 
few  of  the  older  children;  but  as  a  rule  the  aesthetic  features  in 
the  stamp  were  not  perceived. 

Among  miscellaneous  facts  perceived  were  the  style  of  the 
hair,  expression  of  the  face  in  the  portrait,  where  the  stamps 
are  made,  penalty  for  using  cancelled  stamps,  and  where  the 
stamp  should  be  placed  on  the  envelope.  Some  of  the  children 
drew  the  stamp  (12%  of  the  boys  and  13%  of  the  girls).  Ap- 
parently some  of  them  recognized  their  own  inability  to  de- 
scribe the  stamp  with  sufficient  accuracy  so  that  "one  who  had 
never  seen  it  would  know  all  about  it,"  and  they  endeavored 
to  supplement  their  written  descriptions  with  what  must  have 
seemed  to  them  a  more  graphic  representation.  One  child 
in  fact  said:  "If  he  would  not  know  the  stamp  by  what  I  say 
here  is  the  picture  below."    And  a  reasonably  accurate  draw- 
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ing  follows.  Drawing  was  generally  resorted  to  by  the  chil- 
dren who  gave  the  least  accurate  written  descriptions. 

The  question  may  reasonably  be  asked,  to  what  extent  do 
the  facts  observed  by  the  children  represent  their  lines  of  in- 
terest; and,  representing  their  lines  of  interest,  to  what  extent 
should  the  same  be  taken  into  account  in  school  instruction? 
Professor  Barnes  (i)  maintains  that  children's  interests  in 
common  objects  develop  according  to  pretty  definite  laws,  and 
these  laws  he  thinks  should  be  determined  and  used  as  a  basis 
of  educational  procedure.  He  thinks  it  quite  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  course  of  instruction  for  the  seven-year-old  child,  for 
example,  after  we  have  made  a  sufficient  number  of  such  tests 
which  will  rest  on  a  basis  as  scientific  as  our  treatment  ot 
typhoid  fever. 

The  lines  of  interest  in  the  postage  stamp,  as  indicated  by 
the  whole  number  of  difi"erent  statements  by  all  the  children, 
are  :  Word-inscriptions,  color,  number-inscriptions,  portrait, 
substance,  form,  use,  perforation,  size,  cancellation,  and  orna- 
mentations. To  some  extent  the  children  perceive  in  the  post- 
age stamp  what  they  have  been  taught  to  perceive  in  common 
objects,  so  that  the  study  may  reflect  the  prevailing  methods 
of  the  teachers  rather  than  the  dominant  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  most  of  the  essential  lines  of  observation  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  children  widen  with  advance  in  years;  use  is 
the  only  rubric  which  vanishes  as  the  children  mature. 

Sex  differences  are  the  most  marked  features  of  the  study. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  the  essential  lines  of  observation 
that  the  girls  lead  the  boys;  they  not  only  tell  more  about  the 
stamp,  but  in  many  instances  their  observations  show  a  higher 
order  of  intellectual  discrimination.  They  seem  to  surpass  the 
boys  in  their  knowledge  of  the  postage  stamp;  and  they  cer- 
tainly surpass  the  boys  in  their  ability  to  tell  what  they  know 
about  the  stamp.  Does  this  apparent  superiority  of  the  girls, 
asks  Professor  Barnes,  mean  that  they  are  better  observers  than 
the  boys,  more  studious  than  the  boys,  or  have  better  powers 
of  expression  than  the  boys  ? 

The  study  made  in  Berlin  (2)  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  sought  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  common  knowledge 
of  children  upon  entering  school,  throws  some  light  on  these 
questions.  It  is  reported  in  the  Berlin  study  that  the  easiest  and 
most  widely  diffused  concepts  were  commonest  among  girls;  but 
that  the  more  difficult,  special  and  exceptional  concepts  were 
oftenest  given  by  the  boys.  The  girls  excelled  in  nature  and 
space  concepts,  but  the  boys  excelled  in  number  and  religious 
concepts.  Girls  excelled  in  fairy  tales,  but  boys  could  repeat 
more  accurately  the  sentences  said  to  them  and  the  songs  sung 
to  them  than  the  girls. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  (11),  who  initiated  the  child  study  move- 
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ment  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  years  ago,  repeated  the 
Berlin  test  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  He  found  that  girls 
excel  in  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  body,  home,  and  family,  and 
that  their  stories  are  more  imaginative;  but  that  their  power  to 
sing  and  articulate  correctly  from  dictation  is  distinctly  less 
than  that  of  boys,  as  well  as  their  acquaintance  with  numbers 
and  animals. 

In  the  numerous  studies  on  the  reaction  time  of  school  chil- 
dren there  is  manifest  superiority  of  girls  in  the  matter  of 
rapidity  of  perception.  The  ability  to  respond  muscularly  to 
a  signal  indicates  a  degree  of  intelligence,  which  may  not  be  of 
the  highest  order.  In  his  tests  of  the  capacity  of  the  two  sexes 
to  read  rapidly,  the  late  George  J.  Romanes  (i8)  found  that 
women  were  not  only  able  to  read  more  rapidly  than  the  men, 
but  that  they  were  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  what  they 
had  read  than  the  men.  But  he  did  not  find  that  rapidity  of 
reading  was  correlated  with  mental  efficiency.  In  fact  some  ot 
his  brightest  subjects  were  the  slowest  readers,  and  some  of  his 
most  rapid  readers  were  his  most  stupid  subjects. 

Havelock  Ellis  (8)  has  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that 
women  are  much  like  children  in  their  apitudes  for  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  facts.  He  says  :  "In  youth  we  read  rapidly, 
but  it  is  within  the  experience  of  many  of  us  that  on  coming  to 
reach  adult  age  we  come  to  read  more  and  more  slowly.  It  is 
as  though  in  early  age  every  statement  was  admitted  immedi- 
ately and  without  inspection  to  fill  the  vacant  chamber  of  the 
mind,  while  in  adult  age  every  statement  undergoes  an  in- 
stinctive process  of  cross-examination.  Every  new  fact  seems 
to  stir  up  the  accumulated  stores  of  facts  among  which  it  in- 
trudes, and  so  impedes  rapidity  of  mental  action.  It  is  so  with 
the  impulse  to  action.  In  the  simply  organized  mind  this  is 
direct  and  immediate." 

It  is  well  known  of  course  that  girls  attain  their  growth  and 
that  they  mature  phy.sically  before  the  boys,  so  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  ten-year-old  girl  is  comparable  with  the  twelve-year- 
old  boy.  In  consequence  the  girls  represent  degrees  of  superiority 
which  are  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  boys  continue  to 
develop  after  the  girls  have  attained  their  maturity.  What 
Bowditch,  Porter,  Peckham  and  others  have  pointed  out  with 
reference  to  the  earlier  attainment  of  girls  in  physical  growth, 
holds  true  in  a  measure  in  the  mental  development  of  the  two 
sexes. 

Then,  also,  girls  surpass  boys  in  their  powers  of  expression. 
Buckle  (5)  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  ready  wit  and 
the  quick  power  of  perception  common  among  women;  and  he 
attributes  this  superiority  to  a  tendency  of  the  feminine  mind 
to  start  from  ideas  rather  than  from  the  patient  collection  of 
facts.     He  refers  to  the  notable  superiority  of  women  in  quick- 
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ness  of  intelligence  among  the  lower  social  classes  of  Europe; 
and,  to  a  fact  that  is  well  known  to  every  traveller,  that  in  a 
foreign  land  one  can  alwaj's  make  his  wants  more  readily- 
known  to  the  women  than  to  the  men.  Not  only  is  there 
greater  facility  in  the  use  of  language  among  girls  than  among 
boys,  but  speech  defects — stuttering,  stammering  and  the  like 
— are  three  times  greater  among  boys  than  among  girls.  The 
only  difiference  among  the  sexes  may  be  sex,  but  that  differ- 
ence, after  all,  seems  pretty  profound. 
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CHILD  STUDY  AND  RELATED  TOPICS  IN  RECENT 
ITALIAN  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE. 


By  Alexander  F.  CHAMBERiyAiN. 


This  article  is  intended  to  give  brief  critical  resumes  of  recent  Ital- 
ian investigations  and  discussions  concerning  child  study  and  related 
subjects  of  psychological  or  pedagogical  interest.  No  attempt  at  ex- 
hausting contemporary  literature  has  been  made  and  the  works  dis- 
cussed are  such  as  the  present  writer  has  found,  either  through  his 
own  experience,  or  that  of  others,  to  be  of  more  than  passing  worth. 

I.  Child  Life.  In  her  La  vita  dei  bambini  (17),  Paola  Lombroso 
has  added  another  to  her  interesting  volumes  on  the  child.  After  a 
general  introduction  treating  of  child  study  come  six  chapters  on  the 
following  topics:  The  extrinsecation  of  the  idea  of  conservation  in 
the  child,  the  mentality  of  the  child  and  the  law  of  least  energy,  the 
evolution  of  ideas  in  the  child,  why  do  fairy  tales  and  fables  please 
children?  Children's  drawings,  the  psychology  of  _  poor  children. 
The  great  law  of  childhood,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  prepotent 
sense  of  self-preservation  and  self-protection,  its  remarkable  tendency 
to  accept  and  to  assimilate  such  elements  as  will  advantage  and  favor 
its  physical  and  psychical  expansion.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  adult  and  the  child  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  tends  to  exalt 
the  social,  the  latter  the  organic  ego.  In  the  light  of  this,  '|  sense  of 
preservation  "  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  affective  life  of  the 
child  turn  out  to  be  "  perfectly  logical  and  justifiable."  So,  too,  affec- 
tive insensibility,  the  phases  of  love  and  jealousy,  and  the  enjoyrnent 
into  which  every  element  of  life  is  so  readily  metamorphosed,— like- 
wise the  escape  from  painful  sensations,  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
etc.  The  child  is  psychically  organized  for  the  avoidance  of  pain  and 
the  utilization  of  pleasure  ;  optimism  and  courage  belong  to  it  as  such  ; 
it  has  a  wonderful  fund  of  passive  and  defensive  optimism.  Play  is 
for  the  child  the  natural  and  instinctive  "hunt  for  enjoyment;"  the 
avoidance  of  work,  which  means  exercise  of  faculties  with  exertion 
(such  as  play  does  not  require)  is  also  natural  and  instinctive.  In  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  child,  particularly  in  the  field  of  lan- 
guage, the  law  of  least  effort  is  exemplified  in  the  nature  of  its  ges- 
tures, its  onomatopoeic  terms,  its  curious  associations  between  distant 
ideas,  its  simple  explanations  and  strange  interpretations  of  things 
and  phenomena,  its  repugnance  for  the  indeterminate,  its  predilection 
for  concrete  terms  and  things,  its  pleasure  in  repetition,  its  misone- 
ism,  etc.  All  this  ought  to  lead  us'to  fit  our  educational  institutions 
to  the  instincts  of  children  ;  to  second  their  plays  by  discovering  and 
helping  the  characteristic  forms  of  their  aptitudes  as  individuals.  In 
Chapter  III,  treating  of  "  The  evolution  of  children's  ideas,"  the  au- 
thor gives  the  results  of  her  study  of  100  poor  children  and  50  children 
belonging  to  educated  families,  as  to  their  ideas  of  the  following  terms: 
Ship,  kettle,  telegraph,  calendar,  exposition,  court,  setting  (tramonto), 
missionary,  native  (indigeno),  drinking  water  (aqua  potabile),  foreign 
and  native  wines,  Alpine  excursion.  Every  word  and  phrases  passes, 
before  it  reaches  the  stage  of  exactness  of  identification,  a  phase  of 
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"  negative  content "  and  one  of  erroneous  approximation.  Interpre- 
tations come  by  assonance,  association,  experiment,  information,  etc. 
Both  in  the  precocity  with  which  they  interpret  the  words  and  in  the 
exactness  reached  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  educated  families 
exceed  those  of  the  poor  in  the  proportion  of  2:1.  The  vocabulary  of 
the  former  is  also  much  larger  than  that  of  the  latter.  This  indicates 
that  with  the  children  of  the  poor  it  is  not  a  question  of  defect  of  in- 
telligence, but  merely  one  of  deficient  education  and  insufficient  en- 
vironment. The  child  of  the  well-to-do  has  no  greater  intelligence 
but  finds  itself  in  a  milieu  apt  to  develop  it  more  rapidly.  Not  a  ple- 
thora of  imagination,  but  rather  a  lack  of  it,  is  the  reason  for  the 
child's  delight  in  fairy-tales,  wonder-stories,  fables,  etc.  For  the  child 
these  things  are  what  poetry  is  to  the  adolescent  and  science  to  the 
adult, — the  natural  food  for  it  at  that  period,  the  notion-world  out  of 
which  it  will  gradually  and  safely  grow,  and  which  it  will  abandon 
as  easily  as  it  gives  up  its  toys  and  playthings.  In  the  chapter  on 
"  Drawing,"  which  is  illustrated  by  32  figures  reproducing  the  efforts 
of  children,  attention  is  called  to  the  rarity  of  decorative  inotifs  and 
to  the  "mania  for  imitation."  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  tendency  to 
give  to  graphic  representations  a  dramatic  sense.  The  drawings  of 
children  are  not  so  much  attempts  to  reproduce  the  true,  as  efforts  to 
illustrate  the  dramatic  fancies  of  their  minds.  As  the  result  of  her 
observation  of  poor  children,  we  learn  that  "  in  the  poor  children  ap- 
pears reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  and  void  of  all  artifice  and  stript 
of  every  veil  the  tenacious  and  egoistic  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
which,  with  the  children  of  the  well-to-do,  is  masked  with  the  graces 
of  wit  and  affection."  They  have  often  a  certain  philosophic  sense  of 
life,  a  certain  ingenuity,  a  ready  sight  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical life,  related  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  their  existence.  Man- 
tegazza,  the  psychologist  and  anthropologist,  in  a  recent  review  of  this 
book,  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  author  that  the  child's 
imagination  is  weak  and  that  the  child  is  little  sensitive  to  pain.  He 
considers  also  venturesome  the  opinion  that  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  children  compared  with  that  of  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  is  as  1:2. 

II.  Craniology.  Dr.  F.  Frassetto  (6),  of  Turin,  whose  detailed  and 
careful  investigation  is  based  upon  the  study  of  "2,812  adult  human 
skulls,  60  skulls  of  children,  210  of  human  fetuses,  119  of  anthropoids, 
581  of  other  monkeys,  and  519  of  various  other  mammals"  concludes 
that  the  anomalies  met  with  in  the  human  skull  "  are  only  the  marks 
of  the  hereditary  variations  of  the  forms  of  the  primates,  which  pre- 
ceded man,  and  in  which  the  variability  and  the  variations  were 
broader  and  deeper  than  in  modern  man." 

III.  Criminology.  Ferriani's  (5)  recent  book  on  "Precocious  and 
senile  crime"  contains  an  acute  psychological  study  of  the  precocious 
criminal.  The  regeneration  of  the  child  and  the  youth  is  to  be  accom- 
plished through  education.  In  the  precocious  delinquent  atavism, 
morbose  heredity,  and  family  degeneration  have  all  a  distinct  share. 
To-day  the  organic  dispositions  of  the  individual,  the  influences  of  the 
environment,  etc.,  prepare,  aid,  and  exaggerate  existing  criminal  ten- 
dencies. The  unholy  alliance  of  the  young  and  the  old  in  crime  is  one 
of  the  saddest  phenomena  of  present-day  culture.  In  the  "science  of 
prevention"  lies  the  salvation  of  the  society  of  the   future. 

IV.  Fatigue.  The  latest  study  on  fatigue  by  Dr.  Bellei  (2)  is  con- 
cerned with  the  results  of  an  hour's  consecutive  work  (simple  arith- 
metical exercises)  performed  by  boys  (average  age  11  years  and  7 
months)  and  girls  (average  age  11  years  and  9  months)  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Bologna.     For  the  boys  the  test-hours  were  9.45- 
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10.45  A-  ^i->  on  Jan.  17  and  June  11,  and  1.45-2.45  p.  M.,  on  Jan.  21  and 
June  11;  for  the  girls,  9.45-10.45  A.  M.,  on  Jan.  19  and  June  9,  and  2-3  p. 
M.,  on  Jan.  16  and  June  6.     The  chief  results  are  : 

1.  There  seems  to  be  no  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  produced 
during  each  quarter-hour. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  work  becomes  worse  from  the  first  to  the  last 
quarter-hour. 

3.  The  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  an  afternoon  hour  is  less  in 
quantity  and  worse  in  quality  than  that  produced  in  a  morning  hour. 

4.  Both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  last  days 
of  school,  the  pupils  produce,  in  an  hour,  a  quantity  of  work  almost 
always  greater,  but  constantly  worse  in  quality,  than  that  obtained  in 
an  hour  during  the  first  months  of  instruction. 

The  maximum  of  errors,  both  generally  and  per  pupil,  occurred  in 
the  month  of  June. 

V.  Feeble-minded.  Dr.  Ugo  Pizzoli  (22),  founder  (in  1899)  of  the 
"Laboratory  of  Scientific  Pedagogy"  at  Crevalcore  (Bologua),  pub- 
lished in  1902  a  "Contribution  to  the  anthropplog}'  of  the  feeble- 
minded," based  on  the  examination  of  a  hundred  inmates  of  the 
Emilian  Medico-Pedagogical  Institute,  with  respect  to  stature,  finger- 
reach,  weight,  cranial  circumference,  degenerative  stigmati,  etc.  The 
stature  of  the  feeble-minded  is  below  that  of  normals,  but  the  head- 
circumference  is  almost  the  same.  In  commenting  upon  this  treatise, 
Dr.  A.  Mochi  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  studies  cf 
normal  individuals  before  setting  up  theories  (as  Dr. Pizzoli  does  not) 
about  abnormal  man. 

VI.  Foot.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  outlines  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet  in  23  Italian  degenerates  and  87  native  Africans  of  the  Nyassa 
country,  Dr.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri  (10)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
influence  of  boots  and  shoes  in  modifying  the  form  of  the  foot  has 
been  exaggerated  by  most  writers.  In  other  words,  "the  common 
form  of  the  European  foot  is  not  an  artificial  result,  but  a  sponta- 
neous product  of  evolution,  belonging  to  the  higher  races." 

VII.  Genius.  In  his  two  recent  volumes  (15-16),  "Theorigin  and 
nature  of  geniuses,"  and  "New  studies  on  genius,"  Lombroso  adds  to 
the  examples  of  his  theory  and  also  to  his  arguments  in  its  favor. 
His  category  of  geniuses  still  includes,  besides  the  really  great,  many 
mediocre  and  even  insignificant  names.  Quite  recently  his  point  of 
view  has  become  somewhat  broader  and  the  skill  with  which  he  mar- 
shals arguments  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical facts  of  the  culture  of  the  prseni  day,  shows  that  his  hand  has  not 
yet  lost  its  cunning.  His  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  geniuses  of 
primitive  peoples,  "artificially  created,"  are  of  a  like  ingenious  type. 
In  his  article  (14)  "  Why  criminals  of  genius  have  no  type,"  he  argues 
that  "the  type  is  often  lacking  because  the  lines  of  genius  which  be- 
long to  the  greater  evolutions  of  humanit)'  tend  to  overshadow  the 
hereditary  traits  of  the  criminal."  Also,  through  "the  prestige  of 
genius"  we  may  fail  to  see  the  type."  Things  deeply  hidden  in  the 
brain,  may  not  be  revealed  by  the  face.  In  another  article  (13),  "Pu- 
bert)-  in  men  of  genius,"  Lombroso  sets  forth  the  thesis  that  the  ori- 
entation and  fixation  of  the  individual  as  a  genius  occur  through 
"a  strong  emotion  at  the  time  of  puberty."  Beauty,  love,  religion, 
etc.,  have  such  a  r61e.  From  a  study  of  the  distribution  in  Italy  of 
individuals  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  Dr.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "anthropogeography  is  of  less  account 
than  historical  factors, — these  are  the  really  dominant  elements." 
The  r61e  of  race  has,  he  thinks,  been  much  exaggerated.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Boas,  the  anthropologist,  assigns  to  "historical  inci- 
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dent"  an  important  place  in  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  the  high- 
est forms  of  human  civilization. 

VIII.  Giantism.  In  the  Anatomical  Institute  of  Turin  is  preserved 
the  skeleton  of  Giacomo  Borghello  (of  Carrega),  known  as  "  the  Pied- 
montese  giant,"  "the  Ligurian  giant,"  etc.  G.  B.  Traschio  (25)  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  these  bones,  and,  in  his  noteworthy  article, 
gives  many  anthropometric  details  and  descriptive  facts,  besides  use- 
ful compa'rative  data  as  to  other  giants.  Traschio  concludes  that 
Borghello  was  "a  real  giant,"  whose  extraordinary  development  dated 
from  his  fourteenth  year.  Some  of  the  skeletal  measurements  were: 
Stature  2,100  mm.  (the  body,  previously  measured  by  Demichelis, 
gave  2,160  mm.),  cranial  capacity  1,910  ccm.  (not  large  considering 
the  stature),  cephalic  index  80.  Borghello's  father  had  a  stature  of 
1,630  mm.,  his  mother  was  1,970  mm.  tall;  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  one  of 
his  brothers  measured  1,800  mm.  Borghello  died  at  the  early  age  of 
19  years. 

IX.  Inbreeding.  In  his  work  on  "Consanguine  Heredity,"  Dr. 
G.  Portigliotti  (23)  sums  up,  with  a  good  bibliography,  the  scientific 
opinion  of  the  day  concerning  the  intermarriage  of  near  relations. 
The  old  idea  that' consanguineous  unions  were  />^r  5^  dangerous  and 
harmful  has  give  way  to  the  saner  view  that  only  where  morbose  hered- 
ity exists  is  such  the  case, — otherwise,  the  union  of  thoroughly 
healthy  consanguines  is  even  preferable,  a  certain  degree  of  resem- 
blance having  as  a  result  the  reinvigoration  of  the  regular  type.  Por- 
tigliotti's  book  is  highly  praised  by  Professor  Morselli,  and  the  ground 
it  covers  makes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

X.  Italia  "barbara."  Six  years  ago  Niceforo  published  a  work  en- 
titled V Italia  barbara  conteniporanea  (Palermo,  1898),  in  which  he 
declared  southern  Italy  to  possess  a  racially  degenerate  population. 
Of  Sardinia  he  observed  in  particular :  "It  would  be  diflScult  to  find 
in  any  series  of  skulls  from  any  region  of  any  country  whatever  the 
number  of  degenerations  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  Sardinian  crania." 
Dr.  E.  Ardu  Onnis  (i),  well  known  through  his  studies  of  Sardinian 
anthropology,  in  his  discussion  of  "  Physical  anomalies  and  degenera- 
tion in  '  barbarous  '  Italy  of  to-day,"  produces  statistics  of  measure- 
ments, proportion  of  anomalies,  "degenerative  stigmata,"  etc.,  to  dis- 
prove Niceforo's  theory  of  physical  degeneration  and  race  inferiority. 
He  shows  that  in  the  Sardinia'n  skull  there  are  no  real  signs  of  "  a  de- 
generative process."  Nor  do  the  statistics  of  disease,  lunacy,  alcohol- 
ism, deaf-mutism,  etc.,  bear  out  the  Niceforan  doctrine.  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  Mantegazza has  said  of  the  Sardinians  :  "Hitherto, 
by  reason  of  their  isolation  for  centuries,  through  fault  of  place  rather 
than  fault  of  men,  they  have  contributed  little  to  the  glorious  history 
of  Italian  civilization.  They  are  a  young  people  and  not  a  decrepid 
one.  They  have  a  poor  past,  but  a  rich  future.  To  social  labor,  to  the 
common  country  they  will  bring  two  treasures,  one  more  precious  than 
the  other, — an  excellent  constitution,  not  yet  conquered  by  malaria ; 
and  a  sound  fund  of  morality  the  product  of  long  centuries  of  im- 
punity." The  diflficulty  various  authorities  have  in  passing  judgment 
upon  the  population  of  southern  Italy  should  warn  us  against  hasty 
decisions  as  to  the  "degeneration"  of  the  individual  among  our- 
selves. An  individual  who  is  simply  "young"  can  be  endowed  with 
statistical  "  degeneration  ;"  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  race  or  a 
people.  Dr.  Ardu  Onnis  rightly  protests  against  the  exaggerated  idea 
of  "urban  civilization."  He  likewise  expresses  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  exists  in  man,  any  more  than  in  the  dog  or  the  horse,  a 
hierarchical  seriation  of  races  or  varieties.  It  may  be  that,  in  his 
much-discussed  book  on  "  The  decadency  of  the  Latin  nations,"  Pro- 
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fessor  Sergi  (24)  has  mucli  overshot  the  mark,  and  that  those  are  right 
who  see  for  Ital}'  in  general  a  glorious  renaissance  at  no  very  distant 
epoch  in  the  future. 

XI.  Jargons.  In  an  interesting  article  on  "Jargons  in  the  light  of 
comparative  ethnography,"  Dr.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri  fg)  argues  that 
the  jargons  and  slang  of  criminals  have  the  same  defensive,  mystical 
origins  as  have  similar  linguistic  phenomena  among  normal  people. 
Harvesters,  elephant-hunters,  camphor-seekers,  tin-miners,  fishermen, 
etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  recourse  to  secret  lan- 
guages, jargons,  slang  and  the  like,  as  a  defense  against  spirits  and 
other  untoward  things,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  them,  etc. 
The  general  use,  then,  of  jargons  and  secret  languages,  is  as  a  means 
of  survival.     The  facts  of  childhood  also  belong  here. 

XII.  Man  and  Woman.  Dr.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri  (7)  discusses  the 
question  of  "infantilism"  and  the  origins  of  the  varieties  of  man. 
Contrary  to  Havelock  Ellis  and  others,  the  Italian  anthropologist 
holds  that  the  so-called  "  infantilism  "  of  woman  is  a  chimaera, — she 
is  really,  in  somatic  character,  "less  primitive  and  conservative  and 
more  variable  than  man."  The  so-called  "female  deficit"  (in  brain- 
weight),  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,  with  Topinard  and  Manouvrier,  attributes 
to  the  less  active  life  of  woman.  In  the  higher  races  of  man  the  fixa- 
tion of  physical  characters  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Not- 
withstanding invariability  of  cranial  form,  these  "races"  are  rela- 
tively young,  being  really  species  in  process  of  formation.  In  another 
article  (8)  Dr.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,  on  the  basis  of  the  examination  of 
55  male  and  55  female  bodies  of  Bolognese,  that  woman  is  more  varia- 
ble than  man,  or,  to  phrase  it  otherwise,  has  "a  greater  plasticity," 
which  is  for  her  a  decided  advantage. 

In  a  third  paper  (12),  the  same  author  criticises,  as  unwarranted  by 
the  facts  in  the  case,  the  idea  set  forth  in  Richard's  recent  book, 
L'  idee  d'dvolution  (Paris,  1903),  that  woman's  "arrested  mental  de- 
velopment "  has  its  origins  in  gestation. 

XIII.  Mental  and  Physical.  Dr.  A.  Mochi  (19),  in  his  study  "On 
the  relations  between  intellectual  development  and  cranial  morphol- 
ogy," reaches  the  conclusions  that  "the  relations  between  cranial 
morphology  and  intelligence  are  not  so  intimate  that,  outside  of  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  we  can  make  a  certain  diagnosis  of  the  one  from  the 
other,"  and  in  the  present  state  of  science  "we  can  onlyaffirm  with  all 
safety  that  when  the  dimensions  of  the  brain-case  descend  below  a 
certain  limit  (microcephaly)  intelligence  also  is  lowered."  The  abso- 
lute size  of  the  encephalon  and,  hence,  of  the  skull  depending  on  the 
variations  of  the  active  mass  of  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  intellectual 
development,  it  may  be  said  that  "the  degree  of  intellectual  elevation 
is  represented  by  the  relation  of  the  encephalic  mass  with  the  active 
mass  of  the  body,  rather  than  by  the  absolute  development  of  the 
former.  The  bonds  between  the  dimensions  of  the  encephalon,  or  of 
the  brain-case,  and  intelligence  are  by  no  means  so  close  that  varia- 
tions of  one  are  represented  faithfully  by  variations  of  the  other.  It 
is  a  scientific  Utopia  to  hope  to  read  in  the  skull  the  secrets  of  the 
psyche.  From  the  human  skull  we  shall  learn  more  about  the  ances- 
try of  the  race  than  about  the  intellect  of  the  individual.  Micropsy- 
che  is,  however,  often  to  be  inferred  on  the  lower  ranges  of  craniol- 
ogy;  but  not  so  easily,  if  at  all,  macropsyche  on  the  higher.  The 
character  of  an  idiot  may  be  inferred  from  a  microcephalic  skull,  but 
it  is  as  difficult  as  ever  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  cranium  of  a 
fool  from  that  of  a  philosopher. 

XIV.  Microcephaly.  G.  Paravicini  (20),  of  the  Mombello  Lunatic 
Hospital  has  described  in  Carlotta  C,  "a  classical  case  of  idiocy,  mi- 
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crocephaly  and  epilepsy."  The  scalp  presented  certain  curious  folds, 
which  the  author,  contrary  to  the  view  of  Amadei,  who  attributes  them 
to  elephantiasis,  considers  degenerative  stigmata  of  man  and  seeks  for 
their  analogues  in  the  anthropoids.  Dr.  Paravicini  (21),  also  describes 
the  crania  of  a  nine  years  old  microcephalic  girl  (stature  1.12  m.,  cra- 
nial capacity  42.4  ccm.,  cephalic  index  71.4).  In  his  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  microcephaly,  he  assigns  to  heredity  an  important  role. 
The  principal  cause  in  the  case  under  discussion,  was,  he  thinks,  an 
old  and  complete  synostosis  of  the  sagittal  suture.  In  cases  where  all 
the  sutures  remain  open,  the  cause  of  microcephaly  must  be  sought 
in  arrested  development  of  the  brain  itself. 

XV.  Race  and  individual.  Professor  Paolo  Mantegazza's  CiS) 
"Outlines  of  positive  psychology"  contains  many  data  and  arguments 
concerning  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  of  the  child  and 
of  primitive  peoples.  In  the  individual  and  the  race  Mantegazza 
recognizes  five  great  stages  or  periods  in  the  psychic  hierarchy,  cor- 
responding to  the  five  stages  through  which  European  man,  taken  as 
a  type,  has  evolved.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.  A?ithropotHorphic  stage.  Earliest  infancy.  Simplest  animal 
needs,  ferocity,  automatic  repetition  of  few  sounds.  Violent  anger 
rapidly  alternating  with  active  joy.  This  stage  is  common  to  all  the 
races. 

2.  Child-stage.  Language  poor  in  words;  great  thoughtlessness; 
very  little  esthetic  feeling;  no  religious  feeling.  Continuous  motility; 
great  tendency  to  theft,  lying;  very  little  aptitude  for  industries  and 
arts;  no  idea  of  property.  The  Australians,  Mincopies,  Hottentots, 
Mocovis  (of  South  America)  are  in  this  stage.  The  drawings  of  an  in- 
telligent Italian  boy  (with  no  special  aptitude  for  drawing)  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  those  of  an  adult  Hottentot. 

3.  Adolescent-stage .  Language  richer.  Dawn  of  esthetic  feeling. 
Great  joyfulness.  Levity,  teudency  to  theft,  and  lying.  Imagination 
and  memory  very  great.  Many  negroes  and  almost  all  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  in  this  stage.  The  themes  or  compositions  of  the  ado- 
lescent and  the  poetical  productions  of  savages  strikingly  resemble 
each  other  in  many  respects;  are,  indeed,  almost  identical. 

4.  Youthful  stage.  Imagination  and  the  passions  extraordinarily 
dominant.  Tendency  to  more  tyrannical  (democratic  or  aristocratic). 
Highest  product  of  thought  is  almost  always  poetry.  Mechanic  arts 
well  developed.  Reflexion  weak.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and,  gen- 
erally, all  the  peoples  of  Asia,  are  in  this  stage.  This  is  a  stage 
through  which,  in  the  first  periods  of  their  civilization  the  oldest 
peoples  pass,  and  for  some  of  them  it  is  perpetual,  and  to  it  retrogress 
great  peoples,  like  the  Arabs,  Greeks,  etc.,  in  their  decadency. 

5.  Adult  stage.  The  highest  stage  of  the  psychic  hierarchy, 
reached  by  a  people  after  having  traversed,  more  or  less  rapidly,  all 
the  others.  The  precious  qualities  of  the  lower  stages  are  not  lost, 
but  others  are  added  to  them.  Neither  poetry  nor  vivacity  is  dead, 
but  to  them  are  added  also  political  wisdom,  a  high  development  of 
esthetic  feeling  and  of  the  ideal  and  all  the  powers  of  thought  reach- 
ing their  maximum  evolution  give  to  man  an  infinite  perfectibility. 

XVI.  School-excursions .  A  warm  defense  of  "school-excursions," 
and  the  rigime  of  "free  air"  education  is  made  by  Cannoue  C3),  in  his 
treatise  on  "School-excursions  and  their  educative  influence."  They 
are  of  great  physical,  mental,  moral  and  esthetic  benefit.  The  substi- 
tution of  real  things  for  the  artificialities  of  the  schoolroom  and  the 
dead  objects  of  the  museum  cannot  be  without  suggestion  and  educa- 
tive power.  To  exercise  the  mind  in  the  open  air  is  as  needful  as  to 
so  exercise  the  body.      Long  stays  in  the  schoolroom  may  injure  the 
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mind  just  as  long  stays  in  the  closed  gymnasium  may  hurt  the  body. 
"Out  in  the  open  is  good  for  soul  and  body." 

XVIII.  Stature.  Dr.  G.  De'  Rossi  (4),  after  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  measurements  of  Italian  conscripts  born  during  the  years  1854- 
1878,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  figures  indicate  a  continuous  and 
positive  increase  in  stature,  This  increase  in  height,  is,  he  thinks, 
"not  a  real  augmentation  of  the  final  stature  of  the  Italians,  but  an 
effect  of  more  precocious  physical  development.'^  This  has  resulted, 
in  all  probability,  from  improved  hygienic  conditions  and  the  ten- 
dency of  social  capital  to  become  more  precociously  fruitful. 
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CHILD  STUDY  AND  RELATED  TOPICS  IN  RECENT 
RUSSIAN  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE. 


By  Ai^EXANDER  F.  Chamberlain. 


The  contributions  of  Russia  to  the  literature  of  anthropology  and 
cognate  branches  of  science  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  valuable. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  general  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  Russian 
language  on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking  world,  knowledge  of 
their  extent  and  variety,  to  say  nothing  of  details,  is  naturally  very 
limited.  Here,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  works  in  a  general  way  and  indicate 
where  abstracts  in  other  languages  may  be  found. 

I.  Brain-confortnation.  From  the  study  of  40  male  and  40  female 
brain-hemispheres  belonging  to  the  first  half  year  of  extra-uterine 
life,  besides  10  hemispheres  of  fetuses  (6-9  mos.),  12  hemispheres  of 
children  (6  mos. -8  years),  and  10  hemispheres  of  adults  of  both  sexes, 
Fischer  (5)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of  the  sulci 
and  convolutions,  contrary  to  the  idea  generally  entertained,  does  not 
end  with  the  fifth  week  after  birth,  but  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
first  half  year.  Moreover,  he  thinks  also,  it  is  probable  that  finer  con- 
formations of  the  cerebral  surface  may  take  place  even  after  the  first 
half-year  and,  generally,  during  the  whole  period  of  brain-growth. 

II.  Brain-cortex.  Mashtakov  (10)  has  studied  carefully  the  cere- 
bral cortex  in  two  human  foetuses  (6th  and  9th  month)  and  fourteen 
children  (up  to  the  eleventh  year)  comparing  the  results  with  those 
from  adult  brains.  By  the  age  of  2j^  years  the  cortex  of  the  child's 
brain  shows  in  general  the  essential  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the 
adult  cerebral  cortex.  The  medullation  of  the  nerve-fibers  is,  how- 
ever, not  noticeable  before  the  fourth  day  of  life,  not  occurring  in  the 
foetal  cortex.  In  so  far  as  the  nerve-cells  are  concerned,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cortex  is  almost  complete  by  the  twentieth  month  of  child- 
life,  these  cells  afterwards  increasing  only  in  size,  but  not  changing 
essentially  their  earlier  structure.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  two  layers  are  already  distinctly 
marked  in  the  human  cortex.  Altogether,  the  early  appearance  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  cortex  is  noteworthy. 

Ha.  Continuance 0/ growth.  Talko-Hryncewicz  (16),  who  has  stud- 
ied on  the  spot  several  of  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  shows  that 
with  the  Tunguses,  Chalchas  and  Buriats  of  the  Sibiric  (Mongolian) 
stock,  growth  in  stature  continues  beyond  the  twentieth  year,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  so  soon  completed  as  many  writers  about  primitive 
races  have  concluded.  The  same  thing  has  been  recently  reported  of 
some  other  primitive  tribes,  although  specific  data  are  not  always 
forthcoming.  This  is  but  one  case  in  which  revision  of  earlier  dog- 
matic assertions  regarding  the  physical  characters  of  savage  and  bar- 
barous peoples  has  been  necessary. 

III.  Ear.  Vorobiev's  (18)  exhaustive  study  of  the  external  human 
ear  leads  to  th6  conclusion  that,  as  the  stature  increases,  the  size 
of  this  organ  relatively  decreases.  The  ear  of  the  child  is  dispro- 
portionately large,  and  in  childhood  the  "Satyrhocker"  is  five  times 
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as  frequent  as  in  adult  age.  So-called  "degenerative"  ear-forms  are 
largely  embryonal  (arrested)  forms.  Woman's  ear  is  absolutely 
smaller,  but  relatively  larger  than  man's. 

IV.  Eye-growth.  The  careful  investigations  of  Baratz  (i)  on  the 
eye  of  young  infants  show  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of 
extra-uterine  life  the  peculiarities  of  form  belonging  to  earlier  stages 
disappear  to  give  place  to  permanent  characters.  The  greatest  inten- 
sity of  growth  is  attained  by  the  eye  during  the  first  year.  Anatom- 
ically, the  late  foetal  eye  and  the  eye  of  the  new-born  possess  already, 
as  compared  with  adult  conditions,  a  characteristic  stamp.  Many  in- 
teresting details  are  given  in  this  monograph. 

V.  Fertility.  Inossov  (8)  has  studied  the  statistics  of  multiple- 
births  in  50  governments  of  Russia  during  the  period  1882-1891,  em- 
bracing a  total  of  over  8,000,000  births.  In  Russia  it  would  appear 
that  2.4%  of  all  births  are  multiple,  and  that  multiple  births  of 
females  somewhat  exceed  those  of  males.  Race-influence  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  among  the  Jews  is  2.64%,  and  among 
the  Esths  and  Letts  3.2%.  It  is  highest  among  the  Finns',  the  Slavs 
taking  a  middle  place.  That  multiple  births  are  on  the  increase  in 
Russia  is  shown  by  comparing  the  figures  for  1882-1886  with  those  for 
1887-1891,  which  reveal  a  notable  increment  of  twins  and  triplets. 
Inossov  sees  in  this  increase  a  sign  of  race-degeneration,  marked  in- 
crease of  this  sort  being  one  of  the  first  signs  of  decadence. 

VI.  Giantism.  Gikkel  (6)  describes  two  cases  of  partial  giantism 
in  children.  The  first,  in  a  perfectly  normally  constituted  child  of 
two  years,  consisted  in  the  gigantic  size  of  the  second  toe  on  the  left 
foot,  caused  by  fat-hypertrophy.  The  other  occurred  in  a  ten-year-old 
boy,  whose  whole  right  leg  (especially  the  footj  was  of  giant  size,  but 
here  the  bones  had  been  also  affected.  Weinberg  (19)  discusses  two 
cases  of  polysarcia  in  children  eight  years  and  three  months,  and  six 
years  and  ten  months  old  respectively.  The  statures  were  1,356  and 
1,232  mm.,  the  weights  198  and  160  pounds.  Illustrations  of  the  sub- 
jects are  given  and  detailed  descriptions. 

VII.  Growth.  Bondyrev's  (3)  extensive  anthropological  study  of 
some  2,000  children,  including  500  in  the  first  year  of  life,  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  child  study.  Stature  and 
weight,  head,  trunk,  thorax,  extremities  are  given  special  treatment 
and  a  good  bibliography  is  appended.  Many  of  the  conclusions  of 
earlier  observers  are  confirmed,  e.  g.,  the  increase  in  the  circumference 
of  the  head  during  the  first  year  decreases  with  each  quarter.  But 
while  the  energy  of  growth  of  the  length  of  the  head  remains  constant 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  that  of  the  breadth  of  the  head  de- 
creases notably  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  During  the  I3-I4th 
year  in  boys  and  i3-r5th  year  in  girls  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  head  occurs.  In  relation  to  chest-growth,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  head  decreases,  except  that  during  the  first  year  the  relation  be- 
tween chest-girth  and  head-circumference  is  somewhat  constant.  The 
relation  of  head-circumference  to  height-sitting  (length  of  trunk) 
tends  to  increase  up  to  the  ninth  month  of  life,  then  begins  to  fall ;  in 
the  third  year  it  reaches  in  both  sexes,  the  proportion  present  at  birth, 
then  sinks  again.  Boudyrev  found  racial  differences  and  also  varia- 
tions due  to  social  and  national  relations, — e.  g.,  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population  seemed  to  possess  head-circumferences 
smaller  than  those  of  the  well-to-do,  etc. 

VIII.  Heart.  Falk  (4)  examined  200  hearts,  of  various  ages  from 
the  seventh  foetal  month  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  life,  and  found  that 
the  length  grows  faster  than  the  breadth  or  the  thickness.  Up  to  the 
twelfth  year  the  dimensions  of  the  heart  are  larger  in  boys  than  in 
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girls,  but  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  year  the  heart  grows  more  with 
girls, 

IX.  Heredity.  Orchansky's  (14)  new  volume  is  chiefly  an  exten- 
sion of  his  early  work  on  healthy  and  morbid  heredity,  published  in 
1894  in  French.  Orchansky  holds  the  view  that  "the  evolution-stim- 
uli remain,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  individual,  in  a  latent  condi- 
tion in  the  germ-cells,  and  that  these  cells,  simultaneously  with 
embryonal  and  individual  evolution,  undergo  in  parallel  fashion  corres- 
ponding changes  in  latent  form, — or,  in  other  words,  go  through  a 
latent  evolution.  According  to  this  hypothesis  :  There  exists  in  every 
moment  of  individual  evolution  a  correlation  or  consensus  between 
the  two  kinds  of  cells  in  the  organism — somatic  and  germ-cells.  To 
the  real  condition  of  the  whole  organism  at  every  moment  of  its  evo- 
lution corresponds  a  like  condition  of  the  latent  life  in  the  germ-cells, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  any  direct  connection  or  mutual  effect 
existing  between  the  somatic  cells  and  the  germ  cells.  Orchansky 
seeks  to  find  in  the  experiments  of  Gaule  support  for  his  "correlation- 
theory."  According  to  him  "correlation,"  is  of  an  evolutional  and 
synthetic  character  and  serves  chiefly  to  maintain  stability  of  type. 

X.  Idiocy.  Morosov's  (13)  "Anthropological,  etiological  and  psy- 
chological Study  of  Idiocy  "  contains  much  information  concerning 
the  anthropological  characters  of  Russian  idiots.  In  general,  the  au- 
thor finds  inferior  stature  and  weight  of  body,  narrow-chest,  etc.,  and 
other  signs  of  defective  bodily  development  very  prevalent.  The  con- 
stitution of  trunks  and  extremities  present  often  the  conditions  of 
childhood.  Disturbances  of  the  proportions  of  the  various  members 
and  parts  of  the  body  are  also  common, — excessively  long  trunk,  dis- 
harmonic  relations  of  arms  and  legs.  The  head-circumference  is  not 
only  smaller  than  with  healthy  individuals  of  the  same  age,  but 
smaller  even  than  with  normal  individuals  still  younger.  The  pre- 
ponderating brachycephalism  of  Russian  idiots  is,  as  Weinberg  ob- 
serves, not  surprising  considering  the  brachycephalism  of  the  modern 
Slavs.  It  may  be,  however,  that  idiocy  comes  with  it  here  an  increase 
of  brachycephaly.  Prognathism  and  a  high  ear-index  preponderate. 
A  few  cases  of  "  Mongol  type  "  are  noted  by  the  author,  who  also  finds 
some  degenerative  stigmata  and  "pithecoid"  forms.  The  evidences 
of  defective  and  retarded  bodily  development  seem  to  occur  in  the 
most  diverse  forms  of  idiocy. 

XI.  Microcephaly .  The  study  of  the  brain  of  a  seventeen-year-old 
microcephalic  idiot  by  Bechterev  and  Shukorski  (2)  is  of  considerable 
interest  in  connection  with  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  microcephaly. 
The  brain-weight  was  420  gr.,  and  the  brain  itself  showed  marked  re- 
duction in  the  frontal  lobes.  The  convolutions  were  remarkably  sim- 
ple, and  the  island  of  Reil  and  some  of  the  convolutions  (particularly 
the  Gyrus  frotitalis  secundus  were  defective  in  their  development. 
The  corpus  collosutn  was  lacking.  The  case  seems  to  be  one  of  clear 
arrest  of  development  or  "pure  microcephaly,"  since  pathological 
changes  were  not  present.  The  arrest  probably  occurred  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  the  disturbance  of  develop- 
ment was  the  primar)'  fact,  not  cranial  alterations, — obliterations  of 
sutures  are  lacking.  These  facts  cause  the  authors  to  reject  Virchow's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  microcephaly. 

XII.  Precocious  development.  Rosanov  (15)  describes  two  inter- 
esting cases  of  precocious  development.  The  first  is  that  of  a  nine- 
year-old  girl,  menstruating  at  the  twelfth  month,  pubes  and  mamma 
well  developed.  The  other  that  of  a  seven-year-old  boy,  measuring 
1,517  mm.,  and  weighing  140  lbs.  His  sexual  apparatus  is  fully  de- 
veloped and  he  has  all  his  permanent  teeth.  He  is  able  to  lift  up  his 
mother  without  effort. 

VIII.     Puberty.     The  great  work  of  Prince  Viasemsky  (17)  on  "the 
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modifications  of  the  human  organism  during  the  pubertal  period"  is 
based  on  the  observation  of  4,872  children  between  10  and  20  years  of 
age  in  the  schools  of  St  Petersburg.  According  to  Viasemsky  the 
pre-pubertal  condition  of  the  organism  is  one  which  demands  a  slow- 
ing up  of  physical  and  intellectual  work,— the  onset  of  puberty  is  also 
marked  by  a  diminution  of  good  conduct.  Reduction  to  a  minimum 
of  the  curricula  for  boys  of  14-16  years  and  for  girls  of  12-14  is  desir- 
able, while  the  age  of  18  years  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  human  organism, 
the  growth  energies  needing  at  that  time  rest  and  restoration.  Blonde 
individuals  seem  to  have  a  longer  period  of  evolution  of  the  organism 
than  brunettes,  and  "good"  pupils  a  more  regular  one  than  "bad." 
It  is  only  after  the  pubertal  period  that  the  true  physical  and  intel- 
lectual type  of  man  acquires  his  traits. 

XIV.  Seasonal  Growth.  The  investigations  of  P.  D.  Jenjko  (9) 
concerning  the  seasonal  influence  upon  the  body-growth  of  girls  be- 
longing to  the  Alexander  Institution  at  St.  Petersburg,  cover  a  period 
of  nine  years  (1893-1902).  To  a  winter  decrease  in  weight  corresponds 
a  summer  increase,  but  the  influence  of  holidays  has  to  be  considered. 
A  yearly  increase  of  body  weight  up  to  the  13th  year  is  noticeable, 
after  that  a  tendency  to  decline.  From  the  9th  to  the  19th  years  the 
yearly  winter-increase  in  weight  decreases,  ultimately  disappearing. 
The  summer  increase  in  weight,  however,  increases  yearly.  In  the 
early  years  the  stature  increases  more  in  winter  than  in  summer,  later 
on  the  conditions  are  reversed.  In  St.  Petersburg,  the  average  annual 
increase  in  height,  up  to  the  13th  year,  is  about  5  or  6  cm.,  but  after 
that  a  noticeable  decline  occurs.  In  the  relation  of  the  body-weight 
to  the  cube  of  the  stature  a  winter  increase  and  a  summer  decrease 
prevails  up  to  the  12th  year;  during  the  13th  year  it  increases  through- 
out; later  on  a  summer  increase  and  a  winter  decrease  is  more  and 
more  apparent.     The  explanation  of  these  seasonal  influences  is  not 

yet  at  hand. 

XV.  Sttll-born.  The  official  statistics  of  St.  Petersburg  for  1881- 
1890  have  been  studied  by  Wykljukov  (20),  with  the  object  of  discov- 
ering the  relations  of  intra-uterine  to  extra-uterine  death,  the  former 
being  only  a  special  form  of  child-mortality,  hitherto  much  neglected, 
particularly  in  Russia.  The  proportion  of  still-born  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  4.1%  of  all  births,  3.89%  of  all  single  births  and  5.2%  of  all  multiple 
births.  The  rate  among  illegitimates,  4.58%  is  greater  than  among 
children  born  in  wedlock,  3.94%;  greater  for  boys,  4.54%  than  girls, 
3.64%.  According  to  race,  etc.,  the  order  of  greatest  proportion  of 
still-born  is  Lutherans,  Jews,  Catholics,  Orthodox,  Mohammedans. 
The  still-born  occur  most  frequently  in  winter  (particularly  Decem- 
ber), and  least  in  summer  (June).  The  poorer  classes  furnish  more 
still-born  than  the  well-to-do.  The  probability  of  a  still-birth  in- 
creases with  the  age  of  the  mother. 

XVI.  Suicide.  The  statistics  given  by  Gordon  (7)  indicate  the  in- 
crease throughout  the  civilized  world  of  child-suicide.  The  period  of 
greatest  incidence  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  About 
4o7o  of  the  suicides  of  children  are  occasioned  by  ill-treatment  at  the 
hands  of  teachers,  masters,  employers,  parents,  etc.;  25-30%  by  hered- 
itary taint,  alcoholism  in  particular;  10%  by  poverty  and  material 
traits,  especially  among  the  working  classes  and  factory  population. 
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L'iducation    des    negres    aux    Etats-Unis,    par    Kate    Brousseatj. 
Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1904.     pp.  396. 

This  noteworthy  volume  on  the  education  of  the  negro  in  the  United 
States  was  accepted  as  a  doctor's  thesis  by  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  with  honorable  mention.  Dr.  Kate  Brousseau,  the  au- 
thor, has  been  for  a  number  of  years  professor  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  work  is  comprehensive  and 
written  with  special  reference  to  the  information  of  the  French  mind 
on  the  character  and  progress  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  in 
America. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  negro  question  before  the  civil  war, 
and  it  presents  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  mental  condition  of  the 
negro  race  under  slavery.  The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  for  colored  youth  before  the  war  of  secession — and 
notably  in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  the  feeble  beginnings  in  in- 
dustrial training.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  education  of  the 
negro  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  ;  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
negro  character;  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  education  of  negro  children 
in  state  schools  ;  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  professional  education  of  the 
negro;  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  liberal  education  of  the  negro. 
There  is  appended  a  most  exhaustive  bibliography  touching  every 
phase  of  the  negro  problem. 

Dr.  Brousseau  aptly  characterizes  the  educational  condition  of  the 
1,800,000  negro  children  of  school  age  as  in  a  condition  of  obligatory 
ignorance.  In  spite  of  numerous  efforts  to  provide  education  for  col- 
ored youth  in  Northern  States,  she  notes  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  95%  of  the  negroes  could  not  read  and  write.  She  reviews  in 
great  detail  the  machinery  organized  for  the  education  of  negro  chil- 
dren after  the  slaves  had  been  freed — the  work  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  as  well  as  state  and 
city  measures. 

Several  interesting  problems  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
character  of  the  negro.  The  appalling  death  rate  among  the  black 
people  is  pointed  out  and  the  need  of  judicious  physical  training  sug- 
gested. With  reference  to  moral  development,  the  author  admits  that 
progress  is  slow  but  she  is  convinced  that  immorality  is  on  the  de- 
crease. The  decrease  in  crime  is  slow  because  of  abnormal  urban 
labor  conditions.  With  reference  to  the  reputed  dishonesty  of  the 
negro  people,  she  asserts  that  the  vice  is  the  outgrowth  of  slavery  and 
she  points  out  that  the  negro  must  learn  the  use  of  property  before  he 
can  understand  the  moral  worth  of  honesty. 

The  well-known  educational  institutions  for  the  colored  people  are 
all  reviewed  and  the  progress  of  the  black  race  is  at  all  points  corre- 
lated with  education.  If  the  black  race  is  to  escape  the  crushing  mis- 
ery of  to-day,  remarks  Dr.  Brousseau,  its  members  must  be  skilled  in 
the  different  industries  so  as  to  be  necessary  factors  in  the  progress  of 
the  nation.  "The  salvation  of  the  black  people  depends  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  their  cultivated  men  and  women."  But  Dr.  Brousseau  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  best  educational  work  for  the  blacks  is  being  done 
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by  their  own  race;  and  she  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  negro 
teachers  inspire  in  their  black  pupils  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  per- 
sonal dignity  at  all  points  superior  to  white  teachers. 

The  tone  of  the  work  throughout  is  judicial  and  the  wide  range  of 
topics  gives  the  work  large  value.  An  English  translation  should  be 
welcomed  by  the  American  educational  public.     Will  S.  Monroe. 

Fourth  school  year;  a  course  of  study  with  detailed  selection  of  lesson 
material  arranged  by  months  and  correlated,  by  Anna  BuckbeE. 
A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  1904.     pp.  241. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  professional  scholarship  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  California,  Penn'a,  that  it  has  had  the  foresight 
and  the  energy  to  plan  a  series  of  teachers'  manuals  along  distinctly 
new  lines  and  that  already  the  fourth  book  of  the  series  has  appeared. 
The  present  volume  by  Professor  Anna  Buckbee  is  a  suggestive  outline 
of  suitable  topics  for  teachers  of  children  from  nine  to  ten  years  old. 
Three  principles  have  actuated  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  her 
book  :  (i)  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  do  the  work  ;  (2)  his  interest  in 
the  material  suggested ;  (3)  his  mental  needs  in  the  later  life  and 
larger  experience.  It  is  apparent  that  these  principles  have  been  con- 
sistently worked  out  in  the  scheme  of  correlation  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  series. 

The  suggested  material  is  nature  study,  geography,  history,  litera- 
ture, arithmetic,  language  and  "the  arts"  and  the  months  of  the  year 
form  the  basis  of  correlation.  The  local  concept  is  rightfully  made 
the  point  of  departure  ;  and  in  history,  geography,  and  nature  study  it 
is  worked  out  with  rare  pedagogic  skill.  Professor  Buckbee  has  ap- 
plied the  maxim  of  Humboldt  that  "every  school  ground  is  a  world 
in  miniature  ;"  and  she  finds  in  the  child's  world  a  wealth  of  teaching 
material  which  she  has  selected  and  skillfully  correlated  for  the  use 
of  young  teachers.  The  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 

Will  S.  Monroe. 

General  Report  of  the  Census  of  India,  1901.  Darling  &  Son,  Ivondon, 
1904.     pp.  582. 

Besides  figures  on  distribution,  movement  of  population,  sex,  infir- 
mities, education,  occupation,  age,  etc.,  this  report  contains  very  in- 
teresting sections  on  language,  religion,  marriage  and  caste.  In  India 
as  a  whole  there  are  only  963  females  to  1,000  males.  The  proportion 
of  the  former  is  steadily  rising.  There  is  greater  mortality  among 
females,  especially  early  in  life.  Moreover,  the  concealment  of  females 
has  been  a  motive  among  the  ignorant  classes  who  have  not  under- 
stood the  motives  of  the  census.  For  these  data  and  even  those  on 
diseases  have  had  to  be  collected,  like  questionnaire  returns,  from  the 
ignorant  classes.  Of  the  total  population  one  male  in  every  ten  and 
one  female  in  every  144  can  read  and  write.  Under  ten  only  13  males 
in  a  thousand  are  returned  as  literate,  and  at  twenty,  139.  The  best 
educated  class  are  the  Parsees  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  can  read  and 
write,  or  three-quarters  of  the  males  and  half  the  females.  The  next 
are  the  Jains  with  47%  of  the  males  and  2%  of  the  females ;  then  the 
Buddhists,  40%  males  and  4%  females.  The  latter  are  found  chiefly  in 
Burma.  The  Christians  come  next,  males  29%,  females  13%.  The 
Sikhs  have  98  literate  males  and  7  literate  females  per  thousand  of  each 
sex,  which  is  the  same  as  India  taken  as  a  whole.  The  Mohammedans 
are  lower  than  the  average,  and  at  the  bottom  come  the  animistic 
tribes,  with  8%  of  the  males  and  practically  no  females.  The  seclusion 
of  girls  at  puberty  prevents  their  schooling.  In  some  provinces  the 
great  distance  of  the  schools,  averaging  from  four  to  seven  miles,  is  a 
bar. 
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There  are  no  less  than  147  distinct  languages,  vernacular,  in  the 
Indian  empire.  Nowhere  is  the  unholy  alliance  which  bases  ethnology 
upon  linguistics  more  misleading.  All  these  languages  are  classed 
into  seven  larger  divisions. 

"There  are  languages  whose  phonetic  rules  prohibit  the  existence 
of  more  than  a  few  hundred  words,  which  cannot  express  what  are  to 
us  the  commonest  and  most  simple  ideas  ;  and  there  are  others  with 
opulent  vocabularies,  rivalling  English  in  their  copiousness  and  in 
their  accuracy  of  idea-connotation.  There  are  languages  every  word 
of  which  must  be  a  monosyllable,  and  there  are  others  with  words  in 
which  syllable  is  piled  on  syllable,  till  the  whole  is  almost  a  sentence 
in  itself.  There  are  languages  which  know  neither  noun  nor  verb,  and 
whose  only  grammatical  feature  is  syntax  ;  and  there  are  others  with 
grammatical  systems  as  complete  and  as  systematically  worked  out  as 
those  of  Greek  and  Latin.  There  are  languages  with  a  long  historical 
past  reaching  over  thirty  centuries;  and  there  are  others  with  no  tra- 
dition whatever  of  the  past.  There  are  the  rude  languages  of  the 
naked  savages  of  Eastern  Assam,  which  have  never  yet  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  there  are  languages  with  great  literatures  adorned  by 
illustrious  poets  and  containing  some  of  the  most  elevated  deistic  sen- 
timents which  have  found  utterance  in  the  East.  There  are  languages, 
capable  in  themselves  of  expressing  every  idea,  which  are  nevertheless 
burdened  with  an  artificial  vocabulary  borrowed  from  a  form  of  speech 
which  has  been  dead  for  two  thousand  years,  and  there  are  others, 
equally  capable,  that  disdain  such  fantastic  crutches,  and  every  sen- 
tence of  which  breathes  the  reek  of  the  smoke  from  the  homesteads  of 
the  sturdy  peasantry  that  utters  it.  There  are  parts  of  India  that  re- 
call the  p'laiu  in  the  laud  of  Shinar  where  the  tower  of  old  was  built, 
and  in  which  almost  each  of  the  many  mountains  has  its  own  language, 
and  there  are  great  plains,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  area,  over  which  one  language  is  spoken  from  end  to  end." 

The  chapter  on  religions  begins  with  a  scholarly  account  of  ani- 
mism, fetichism,  and  Shamanism,  with  an  admirable  criticism  of  each 
in  which  it  is  plainly  shown  that  many  of  the  conceptions  now  quite 
current  about  not  only  these  forms  of  primitive  religion  but  the  ghost 
theory,  ancestor  wors'hip,  etc.,  are  not  valid  without  radical  changes 
for  India.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  discussion  of  Pantheism,  Karma, 
metempsychosis,  and  the  various  sects,  even  the  Sikhs,  the  Wahabis, 
etc.  Ot  all  the  nearly  three  hundred  million  population,  only  2,664,000 
are  even  nominally  Christian,  Of  these  two-fifths  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 2>^%  Methodists,  ij-4%  Presbyterians.  The  report  says,  "The 
classes  most  receptive  of  Christianity  are  those  who  are  outside  the 
Hindu  system  or  whom  Hinduism  regards  as  degraded.  Among  the 
higher  Hindu  castes  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sion. By  accepting  Christianity  a  man  at  once  cuts  himself  off  from 
his  old  associates  and  is  regarded  even  by  his  own  family  as  an  out- 
cast." "  Converts,"  says  Mr.  Francis,  "are  recruited  almost  entirely 
from  the  classes  of  Hindus  which  are  lowest  in  the  social  scale." 

In  no  department  of  life  is  the  contrast  sharper  between  the  East 
and  the  West  than  with  regard  to  marriage.  The  Hindu  man  must 
marry  and  beget  children  in  order  to  perform  his  funeral  rites,  lest 
his  spirit  wander,  and  if  a  Hindu  maiden  is  unmarried  at  puberty  her 
condition  brings  social  obloquy  on  her  family.  The  laws  of  endogamy, 
exogamy,  and  hypergamy,  which  are  very  intricate  as  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent castes,  are  explained  in  great  detail. 

The  last  section  is  devoted  to  caste,  tribe  and  race,  a  matter  on  which 
the  author  sums  up  the  many  different  opinions  to  date  without  add- 
ing very  much.     Modern  conditions  are  bringing  a  more  rigid  obser- 
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vance  of  caste  so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned,  but  greater  laxity  as  to 
the  injunctions  about  food  and  drink.  Past  censuses  have  enumerated 
2,300  castes  and  tribes.  The  relations  between  these  and  the  totemic 
septs,  each  bearing  the  name  of  some  animal,  tree,  or  plant  which 
they  must  not  injure,  are  hard  to  trace.  In  Australia  the  religious, 
and  in  India  the  social,  side  of  totemism  is  predominant.  In  India  the 
chief  relic  of  totemism  is  the  rule  that  a  man  must  not  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  totem.  The  benefit  of  this  is  very  great.  In  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  social  groups,  this  census  takes  a  great  step  in  advance 
by  consulting  local  opinion  with  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  caste,  tribe,  and  race. 

In  Famine  Land,  by  J.  E.  ScoTT.     Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1904. 
pp.  206. 

This  author  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  India  and  devoted  himself 
to  relief  work  in  the  late  famine  which  seems  to  have  extended  over 
more  than  half  of  India.  He  first  gives  a  brief  history  of  famines,  de- 
scribes the  life  of  the  twenty -five  or  fifty  million  people  who  live  near 
the  border-land  of  starvation.  More  than  forty  millions,  he  thinks, 
habitually  have  insufficient  food.  They  are  the  most  patient  people 
in  the  world.  He  quotes  Mr.  Dutt,  who  declares  that  "India  main- 
tains the  most  expensive  foreign  government  on  earth,  and  one-third 
or  one-half  of  the  net  revenues  of  India  is  sent  out  of  India  every  year 
instead  of  being  spent  in  the  country  to  fructify  her  industries  and 
trade.  Land  revenue  is  the  most  important  item  of  the  Indian  reve- 
nues, and  so  it  happens  that  the  taxation  falls  heavily  on  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  chronic  poverty.  They 
can  save  nothing  in  years  of  good  harvest  and  consequently  every 
year  of  drouth  is  a  year  of  famine."  These  evils  he  would  cure  by  re- 
ducing the  tax,  public  debt,  and  expenditure  of  India,  constructing 
irrigation  works,  etc. 

Dr.  Scott's  book  is  shocking  enough  with  its  many  portraits  of  dead 
pits,  funeral  piles,  corpses,  dying  men  and  women,  and  its  descrip- 
tions of  the  smell  of  putrid  and  burning  bodies,  and  famine-stricken, 
starving  families  and  groups  of  men,  women,  children  and  even  ani- 
mals, the  heaps  of  bones  afterwards  gathered  together,  photograph  of 
a  dying  boy  partly  eaten  by  jackals,  but  rescued,  cremation  scenes, 
etc.  While  the  author  adds  very  many  harrowing  details,  his  general 
discussion  of  the  whole  topic  and  its  larger  relations  is  not  very  satis- 
factory or  comprehensive. 

In  the  Uttermost  East,  by  Charles  H.  Hawes.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  478. 

This  writer  penetrated  to  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  in  the  very  north- 
east of  Siberia,  and  gives  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  journey. 
It  is  here  that  the  worst  of  the  Russian  exiles  and  prisoners  are  sent, 
and  here,  perhaps,  the  severities  of  the  Russian  method  are  greatest. 
These  the  author  freely  describes  with  striking  detail,  but  on  the 
whole  appears  to  think  that  the  Russian  penal  system  is  by  no  means 
so  bad  as  it  has  been  painted.  He  says  (page  388),  "The  Russian 
penal  system  so  far  as  it  deals  with  criminals  compares,  on  the  whole, 
not  unfavorably  with  the  regulations  for  the  punishment  and  incarcera- 
tion of  delinquents  adopted  by  other  European  nations."  A  prisoner 
may  be  promoted  from  class  to  class  and  gain  freedom  ultimately.  The 
defects  are  that  the  law  is  not  always  fully  enforced,  and  the  Russian 
chaplain  is  often  not  only  ineffective  but  inferior.  This  author  has 
given  us  the  fullest  description  we  have  of  the  Gilyaks  and  the  Oro- 
chous,  their  religion,  their  mode  of  life,  and  conceptions  of  the  universe. 
While  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  doubt  any  of  the  author's  state- 
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ments,  it  seems  surprising  at  this  distance  that  in  so  short  a  visit  he 
should  have  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  these  taciturn  races,  been 
so  successful  in  exploring  their  ideas  of  the  world;  and  that  he  should 
have  come  into  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Russian  prison  system 
and  been  allowed  to  photograph  so  many  murderers  in  chains,  an  ex- 
ecutioner with  his  whip,  in  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment,  and  got 
the  confidence  of  so  many  prisoners  to  such  a  degree  that  they  seem  to 
have  told  him  the  entire  history  of  all  their  misdeeds. 

Education  in  Japan.    Prepared  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis,  1904,  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Japan. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  nine  pamphlets  treating  the  history  of 
Japanese  education,  its  primary,  secondary,  superior,  art,  technical 
expressions,  the  education  of  defectives,  libraries,  museums,  educa- 
tional societies,  teachers,  institutes,  textbooks,  etc.  The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated,  mostly  by  photographs,  and  gives  a  picture  of  a 
development  which  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  story  of  education, 
and  is  full  not  only  of  inspiration,  but  of  suggestion. 

Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     Published  by  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Commission   to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, 1904.    pp.  828. 
This  volume   describes  modern  Japan  under  such  captions  as  geog- 
raphy,   population,  agriculture  in  its  various  departments,  forestry, 
mining,  metallurgy,  fishery,  manufactures  of   various  kinds,  foreign 
trade,  financial  system,  army  and  nav)',  post  and  telegraph,  railroads, 
shipping  and  education.     It  is  a  volume,  of  course,  more  intended  for 
reference  than  for  reading  through,  but  it  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of 
condensed  statement  in  those  chapters  we  have  considered. 

The  English  People,  by  Emile  Boutmy.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  E.  English.  With  an  introduction  by  John  Edward  Courtney 
Bodley.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  332. 
The  first  serious  defect  that  strikes  the  reader  of  this  work  is  that  it 
has  no  chapter  index.  This  seems  to  us  nothing  less  than  slovenly, 
whether  it  be  due  to  the  editor  or  to  the  printer.  We  learn  the  chap- 
ters and  topics  only  by  turning  every  page.  The  writer  first  discusses 
the  physical  environment  and  the  will  of  the  English  people,  then 
their  perceptions,  creative  imagination,  power  of  abstraction,  ideas  of 
the  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  criticism,  history,  drama,  and  the  novel, 
philosophy,  science  and  religion.  In  the  second  part  entitled  "  Hu- 
man Environment,"  the  Aliens,  Germans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Celts,  Danes, 
Normans,  indigenous  races  are  described.  Agriculture,  commerce,  the 
colonies,  Puritans,  insularity,  follow.  In  the  third  moral  and  social 
part,  love,  sympathy,  pride,  sincerity,  unsociability,  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, arecharacterized.  As  a  politician  the  Englishman  loves  freedom 
and  inequality  of  conditions,  is  prone  both  to  tradition  and  innova- 
tion, is  apt  to  be  a  party  man,  but  to  yield  to  pressure  from  without, 
is  fond  of  royalty,  but  is  highly  individualized,  loves  family,  party, 
class,  etc. 

An  Abridged  History  of  Greek  Literature,  by  Alfred  Croiset  and 
Maurice  Croiset.     Authorized  translation  by  George  F.  Heffel- 
bower.     The  Macmillan  Co.,   New  York,   1904.     pp.  569. 
This  is  a  great  masterpiece  somewhat  abridged.     We  have  no  space 
to  adequately  characterize  or  describe  it  here.     It  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Greek  poetry  and  ends  with  the  last  days  of  Hellenic  lit- 
erature.   The  very  high  position  that  this  work  has  enjoyed  from  the 
very  first  will  make  this  epitomized  form  of  it  extremely  welcome. 
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Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Cou7ttry,  by  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  336. 

This  interesting  book  treats  of  inhabitants,  institutions,  lands, 
dwellings,  life  in  town,  harem,  country  and  at  the  yildiz  kiosk,  relig- 
ious life  and  thought,  monastic  life,  education  and  culture,  nomad  and 
brigand  life,  and  a  few  of  the  nationalities.  It  has  some  fifteen  full- 
page,  photographic  illustrations. 

The  Philippines  and  the  Far  East,   by  Homer   C.    StunTz.     Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  514. 

After  eight  )'ears  in  British  India  and  two  in  the  Philippines,  this 
writer  attempts  to  set  down  things  that  American  Christians  and 
voters  ought  to  know  in  shaping  the  policy  of  our  nation,  "furnishing 
the  support  for  our  missionary  societies  in  the  work  God  has  appointed 
each  to  do  among  these  people."  Much  space  is  given  to  purely  politi- 
cal matters.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Governor  Taft  the  writer  had 
access  to  all  oflBcial  sources  of  information.  Some  of  the  interesting 
chapters  are  the  social  order,  historical  summary,  the  friars  and  why 
they  are  hated,  framing  a  polic}',  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines,  the 
religious  situation,  missionary  beginnings,  the  Aglipay  movement 
away  from  Catholicism. 

Ordered  to  China.     Letters  of  Wilbur  J.   Chamberlin.     Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  340. 

These  letters  were  written  from  China  by  the  author  while  under 
commission  of  the  New  York  Sun  during  the  Boxer  uprising  on  the 
international  complications  that  followed,  beginning  August  5th,  1900, 
and  ending  August  6th,  1901.  The  letters  are  chatty  and  personal,  but 
often  very  interesting. 

The  Wild  Northland,  by  Gen.  Sir.  Wili^iam  Francis  Buti.er.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  360. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  studies  in  the  Wild  Northland 
Series.  The  author  set  out  from  Manitoba  in  the  fall  with  a  very 
small  party  to  traverse  British  America.  As  his  trip  was  made  in  the 
seventies  lie  found  more  primitive  conditions  than  now  prevail  among 
them,  even  buffaloes.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  not  conducting  an 
African  expedition  and  evidently  the  laurels  of  Stanley  nettled  him. 
His  record,  while  interesting,  is  of  the  rather  gossipy  type,  and  he 
evidently  had  little  conception  of  what  a  good  writer  well  trained  in 
geography  and  anthropology  might  make  out  of  such  a  trip. 

Readings  in  European  History,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson.  Vol.  I. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.     pp.  551. 

It  was  a  very  happy  idea  to  collect  some  standard  historical  litera- 
ture to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  ancient  and  mediaeval  history.  This 
takes  the  student  directly  to  the  sources,  beginning  with  extracts  from 
Seneca  and  Epictetus,  the  German  invasion,  the  rise  of  the  papacy, 
the  monks,  Charlemagne's  feudalism,  the  Hohenstaufens,  the  Cru- 
sades, mediaeval  church,  town  and  city,  Italy  and  the  Renaissance. 
These  and  other  themes  are  made  the  centres  for  collection  of  the 
most  important  original  documents. 

Ancient  History,  by  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1904.     pp.  639. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  in  every  way  admirable.  Its  maps, 
cuts,  judicious  selection  of  material,  its  convenient  indexes  and  natural 
divisions  into  chapters,  and  the  general  make-up  of  the  book  are  per- 
haps almost  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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The  Ethical  World-Conception  of  the  Norse  People,  bv  Andrew  Peter 
FoRS.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1904.  pp.  57. 
This  interesting  dissertation  is  exceedingly  comprehensive.  It  out- 
lines first  the  mythological  conceptions  of  the  Norse  people,  then  de- 
rives their  world  concepts  from  the  songs,  sagas,  maxims,  etc.  From 
these  we  can  deduce  a  general  ethical,  philosophical  system,  and  the 
views  of  life  in  general.  These  are  compared  to  Persian  and  other 
systems,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  these  ideals  is  treated 
in  a  summary  way. 

The  Society  of  To-morrow:  A  forecast  of  its  political  and  economic  or- 
ganization, by  G.  DE   M01.INARI.     Translated  by   P.  H.  Lee  War- 
ner.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  230. 
_  In  the  first  part  of  this  book  the  state  of  war  is  discussed  in  primi- 
tive communities  in  ascendant  and  descendant  states,  while  in   the 
second  part  the  state  of  peace  is  still   more   fully  treated.     The  third 
part  consists  of  notes  on   the  Tsar  and  disarmament,  trusts,  coloniza- 
tion, cost  of  war,  etc. 

Argumentation  and  Debate,  by  Craven  Laycock  and  Robert 
Leighton  Scales.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1904.  pp.361. 
Argumentation  is  here  presented  as  a  separate  object  of  stud  v.  and 
IS  timely  because  of  the  increasing  emphasis  put  upou  the  necessity 
for  the  proper  method  of  presenting  it.  Formal  logic,  rhetoric,  ora- 
tory, and  the  ruies  of  court  procedure  all  contribute  to  it.  To  know 
how  to  argue  is  as  necessary  for  the  business  man  and  the  scientist  as 
lor  the  lawyer.  The  work  is  presented  under  the  general  captious  In- 
vention, Selection,  Arrangement,  Presentation  and  Debate. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learnifig.  Book  I.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Albert  S.  Cook.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904. 
pp.  Ivii  -f  145.  ^  ^ 

Professor  Cook  is  making  this  great  work  more  accessible  to  those 
who  do  not  read  Latin  by  translating  all  the  quotations  from  ancient 
tongues.  This  volume  contains  besides  the  text  itself  a  brief  account 
of  Rawley's  Life  of  Bacon,  the  events  of  his  life  and  times,  opinions 
concerning  bim,  and  two  prayers  of  Bacon. 

Machiavelli  and  the  Modern  State,  by  Louis  Dyer.  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Bos- 
ton, 1904.     pp.  163. 

These  three  lectures,  somewhat  delayed  and  amplified  from  the  date 
t  t^^ir  publication,  present  us  with  an  admirable  picture  of  the  mind 
of  Machiavelli.     It  would  serve  admirablv  as  an  introduction  to  every 
study  of  this  man  and  his  period. 

In  the  Days  of  Chaucer,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  With  an  introduction  by 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  1904. 
pp.  302.  '  ^ 

This  is  a  valuable  little  book  which  should  be  in  every  school  li- 
brary where  Chaucer  is  studied.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
man  and  his  work  and  transports  the  reader  to  the  England  of  his  day. 

House  and  Home.     A  practical  Handbook  on  Home  Management.  By 
Mary  Elizabeth  Carter.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  iqoi 
pp.  271.  ^  ■+ 

This  is  a  practical  little  book  about  choosing  a  house,  moving,  clean- 
ing, furnishing,  bed  chambers,  bath  rooms,  care  of  beds,  servants' 
rooms  their  rights  and  privileges,  kitchen,  cooking,  training  maids 
for  table,  children's  place,  nursing,  etc. 
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The  Courtesies.  A  Booklet  of  Etiquette  for  Every  Day.  By  E1.EANOR 
B.  CivAPP.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  234. 
This  convenient  little  book  gives  society  rules  about  calling,  visiting 
cards,  invitations,  afternoon  teas,  dances,  dinner  and  card  parties,  cus- 
toms about  chaperon,  etiquette  for  men,  weddings  and  all  their  ad- 
juncts, children's  parties,  good  table  form,  etc. 

Money,  Banking  and  Finance,  by  Albert  S.  Boi^les.     American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  336. 
This  book  seems  to  be  a  capital  summary  of  its  subject  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  every  student,  but  of  every  one  who  has 
any  practical  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,  banking. 

Infant  Schools :  Their  History  and  Theory.  By  David  Salmon  and 
Winifred  Hindshaw.  L,ongmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 
pp.  324. 
The  story  of  the  Infant  School  in  England  is  peculiar  and  it  is  there 
still  a  unique  institution.  It  began  with  Oberlin,  Owen,  Buchanan, 
Wilderspin  and  Stow,  in  whom  the  leaven  of  Pestalozzi  had  begun  to 
work.  The  kindergarten  movement  developed  upon  this  basis.  The 
story  of  this  growth  occupies  the  first  128  pages  of  the  book.  The  rest 
of  it,  or  Part  Second,  is  more  psychological.  It  treats  the  beginnings 
of  mental  life,  perception,  instinct,  habit,  thinking  and  speaking,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  personality,  Froebel's  theory,  the  extension  of  kin- 
dergarten  methods  with  older  children.  The  very  few  pages  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  kindergarten  in  America  hardly  does  justice  to 
its  theme,  and  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  recent  literature  on 
childhood  is  exceedingly  limited,  and,  one  might  say,  insular.  No 
doubt  such  treatment  had  its  place  and  will  do  good,  but  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  children  and  of  psychological  topics  not  only 
permits,  but  invites  us  to  go  much  further.  It  is  possible  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  this  country,  normal  school  work  is  destined  to  remain  on 
the  low  plane  where  nothing  is  either  very  good  or  very  bad. 

Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool:  including  the  Training 
of  Teachers  for  Public  Elementary  Schools,  by  Michael  E.  Sad- 
LER.     Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London,  1904.     pp.  230. 
This  is  in  some  respects  an  ideal  document.     It  is  a  full  report  by  an 
expert  upon  the  state  of  secondary  education  in  a  great  commercial 
city.     A  general  survey  of  educational  life,  and  especially  as  bearing 
upon  secondary  work,  comes  first ;  then,  the  causes  of  weakness  touch- 
ing funds,  quality  of  teachers,  the  number  who  leave  early,  with  wise 
recommendations  for  improvement.     Perhaps  the  best  recommenda- 
tions are  those  on  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  postponing  the  curriculum  of  Latin  till  the  twelfth  year. 
Whv  could  not  American  school  boards  employ  an  expert  to  make  a 
free' and  frank  investigation  of  various  aspects  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems and  report  in  this  way? 

School  Civics,  by  Frank  David  Boynton.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904. 
pp.  368  -I-  xli. 
This  is  a  simple,  handy  little  book  of  things  most  of  which  every 
intelligent  citizen  ought  to  know  and,  in  fact,  generally  does  know 
before  he  reaches  the  age  of  suffrage.  A  course  based  on  such  a  text 
would  bring  some  points  of  this  knowledge  a  little  earlier  in  life  and 
would  make  them  a  little  more  impressive.  The  range  of  topics  is 
enormous.  School  administration,  the  function  of  city  government, 
treaties,  war,  contracts,  .divorce,  crimes,  are  all  described  from  a  few 
lines  to  a  few  pages,  and  we  are  not  convinced  that  thus  taught,  and 
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with  all  the  pressure  of  other  subjects,  civics, — if  this  represents  it, — 
has  made  good  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Type  Studies  from  the  Geography  of  the  United  States,  ist  series.  By 
Charles  A.  McMurry.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  IQ04. 
pp.  288. 

To  our  mind  these  type  studies  are  far  too  scattered.  The  student 
is  asked  to  leap  from  the  cod  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  to  a  coal  mine  ; 
thence  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  to  cotton  and  sugar,  a  cattle  ranch, 
and  so  on.  Although  this  work  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  days 
of  Frye,  it  is  still,  itself  at  least,  as  far  from  the  right  thing  as  from 
Frye  in  ways  that  have  already  been  pointed  out. 

Correct  Writing  and  Speaking,  by  Mary  A.  Jordan.  (The  Woman's 
Home  I/ibrary.)  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  252. 
Miss  Jordan  has  had  large  and  long  experience  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results  of  this  experience  appear  to  be  embodied  in  this 
volume.  The  chapters  are  entitled:  (i)  The  Standard;  (2)  The 
Spoken  and  the  Written  Word  ;  (3)  The  Office  of  Criticism  ;  (4)  Speak- 
ing and  Singing  ;  (5 )  Prose  and  Poetry  ;  (6)  The  Speller  and  the  Copy 
Book  ;  ( 7 )  Bad  Grammar ;  (8)  The  Dictionary.  A  useful  list  of  books 
is  appended. 

National  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  and  Its  Problems,  held 
at  Northwestern  University,  October  30  and  31,  1903.  Stenographic 
Report  of  the  Proceedings,  edited  by  V.  K.  Froula.  Evanston, 
1904.     pp.  240. 

This  conference  was  called  as  an  appropriate  academic  festival  to  a 
great  leader.  The  plan  of  it  was  drawn  up  on  a  method  which  seems 
to  have  become  necessary  to  our  day,  but  which  is  not  favorable  for 
individuality  in  speakers.  Five  problems  were  selected  and  a  number 
of  well  known  educators  were  invited  from  all  over  the  country  to  dis- 
cuss each  of  them.  They  were,  (i)  The  Present  Place  and  Function 
of  the  Endowed  Academy;  (2)  The  True  Function  of  the  Free  Public 
High  School ;  (3)  The  Effects  of  Accrediting  Schools  by  Universities 
Upon  the  Schools  Themselves;  (4)  What  the  Public  High  School  Can 
Do  for  Moral  and  Religious  Training  ;  (5)  Defects  :  Too  Many  Women 
Teachers,  Too  Much  Social  Life  and  Too  Much  Imitation. 

Government  and  the  Citizen,  by  RoscoE  Lewis  Ashley.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  252. 

This  book  first  discusses  the  citizen's  part  in  government,  suffrage, 
elections,  parties,  financial  support,  protection  of  rights.  The  second 
part  considers  the  state  and  the  local  government,  and  treats  of  pro- 
tection of  the  public  schools,  charities,  government  of  town,  county, 
city  and  state,  and  business.  The  third  part  describes  national  gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution,  Congress,  the  President,  national  courts, 
foreign  affairs,  money,  post  office,  territories,  colonies,  public  lands, 
and  national  development.  This  work  is  made  still  more  attractive 
by  two  or  three  dozen  illustrations  in  the  form  of  photographic  repro- 
duction. 
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